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DANIEL     DERONDA. 


B  0  O  K    I. 


THE   SPOILED   CHILD. 


CHAPTEE    I. 

Men  can  do  notbinff  withont  the  make-believe  of  «  beginning.  Even  Sclenee,  the 
strict  measQier,  la  obliged  to  start  with  a  make-believe  unit,  and  mast  fix  on  a  point  in 
the  stars'  nnceasing  Journey  when  his  sidereal  clock  shall  pretend  that  time  is  at 
Nought  His  less  acenrate  grandmother  Foetiy  has  always  been  understood  to  start 
in  the  middle :  but  on  reflection  it  appears  that  her  proceeding  is  not  very  different 
fh>m  his ;  since  Science,  too,  reckons  CMiekwards  as  well  as  forwards,  divides  his  unit 
into  billions,  and  with  his  ckick-flnger  at  Nought  really  sets  off  in  medicu  n$.  No 
retrospect  will  take  us  to  the  true  beginning ;  and  whether  our  prologue  be  in  heaven 
or  on  earth.  It  is  but  a  flraetion  of  that  all-presupposing  fact  with  which  our  stoiy  sets 
ooL 

Wab  flhe  beautiful  or  not  beautiful  ?  and  what  was  the  secret  of  form 
or  expression  which  cave  the  dynamic  quality  to  her  glance  ?  Was 
the  good  or  the  evil  genius  dominant  in  those  beams  ?  Probably 
the  eyil;  else  whywas  the  effect  that  of  unrest  rather  than  of  undis- 
turbed charm?  Why  was  the  wish  to  look  again  felt  as  coercion  and 
not  as  a  longing  in  which  the  whole  being  consents? 

She  who  raued  these  questions  in  Daniel  Deronda's  mind  was 
occupied  in  gambling :  not  in  the  open  air  under  a  southern  sky, 
tosfiinff  coppers  on  a  ruined  wail,  with  rags  about  her  limbs ;  but  m 
one  of  those  splendid  resorts  which  the  emiehtenment  of  ages  has  pre- 
pared for  the  same  species  of  pleasure  at  a  neavy  cost  of  gilt  mould- 
ings, dark-toned  colour  and  chubby  nudities,  all  correspondingly 
heavy — ^forming  a  suitable  condenser  for  human  breath  belonging, 
in  great  part,  to  the  highest  fisshion,  and  not  easily  procurable  to  he 
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breathed  in  eLsewhere  in  the  like  proportion^  at  least  by  persons  of 
little  fashion. 

It  was  near  four  o'clock  on  a  September  day,  so  that  the  atmosphere 
was  well-brewed  to  a  visible  haze.  There  was  deep  stillness,  broken 
only  by  a  light  rattle,  a  light  chink,  a  small  sweepmg  sound,  and  an 
occasional  monotone  in  French,  such  as  might  be  expected  to  issue 
from  an  ingeniously  constructed  automaton.  Roimd  two  long  tables 
were  gathered  two  serried  crowds  of  human  beings,  all  save  one  having 
their  faces  and  attention  bent  on  the  tables.  The  one  exception  was 
a  melancholy  little  boy,  with  his  knees  and  calves  simply  in  their 
natural  clothing  of  epidermis,  but  for  the  rest  of  his  person  in  a  fancy 
dress.  He  alone  haa  his  face  turned  towards  the  doorway,  and  fixing 
on  it  the  blank  gaze  of  a  bedizened  child  stationed  as  a  masquerading 
advertisement  on  the  platform  of  an  itinerant  show,  stood  close  behina 
a  lady  deeply  engaged  at  the  roulette-table. 

About  this  table  fifty  or  sixty  persons  were  assembled,  many  in  the 
outer  rows,  where  there  was  occasionally  a  deposit  of  new  comers, 
being  mere  spectators,  only  that  one  of  them,  usually  a  woman,  might 
now  and  then  be  observed  putting  down  a  five-fianc  piece  with  a 
simpering  air,  just  to  see  what  the  passion  of  gambling  reallv  was. 
Those  who  were  taking  their  pleasure  at  a  higher  stren^h,  ana  were 
absorbed  in  play,  showed  very  distant  varieties  of  European  type : 
Livonian  ana  Spanish,  Qrssco-Italian  and  miscellaneous  German, 
Knglifih  aristocratic  and  English  plebeian.  Here  certainly  was  a 
stnkixig  admission  of  human  equality.  The  white  bejewelled  fingers 
of  an  Ijifflish  countess  were  very  near  touching  a  bony,  yellow,  crab- 
like hana  stretching  a  bared  wrist  to  clutch  a  heap  oi  coin — a  hand 
ea^  to  sort  with  the  square,  gaunt  face,  deep-set  eyes,  grizzled  eye- 
brows, and  ill-combed  scanty  hair  which  seemed  a  slight  metamor- 
phosis of  the  vulture.  And  whei^  else  would  her  Ladyship  have 
graciously  consented  to  sit  by  that  dry-lipped  feminine  figure  prem- 
aturely old,  withered  after  short  bloom  uke  her  artificial  flowers, 
holding  a  shabby  velvet  reticule  before  her,  and  occasionally  putting 
in  her  mouth  the  point  with  which  she  pricks  her  card?  There  too, 
very  near  the  fair  countess,  was  a  respectable  London  tradesman, 
blond  and  soft-handed,  his  sleek  hair  scrupulously  parted  behind  and 
before,  conscious  of  circulars  addressed  to  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
whose  distinguished  patronage  enabled  him  to  take  his  holidays 
fashionably,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  their  distinf^uished  comnany. 
Not  his  the  gambler's  passion  that  nullifies  appetite,  but  a  well-fed 
leisure,  whicn  in  the  mtervals  of  winning  money  in  business  and 

Ssnending  it  showily^  sees  no  better  resource  than  winning  money  in 
lay  and  spending  it  yet  more  showily — ^reflecting  always  that  Provi- 
ence  had  never  manifested  any  disapprobation  of  his  amusement, 
and  dispassionate  enough  to  leave  off  if  the  sweetness  of  winning 
much  and  seeing  others  lose  had  turned  to  the  sourness  of  losing 
much  and  seeing  others  win.  For  the  vice  of  gambling  lay  in  losing 
money  at  it.    In  his  bearing  there  might  be  something  of  the  trades- 
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man,  but  in  liis  pleasures  he  was  fit  to  rank  with  the  owners  of  the 
oldest  titles.  Standing  close  to  his  chair  was  a  handsome  Italian, 
cahiL  statuesque,  reacninc  across  him  to  place  the  first  pile  of 
napoleons  from,  a  new  bagfiil  just  brought  him  by  an  envoy  with  a 
scrolled  mustache.  The  pile  was  in  half  a  minute  pushed  over  to  an 
old  bewigged  woman  with  eyeglasses  pinching  her  nose.  There  was 
a  aUght  gleam,  a  faint  mumbling  smile  about  the  lips  of  the  old 
woman ;  but  the  statuesque  Italian  remained  impassive,  and — 
probablv  secure  in  an  infallible  system  which  placed  Ids  foot  on 
the  neck  of  chance — ^immediately  prepared  a  new  pile.  So  did  a 
man  with  the  air  of  an  emaciated  beau  or  worn-out  libertine,  who 
looked  at  life  through  one  ey^lass,  and  held  out  his  hand  tremiJously 
when  he  asked  for  change,  it  could  surely  be  no  severity  ci  system, 
but  rather  some  dream  oi  white  crows,  or  the  induction  that  the  eighth 
of  the  month  was  lucky,  which  inspired  the  fierce  yet  tottering  im- 
pulsiveness of  his  play. 

But  while  every  single  player  differed  markedly  firom  every  other, 
tiaere  was  a  certain  imiform  negativeness  of  expression  which  had  the 
effect  of  a  mask — as  if  they  had  all  eaten  of  some  root  that  for  the 
time  compelled  the  brains  of  each  to  the  same  narrow  monotony  of 
action. 

Deronda's  first  thought  when  his  eyes  fell  on  this  scene  of  dull, 
gas-poisoned  absorption  was  that  the  gambling  of  Spanish  shepherd- 
D03rs  had  seemed  to  him  more  enviable : — so  far  Bousseau  might  be 
justified  in  maintaining  that  art  and  science  had  done  a  poor  service 
to  mankind.  But  suddenly  he  felt  the  moment  become  dramatic. 
His  attention  was  arrested  by  a  young  lady  who,  standing  at  an  angle 
not  far  from  him,  w^as  the  last  to  whom  his  eyes  travelled.  She  was 
bending  and  speaking  English  to  a  middle-aged  lady  seated  at  play 
beside  her ;  but  the  next  instant  she  returned  to  her  play,  and  showed 
the  full  height  of  a  graceful  fi^re,  with  a  face  which  might  possiblv 
be  looked  at  without  admiration,  but  could  hardly  be  passed  witn 
indifference. 

The  inward  debate  which  she  raised  in  Deronda  gave  to  his  eyes  a 
growing  expression  of  scrutiny,  tending  iiarther  and  mrther  away  firom 
the  glow  oi  mingled  undefined  sensibilities  forming  admiration.  At 
one  moment  thev  followed  the  movements  of  the  figure,  of  the  arms 
and  hands,  as  this  problematic  sylph  bent  forwara  to  deposit  her 
stake  with  an  air  of  firm  choice ;  and  the  next  they  returned  to  the 
face  which,  at  present  unaffected  by  beholders,  was  directed  steadily 
towards  the  game.  The  sylph  was  a  winner ;  and  as  her  taper 
fin^ersy  delicately  gloved  in  pale-grey,  were  adjusting  the  corns 
which  had  been  pushed  towards  her  in  order  to  pass  them  back 
again  to  the  winning  point,  she  looked  round  her  with  a  survey  too 
markedly  cold  and  neutral  not  to  have  in  it  a  little  of  that  nature 
which  we  call  art  concealing  an  inward  exultation. 

But  in  the  course  of  that  survey  her  eyes  met  Deronda's,  and 
instrad  of  averting  them  as  she  would  have  desired  to  do,  she  was 
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unpleasantly  conscious  that  they  were  arrested — ^how  long?  The 
darting  sense  that  he  was  measuring  her  and  looking  down  on  her 
as  an  inferior,  that  he  was  of  different  quality  from  the  human  dross 
around  her,  that  he  felt  himself  in  a  region  outside  and  above  her, 
and  was  examining  her  as  a  specimen  of  a  lower  order,  roused 
a  tingling  resentment  which  stretched  the  moment  with  con- 
flict. It  did  not  bring  the  blood  to  her  cheeks,  but  sent  it  away  from 
her  lips.  She  controlled  herself  by  the  help  of  an  inward  defiance, 
and  without  other  sign  of  emotion  than  this  lip-paleness  turned  to 
her  play.  But  Deronda's  gaze  seemed  to  have  acted  as  an  evil  eye. 
Her  stake  was  gone.  No  matter  ;  she  had  been  winning  ever  since 
she  took  to  roulette  with  a  few  napoleons  at  command,  and  had  a 
considerable  reserve.  She  had  begun  to  believe  in  her  luck,  others 
had  begun  to  believe  in  it :  she  had  visions  of  being  followed  bv  a 
corQge  who  would  worship  her  as  a  goddess  of  luck  and  watch  ner 
play  as  a  directing  augury.  Such  things  had  been  known  of  male 
gamblers;  why  should  not  a  woman  have  a  like  supremacy?  Her 
mend  and  chaperon  who  had  not  wished  her  to  play  at  first  was 
beginning  to  approve,  only  administering  the  prudent  advice  to  stop 
at  the  rignt  moment  and  carry  money  back  to  England — advice  to 
which  Gwendolen  had  replied  that  she  cared  for  the  excitement  of 
play,  not  the  winnings.  On  that  supposition  the  present  moment 
ought  to  have  made  the  flood-tide  in  her  eager  experience  of  eambling. 
Yet  when  her  next  stake  was  swept  away,  she  felt  the  orbits  of  h£r 
eyes  getting  hot,  and  the  certainty  she  had  (without  looking)  of  that 
man  still  watching  her  was  something  like  a  pressure  which  begins 
to  be  torturing.  The  more  reason  to  her  why  she  should  not  flinch, 
but  go  on  plaving  as  if  she  were  indiflerent  to  loss  or  gain.  Her 
friend  toucnea  her  elbow  and  proposed  that  they  should  quit 
the  table.  For  reply  Gwendolen  put  ten  louis  on  the  same  spot : 
she  was  in  that  mood  of  defiance  in  which  the  mind  Loses  sidtit  of 
any  end  beyond  the  satisfaction  of  enraced  resistance ;  and  with  the 
puerile  stupidity  of  a  dominant  impulse  includes  luck  among  its 
objects  of  defiance.  Since  she  was  not  winning  strikingly,  the  next 
best  thing  was  to  lose  strikingly.  She  controlled  her  muscles,  and 
showed  no  tremor  of  mouth  or  hands.  Each  time  her  stake  was 
swept  off  she  doubled  it.  Many  were  now  watching  her,  but  the 
sole  observation  she  was  conscious  of  was  Deronda's,  who,  though  she 
never  looked  towards  him,  she  was  sure  had  not  moved  away.  Such 
a  drama  takes  no  long  while  to  play  out:  development  and  catastrophe 
can  often  be  measured  by  nothing  clumsier  than  the  moment-hand. 
**  Faites  votre  jeu,  mesdames  et  messieurs,"  said  the  automatic  voice 
of  destiny  from  between  the  mustache  and  imperial  of  the  croupier ; 
and  Gwendolen's  arm  was  stretched  to  deposit  her  last  poor  heap  of 
napoleons.  ''  Le  jeu  ne  va  plus,"  said  destiny.  And  in  five  seconds 
Gwendolen  turned  from  the  table,  but  turned  resolutely  with  her 
face  towards  Deronda  and  looked  at  him.  There  was  a  smile  of  irony 
in  his  eyes  as  their  glances  met ;  but  it  was  at  least  better  that  he 
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ehould  have  kept  his  attention  fixed  on  her  than  that  he  should  have 
disregarded  her  as  one  of  an  insect  swarm  who  had  no  individual 
physiognomy.  Besides,  in  spite  of  his  superciliousness  and  irony, 
it  was  difficult  to  believe  that  he  did  not  admire  her  spirit  as  well 
as  her  person:  he  was  young,. handsome,  distinguished  in  appearance 
— not  one  of  those  ridiculous  and  dowdy  Philistines  who  thought  it 
incumbent  on  them  to  blight  the  gaming-table  with  a  sour  look  of 
protest  as  they  passed  by  it  The  general  conviction  that  we  are 
admirable  does  not  easily  give  way  before  a  single  negative ;  rather 
when  any  of  Vanity's  large  famiiy,  male  or  female,  find  their  perform- 
ance received  coldly,  they  are  apt  to  believe  that  a  little  more  of  it 
will  win  ovar  the  unaccoimtable  dissident.  In  Gwendolen's  habits 
of  mind  it  had  been  taken  for  granted  that  she  knew  what  was 
admirable  and  that  she  herself  was  admired.  This  basis  of  her 
thinking  had  received  a  disagreeable  concussion,  and  reeled  a  little, 
but  was  not  easily  to  be  overthrown. 

In  the  evening  the  same  room  was  more  stiflingly  heated,  was 
brilliant  with  gas  and  with  the  costumes  of  many  ladies  who  floated 
their  trains  along  it  or  were  seated  on  the  ottomans. 

The  Nereid  in  sea-green  robes  and  silver  ornaments,  with  a  pale 
sea-green  feather  fieu^tcned  in  silver  filing  backward  over  her  green 
hat  and  light-brewn  hair,  was  Gwendolen  Harleth.  She  was  under 
the  wins  or  rather  soared  by  the  shoulder  of  the  lady  who  had  sat  by 
her  at  Uie  roulette-table ;  and  with  them  was  a  gentleman  with  a 
white  mustache  and  clipped  hair :  solid-browed,  stiff,  and  German. 
They  were  walking  about  or  standing  to  chat  with  acquaintances ; 
and  Gwendolen  was  much  observed  by  the  seated  groups. 

"  A  striking  girl — ^that  Miss  Harleth — ^unlike  others.** 

**  Yes ;  she  nas  got  herself  up  as  a  sort  of  serpent  now,  all  green 
and  silver,  and  winds  her  neck  about  a  little  more  than  usuaL" 

*^  Oh,  she  must  always  be  doing  something  extraordinary.  She  is 
that  kmd  of  girl,  I  fancy.  Do  yon  think  her  pretty,^  Mr  Vander- 
noodtr 

^Very.  A  man  might  risk  hanging  for  her — I  mean,  a  fool  might*' 

"  You  like  a  nez  rttroust^  then,  and  long  narrow  eyes  1  *' 

**  When  they  go  with  such  an  ensemble, 

**  The  enuwhU  du  serpent  f" 

**  If  you  will.  Woman  was  tempted  by  a  serpent :  why  not  man?" 

^  She  is  certainly  very  graceful.  But  she  wants  a  tinge  of  colour 
in  her  cheeks  :  it  is  a  sort  of  Lamia  beauty  she  has." 

**  On  the  contrary,  I  think  her  complexion  one  of  her  chief  charms. 
It  is  a  warm  paleness :  it  looks  thoroughly  healthy.  And  that  deli- 
cate nose  with  its  gradual  little  upward  curve  is  distracting.  And 
then  her  mouth — there  never  was  a  prettier  mouth,  the  bps  curl 
Ijackward  so  finely,  eh,  Mackworth  ?" 

"  Think  so  ?  I  cannot  endure  that  sort  of  mouth.  It  looks  so 
eelf-complacent,  as  if  it  knew  its  own  beauty — ^the  curves  are  too 
immovable.     I  like  a  mouth  that  trembles  more." 
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**  For  my  part  I  think  her  odious,''  said  a  dowager.  "  It  is  wonder* 
fill  what  unpleasant  girls  get  into  vogue.  Who  are  these  Langens  7 
Does  anybody  know  them  ] " 

^  They  are  quite  cotmm  ilfauL  I  have  dined  with  them  several 
times  at  the  Russie.  The  baroness  is  English.  Miss  Harleth  calls 
her  cousin.  The  girl  herself  is  thoroughly  well-bred,  and  as  clever 
as  possible." 

"  Dear  me  !    And  the  baron  ? " 

"  A  very  good  furniture  picture." 

^  Your  baroness  is  always  at  the  roulette-table,"  said  Mackworth. 
**  I  fancy  she  has  taught  the  girl  to  gamble." 

"  Oh,  the  old  woman  plays  a  very  sober  game  ;  drops  a  ten-franc 
piece  here  and  there.  The  girl  is  more  headlong.  But  it  is  only  a 
freak." 

''  I  hear  she  has  lost  all  her  winnings  to-day.  Are  they  rich  ? 
Who  knows?" 

"  Ah,  who  knows  ?  Who  knows  that  about  anybody  ? "  said  Mr 
Yandemoodt,  moving  off  to  join  the  Lansens. 

The  remark  that  Gwendolen  wound  ner  neck  about  more  than 
.usual  this  evening  was  true.  But  it  was  not  that  she  might  carry 
out  the  serpent  idea  more  completely :  it  was  that  she  watched  for 
any  chance  of  seeing  Deronda,  so  that  she  might  inquire  about  this 
stranger,  under  whose  measuring  gaze  she  was  still  wincing.  At  last 
her  opportunity  came. 

"Mr  Yandemoodt,  you  know  everybody,"  said  Gwendolen,  not 
too  eagerly,  rather  with  a  certain  languor  of  utterance  which  she 
sometimes  gave  to  her  clear  soprano.    **  Who  is  that  near  the  door] " 

"  There  are  half-a-dozen  near  the  door.  Do  you  mean  that  old 
Adonis  in  the  George  the  Fourth  wig  ? " 

'^  No,  no  ;  the  dark-haired  young  man  on  the  right  with  the  dread- 
ful expression." 

"  Dreadful,  do  you  call  it  ?  I  think  he  is  an  uncommonly  fine 
fellow." 

"But  who  is  he?" 

"  He  Ib  lately  come  to  our  hotel  with  Sir  Hugo  Mallinger." 

"Sir  Hugo  Mallinger?" 

"  Yes.    Do  you  know  him  ? " 

"  No."  (Gwendolen  coloured  slijjhtly.)  "  He  has  a  place  near  us, 
but  he  never  comes  to  it.  What  did  you  say  was  the  name  of  that 
gentleman  near  the  door  ? " 

"  Deronda — Mr  Deronda." 

"  What  a  delightful  name  !    Is  he  an  Englishman  ? " 

"  Yes.  He  is  reported  to  be  rather  closely  related  to  the  baronet. 
You  are  interested  in  him  ? " 

"  Yes.    I  think  he  is  not  like  young  men  in  general." 

"  And  you  don't  admire  young  men  in  general  ? " 

"  Not  in  the  least.  I  always  know  what  theywill  say.  I  can*t 
at  all  guess  what  this  Mr  Deronda  would  say.     What  does  he  say  ? " 
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^  Nothing,  chiefly.  I  aat  with  his  party  for  a  good  hour  last  night 
on  the  terrace,  and  he  neyer  spoke — ^and  was  not  smoking  either. 
He  looked  bored.'' 

"  Another  reason  why  I  should  like  to  know  him.  I  am  always 
bored." 

^  I  shonld  think  he  would  be  charmed  to  haye  an  introduction. 
Shall  I  bring  it  about  ?    Will  you  allow  it,  baroness  V* 

**  Why  not  ? — since  he  is  related  to  Sir  Hugo  Mallinger.  It  is  a 
n^w  rUe  of  yours,  Gwendolen,  to  be  always  bor^,''  continued  Madame 
yon  Langen,  when  Mr  Yandemoodt  had  moyed  away.  ''  Until  now 
you  haye  always  seemed  eager  about  something  from  morning  tiU 
nighf 

**  That  is  just  because  I  am  bored  to  death.  If  I  am  to  leaye  off 
play  I  must  brea);  my  arm  or  my  collar-bone.  I  must  make  some- 
thing happen ;  unless  you  will  go  info  Switzerland  and  take  me  up 
the  Sfatterhom." 

^  Perhape  this  Mr  Deronda's  acquaintance  will  do  instead  of  the 
Matterhom." 

«  Perhaps." 

But  Gwendolen  did  not  make  Deronda*s  acquaintance  on  this 
occasion.  Mr  Yandemoodt  did  not  succeed  in  bringing  him  up  to 
her  that  evening,  and  when  she  re-entered  her  own  room  she  found 
a  letter  recalling  her  home. 


CHAPTER    11. 

TUB  mui  oontriTM  a  secret  twixt  ne  two, 
That  he  may  quell  me  with  his  meeting  eyes 
Like  one  who  quells  a  lioness  at  bay. 

This  vf2A  the  letter  Gwendolen  found  on  her  table : — 

Deabbst  Child, — I  haye  been  expecting  to  hear  from  you  for  a 
week.  In  your  last  you  said  the  Langens  uought  of  going  to  Baden. 
How  could  you  be  so  thoughtless  as  to  leaye  me  in  uncertainty  about 
your  address  ?  I  am  in  die  greatest  anxiety  lest  this  should  not 
reach  you.  In  any  case  you  were  to  come  home  at  the  end  of 
September,  and  I  must  now  entreat  you  to  return  as  quickhr  as 
possible,  for  if  you  spent  all  your  money  it  would  be  out  of  my 
power  to  send  you  any  more,  and  you  must  not  borrow  of  the 
Langens,  for  I  could  not  repay  them.  This  is  the  sad  truth,  my 
child — I  wish  I  could  prepare  you  for  it  better — but  a  dreadful 
calami^  has  befallen  us  luL  x  ou  know  nothing  about  business 
and  will  not  understand  it ;  but  Grapnell  &  Co.  naye  failed  for  a 
million  and  we  are  totally  ruined — ^your  aunt  Gascoigne  as  weU  as  I, 
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only  that  your  uncle  has  his  benefice,  so  that  by  putting  down  their 
carriage  and  getting  interest  for  the  boys,  the  family  can  go  on. 
All  the  propert)r  our  poor  father  saved  lor  us  goes  to  pay  the  lia- 
bilities.  There  is  nothing  I  can  call  my  own.  It  is  better  you 
should  know  this  at  once,  though  it  rends  m^  heart  to  have  to 
tell  it  you.  Of  course  we  cannot  help  thinking  what  a  pit}'  it 
was  that  you  went  away  just  when  you  did.  Sut  I  shall  never 
reproach  you,  my  dear  child;  I  would  save  you  from  all  trouble 
if  I  could.  On  your  way  home  you  will  have  time  to  prepare 
yourself  for  the  change  you  will  find.  We  shall  perhaps  leave 
Offendene  at  once,  for  we  hope  that  Mr  Haynes,  who  wanted  it 
before,  mav  be  ready  to  take  it  off  my  hands.  Of  course  we  can- 
not go  to  the  Rectory — ^there  is  not  a  coiner  there  to  spare.  We  must 
get  some  hut  or  other  to  shelter  us,  and  we  must  live  on  vour  uncle 
Gascoigne's  charity,  until  I  see  what  else  can  be  done.  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  pay  the  debts  to  the  tradesmen  besides  the  servants'  wages. 
Summon  up  your  fortitude,  my  dear  child ;  we  must  resign  ourselves 
to  God's  will.  But  it  is  hard  to  resign  one's  self  to  Mr  Lassman's 
wicked  recklessness,  which  they  say  was  the  cause  of  the  failure. 
Your  poor  sisters  can  only  cry  with  me  and  give  me  no  hela  If 
you  were  once  here,  there  might  be  a  break  in  the  cloud.  I  aiwavs 
feel  it  impossible  that  you  can  have  been  meant  for  poverty.  If  the 
Langens  wish  to  remain  abroad,  perhaps  you  can  put  yourself  under 
some  one  else's  care  for  the  journey.  But  come  as  soon  as  you  can 
to  your  afflicted  and  loving  mamma,  Fannt  Davilow. 

The  first  effect  of  this  letter  on  Qwendolen  was  half  stupefying. 
The  im^cit  confidence  that  her  destiny  must  be  one  of  luxurious 
ease,  where  any  trouble  that  occurred  would  be  well  clad  and 
provided  for,  had  been  stronger  in  her  own  mind  than  in  her 
mamma's,  being  fed  there  by  her  youthful  blood  and  that  sense  of 
superior  claims  which  made  a  laige  part  of  her  consciousness.  It 
was  almost  as  difficult  for  her  to  believe  suddenly  that  her  position 
had  become  one  of  poverty  and  humiliating  dependence,  as  it  would 
have  been  to  get  into  the  strong  current  of  her  blooming  life  the  chill 
sense  that  her  death  would  reiuly  come.  She  stood  motionless  fw  a 
few  minutes,  then  tossed  off  her  hat  and  automatically  looked  in  the 
glass.  The  coils  of  her  smooth  light-brown  hair  were  still  in  order 
perfect  enough  for  a  ball-room ;  and  as  on  other  nights,  Gwendolen 
might  have  looked  linseringly  at  herself  for  pleasure  (surely  an 
allowable  indulgence) ;  out  now  she  took  no  conscious  note  of  her 
reflectCMd  beauty,  and  simply  stared  right  before  her  as  if  she  had 
been  jarred  by  a  hateful  sound  and  was  waiting  for  any  sign  of  its 
cause.  By-and-by  she  threw  herself  in  the  comer  of  the  red  velvet 
sofa,  took  up  the  letter  again  and  read  it  twice  deliberately,  letting 
it  at  last  fall  on  the  ground,  while  she  rested  her  clasped  hands  on 
her  lap  and  sat  perfectly  still,  shedding  no  tears.  Her  impulse  was  to 
survey  and  resist  the  situation  rather  uian  to  wail  over  it.  There  was 
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no  inward  exclamation  of  **  Poor  mamma ! "  Her  mamma  had  never 
seemed  to  get  much  enjoyment  out  of  life,  and  if  Qwendolen  had 
been  at  this  moment  disposed  to  feel  piir  she  would  have  bestowed 
it  on  herself — for  was  she  not  naturally  and  rightfully  the  chief 
object  of  her  mamma's  anxiety  too  ?  But  it  was  anger,  it  was  resist- 
ance that  possessed  her ;  it  was  bitter  vexation  that  she  had  lost  her 
cains  at  roulette,  whereas  if  her  luck  had  continued  through  this  one 
day  she  would  have  had  a  handsome  sum  to  carry  home,  or  she  might 
have  gone  on  playing  and  won  enough  to  support  them  all.  •  Even 
now  was  it  not  possible  ?  She  had  only  four  napoleons  left  in  her 
purse,  but  she  possessed  some  ornaments  which  she  could  sell  to  a 
dealer:  a  practice  so  common  in  stylish  society  at  Qerman  baths 
that  there  was  no  need  to  be  ashamed  of  it ;  and  even  if  she  had  not 
received  her  mamma's  letter,  she  would  probably  have  decided  to 
get  money  for  an  Etruscan  necklace  which  she  happened  not  to  have 
been  wearing  since  her  arrival ;  nay,  she  might  have  done  so  with 
an  agreeable  sense  that  she  was  living  with  some  intensity  and  escap- 
ing humdrum.  With  ten  louis  at  her  disposal  and  a  return  of  her 
fonner  luck,  which  seemed  probable,  what  could  she  do  better  than 
go  on  playing  for  a  few  days  1  If  her  friends  at  home  disapproved 
of  the  way  in  which  she  got  the  money,  as  they  certainly  would,  still 
the  money  would  be  there.  Qwendolen's  imagination  dwelt  on  this 
course  and  created  agreeable  consequences,  but  not  with  unbroken 
confidence  and  rising  certainty  as  it  would  have  done  if  she  had  been 
touched  with  the  gambler's  mania.  She  had  gone  to  the  roulette- 
table  not  bec^anse  of  passion,  but  in  search  of  it :  her  mind  was  still 
sanely  capable  of  picturing  balanced  probabilities,  and  while  the 
chance  of  winning  allured  her.  the  chance  of  losing  thrust  itself  on 
her  with  alternate  strength  ana  made  a  vision  from  which  her  pride 
shrank  sensitively.  For  she  was  resolved  not  to  tell  the  Langens  that 
any  misfortune  had  befallen  her  family,  or  to  make  herself  in  an^  w^ay 
indebted  to  their  compassion  ;  and  if  she  were  to  part  with  her  jewel- 
lery to  any  observable  extent,  they  would  interfere  by  incjuiries  and 
remonstrances.  The  course  that  held  the  least  risk  of  mtolerable 
annovance  was  to  raise  money  on  her  necklace  early  in  the  morning, 
tell  the  Langens  that  her  mamma  desired  her  immediate  return  with- 
out giving  a  reason,  and  take  the  train  for  Brussels  that  evening. 
She  had  no  maid  with  her,  and  the  Langens  might  make  difficulties 
about  her  returning  alone,  but  her  will  was  peremptory. 

Instead  of  going  to  bed  she  made  as  brilliant  a  light  as  she  could 
and  began  to  pack,  working  diligently,  though  all  the  while  visited 
by  the  scenes  that  might  take  place  on  the  coming  day — now  by  the 
tiresome  explanations  and  farewells,  and  the  whirling  journey  towards 
a  changed  home,  now  by  the  alternative  of  staying  just  another  day 
and  standing  a^in  at  the  roulette-table.  But  always  in  this  latter 
scene  there  was  the  presence  of  that  Deronda,  watching  her  with 
exasperating  irony,  and — the  two  keen  experiences  were  inevitably 
revived  together— beholding  her  again  forsaken  by  luck.     This 
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importunate  image  certainly  helped  to  sway  her  resolve  on  the 
side  of  immediate  departure,  and  to  urge  her  packing  'to  the  point 
which  would  make  a  change  of  mind  inconvenient.  It  had  struck 
twelve  when  she  came  into  her  room,  and  by  the  time  she  was  assur- 
ing herself  that  she  had  left  out  only  what  was  necessaiy,  the  faint 
dawn  was  stealing  through  the  white  blinds  and  dulling  her  candles. 
What  was  the  use  of  going  to  bed  ?  Her  cold  bath  was  refreshment 
enough,  and  she  saw  that  a  slight  trace  of  fati^e  about  the  eyes 
only  niade  her  look  the  more  mteresting.  Before  six  o'clock  she 
was  completely  equipped  in  her  grey  travelling  drees  even  to  her  felt 
hat,  for  she  meant  to  walk  out  as  soon  as  she  could  count  on  seeing 
other  ladies  on  their  way  to  the  springs.  And  happening  to  be 
seated  sideways  before  the  long  stnp  of  mirror  between  ner  two 
windows  she  turned  to  look  at  herself,  leaning  her  elbow  on  the 
back  of  the  chair  in  an  attitude  that  might  have  been  chosen  for  her 
portrait  It  is  possible  to  have  a  strong  self-love  without  any  self- 
satisfaction,  rather  with  a  self-discontent  which  is  the  more  intense 
because  one's  own  little  core  of  egoistic  sensibility  is  a  supreme  care ; 
but  Qwendolen  knew  nothing  of  such  inward  strife.  She  liad  a  naive 
delight  in  her  fortunate  self,  which  any  but  the  harshest  saintliness 
will  have  some  indulgence  for  in  a  girl  who  had  eveiy  day  seen  a 
pleasant  reflection  of  that  self  in  her  friends'  flattery  as  well  as  in 
the  looking-glass.  And  even  in  this  beginning  of  troubles,  while 
for  lack  of  anything  else  to  do  she  sat  gazing  at  her  image  in  the 
crowing  light,  her  face  gathered  a  complacency  gradual  as  the  cheer- 
fulness of  the  morning.  Her  beautiful  lips  curled  into  a  more  and 
more  decided  smile,  till  at  last  she  took  on  her  hat,  leaned  forward 
and  kissed  the  cold  glass  which  had  looked  so  warm.  How  could 
she  believe  in  sorrow  ?  If  it  attacked  her,  she  felt  the  force  to  crush 
it,  to  defy  it,  or  run  away  from  it,  as  she  had  done  already.  Any- 
thing seemed  more  possible  than  that  she  could  go  on  bearing  miseries, 
great  or  smalL 

Madame  von  Langen  never  went  out  before  breakfiEUBt,  so  that 
Gwendolen  could  safdy  end  her  early  walk  by  taking  her  way  home- 
ward through  the  Obere  Strasse  in  which  was  the  needed  shop,  sure 
to  be  open  after  seven.  At  that  hour  any  observers  whom  she 
minded  would  be  either  on  their  walks  in  the  r^on  of  the  springs, 
or  would  be  still  in  their  bedrooms ;  but  certamly  there  was  one 
crand  hotel,  the  Ozarirui,  from  which  eyes  might  follow  her  up  to 
Mr  Wiener's  door.  This  was  a  chance  to  be  risked :  might  she  not 
be  going  in  to  buy  something  which  had  struck  her  fancy  ?  This 
implicit  falsehood  passed  through  her  mind  as  she  remembered  that 
the  Czarina  was  Deronda's  hotel ;  but  she  was  then  already  far  up 
the  Obere  Strasse,  and  she  walked  on  with  her  usual  floating  move- 
ment, every  line  in  her  figure  and  drapery  falling  in  gentle  curves 
attractive  to  all  eyes  except  those  which  discerned  in  them  too  close 
a  resemblance  to  the  serpent,  and  objected  to  the  revival  of  serpent- 
worship.    She  looked  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  and 
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transacted  her  badness  in  the  shop  with  a  coolness  which  gave  little 
Mr  Wiener  nothing  to  remark  except  her  proud  grace  of  manner, 
and  the  superior  size  and  ^ualitr  of  the  three  central  turquoises  in 
the  necklace  she  offered  him.  They  had  belonged  to  a  cnain  once 
her  father's ;  but  she  had  never  known  her  father ;  and  the  necklace 
was  in  all  respects  the  ornament  she  could  most  conveniently  part 
with.  Who  supposes  that  it  is  an  impossible  contradiction  to  be 
superstitious  and  rationalising  at  the  same  time  ?  Roulette  encour- 
ages a  romantic  superstition  as  to  the  chances  of  the  game,  and  the 
most  prosaic  rationalism  as  to  human  sentiments  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  raising  needful  money.  Qwendolen's  dominant  regret  was 
that  after  all  she  had  only  nine  louis  to  add  to  the  four  in  her  purse : 
these  Jew  dealers  were  so  unscrupulous  in  taking  advantage  of 
Christians  unfortunate  at  play !  But  she  was  the  Lcmgens'  guest  in 
their  hired  apartment,  and  had  nothing  to  pay  there  :  thirteen  louis 
would  do  more  than  take  her  home  ;  even  if  she  determined  on  risk- 
ing three,  the  remaining  ten  would  more  than  suffice,  since  she  meant 
to  travel  right  on,  day  and  night  As  she  turned  homewards,  nay, 
entered  and  seated  herself  in  the  salon  to  await  her  friends  and  breaK- 
fast,  she  still  wavered  as  to  her  immediate  departure,  or  rather  she  had 
concluded  to  tell  the  Langens  simply  that  she  had  had  a  letter  from  her 
mamma  desiring  her  return,  and  to  leave  it  still  undecided  when  she 
should  start,  it  was  already  the  usual  breakfast  time,  and  hearing 
some  one  enter  as  she  was  leaning  back  rather  tired  and  hungry  with 
her  eyes  shut,  she  rose  expecting  to  see  one  or  other  of  the  Langens 
—the  words  which  might  determine  her  lingering  at  least  anothegr 
day,  ready-formed  to  nass  her  lips.  But  it  was  the  servant  bringing 
in  a  small  packet  for  Miss  Harleth,  which  had  that  moment  been  left 
at  the  door.  Gwendolen  took  it  in  her  hand  and  immediatelv  hur- 
ried into  her  own  room.  She  looked  paler  and  more  agitated  than 
when  she  had  first  read  her  mamma's  letter.  Something — she  never 
quite  knew  what — ^revealed  to  her  before  she  opened  the  packet  that 
it  contained  the  necklace  she  had  just  parted  with.  Underneath  the 
paper  it  was  wrapt  in  a  cambric  handkerchief,  and  within  this  was  a 
scrap  of  tom-off  note-paper,  on  which  was  written  with  a  pencil  in 
clear  but  rapid  handwriting — "  A  stranger  uho  has  found  Miss  Har- 
le&i^s  necklace  returns  it  to  her  with  the  hope  that  she  will  not  again  ri^ 
the  loss  of  t'e." 

Gwendolen  reddened  with  the  vexation  of  wounded  pride.  A 
hxge  comer  of  the  handkerchief  seemed  to  have  been  recklessly  torn 
off  to  get  rid  of  a  mark ;  but  she  at  once  believed  in  the  first  image 
of  "  the  stranger  "  that  presented  itself  to  her  mind.  It  was  Deronda ; 
he  must  have  seen  her  go  into  the  shop  ;  he  must  have  gone  in  im- 
mediately after,  and  repurchased  the  necklace.  He  had  taken  an 
unpardonable  liberty,  and  had  dared  to  place  her  in  a  thoroughly 
hateful  position.  What  could  she  do? — Not,  assuredly,  act  on 
her  conviction  that  it  was  he  who  had  sent  her  the  necklac4|^d 
straightway  send  it  back  to  him :  that  would  be  to  face  the  po»- 
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sibilitv  that  she  had  been  mistaken ;  na^,  even  if  the  ''stranger** 
were  he  and  no  other,  it  would  be  something  too  gross  for  her  to  let 
him  know  that  she  had  divined  this,  and  to  meet  him  again  with 
that  recognition  in  their  minds.  He  knew  very  well  that  htf  was 
entangling  her  in  helpless  humiliation  :  it  was  another  way  of  smil- 
ing at  her  ironically,  and  taking  the  air  of  a  supercilious  mentor. 
Gwendolen  felt  the  bitter  tears  of  mortification  rising  and  roUing 
down  her  cheeks.  No  one  had  ever  before  dared  to  treat  her  with 
irony  and  contempt.  One  thing  was  clear :  she  must  carry  out  her  re- 
solution to  quit  this  place  at  once ;  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  reap- 
pear in  the  public  mton,  still  less  stand  at  the  gaming-table  with  the 
risk  of  seeing  Deronda.  Now  came  an  importunate  knock  at  the 
door :  breakfast  was  ready.  Gwendolen  with  a  passionate  movement 
thrust  necklace,  cambric,  scrap  of  paper  and  all  into  her  n^ceMatre, 
pressed  her  handkerchief  against  her  face,  and  after  pausing  a  minute 
or  two  to  summon  back  her  proud  self-control,  went  to  join  her 
friends.  Such  signs  of  tears  and  fatigue  as  were  left  seemed  accor- 
dant enough  with  the  account  she  at  once  gave  of  her  having  been 
called  home,  for  some  reason  which  she  feared  might  be  a  trouble  of 
her  mamma  s ;  and  of  her  having  sat  up  to  do  her  packing,  instead  of 
waiting  for  help  from  her  friend's  maia.  There  was  much  protesta- 
tion, as  she  haa  expected,  against  her  travelling  alone,  but  she  per- 
sisted in  refusing  any  arrangements  for  companiouBhip.  She  would 
be  put  into  the  ladies'  compartment  and  go  nght  on.  She  could  rest 
exceedingly  well  in  the  tram,  and  was  afraid  of  nothing. 

In  this  way  it  happened  that  Gwendolen  never  reappeared  at  the 
roulette-table,  but  set  off  that  Thursday  evening  for  Brussels,  and  on 
Saturday  morning  arrived  at  Offendene,  the  home  to  which  she  and 
her  family  were  soon  to  say  a  last  good-bye. 


CHAPTER    IIT. 

'*  Let  no  flower  of  the  spring  pass  by  as :  let  as  crown  oorselves  with  rosebuds  before 
they  be  withered."— Book  or  wisdom. 

Pity  that  Offendene  was  not  the  home  of  Miss  Harleth's  childhood, 
or  endeared  to  her  by  family  memories !  A  human  life,  I  think, 
should  be  well  rooted  in  some  spot  of  a  native  land,  where  it 
may  get  the  love  of  tender  kinship  for  the  face  of  earth,  for  the 
labours  men  go  forth  to,  for  the  sounds  and  accents  that  haunt  it, 
for  whatever  will  give  that  early  home  a  familiar  unmistakable 
difference  amidst  the  future  widening  of  knowledge  :  a  spot  where 
the  definiteness  of  early  memories  may  be  inwrought  with  affection, 
and^|kindiy  acquaintance  with  all  neighbours,  even  to  the  dogs  and 
donfeys,  may  spread  not  by  sentimentel  effort  and  reflection,  out  as 
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a  sweet  habit  of  the  bloocL  At  five  yean  old,  mortals  are  not  prepared 
to  be  citizens  of  the  world,  to  be  stimulated  by  abstract  nouns,  to 
soar  above  preference  into  impartiality;  and  that  prejudice  in  favour 
of  milk  witn  which  we  blindly  b^^,  is  a  type  of  the  way  body  and 
soul  must  get  nounshed  at  least  &r  a  time.  The  best  introduction 
to  astronomy  is  to  think  of  the  nightly  heavens  as  a  little  lot  of  stars 
belonging  to  one's  own  homestead 

But  this  blessed  persistence  in  which  afifection  can  take  root  had 
been  wanting  in  Uwendolen's  life.  Offendene  had  been  chosen 
as  her  mamma's  home  simply  for  its  nearness  to  Pennicote  Rectoiy; 
and  it  was  only  the  vear  before  that  Mrs  Davilow,  Gwendolen,  and 
her  four  half-sisters  ^the  governess  and  the  maid  following  in  another 
vehicle)  had  been  dnven  along  the  avenue  for  the  first  time  on  a  late 
October  afternoon  when  the  rooks  were  cawing  loudly  above  them, 
and  the  yellow  ehn-leaves  wera  whirling. 

The  season  suited  the  aspect  of  the  old  oblong  red-brick  house, 
rather  too  anxiously  ornamented  with  stone  at  every  line,  not 
excepting  the  double  row  of  narrow  windows  and  the  laige  scjuare 
portico.  The  stone  encouraged  a  greenish  lichen,  the  brick  a 
powdery  grey,  so  that  though  the  building  was  ri^dly  rectangular 
there  was  no  harshness  in  the  physiognomy  which  it.  turned  to  the 
three  avenues  cut  east,  west,  ana  south  in  the  hundred  yards'  breadth 
of  old  plantation  encircling  the  immediate  grounds.  One  would  have 
liked  tne  house  to  have  been  lifted  on  a  kaoll,  so  as  to  look  beyond 
its  own  little  domain  to  the  long  thatched  roofs  of  the  distant  villages, 
the  church  towers,  the  scattered  homesteads,  the  gradual  rise  of 
stucing  woods,  and  the  green  breadths  of  undulating  park  which 
made  the  beautiful  face  of  the  earth  in  that  part  of  Wessex.  But 
though  standing  thus  behind  a  screen  amid  flat  pastures,  it  had  on 
one  side  a  glimpse  of  the  wider  world  in  the  lofty  curves  of  the  chalk 
dowiut,  grand  steadfast  forms  played  over  bv  the  changing  days. 

The  house  was  but  just  large  enough  to  be  called  a  mansion,  and 
was  moderately  rented,  having  no  manor  attached  to  it,  and  being 
rather  difficult  to  let  with  its  sombre  furniture  and  fiEuied  upholstery. 
Bat  inside  and  outside  it  was  what  no  beholder  could  suppose  to  be 
inhabited  by  retired  tradespeople :  a  certainty  which  was  worth 
many  conveniences  to  tenants  who  not  only  had  the  taste  that 
shrinks  from  new  finei^,  but  also  were  in  that  border-territory  of 
rank  where  annexation  is  a  burning  topic ;  and  to  take  up  her  abode 
in  a  house  which  had  once  sufficed  for  dowager  countesses  gave  a 
perceptible  tinge  to  Mrs  Davilow's  satisfaction  in  having  an  establish- 
ment of  her  own.  This,  rather  mysteriously  to  Gwendolen,  appeared 
soddenly  possible  on  the  death  of  her  step-father  Captain  Davilow, 
who  had  for  the  last  nine  years  ioined  his  family  only  in  a  brief  and 
fitfid  manner,  enough  to  reconcile  them  to  his  long  absences ;  but  she 
cared  much  more  for  the  &ct  than  for  the  explanation.  All  her  pros- 
pects had  become  more  agreeable  in  consequence.  She  had  disuked 
their  former  way  of  life,  roving  from  one  foreign  watering-place 
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or  Paxiaian  apartment  to  another,  always  feeling  new  antipathies  to 
new  suites  of  hired  furniture,  and  meeting  new  people  under  condi- 
tions which  made  her  appear  of  little  importance ;  and  the  variation 
of  having  passed  two  years  at  a  showy  scnool,  where  on  all  occasions 
of  display  she  had  been  put  foremost,  had  only  deepened  her  sense 
that  BO  exceptional  a  person  as  herself  could  hardly  remain  in 
ordinary  circumstances  or  in  a  social  position  less  than  advantageous. 
Any  fear  of  this  latter  evil  was  baniahed  now  that  her  mamma  was 
to  have  an  establishment ;  for  on  the  point  of  birth  Gwendolen  was 
quite  easy.  She  had  no  notion  how  her  maternal  grandfather  got 
the  fortune  inherited  by  his  two  daughters ;  but  he  had  been  a  West 
Indian — ^which  seemed  to  exclude  further  question ;  and  she  knew 
that  her  father's  family  was  so  high  as  to  take  no  notice  of  her 
mamma,  who  nevertheless  preserved  with  much  pride  the  miniature 
of  a  Lady  Molly  in  that  connection.  She  would  probably  have 
known  much  more  about  her  father  but  for  a  little  incident  which 
happened  when  she  was  twelve  years  old.  Mrs  Davilow  had  brought 
out,  as  she  did  only  at  wide  intervals,  various  memorials  of  her  first 
husband,  and  while  showing  his  miniature  to  Qwendolen  recalled 
with  a  fervour  which  seemed  to  count  on  a  peculiar  filial  sympathy, 
the  fact  that  dear'papa  liad  died  when  his  little  daughter  was  in  long 
clothes.  Qwendolen,  immediately  thinking  of  the  unlovable  step- 
father whom  she  had  been  acquamted  with  the  greater  part  of  her 
life  while  her  frocks  were  short,  said — 

^  Why  did  you  marry  again,  mamma  ?  It  would  have  been  nicer 
if  you  liad  not." 

Airs  Davilow  coloured  deeply,  a  slight  convulsive  movement  passed 
over  her  £M:e,  and  straightway  shutting  up  the  memoriab  she  said, 
with  a  violence  quite  unusual  in  her — 

"  You  have  no  feeling,  child  ! " 

Gwendolen,  who  was  fond  of  her  mamma,  felt  hurt  and  ashamed, 
and  had  never  since  dared  to  ask  a  question  about  her  father. 

This  was  not  the  onlv  instance  in  which  she  had  brought  on  her- 
self the  pain  of  some  nlial  compunction.  It  was  always  arranged, 
when  possible,  that  she  should  have  a  small  bed  in  her  mamma's 
room ;  for  Mrs  Davilow's  motherly  tenderness  chma  chiefly  to  her 
eldest  girl,  who  had  been  bom  in  her  happier  time.  One  night  under 
an  attack  of  pain  she  found  that  the  specific  regularly  placeid  by  her 
bedside  had  been  forgotten,  and  begged  Gwendolen  to  get  out  of  bed 
and  reach  it  for  her.  That  healthy  young  lady,  snug  and  warm  as  a 
rosy  infant  in  her  little  couch,  objected  to  step  out  into  the  cold,  and 
lying  perfectly  still,  grumbled  a  refusal.  Mrs  Davilow  went  without 
the  medicine  and  never  reproached  her  daughter ;  but  the  next  day 
Gwendolen  was  keenly  conscious  of  what  must  be  in  her  mamma  s 
mind,  and  tried  to  make  amends  by  caresses  which  cost  her  no  effort. 
Having  always  been  the  pet  and  pride  of  the  household,  waited  on 
by  mother,  sisters,  governess,  and  maids,  as  if  she  had  been  a  princess 
in  exile,  she  naturally  found  it  difficult  to  think  her  own  pleasure 
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leflB  important  than  others  made  it,  and  when  it  was  positively 
thwarted  felt  an  astoni^ed  resentment  apt,  in  her  cruder  days,  to 
vent  itself  in  one  of  those  passionate  acts  which  look  like  a  contra- 
diction of  habitual  tendencies.  Though  never  even  as  a  child 
thoa2;htles8ly  cruel,  nay,  delighting  to  rescue  drowning  insects  and 
watcn  their  recovery,  there  was  a  disagreeable  silent  remembrance 
of  her  having  strangled  her  sister's  canary-bird  in  a  final  fit  of 
exasperation  at  its  shnll  singing  which  had  again  and  a^jain  jamngly 
interrapted  her  own.  She  had  taken  pains  to  buy  a  wmte  mouse  for 
her  sister  in  retribution,  and  though  inwardly  excusing  herself  on  the 
gronnd  of  a  peculiar  sensitiveness  which  was  a  mark  of  her  general 
superiority,  the  thought  of  that  infelonious  murder  had  always  made 
her  wince.  Qwendolen's  nature  was  not  remorseless,  but  she  liked 
to  make  her  penances  easy,  and  now  that  she  was  twenty  and  more, 
some  of  her  native  force  had  turned  into  a  self-control  by  whicn 
fike  guarded  herself  from  penitential  humiliation.  There  was  more 
show  of  fire  and  will  in  her  than  ever,  but  there  was  more  calculation 
underneath  it.  •     , 

On  this  day  of  arrival  at  Offendene,  which  not  even  Mrs  Davilow 
had  seen  before — the  place  having  been  taken  for  her  by  her  brother- 
in-law  Mr  Ghiscoigne — ^when  all  had  got  down  from  the  carriage,  and 
were  standing  unaer  the  porch  in  front  of  the  open  door,  so  that  they 
could  have  both  a  genend  view  of  the  place  and  a  glimpse  of  the 
stone  hall  and  staircase  hung  with  sombre  pictures,  but  enlivened  by 
a  blight  wood  fire,  no  one  spoke  :  mamma,  the  four  sisters,  and  the 
governess  all  looked  at  Gwendolen,  as  if  their  feelings  depended 
entirely  on  her  decision.  Of  the  girls,  from  Alice  in  her  sixteenth 
year  to  Isabel  in  her  tenth,  hardly  an  vthing  could  be  said  on  a  first 
view,  but  that  they  were  girlish,  and  that  their  black  dresses  were 
getting  shabbv.  Miss  Meny  was  elderly  and  altogether  neutral  in 
expression.  Mrs  DaviloVs  worn  beauty  seemed  the  more  pathetic 
for  the  look  of  entire  appeal  which  she  cast  at  Gwendolen,  who  was 
glancing  round  at  the  nouse,  the  landscape,  and  the  entrance-hall 
with  an  air  of  rapid  judgment.  Imagine  a  young  race-horse  in  the 
paddock  among  tmtrimmed  ponies  and  patient  hacks. 

''Welly  dear,  what  do  you  think  of  the  place  ?"  said  Mrs  Davilow 
at  last,  in  a  gentle  deprecatory  tone. 

**  I  think  it  is  charming,"  said  Gwendolen,  quickly.  "  A  romantic 
place ;  anything  delightful  may  happen  in  it ;  it  would  be  a  good 
Lacl^onnd  for  anytlung.   No  one  need  be  ashamed  of  living  here." 

*^  There  is  certainly  nothing  common  about  it" 

**  Oh,  it  would  do  for  fallen  royalty  or  any  sort  of  grand  poverty. 
We  ought  properly  to  have  been  living  in  splendour,  and  have  come 
down  to  this.  It  would  have  been  as  romantic  as  could  be.  But  I 
thought  my  uncle  and  aunt  Gascoigne  would  be  here  to  meet  us,  and 
my  cousin  Anna,"  added  Gwendolen,  her  tone  changed  to  ^arp 
snrpriK. 

**  We  are  early,"  said  Mrs  Davilow ;  and  entering  the  hall,  she  said 
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to  the  housekeeper  who  came  forward,  ''You  expect  Mr  and  Mrs 
Gascoigne  ? " 

**  Tea,  madam :  they  were  here  yesterday  to  give  particular  orders 
about  the  fires  and  the  dinner.  But  as  to  fires,  I've  had  'em  in  all 
the  rooms  for  the  last  week,  and  everything  is  well  aired.  I  could 
wish  some  of  the  furniture  paid  better  for  fldl  the  cleaning  if  s  had, 
but  I  think  you'll  see  the  brasses  have  been  done  justice  to.  I  think 
when  Mr  and  Mrs  Oascoigne  come,  they'll  tell  you  nothing's  been 
neglected.    TheyHil  be  here  at  five,  for  certain." 

This  satisfied  Qwendolen,  who  was  not  prepared  to  have  their 
arrival  treated  with  indifference ;  and  after  trippins  a  little  wav  up 
the  matted  stone  staircase  to  take  a  survey  there,  SQe  tripped  aown 
again,  and  followed  by  all  the  girls  looked  into  each  of  the  rooms 
opening  from  the  hall — ^the  dining-room  all  dark  oak  and  worn  red 
satin  damask,  with  a  copy  of  snarling,  worrying  dogs  from  Snyders 
over  the  sideboard,  and  a  Christ  breaking  bread  over  the  mantel- 
piece ;  the  library  with  a  general  aspect  and  smell  of  old  brown 
leather ;  and  lastly,  the  drawing-room,  which  was  entered  through  a 
small  antechamber  crowded  with  venerable  knick-knacks. 

"  Mamma,  inii.TmniL,  pray  come  here ! "  said  Gwendolen,  Mrs  Davi- 
low  having  followed  slowly  in  talk  with  the  housekeeper.  "  Here  is 
an  oi]^an.  I  will  be  Saint  Cecilia :  some  one  shall  pamt  me  as  Saint 
Cecilia.  Jocosa  (this  was  her  name  for  Miss  Merry),  let  dovm  my 
hair.    See,  mamma  ! " 

She  had  thrown  off  her  hat  and  gloves,  and  seated  herself  before 
the  organ  in  an  admirable  pose,  looking  upward ;  while  the  submis> 
sive  and  sad  Jocosa  took  out  the  one  comb  which  fastened  the  coil  of 
hair,  and  then  shook  out  the  mass  till  it  fell  in  a  smooth  light-brown 
stream  far  below  its  owner's  slim  waist. 

Mrs  Davilow  smiled  and  said,  ''  A  charming  picture,  my  dear ! " 
not  indifferent  to  the  display  of  her  pet,  even  in  the  presence  of  a 
housekeeper.  Gwendolen  rose  and  laughed  with  delight.  All  this 
seemed  quite  to  the  purpose  on  entering  a  new  house  which  was  so 
excellent  a  background. 

*'  \Miat  a  queer,  quaint,  picturesque  room ! "  she  went  on,  looking 
about  her.  "  I  like  these  old  embroidered  chairs,  and  the  garlands 
on  the  wainscot,  and  the  pictures  that  may  be  anything.  Tnat  one 
with  the  ribs — ^nothing  but  ribs  and  darkness— I  should  think  that  is 
Spanish,  mamma." 

'*  Oh  Gwendolen  I"  said  the  small  Isabel,  in  a  tone  of  astonishment, 
while  she  held  open  a  hinged  panel  of  the  wainscot  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room. 

Every  one,  Gwendolen  first,  went  to  look.  The  opened  panel  had 
disclosed  the  picture  of  an  upturned  dead  face,  from  which  an  obscure 
figure  seemed  to  be  fleeing  with  outstretched  arms.  '^  How  horrible  ! " 
said  Mrs  Davilow,  with  a  look  of  mere  disgust ;  but  Gwendolen  shud- 
dered silently,  and  Isabel,  a  plain  and  altogether  inconvenient  child 
with  an  alarming  memory,  said — 
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"  You  will  never  stay  in  this  room  by  yoniselfy  Gwendolen  " 

**  How  dare  yon  open  things  which  were  meant  to  be  shut  up,  you 
perrerse  little  creature?"  said  Gwendolen,  in  her  angriest  tone. 
Then  snatching  the  panel  out  of  the  hand  of  the  culprit,  we  closel  it 
hastily,  saying,  "  There  is  a  lock — where  is  the  key  f  Let  the  key  be 
fonnd,  or  else  let  one  be  made,  and  let  nobody  open  it  again ;  or 
rather,  let  the  key  be  brought  to  me." 

At  this  command  to  everybody  in  general  Gwendolen  turned  with 
a  face  which  was  flushed  in  reaction  from  her  chill  shudder,  and 
said,  **  Let  us  go  up  to  our  own  room,  mamma." 

The  housekeeper  on  searching  found  the  kev  in  the  drawer  of  a 
cabinet  dose  by  the  panel,  and  presently  handed  it  to  Bugle,  the 
lady's-maid,  temng  her  significantly  to  give  it  to  her  Royal  High- 
ness. 

^  I  don't  know  who  you  mean,  Mrs  Startin,"  said  Bugle,  who  had 
been  busv  up-atairs  during  the  scene  in  the  drawing-room,  and  was 
rather  offended  at  this  irony  in  a  new  servant. 

^  I  mean  the  young  lady  that's  to  command  us  all — and  well 
wortbv  for  looks  and  figure,"  replied  Mrs  Startin  in  propitiation. 
"She'll  know  what  key  it  is." 

'^  If  you  have  laid  out  what  we  want,  go  and  see  to  the  others, 
finale,  Gwendolen  had  said,  when  she  and  Mrs  Davilow  entered 
their  black  and  yellow  bedroom,  where  a  pretty  little  white  couch 
▼as  prepared  by  the  side  of  the  black  and  yellow  catafalque  known 
as  *  tne  best  bed.'    "  I  wiU  help  mamma." 

But  her  first  movement  was  to  go  to  the  tall  mirror  between  the 
windows,  which  reflected  herself  and  the  room  completely,  while  her 
mamma  eat  down  and  also  looked  at  the  reflection. 

"  That  is  a  becoming  glass,  Gwendolen  ;  or  is  it  the  black  and  gold 
colour  that  sets  you  oft'  ? "  said  Mrs  Davilow,  as  Gwendolen  stood 
obliquely  with  her  three-quarter  face  turned  towards  the  mirror,  and 
her  left  hand  brushing  back  the  stream  of  hair. 

"  I  should  make  a  tolerable  Saint  Cecilia  with  some  white  roses  on 
my  head,"  said  Gwendolen, — **  only,  how  about  my  nose,  mamma  7 
I  think  saints*  noses  never  in  the  least  turn  up.  I  wish  you  had 
given  me  your  perfectly  straight  nose ;  it  would  have  done  for  any 
sort  of  character — a  nose  of  all  work.  Mine  is  only  a  happy  nose  ; 
it  would  not  do  so  well  for  tragedy." 

^  Oh,  i^  dear,  any  nose  will  do  to  be  miserable  with  in  this  world,'* 
said  Mrs  Davilow,  with  a  deep,  weary  sigh,  throwing  her  black  bon- 
net on  the  table,  and  resting  ner  elbow  near  it. 

**  Now,  mamma, "  said  Gwendolen,  in  a  strongly  remonstrant  tone, 
tnminff  away  from  the  glass  with  an  air  of  vexation, "  don't  begin  to 
be  dull  here.  It  spoils  all  my  pleasure,  and  everything  may  be  so 
happy  now.    What  have  you  to  be  gloomy  about  now  ?" 

"  rTothing,  dear  "  said  Mrs  Davilow,  seeming  to  rouse  herself,  and 
beginning  to  take  off  her  dresa.  '^  It  is  always  enough  for  me  to  see 
yon  happy." 

B 
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<<  But  you  should  be  happy  yourself,"  said  Gwendolen,  still  discon- 
tentedly, thouffh  goiDg  to  help  her  niamma  with  caressing  touches. 
'^  Can  nobody  be  happy  after  tney  are  quite  young  i  You  have  made 
me  feel  sometimes  as  if  nothing  were  ol  any  use.  With  the  girls  so 
troublesome,  and  Jocosa  so  dreadfully  wooden  and  ugly,  and  every- 
thing make-shift  about  us,  and  you  looking  so  dull — what  was  the 
use  of  my  being  anything  ? '  But  now  you  might  be  happy.'' 

''  So  I  shall,  dear,"  said  Mrs  Davilow,  patting  the  cheek  that  was 
bending  near  her. 

*'  Yea,  but  really.  Not  with  a  sort  of  make-believe,"  said  Qwen- 
dolen,  with  resolute  perseverance.  "  See  what  a  hand  and  arm  ! — 
much  more  beautiful  than  mine.  Any  one  can  see  you  were  alto- 
gether more  beautiful." 

«  No,  no,  dear ;  I  was  always  heavier.  Never  half  so  charming  as 
you  are. ' 

**  Well,  but  what  is  t&e  use  of  my  being  charming,  if  it  is  to  end 
in  my  being  dull  and  not  minding  anything  1  Is  that  what  marriage 
always  comes  to  ? " 

"  No,  child,  certainly  not  Marriage  is  the  only  happy  state  for  a 
woman,  as  I  trust  you  will  prove." 

'^  I  will  not  put  up  with  it  if  it  is  not  a  happy  state.  I  am  deter- 
mined to  be  happy — ^at  least  not  to  go  on  muadling  away  my  life  as 
other  people  do,  being  and  doing  notning  remarkable.  I  have  made 
up  my  mmd  not  to  let  other  people  interfere  with  me  as  they  have 
done.  Here  is  some  warm  water  ready  for  you,  mamma,"  Gwen- 
dolen ended,  proceeding  to  take  off  her  own  dress  and  then  waiting 
to  have  her  hair  wound  up  by  her  mamma. 

There  was  silence  for  a  minute  or  two,  till  Mrs  Davilow  said, 
while  coiling  the  daughter's  hair,  "  I  am  sure  I  have  never  crossed 
you,  Gwendolen." 

'*  You  often  want  me  to  do  what  I  don't  like." 

^*  You  mean,  to  give  Alice  lessons  ? " 

*^  Yes.  And  I  have  done  it  because  you  asked  me.  But  I  don't 
see  why  I  should,  else.  It  borea  me  to  death,  she  is  so  slow.  She 
has  no  ear  for  music,  or  language,  or  anything  else.  It  would  be 
much  better  for  her  to  be  ignorant,  mamma :  it  is  her  rdle,  she 
would  do  it  well." 

''  That  is  a  hard  thing  to  say  of  your  poor  sister,  Gwendolen,  who 
is  so  good  to  you,  and  waits  on  you  hand  and  foot" 

<<  I  don't  see  why  it  is  hai'd  to  call  things  by  their  right  names, 
and  put  them  in  their  proper  places.  The  hardship  is  for  me  to 
have  to  waste  my  time  on  ner.  Now  let  me  fasten  up  your  hair, 
mamma." 

"  We  must  make  haste  ;  your  uncle  and  aunt  will  be  here  soon. 
For  heaven's  sake,  don't  be  scornful  to  them,  my  dear  child !  or  to 
your  cousin  Anna,  whom  you  will  always  be  going  out  with.  Do 
promise  me,  Gwendolen.  You  know,  you  can't  expect  Anna  to  be 
equal  to  you." 
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**  1  don't  want  her  to  be  equal/'  said  Gwendolen,  with  a  toss  of 
her  head  and  a  smile,  and  the  discussion  ended  there. 

When  Mr  and  Mrs  Gascoigne  and  their  daughter  came,  Gwendolen, 
far  from  being  scornful,  behaved  as  prettily  as  possible  to  them.  She 
was  int3x>ducing  herself  anew  to  relatives  who  nad  not  seen  her  since 
the  comparativelv  unfinished  age  of  sixteen,  and  she  was  anxious — 
no,  not  anxious,  out  resolved  that  they  should  admire  her. 

Mrs  Gascoigne  bore  a  family  likeness  to  her  sister.  But  she  was 
darker  and  su^hter,  her  face  was  unworn  by  orief,  her  movements 
were  less  languid,  her  expression  more  alert  and  critical  as  that  of  a 
rector's  wife  bound  to  exert  a  beneficent  authority.  Their  closest 
resemblance  lay  in  a  non-resistant  disposition,  inclined  to  imitation 
and  obedience  ;  but  this,  owing  to  the  difference  in  their  circum- 
stances,  had  led  them  to  very  different  issues.  The  younger  sister 
had  been  indiscreet,  or  at  least  unfortunate  in  her  marriages ;  the 
elder  believed  herself  the  most  enviable  of  wives,  and  her  pliancy 
had  ended  in  her  sometimes  taking  shapes  of  surprising  definiteness. 
Many  of  her  opinions,  such  as  those  on  church  sovemment  and  the 
character  of  Archbishop  Laud,  seemed  too  decided  under  every  altera- 
tion  to  have  been  arrived  at  otherwise  than  by  a  wifely  receptiveness. 
And  there  was  much  to  encourage  trust  in  her  husband's  authority. 
He  had  some  agreeable  virtues,  some  striking  advantages,  and  the 
filings  that  were  imputed  to  him  all  leaned  toward  the  side  of 
rocceas. 

One  of  his  advantages  was  a  fine  person,  which  perhaps  was  even 
more  impressive  at  fifty-seven  than  it  had  been  earlier  in  life.  There 
were  no  distinctively  clerical  lines  in  the  face,  no  official  reserve  or 
ostentatious  beni^nitv  of  expression,  no  tricks  of  starchiness  or  of 
affected  ease :  in  his  Inverness  cape  he  could  not  have  been  identified 
eicept  as  a  gentleman  with  handsome  dark  features,  a  nose  which 
beean  with  an  intention  to  be  aquiline  but  suddenly  became  straight, 
ana  iron-grey  hair.  Perhaps  he  owed  this  freedom  from  the  sort  of 
professional  make-up  which  penetrates  skin  tones  and  gestures  and 
defies  all  drapery,  to  the  lact  that  he  had  once  been  Captain 
Oaakin,  having  taken  orders  and  a  diphthong  but  shortly  before  his 
engagement  to  Miss  Armyn.  If  any  one  had  objected  tliat  his 
preparation  for  the  clerical  function  was  inadequate,  his  friends 
niight  have  asked  who  made  a  better  figure  in  it,  who  preached 
better  or  had  more  authority  in  his  parish  ?  He  had  a  native  gift 
for  administration,  being  tolerant  both  of  opinions  and  conduct,  oe- 
cause  he  fdt  himself  able  to  overrule  them,  and  was  free  from  the 
irritations  of  conscious  feebleness.  He  smiled  pleasantly  at  the 
foible  of  a  taste  which  he  did  not  share — at  fioriculture  or  antiquari- 
anism  for  example,  which  were  much  in  vogue  among  his  fellow- 
clergjrmen  in  the  diocese :  for  himself,  he  preferred  following  the 
history  of  a  campaign,  or  divining  from  his  knowledge  of  Nessel- 
rode's  motives  what  would  have  been  his  conduct  if  our  cabinet  had 
taken  a  different  course.     Mr  Gascoigne^s  tone  of  thinking  after 
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some  long-quieted  fluctuations  had  become  ecclesiastical  rather  than 
theological ;  not  the  modem  Anglican,  but  what  he  would  have 
called  sound  English,  free^  from  nonsense :  such  as  became  a  man 
who  Idoked  at  a  national  religion  by  daylight,  and  saw  it  in  its 
relations  to  other  things.  No  clerical  magistrate  had  greater  weight 
at  sessions,  or  less  of  mischievous  impracticableness  in  relation  to 
worldly  affairs.  Indeed,  the  worst  imputation  thrown  out  against 
him  was  worldliness  :  it  couM  not  be  proved  that  he  forsook  the  less 
fortunate,  but  it  was  not  to  be  denied  that  the  friendships  he  culti- 
vated were  of  a  kind  likely  to  be  useful  to  the  father  of  six  sons  and 
two  daughters ;  and  bitter  observers — for  in  Wessex,  say  ten  years 
ago,  there  were  persons  whose  bitterness  may  now  seem  incredible — 
remarked  that  the  colour  of  his  opinions  had  changed  in  consistency 
with  this  principle  of  action.  But  cheerful,  successful  worldliness 
has  a  false  air  of  being  more  selfish  than  the  acrid,  unsuccessful 
kind,  whose  secret  history  is  summed  up  in  the  terrible  words,  "Sold, 
but  not  paid  for." 

Gwendolen  wondered  that  she  had  not  better  remembered  how 
very  fine  a  man  her  imcle  was  ;  but  at  the  age  of  sixteen  she  was  a 
less  capable  and  more  indifferent  judge.  At  present  it  was  a  matter 
of  extreme  interest  to  her  that  she  was  to  have  the  near  countenance 
of  a  dignified  male  relative,  and  that  the  family  life  would  cease  to 
be  entirely,  insipidly  feminine.  She  did  not  intend  that  her  uncle 
should  control  ner,  but  she  saw  at  once  that  it  would  be  altogether 
agreeable  to  her  that  he  should  be  proud  of  introducing  her  as  his 
niece.  And  there  was  every  sign  of  his  being  likely  to  feel  that 
pride.     He  certainly  looked  at  her  with  admiration  as  he  said — 

"  You  have  outgrown  Anna,  my  deat,"  putting  his  Arm  tenderly 
round  his  daughter,  whose  shy  face  was  a  tiny  copy  of  his  own,  and 
drawing  her  forwani.  "  She  is  not  so  old  as  you  bv  a  year,  but  her 
growing  days  are  certainly  over.  I  hope  you  will  be  excellent  coin- 
panions." 

He  did  give  a  comparing  glance  at  his  daughter,  but  if  he  saw  her 
inferiority,  he  might  also  see  that  Anna's  timid  appearance  and 
miniature  figure  must  appeal  to  a  different  taste  from  that  which 
was  attract^  by  Gwendolen,  and  that  the  girls  coidd  hardly  be 
rivals.  Gwendolen,  at  least,  was  awafe  of  this,  and  kissed  her  cousin 
with  real  cordiality  as  well  as  grace,  saying,  "A  companion  is  just 
what  I  want  I  am  so  glad  we  are  oome  to  live  here.  And  mamma 
will  be  much  happier  now  she  is  near  you,  aunt." 

The  aunt  trusted  indeed  that  it  would  be  so,  and  felt  it  a  blessing; 
that  a  suitable  home  had  been  vacant  in  their  uncle*s  parish.  Then, 
of  course,  notice  had  to  be  taken  of  the  four  other  cirls  whom  Gwen- 
dolen had  always  felt  to  be  superfluous  :  all  of  a  girlish  average  that 
made  four  units  utterly  unimportant,  and  yet  from  her  earliest  days 
an  obtrusive  influential  fact  in  her  life.  She  was  conscious  of  having 
been  much  kinder  to  them  than  could  have  been  expected  And  it 
was  evident  to  her  that  her  uncle  and  aunt  also  felt  it  a  pity  there 
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were  bo  many  girls : — what  rational  person  conld  feel  otherwise, 
exce]3t  x>oor  mamma^  who  never  would  see  how  Alice  set  up  her 
shomders  and  lifted  her  eyebrows  till  she  had  no  forehead  left,  how 
Bertha  and  Fanny  whispered  and  tittered  together  about  everything, 
or  how  Isabel  was  always  listening  and  staring  and  forgetting  where 
she  waSy  and  treading  on  the  toes  ef  her  suffering  elders  i 

"You  have  brothers,  Anna,"  said  Qwendolen,  while  the  sisters 
were  being  noticed.    "  I  think  you  are  enviable  there." 

"  Yes,"  said  Anna,  simply,  "  I  am  very  fond  of  them ;  but  of 
course  their  education  is  a  great  anxiety  ta  papa.  He  used  to  say 
they  made  me  a  tomboy.  I  reallv  was  a  great  romp  with  Rex.  I 
think  you  will  like  Rex.    He  will  come  home  before  Christmas." 

"  I  remember  I  used  to  think  you  rather  wild  and  shy  ;  bat  it  is 
difficult  now  to  imagine  you  a  romp,"  said  Gwendolen,  smiling. 

"  Of  course  I  am  altered  now  ;  I  am  eome  out,  and  all  that.  But 
in  reality  I  like  to  go*  black-berrying  w^ith  Edwy  and  Lotta  as  well  as 
ever.  I  am  not  very  fend  of  going  out ;  but  I  daresay  I  shall  like 
it  better  now  you  will  be  often  with  roe.  I  am  not  at  all  clever, 
and  I  never  know  what  to  say.  It  seems  so  useless  to  say  what 
everybody  knows,  and  I  can  think  of  nothing  eke,  except  what 
papa  savB." 

**  I  shall  like  going  out  with  you  very  much,"  said  Gwendolen, 
well  disposed  towards  this  naive  cousin.    **  Are  you  fond  of  riding  ? " 

"Yes,  but  we  have  only  one  Shetland  pony  amongst  us.  Papa 
fia3rs  he  can't  afiford  more,  besides  the  carriage-horses  and  his  own 
n^ ;  he  has  so  many  expenses." 

^  I  intend  to  have  a  horse  and  ride  a  great  deal  now,"  said  Gwen- 
dolen, in  a  tone  of  decision.  "  Is  the  society  pleasant  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood ? " 

"  Papa  says  it  is,  very.  There  are  the  clergymen  all  about,  you 
know ;  and  the  Quallons  and  the  Arrowpoints,  and  Lord  Bracken - 
shaw,  and  Sir  Hugo  Mallinger's  place,  where  there  is  nobody — ^that's 
very  nice,  because  we  make  picnics  there — and  two  or  three  families 
at  Wancester ;  oh,  and  old  Mrs  Vulcany  at  Nuttingwood,  and " 

But  Anna  was  relieved  of  this  tax  on  her  descriptive  powers  by 
the  announcement  of  dinner,  and  Gwendolen's  question  was  soon  in- 
directly answered  by  her  uncle,  who  dwelt  much  en  the  advantages 
he  had  secured  for  them  in  getting  a  place-  like  Offendene.  Except 
the  rent,  it  involved  no  more  expense  than  an  ordinaiy  house  at 
Wancester  would  have  done. 

^  And  it  is  always  worth  while  to  make  a  little  sacrifice  for  a  good 
style  of  house,"  said  l^Ir  Gascoigne  in  Ms  easy,  pleasantly  confident 
tone,  which  made  the  world  in  general  seem  a  very  manageable  place 
of  residence ;  "  especially  where  there  is  only  a  lady  at  the  head. 
All  the  best  people  will  call  upon  you ;  and  you  need  give  no  expen- 
sive dinners.  Of  course  I  have  to  spend  a  good  deal  in  that  way  ;  it 
is  a  large  item.  But  then  I  get  my  house  for  nothing.  If  I  had  to 
pay  thzee  hundred  a-year  for  my  house  I  could  not  keep  a  table.    My 
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boys  are  too  great  a  drain  on  me.  You  are  better  off  than  we  are,  in 
proportion ;  uiere  is  no  great  drain  on  you  now^  after  your  house  and 
carriage." 

^  I  assure  you,  Fann^,  now  the  children  are  growing  up,  I  am 
obliged  to  cut  and  contrive,''  said  Mrs  Qascoigne.  '^  I  am  not  a  cood 
manager  by  nature,  but  Henry  has  taught  me.  He  is  wonderful  for 
making  the  best  of  eveiy  thing ;  he  allows  himself  no  extras,  and- gets 
his  curates  for  nothing.  It  is  rather  hard  that  he  has  not  been  made 
a  prebendary  or  something,  as  others  have  been,  considering  the 
friends  he  has  made,  and  the  need  there  is  for  men  of  moderate 
opinions  in  all  respects.  If  the  Church  is  to  keep  its  position,  ability 
and  character  ougnt  to  tell." 

"  Oh,  mv  dear  Nancy,  you  foiget  the  old  story — thank  Heaven, 
there  are  three  hundred  as  good  as  I.  And  ultimately  we  shall  have 
no  reason  to  comj^lain,  I  am  pretty  sure.  There  could  hardly  be  a 
more  thorough  fnend  than  Lord  JBrackenshaw,  your  landlord,  you 
know,  Fanny.  Lady  Brackenshaw  will  call  upon  you.  And  I  have 
spoken  for  Qwendolen  to  be  a  member  of  our  Archery  Club— the 
Brackenshaw  Archery  Club — the  most  select  thing  anywhere.  That 
is,  if  ^e  has  no  objection,"  added  Mr  Qascoigne,  looking  at  Gwen- 
dolen with  pleasant  irony. 

^'I  should  like  it  of  all  things,"  said  Qwendolen.  ''There  is 
nothing  I  enjoy  more  than  taking  aim — and  hitting,"  she  ended,  with 
a  pretty  nod  and  smile. 

"  Our  Anna,  poor  child,  is  too  short-sighted  for  archery.  But  I 
consider  myself  a  first-rate  shot,  and  you  shall  practise  with  me.  I 
must  make  you  an  accomplished  archer  before  our  great  meeting  in 
July.  In  fact,  as  to  neighbourhood,  you  could  hardly  be  better 
placed.  There  are  the  Arrowpoints  —  they  are  some  of  our  best 
people.  Miss  Arrowpoint  is  a  delightful  girl : — she  has  been  pre- 
sented at  Court.  They  have  a  magnificent  place — Quetcham  Hall — 
worth  seemg  in  point  of  art ;  and  Uieir  parties,  to  which  you  are  sure 
to  be  invited,  are  the  best  things  of  the  sort  we  have.  The  arch- 
deacon is  intimate  there,  and  they  have  always  a  good  kind  of  people 
staying  in  the  house.  Mrs  Arrowpoint  is  peculiar,  certainly  ;  some- 
thing of  a  caricature,  in  fact ;  but  well-meaning.  And  Miss  Arrow- 
point  is  as  nice  as  possible.  It  is  not  all  young  ladies  who  have 
mothers  as  handsome  and  graceful  as  yours  and  Aona's." 

Mrs  Davilow  smiled  faintly  at  this  little  compliment,  but  the  hus- 
band and  wife  looked  affectionately  at  each  other,  and  Gwendolen 
thought,  "  My  uncle  and  aunt,  at  least,  are  happy  ;  they  are  not  dull 
and  dismal."  Altogether,  she  felt  satisfied  with  her  prospect^^at 
Offendene,  as  a  great  improvement  on  anything  she  had  Known. 
Even  the  cheap  curates,  she  incidentally  learned,  were  almost  always 
young  men  of  family,  and  Mr  Middleton,  the  actual  curate,  was  said 
to  be  quite  an  acquisition :  it  was  only  a  pity  he  was  so  soon  to 
leave. 

But  there  was  one  point  which  she  was  so  anxious  to  gain  that  she 
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coald  not  allow  the  evening  to  pass  without  taking  her  measures 
towaids  securing  it.  Her  mamma,  she  knew,  intended  to  submit 
entirely  to  her  uncle's  judsment  with  roo^ard  to  expenditure ;  and 
the  submission  was  not  merdj  prudential,  mr  Mrs  Davilow,  conscious 
that  she  had  always  been  seen  under  a  cloud  as  poor  dear  Fanny, 
who  had  made  a  sad  blunder  with  her  second  marriage,  felt  a  hearhr 
satisfaction  in  being  frankly  and  cordially  identified  with  her  sister^s 
family,  and  in  having  her  afijEdrs  canvassed  and  managed  with  an 
authority  which  presupposed  a  genuine  interest  Thus  the  question 
of  a  suitable  saddle-horse,  which  bad  been  sufficiently  discussed  with 
mamma,  had  to  be  referred  to  Mr  Qascoigne  ;  and  after  Gwendolen 
had  played  on  the  piano,  which  had  been  provided  from  Wancester, 
had  sung  to  her  hearers'  admiration,  and  nad  induced  her  uncle  to 
join  her  in  a  duet — ^what  more  softening  influence  than  this  on  any 
ancle  who  would  have  sung  finely  if  his  time  had  not  been  too 
much  taken  up  by  graver  matters? — she  seized  the  opportune  moment 
for  saying,  '*  Mamma,  you  have  not  spoken  to  my  uncle  about  my 
riding." 

'<  Gwendolen  desires  above  all  thin^  to  have  a  horse  to  ride — a 
pretty,  light,  lady's  horse,"  said  Mrs  Davilow,  looking  at  Mr  Gas- 
coigne.     ''  Do  you  think  we  can  manage  it  ? " 

Mr  Gascoi^e  projected  his  lower  lip  and  lifted  his  handsome  eye- 
brows sarcastically  at  Gwendolen,  who  had  seated  herself  with  much 
grace  on  the  elbow  of  her  mamma's  chair. 

^  We  could  lend  her  the  pony  sometimes,"  said  Mrs  Gascoigne, 
watching  her  husband's  face,  and  feeling  quite  ready  to  disapprove  if 
he  did. 

'*  That  might  be  inconveniencing  others,  aunt,  and  would  be  no 
pleasure  to  me.  I  cannot  endure  ponies,'*  said  Gwendolen.  '^I 
would  rather  give  up  some  other  mdulgence  and  have  a  horse." 
(Was  there  ever  a  young  lady  or  gentleman  not  ready  to  give  up  an 
unspecified  indulgence  for  the  sake  of  the  favourite  one  specified  J) 

"  She  rides  so  weU.  She  has  had  lessons,  and  the  riding-master 
said  she  had  so  good  a  seat  and  hand  she  might  be  trusted  with  any 
mount,"  said  Mrs  Davilow,  who,  even  if  she  had  not  wished  her  darling 
to  have  the  horse,  would  not  have  dared  to  be  lukewarm  in  trying  to 
get  it  for  her. 

"There  is  the  price  of  the  horse — a  good  sixty  with  the  best 
chance,  and  then  his  keep,"  said  Mr  Gascoigne,  in  a  tone  which, 
though  demurring,  betrayed  the  inward  presence  of  something  that 
favoured  the  demand.  *'  There  are  the  carriage-horses — ^already  a 
heavy  item.     And  remember  what  you  ladies  cost  in  toilet  now." 

**  I  reedly  wear  nothing  but  two  black  dresses,"  said  Mrs  Davilow, 
hastily.  ^  And  the  younger  girls,  of  course,  require  no  toilet  at 
present  Besides,  Gwendolen  will  save  me  so  much  by  giving  her 
sisters  lessons.'*  Here  Mrs  Davilow's  delicate  cheek  showed  a  rapid 
blush.  "  If  it  were  not  for  that,  I  must  really  have  a  more  ex- 
pearive  govemesB,  and  masters  besides." 
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Qwendolen  felt  some  anger  with  her  mamma,  but  carefully  con- 
cealed it. 

''That  is  ^ood — that  is  decidedly  good/'  said  Mr  Gascoigne, 
heartily,  looking  at  his  wife.  And  Qwendolen,  who,  it  must  be 
owned,  was  a  deep  young  lady,  suddenly  moved  away  to  the  other 
end  of  the  long  orawing-room,  and  busied  herself  wiUi  arranging 
pieces  of  lausic. 

''The  dear  child  has  had  no  indulgences,  no  pleasures,''  said  Mrs 
Davilow,  in  a  j)leading  undertone.  "I  feel  the  expense  is  rather 
imprudent  in  this  first  year  of  our  settling.  But  she  really  needs 
the  exercise— she  needs  cheering.  And  if  you  were  to  see  her  on 
horseback,  it  is  something  splendid." 

"  It  is  what  we  could  not  afford  for  Anna,"  said  Mrs  Gascoigne. 
"  But  she,  dear  child,  would  ride  Lotta's  donkey,  and  think  it  good 
enough."  (Anna  was  absorbed  in  a  game  with  Isabel,  who  had 
hunted  out  an  old  backgammon-board,  and  had  begged  to  sit  up  an 
extra  hour.) 

"  Certainly,  a  fine  woman  never  looks  better  than  on  horseback," 
said  Mr  Gascoigne.  "  And  Gwendolen  has  the  figure  for  it.  I  don't 
say  the  thing  should  not  be  considered." 

"  We  might  try  it  for  a  time,  at  all  eventsL  It  can  be  given  up, 
if  necessary,"  said  Mrs  Davilow. 

**  Well,  I  will  consult  Lord  Brackenshaw's  head  groom.  He  is 
myfidua  Achates  in  the  horsev  way," 

"Thanks,"  said  Mrs  Davilow,  much  relieved.  "You  are  very 
kind." 

"  That  he  always  is,"  said  Mrs  Gascoigne.  And  later  that  night, 
when  she  and  her  husband  were  in  private,  she  said — 

"  I  thought  you  were  almost  too  indulgent  about  the  horse  for 
Gwendolen.  She  ought  not  to  claim  so  much  more  than  your  own 
daughter  would  think  of.  Especiallv  before  we  see  how  Fanny 
manages  on  her  income.  And  you  really  have  enough  to  do  without 
taking  all  this  trouble  on  yourself." 

"  My  dear  Nancy,  one  must  look  at  things  from  every  point  of 
view.  This  girl  is  really  worth  some  expense  :  you  don't  often  see 
her  equal.  She  ought  to  make  a  first-rate  marriage,  and  I  should 
not  be  doing  my  duty  if  I  spared  my  trouble  in  helping  her  forward. 
You  know  vourself  she  has  been  under  a  disadvantage  with  such 
a  father-in-law,  and  a  second  family,  keeping  her  always  in  the 
shade.  I  feel  for  the  girl.  And  I  should  like  your  sister  and  her 
family  now  to  have  the  benefit  of  your  having  married  rather  a 
better  specimen  of  our  kind  than  she  did." 

"  Ratner  better !  I  should  think  so.  However,  it  is  for  me  to  be 
grateful  that  you  will  take  so  much  on  your  shoulders  for  the  sake 
of  my  sister  and  her  children.  I  am  sure  I  would  not  grudge  any- 
thing to  poor  Fanny.  But  there  is  one  thing  I  have  been  thinking 
of,  though  you  have  never  mentioned  it" 

«  What  is  that  1" 
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"The  boY&  I  hope  they  will  not  be  falling  in  love  with 
Gwendolen.^ 

**  Don't  pTesuppoee  anything  of  the  kind,  my  dear,  and  there  will 
be  no  danger.  lUx  will  never  be  at  home  for  long  together,  and 
Warham  is  going  to  India.  It  is  the  wi^er  plan  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  couainB  will  not  £dl  in  love.  IT  you  begin  with  pre- 
caationsy  the  affair  will  come  in  spite  of  them.  One  must  not  under- 
take to  act  for  Providence  in  these  matters,  which  can  no  more  be 
held  under  the  hand  than  a  brood  of  chickena  The  boys  will  have 
nothing,  and  Gwendolen  will  have  nothing.  They  can't  marry.  At 
the  worst  there  would  only  be  a  little  crying,  and  you  can  t  save 
boys  and  girls  from  that" 

Mrs  GasceigBe's  mind  was  satisfied  :  if  anything  did  happen,  there 
was  the  comfort  of  feeling  that  her  husband  would  know  what  was 
to  be  donei  and  would  have  the  energy  to  do  it 


CHAPTER   IV. 

**  GorgOms, — .  .  .  Je  te  dia  que  le  mariage  est  une  chow  salnte  et  8«cr6e,  et  que 
c'est  ftiie  en  honn^tes  gens,  que  de  dibuter  par  UL 

"Madfebm. — Mon  Dieul  que  si  tont  le  monde  voiia  ressemblait,  un  roman  serait 
Uent6t  fliii  1  La  IwUe  choae  <^tie  ce  aendt,  ai  d'aboid  Cyma  ^pouaait  Mandane,  et 
qn'AroDok  de  plain-pied  fQt  man6  ft  Clfilie  !  .  .  .  Laiasez^noua  tadre  4  loiair  le  tiaau  de 
notre  loman,  et  n'en  preaaez  paa  tant  la  conclaaion." 

— HoukRE  :  Lta  PricUuaa  RidicuUi. 

'  It  would  be  a  little  hard  to  blame  the  Rector  of  Pennicote  that  in 
the  course  of  looking  at  things  from  everv  point  of  view,  he  looked 
at  Owendolen  as  a  girl  likelv  to  make  a  brdliant  marriage.  Why 
should  he  be  expected  to  differ  from  his  contemporaries  in  this 
matter,  and  wish  nis  niece  a  worse  end  of  her  charming  maidenhood 
than  they  would  approve  as  the  best  possible  ?  It  is  rather  to  be 
aet  down  to  his  creoit  that  his  feelings  on  the  subject  were  entirely 
good-natured.  And  in  considering  me  relation  of  means  to  ends,  it 
would  have  been  mere  folly  to  have  been  guided  by  the  exceptional 
and  idyllic — ^to  have  recommended  that  Owendolen  should  wear  a 
gown  as  shabby  as  Griselda's  in  order  that  a  marquis  might  fiedl  in 
love  with  her,  or  to  have  insisted  that  since  a  fair  maiden  was  to  be 
sought,  she  should  keep  herself  out  of  the  way.  Mr  Gascoigne's 
cslculatione  were  of  the  kind  called  rational,  and  he  did  not  even 
think  of  getting  a  too  frisky  horse  in  order  that  Gwendolen  might 
be  threatened  with  an  accident  and  be  rescued  by  a  man  of  pro- 
perty. He  wished  his  niece  well,  and  he  meant  her  to  be  seen  to 
advanti^  in  the  best  society  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Her  uncle'0  intention  fell  in  perfectly  with  Gwendolen's  own 
wiUiea      Sut  let  no  one  suppose  that  she  also  contemplated  a 
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brilliant  marriage  as  the  direct  end  of  her  witching  the  world  with 
her  grace  on  horseback,  or  with  any  other  accomplishment  That 
she  was  to  be  married  some  time  or  other  she  would  have  felt 
obliged  to  admit ;  and  that  her  marriage  would  not  be  of  a  middling 
kind,  such  as  most  girls  were  contented  with,  she  felt  quietly, 
unargumentatively  sure.  But  her  thoughts  never  dwelt  on  marriage 
as  the  fulfilment  of  her  ambition;  the  dramas  in  which  she 
imagined  herself  a  heroine  were  not  wrought  up  to  that  close.  To 
be  very  much  sued  or  hopelessly  sighed  for  as  a  oride  was  indeed  an 
indispensable  and  agreeable  guarantee  of  womanly  power ;  but  to 
become  a  wife  and  wear  all  uie  domestic  fetters  of  that  condition, 
was  on  tiie  whole  a  vexatious  necessity.  Her  observation  of  matri- 
mony had  inclined  her  to  think  it  rather  a  dreary  state,  in  which  a 
woman  could  not  do  what  she  liked,  had  more  children  than  were 
desirable,  was  consequently  dull,  and  became  irrevocably  immersed 
in  humdrum.  Of  course  marriajg;e  was  social  (promotion ;  she  could 
not  look  forward  to  a  single  lile ;  but  promotions  have  sometimes 
to  be  taken  with  bitter  heros — a  peerage  will  not  quite  do  instead  of 
leadership  to  the  man  who  meant  to  lead ;  and  this  delicate-limbed 
sylph  of  twenty  meant  to  lead.  For  such  passions  dwell  in  fem- 
inine breasts  also.  In  Gwendolen's,  however,  they  dwelt  among 
strictly  feminine  furniture,  and  had  no  disturbing  reference  to  the 
advancement  of  learning  or  the  balance  of  the  constitution ;  her 
knowledge  being  such  as  with  no  sort  of  standing-room  or  length 
of  lever  could  have  been  expected  to  move  the  world.  She  meant 
to  do  what  was  pleasant  to  herself  in  a  striking  manner ;  or  rather, 
whatever  she  could  do  so  as  to  strike  others  with  adjuration  and 
get  in  that  reflected  way  a  more  ardent  sense  of  living,  seemed 
pleasant  to  her  fancy. 

"  Gwendolen  will  not  rest  without  having  the  world  at  her  feet," 
said  Miss  Merry,  the  meek  governess  :— hyperbolical  words  which 
have  lone  come  to  carry  the  most  moderate  meanings  ;  for  who  has 
not  heard  of  private  persons  having  the  world  at  their  feet  in  the 
shape  of  some  half-dozen  items  of  flattering  regard  generally  known 
in  a  genteel  suburb  ?  And  words  could  hardly  be  too  wide  or  vague 
to  indicate  the  prospect  that  made  a  hazy  largeness  about  poor 
Gwendolen  on  the  heights  of  her  young  self-exultation.  Other 
people  allowed  themselves  to  be  made  slaves  of,  and  to  have  their 
lives  blown  hither  and  thither  like  empty  ships  in  which  no  w411 
was  present :  it  was  not  to  be  so  with  her,  she  would  no  longer  be 
sacrinced  to  creatures  worth  less  than  herself,  but  would  make  the 
very  best  of  the  chances  that  life  ofiered  her,  and  conquer  circum- 
stance by  her  exceptional  cleverness.  Certainly,  to  be  settle4  at 
Offendene,  with  the  notice  of  Lady  Brackenshaw,  the  archery  club, 
and  invitations  to  dine  with  the  Arrowpoints,  as  the  highest  lights 
in  her  scenery,  was  not  a  position  that  seemed  to  offer  remarkable 
chances  ;  but  Gwendolen's  confidence  lay  chiefly  in  herself.  She 
felt  well  equipped  for  the  mastery  of  life.    With  regard  to  much  in 
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her  lot  bitherto,  she  held  herself  rather  hardly  dealt  with,  but  as  to 
her  " education"  she  would  have  admittea  that  it  had  left  her 
under  no  disadvantages.    In  the  schoolroom  her  quick  mind  had 
taken  readily  that  strong   starch  of  unexplained  rules  and  dis- 
connected facts  which  saves  ignorance  from  any  painful  sense  of 
limpness  ;  and  what  remained  of  all  thin^  knowable,  she  was  con- 
scious of  being  sufficiently  acquainted  with  through  novels,  plays, 
and  poems.      About  her  French  and  music,  the  two  justifying  ac- 
complishments of  a  young  lady,  she  felt  no  ground  for  uneasiness ; 
and  wben  to  all  these  qualifications,  negative  and  positive,  we  add 
the  spontaneous  sense  of  capability  some  happy  persons  are  bom 
with,  so  that  any  subject  they  turn  attention  to  impresses  them  with 
their  own  power  of  forming  a  correct  judgment  on  it,  who  can 
wonder  if  Gwendolen  felt  ready  to  manace  her  own  destiny  1 

There  were  many  subjects  in  the  world — perhaps  the  majority — 
in  which  she  felt  no  interest,  because  they  were  stupid  ;  for  subjects 
are  apt  to  appear  stupid  to  the  young  as  light  seems  dim  to  the 
old ;  out  she  would  not  have  felt  at  aU  helpless  in  relation  to  them 
if  they  had  turned  up  in  conversation.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
no  one  had  disputed  her  power  or  her  seneral  superiority.  As  on 
the  arrival  at  Offendene,  so  always,  the  nrst  thought  of  those  about 
'  her  had  been,  what  will  Gwendolen  think  ?— if  the  footman  trod 
heavily  in  creaking  boots  or  if  the  laundress's  work  was  unsatisfactory, 
the  maid  said,  ^  Tius  will  never  do  for  Miss  Harleth ;  *'  if  the  wood 
smoked  in  the  bedroom  fireplace,  Mrs  Davllow,  whose  own  weak 
eyes  suffered  muoh  from  this  mconvenience,  spoke  apol(^etically  of 
it  to  Gwendolen.  If,  when  they  were  under  tne  stress  of  travelling, 
she  did  not  appear  at  the  breakfast-table  till  every  one  else  had 
finished,  the  onlv  question  was,  how  Gwendolen's  coffee  and  toast 
should  still  be  of  the  hottest  and  crispest ;  and  when  she  appeared 
with  her  freshly-brushed  light-brown  hair  streaming  backward  and 
awaiting  her  mamma's  hand  to  coil  it  up,  her  long  brown  eyes 
glancing  bright  as  a  wave-washed  onyx  from  under  their  long  lashes. 
It  was  always  she  herself  who  had  to  be  tolerant — to  beg  that  Alice 
who  sat  waiting  on  her  would  not  stick  up  her  shoulders  in  that 
frightful  manner,  and  that  Isabel  instead  of  pushing  up  to  her  and 
as^g  questions  would  go  away  to  Miss  Merry. 

Always  she  was  the  princess  in  exile,  who  in  time  of  famine  was 
to  have  her  breakfast-roll  made  of  the  finest-bolted  fiour  from  the 
seven  thin  ears  of  wheat,  and  in  a  general  decampment  was  to  have 
her  silver  fork  kept  out  of  the  b^^age.  How  was  this  to  be  ac- 
counted for  ?  Tlie  answer  may  seem  to  lie  quite  on  the  surface  : — 
in  her  b^utv,  a  certain  unusualness  about  ner,  a  decision  of  will 
which  made  itself  felt  in  her  graceful  movements  and  clear  unhesi- 
tating tones,  so  that  if  she  came  into  the  room  on  a  rainy  day  when 
everybody  else  was  flaccid  and  the  use  of  things  in  general  was  not 
apparent  to  them,  there  seemed  to  be  a  sudden,  sufficient  reason  for 
keeping  up  the  forms  of  life  ;  and  even  the  waiters  at  hotels  showed 
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the  more  alacrity  in  doing  awaywith  crumbs  and  creases  and  dregs 
with  struggling  flies  in  them.  This  potent  charm,  added  to  the  £bu^ 
that  she  was  the  eldest  daughter,  towards  whom  her  mamma  had 
always  been  in  an  apologetic  state  of  mind  for  the  evils  brought 
on  her  by  a  step-father,  may  seem  so  full  a  reason  for  Gwendolen's 
domestic  empire,  that  to  look  for  anj  other  would  be  to  ask 
the  reason  of  daylight  when  the  sun  is  shining.  But  beware  of 
arriving  at  conclusions  without  comparison.  I  remember  having 
seen  the  same  assiduous,  apologetic  attention  awarded  to  persons 
who  were  not  at  all  beautiiul  or  unusual,  w^hose  firmness  showed 
itself  in  no  very  graceful  or  euphonious  way,  and  who  were  not  eldest 
daughters  with  a  tender,  timid  mother,  compunctious  at  having 
subjected  them  to  inconveniences.  Some  of  them  were  a  very 
common  sort  of  men.  And  the  only  point  of  resemblance  among 
them  all  was  a  strong  determination  to  nave  what  was  pleasant,  with 
a  total  fearlessness  in  making  themselves  disagreeable  or  dangerous 
when  they  did- not  get  it.  Who  is  so  much  cajoled  and  servea  with 
trembling  by  the  weak  females  of  a  household  as  the  unscrupulous 
male — capable,  if  he  has  not  free  way  at  home,  c^  going  and  doing 
worse  elsewhere  ?  Hence  I  am  forced  to  doubt  whether  even  \sdthout 
her  potent  charm  and  peculiar  filial  position  Qwendolen  might  not 
still  have  played  the  (^ueen  in  exile,  if  only  she  had  kept  her  inborn 
energy  of  egoistic  desire,  and  her  power  of  inspiring  fear  as  to  what 
she  might  say  or  do.  However,  she  had  the  charm,  and  those  who 
feared  ner  were  also  fond  of  her ;  the  fear  and  the  fondness  being 
perhaps  both  heightened  by  what  may  be  called  the  iridescence  of  her 
character — ^the  play  of  various,  nay,  contrary  tendencies.  For  Mac- 
beth's  rhetoric  su)out  the  impossibility  of  being  many  opposite  things 
in  the  same  moment,  referred  to  the  clumsy  necessities  of  action  and 
not  to  the  subtler  possibilities  of  feeling.  We  cannot  speak  a  loyal 
word  and  be  meanly  silent,  we  cannot  kill  and  not  kill  in  the  same 
moment ;  but  a  moment  is  room  wide  enough  for  the  loyal  and  mean 
desire,  for  the  outlash  of  a  murderous  thought  and  tht  sharp  back- 
ward stroke  of  repentance. 


CHAPTER    V. 


Her  wit 
Yalaes  itself  so  highly,  that  to  her 
All  matter  elie  seems  weak." 

^Muck  Ado  about  Nothing. 


Gwendolen's  reception  in  the  neighbourhood  fulfilled  her  uncle's 
expectations.  From  £rackenshaw  Castle  to  the  Firs  at  Wancester, 
where  Mr  Quallon  the  banker  kept  a  generous  house,  she  was 
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welcomed  with  manifest  admiration,  and  even  those  ladies  who  did 
not  quite  like  her,  felt  a  comfort  in  having  a  new,  Btrikins  ^1  to  in- 
vite ;  for  hostesses  who  entertain  much  must  make  up  Uieir  parties 
as  ministers  make  up  their  cabinets,  on  grounds  other  than  personal 
liking.  Then,  in  oraer  to  have  Gwendolen  as  a  guest,  it  was  not 
necessary  to  ask  anj  one  who  was  disagreeable,  for  Mrs  Davilow 
always  made  a  quiet,  picturesque  figure  as  a  chaperon,  and  Mr 
Gascoigne  was  everywhere  in  request  mr  his  own  sake. 

Among  the  houses  where  Gwendolen  was  not  quite  liked,  and  yet 
invited,  was  Quetcham  Hall.  One  of  her  first  invitations  was  to  a 
large  dinner-party  there,  which  made  a  sort  of  general  introduction 
for  her  to  the  society  of  the  neighbourhood  ;  for  in  a  select  party  of 
thirty  and  of  well -composed  proportions  as  to  age,  few  visitable 
fiamiUes  could  be  entirely  left  out.  No  youthful  figure  there  was 
comparable  to  Gwendolen's  as  she  passed  through  the  long  suite  of 
rooms  adorned  with  light  and  flowers,  and,  visiole  at  first  as  a  slim 
fij^ure  floating  alonff  in  white  drapery,  approached  through  one  wide 
doorwav  after  another  into  fuller  illumination  and  definiteness.  She 
had  never  had  that  sort  of  promenade  before,  and  she  felt  exultingly 
that  it  befitted  her :  any  one  looking  at  her  for  the  first  time  might 
have  supposed  that  lon^  galleries  and  lackeys  had  always  been  a 
matter  ot  course  in  her  life  ;  while  her  cousin  Anna,  who  was  really 
more  familiar  with  these  things,  felt  almost  as  much  embarrassed  as 
a  rabbit  suddenly  deposited  in  that  well-lit  space. 

"  TVho  is  that  with  Gascoigne  ? "  said  the  archdeacon,  neglecting  a 
discussion  of  military  manoeuvres  on  which,  as  a  clergyman,  he  was 
naturally  appealed  to.  And  his  son,  on  the  other  side  of  the  room — 
a  hopeful  young  scholar,  who  had  already  suggested  some  **  not  less 
elegant  than  ingenious'*  emendations  of  Greek  texts — said  nearly  at 
the  same  time,  '*  By  George  !  who  is  that  girl  with  the  awfully  well- 
5et  head  and  jolly  figure  V 

But  to  a  nund  of  general  benevolence,  wishing  everybody  to  look 
well,  it  was  rather  exasperating  to  see  how  Gwendolen  eclipsed 
others  :  how  even  the  handsome  Miss  Lawe,  explained  to  be  the 
daughter  of  Lady  Lawe,  looked  suddenly  broad,  neavy,  and  inani- 
mate ;  and  how  Miss  Arrowpoint,  unfortunately  also  dressed  in 
white,  immediately  resembled  a  carU'de-vigiU  in  which  one  would 
fancy  the  skirt  alone  to  have  been  chaiged  for.  Since  Miss  Arrow- 
point  was  generally  liked  for  the  amiable  unpretending  way  in  which 
she  wore  her  fortunes,  and  made  a  softening  screen  for  the  oddities 
of  her  mother,  there  seemed  to  be  some  unfitness  in  Gwendolen's 
looking  so  much  more  like  a  person  of  social  importance. 

"She  is  not  really  so  handsome,  if  you  come  to  examine  her 
features,"  said  Mrs  Arrowpoint,  later  in  the  evening,  confidentially 
to  Mrs  Vttlcanv.  "  It  is  a  certain  style  she  has,  which  produces  a 
great  effect  at  nrst,  but  afterwards  she  is  less  agreeable." 

In  fact,  Gwendolen,  not  intending  it,  but  intending  the  contrary, 
had  offended  her  hostess  who,  though  not  a  splenetic  or  vindictive 
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woman,  had  her  susceptibilities.  Several  conditions  had  met  in  the 
Lady  of  Quetcham  wnich  to  the  reasoners  in  that  neighbourhood 
seemed  to  have  an  essential  connection  vrith  each  other.  It  was 
occasionally  recalled  that  she  had  been  the  heiress  of  a  fortune 
gained  by  some  moist  or  dry  business  in  the  city,  in  order  fully  to 
account  for  her  having  a  squat  figure,  a  harsh  parrot-like  voice,  and 
a  systematically  high  head-dress ;  and  since  these  points  made  her 
externally  rather  ridiculous,  it  appeared  to  many  only  natural  that 
she  should  have  what  are  caUed  literaiy  tendencies.  A  little  com- 
parison would  have  shown  that  all  these  points  are  to  be  found  apart ; 
daughters  of  aldermen  being  often  well-grown  and  well-featured, 
pretty  women  having  sometmies  harsh  or  husky  voices,  and  the 
production  of  feeble  literature  being  found  compatible  with  the 
most  diverse  forms  of  physique,  mascuune  as  well  as  feminine. 

Gwendolen,  who  had  a  keen  sense  of  absurdity  in  others,  but  was 
kindly  disposed  towards  any  one  who  could  make  life  agreeable  to 
her,  meant  to  win  Mrs  Am)wpoint  by  chiving  her  an  interest  and 
attention  beyond  what  others  were  probably  inclined  to  show.  But 
self-confidence  is  apt  to  address  itself  to  an  imaginary  dulness  in 
others  ;  as  people  who  are  well  off  speak  in  a  cajoling  tone  to  the 
poor,  and  those  who  are  in  the  prime  of  life  raise  their  voice  and 
talk  artificially  to  seniors,  hastily  conceiving  them  to  be  deaf  and 
rather  imbecile.  Gwendolen,  with  all  her  cleverness  and  purpose  to 
be  agreeable,  could  not  escape  that  form  of  stupidity :  it  followed  in 
her  mind,  unreflectingly,  that  because  Mrs  Arrowpoint  was  ridiculous 
she  was  also  likely  to  be  wanting  in  penetration,  and  she  went 
through  her  little  scenes  without  suspicion  that  the  various  shades 
of  her  behaviour  were  all  noted. 

"  You  are  fond  of  books  as  well  as  of  music,  riding,  and  archery,  I 
hear,''  Mrs  Arrowpoint  said,  going  to  her  for  a  tSte-d-tSte  in  the 
drawing-room  after  dinner :  "  Catherine  will  be  very  glad  to  have 
so  sympathetic  a  neighbour."  This  little  speech  might  nave  seemed 
the  most  graceful  politeness,  spoken  in  a  low  melodious  tone  ;  but 
with  a  twang  fatally  loud,  it  gave  Gwendolen  a  sense  of  exercising 
patronage  when  she  answered  gracefully — 

**  It  is  I  who  am  fortunate.  Miss  Arrowpoint  will  teach  me  what 
good  music  is  :  I  shall  be  entirely  a  learner.  I  hear  that  she  is  a 
thorough  musician." 

**  Catherine  has  certainly  had  every  advantage.  We  have  a  first- 
rate  musician  in  the  house  now — Herr  Klesmer  ;  perhaps  you  know 
all  his  compositions.  You  must  allow  me  to  introduce  him  to  you. 
You  sing,  1  believe.  Catherine  plays  three  instruments,  but  she 
does  not  sing.  I  hope  you  will  let  us  hear  you.  I  understand  you 
are  an  accomplished  singer." 

"  Oh  no  ! — '  die  Kraft  ist  schwach,  allein  die  Lust  ist  gross,'  as 
Mephistopheles  says." 

'*  Ah,  you  are  a  student  of  Goethe.  Young  ladies  are  so  advanced 
now.    I  suppose  you  have  read  everything." 
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^  Koy  really.  I  shall  be  so  glad  if  von  will  tell  lue  what  to  read. 
I  have  been  looking  into  all  the  booics  in  the  library  at  Offendene, 
bnt  there  is  nothinff  readable.  The  leaves  all  stick  together  and 
smell  moaty.  I  wiui  I  could  write  books  to  amuse  myself,  as  you 
can  !  How  delightful  it  must  be  to  write  books  after  one's  own  taste 
instead  of  reading  other  people's !  Home-made  books  must  be  so  nice.'' 

For  an  instant  Mrs  Arrowpoint's  glance  was  a  little  sharper,  but 
the  perilous  resemblance  to  satire  in  the  last  sentence  took  the  hue 
of  girlish  simplicity  when  Gwendolen  added — 

**  I  would  give  anything  to  write  a  book  ! " 

**  And  whv  should  you  not  ?"  said  Mrs  Arrowpoint,  encouragingly. 
**  Tou  have  out  to  b^in  as  I  did.  Pen,  ink,  and  paper  are  at  every- 
body's command.  But  I  will  send  you  all  I  nave  written  with 
pleasure." 

^'ThankR.  I  shall  be  so  glad  to  read  your  writings.  Being 
acquainted  with  authors  must  give  a  peculiar  understanding  of  their 
books :  one  would  be  able  to  tell  then  which  parts  were  funny  and 
which  serious.  I  am  sure  I  often  laugh  in  the  wrong  place."  Here 
Gwendolen  herself  became  aware  of  danger,  and  added  quickly,  **  In 
Shakespeare,  you  know,  and  other  great  writers  that  we  can  never 
see.    But  I  always  want  to  know  more  than  there  is  in  the  books." 

''  If  you  are  interested  in  any  of  mv  subjects  I  can  lend  you  many 
extra  sheets  in  manuscript,"  said  Mrs  Arrowpoint — whUe  Gwen- 
dolen felt  herself  painfully  in  the  position  of  the  young  lady  who 
professed  to  like  potted  sprats.    **  Tnese  are  things  I  daresay  I  shall 

SubHsh  eventually :  several  friends  have  urged  me  to  do  so,  and  one 
oeen't  like  to  be  obstinate.  My  Tasso,  for  example — I  could  have 
made  it  twice  the  size." 

''  I  dote  on  Tasso,"  said  Gwendolen. 

"  Well,  you  shall  have  all  my  papers,  if  you  like.  So  many,  you 
know,  have  written  about  Tasso  ;  but  they  are  all  wrong.  As  to  the 
particular  nature  of  his  madness,  and  his  feelings  for  Leonora,  and 
the  real  cause  of  his  imprisonment,  and  the  character  of  Leonora, 
who,  in  my  opinion,  was  a  cold-hearted  woman,  else  she  would  have 
married  him  in  spite  of  her  brother — they  are  all  wrong.  I  differ 
from  everybody." 

"  How  very  interesting ! "  said  Gwendolen.  "  I  like  to  differ  from 
evervbody ;  I  think  it  is  so  stupid  to  agree.  That  is  the  worst  of 
writing  your  opinions ;  you  make  people  agree  with  you." 

This  speech  renewed  a  slight  suspicion  in  Mrs  Arrowpoint,  and 
again  her  glance  became  for  a  moment  examining.  But  Gwendolen 
l^ked  very  innocent,  and  continued  with  a  docile  air. 

*'  I  know  nothing  of  Tasso  except  the  GeruscUemme  Liberaia^  which 
we  read  and  learned  by  heart  at  school." 

^Ah,  his  life  is  more  interesting  than  his  poetry.  I  have  con- 
strocted  the  early  part  of  lus  life  as  a  sort  of  romance.  When  one 
thinks  of  his  father  Bernardo,  and  so  on,  there  is  so  much  that  must 
be  true." 
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"  Imagination  is  often  truer  than  fact,"  said  Qwendolen,  decisiTelyf 
thoush  uie  could  no  more  have  explained  these  glib  words  than  if 
they  iiad  been  Coptic  or  Etruscan.  **  I  shall  be  so  glad  to  learn  all 
about  Tasso — and  nis  madness  especially.  I  suppose  poets  are  always 
a  little  mad/' 

"  To  be  sure — '  the  poet*s  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling ; '  and  some- 
body says  of  Marlowe— 

'  For  that  tine  madness  still  he  did  maintain. 
Which  always  should  possess  the  poet's  brain/* 

**  But  it  was  not  always  found  out,  was  it?"  said  Qwendolen,  inno- 
cently. ''  I  suppose  some  of  them  rolled  their  eyes  in  private.  Mad 
people  are  often  very  cunning." 

Again  a  shade  flitted  over  Mrs  Arrowpoint's  face ;  but  the  en- 
trance of  the  gentlemen  prevented  any  immediate  mischief  between 
her  and  this  too  quick  young  lady,  who  had  over-acted  her  naivete, 

"  Ah,  here  comes  Herr  Klesmer,**  said  Mrs  Arrowpoint,  rising ; 
and  presently  bringing  him  to  Qwendolen,  she  left  them  to  a  dialogue 
whicn  was  agreeable  on  both  sides,  Herr  Klesmer  being  a  felicitona 
combination  of  the  Qerman,  the  Sclave,  and  the  Semite,  with  grand 
featui'es,  brown  hair  floating  in  artistic  fashion,  and  brown  eyes  in. 
spectacles.  His  English  had  little  foreignness  except  its  fluency; 
and  his  alarming  cleverness  was  made  less  formidable  just  then  by  a 
certain  softening  air  of  silliness  which  will  sometimes  befall  even 
Qenius  in  the  desire  of  being  agreeable  to  Beaubr. 

Music  was  soon  begun.  Miss  Arrowpoint  and  Herr  Klesmer  played 
a  four-handed  piece  on  two  pianos  wnich  convinced  the  company  in 
general  that  it  was  long,  and  Qwendolen  in  particular  tnat  the 
neutral,  placid-faced  Miss  Arrowpoint  had  a  mastery  of  the  instru- 
ment which  put  her  own  execution  out  of  the  question — though  she 
was  not  discouraged  as  to  her  often-praised  touch  and  style.  After 
this  every  one  became  anxious  to  hear  Qwendolen  sing ;  especially 
Mr  Arrowpoint ;  as  was  natural  in  a  host  and  a  perfect  gentleman, 
of  whom  no  one  had  anything  to  say  but  that  he  had  married  Miss 
Guttler,  and  imported  the  best  cigars  ;  and  he  led  her  to  the  piano 
with  easy  politeness.  Herr  Klesmer  closed  the  instrument  in  readi- 
ness for  her,  and  smiled  with  pleasure  at  her  approach ;  then  placed 
himself  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet  so  that  he  could  see  her  as  she 
sang. 

Gwendolen  was  not  nervous :  what  she  undertook  to  do  she  did 
without  trembling,  and  singing  was  an  enjoyment  to  her.  Her  voice 
was  a  moderately  powerful  soprano  (some  one  had  told  her  it  was 
like  Jenny  Lind  s),  her  ear  good,  and  she  was  able  to  keep  in  tune, 
BO  that  her  singing  cave  pleasure  to  ordinary  hearers,  ana  she  had 
been  used  to  unmingled  applause.  She  had  the  rare  advantage  of 
looking  almost  preUier  when  she  was  singing  than  at  other  times, 
and  that  Herr  Eaesmer  was  in  front  of  her  seemed  not  disagreeable. 
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Her  song,  deteimined  on  beforehand,  was  a  favourite  aria  of  Bellini's, 
in  which  she  felt  quite  sure  of  herself. 

**  Charming ! "  said  Mr  Arrowpoint,  who  had  remained  near,  and 
the  word  was  echoed  around  without  more  insincerity  than  we  recog- 
nise in  a  brotherly  way  as  human.  But  Herr  Klesmer  stood  like  a 
statue — ^if  a  statue  can  be  imagined  in  spectacles ;  at  least,  he  was  as 
mute  as  a  statue.  Gwendolen  was  pressed  to  keep  her  seat  and 
double  the  general  pleasure,  and  she  did  not  wish  to  refuse ;  but 
before  resolving  to  do  so,  she  moved  a  little  towaids  Herr  Klesmer, 
sayings  with  a  look  of  smiling  appeal,  *^  It  would  be  too  cruel  to  a 
great  musician.    Tou  cannot  uke  to  hear  poor  amateur  singing." 

**  No,  truly  ;  but  that  makes  nothing/^  said  Herr  Klesmer,  sud- 
denly speaking  in  an  odious  German  faSbion  with  staccato  endings, 
qoite  unobaervable  in  him  before,  and  apj)arently  depending  on  a 
cluu^ge  of  mood,  as  Irishmen  resume  their  strongest  orogue  when 
they  are  fervid  or  quarrelsome.  *'  That  makes  notmng.  It  is  always 
acc<n>table  to  see  you  sing." 

Was  there  ever  so  unexpected  an  assertion  of  superiority  ?  at  least 
before  the  late  Teutonic  conquests?  Gwendolen  coloured  deeply, 
but,  with  her  usual  presence  of  mind,  did  not  show  an  ungraceful 
resentment  by  moving  away  immediately ;  and  Miss  Arrowpoint, 
who  had  been  near  enough  to  overhear  (and  also  to  observe  that 
Herr  Klesmer's  mode  of  looking  at  Gwendolen  was  more  conspicu- 
ously admiring  than  was  quite  consiBtent  with  good  taste),  now  with 
the  utmost  tact  and  kindness  came  close  to  her  and  said — 

<<  Imagine  what  I  have  to  go  throudi  with  this  professor !  He  can 
hardly  tolerate  anything  we  English  do  in  music.  We  can  only  put 
up  with  his  seventy,  and  make  use  of  it  to  find  out  the  worst  tnat 
can  be  said  of  us.  It  is  a  little  comfort  to  know  that ;  and  one  can 
bear  it  when  every  one  else  is  admiring." 

**  I  should  be  very  much  obliged  to  nim  for  telling  me  the  worst," 
wd  Gwendolen,  recovering  herself.  *'  I  daresay  I  have  been  ex- 
tremdy  ill  t&ught,  in  addition  to  having  no  talent — only  liking  for 
mnsic.^  This  was  very  well  expressed  considering  that  it  had  never 
entered  her  mind  before. 

^  Te^  it  is  true ;  you  have  not  been  well  taught,"  said  Herr  Kles- 
mer, quietly.  Woman  was  dear  to  him,  but  music  was  dearer.  *' Still, 
you  are  not  quite  without  gifts.  You  sing  in  tune,  and  you  have  a 
pretty  fair  organ.  But  you  produce  your  notes  badly ;  and  that 
mosic  which  you  sing  is  beneath  you.  It  is  a  form  of  melody  which 
expresses  a  puerile  state  of  culture — a  dandling,  canting,  see-saw 
kind  of  stuff — ^the  passion  and  thought  of  people  without  any  breadth 
of  horizon.  There  is  a  sort  of  self-satisfied  folly  about  every  phrase 
of  such  melody :  no  cries  of  deep,  mysterious  passion — ^no  conflict — 
no  sense  of  the  universaL  It  inakes  men  small  as  they  listen  to  it. 
Sing  now  something  larger.    And  I  shall  see." 

^  Oh,  not  now— Dy-and-by,"  said  Gwendolen,  with  a  sinking  of 
heart  at  the  sudden  width  of  horizon  opened  round  her  small  musical 
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performance.  ^  For  a  young  lady  desiiing  to  lead,  this  fint  encounter 
m  her  campaicp  was  startUng.  But  she  was  bcmt  on  not  behaving 
foolishly,  and  Miss  Arrowpoint  helped  her  by  saying — 

**  Yes,  by-and-by.  I  always  require  half  an  hour  to  get  up  my 
courage  after  being  criticised  by  Heir  Elesmer.  We  will  ask  him  to 
play  to  us  now :  he  is  bound  to  show  us  what  is  good  music." 

To  be  quite  safe  on  this  point  Herr  Klesmer  played  a  composition 
of  his  own,  a  fantasia  called  Ft^eudvoU^  Leidvm,  GedankenvoU—Bn 
extensive  commentary  on  some  melodic  ideas  not  too  grossly  evident ; 
and  he  certainly  fetched  as  much  variety  and  depUi  of  passion  out  of  the 
piano  as  that  moderately  responsive  instrument  lends  itself  to,  bavins 
an  imperious  magic  in  his  nngers  that  seemed  to  send  a  nerve-thrifl 
through  ivory  key  and  wooden  hammer,  and  compel  the  Btrin|^  to 
make  a  quivering  linserinc  speech  for  hiuL  Qwendolen,  in  spite  of 
her  wouhded  egoism,  nad  tulness  of  nature  enough  to  fed  the  power 
of  this  playing,  and  it  graduallv  turned  her  inw^  sob  of  moraflca- 
tion  into  an  excitement  whicn  lifted  her  for  the  moment  into  a 
desperate  indifference  about  her  own  doings,  or  at  least  a  determina^ 
tion  to  get  a  superiority  over  them  by  laugning  at  them  as  if  they 
belonged  to  somebody  else.  Her  eyes  had  become  brighter,  her 
cheeks  slightly  flushed,  and  her  tongue  ready  for  any  mischievous 
remarks. 

**  I  wish  you  would  sing  to  us  again,  Miss  Harleth,"  said  young 
Clintock,  the  archdeacon's  classical  son,  who  had  been  so  for- 
tunate as  to  take  her  to  dinner,  and  came  up  to  renew  conver- 
sation as  soon  as  Herr  Klesmer's  performance  was  ended.  **  That  is 
the  style  of  music  for  me.  I  never  can  make  anything  of  this 
tip-top  plavin^.  It  is  like  a  jar  of  leeches,  where  you  can  never 
tell  either  begmnings  or  endings.  I  could  listen  to  your  singing  all 
day." 

"Yes,  we  should  be  glad  of  something  popular  now — another 
song  from  you  would  be  a  relaxation,"  said  Mrs  An'owpoint,  who 
had  also  come  near  with  polite  intentions. 

"  That  must  be  because  you  are  in  a  puerile  state  of  culture,  and 
have  no  breadth  of  horizon.  I  have  just  learned  that  I  have  been 
taught  how  bad  mv  taste  is,  and  am  feeling  growing  pains.  They 
are  never  pleasant,  said  Qwendolen,  not  takmg  any  notice  of  Mxs 
Arrowpoint,  and  looking  up  with  a  bright  smile  at  young  Clintock. 

Mrs  Arrowpoint  was  not  insensible  to  this  rudeness,  out  merely 
said,  "  Well,  we  will  not  press  anything  disagreeably  : "  and  as  there 
was  a  perceptible  outrush  of  imprisoned  conversation  just  then,  and 
a  movement  of  guests  seeking  each  other,  she  remained  seated  where 
she  was,  and  looked  round  her  with  the  relief  of  the  hostess  at  find- 
ing she  is  not  needed. 

'^  I  am  glad  you  like  this  neighbourhood,'*  said  young  Clintock, 
well  pleased  wiUi  his  station  in  front  of  Gwendolen. 

''  £xceedinffly.  There  seems  to  be  a  little  of  everything  and  not 
much  of  anytoing." 
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^  That  is  rather  eaniYocal  piaise." 

*^  Kot  with  me.  I  like  a  little  of  eyerythinff ;  a  little  absurdity, 
for  example,  ia  yeir  amuBing.  I  am  thankraL  for  a  few  queer 
people ;  out  much  of  them^is  a  bore.** 

(Mis  Airowpoint,  who  was  hearing  this  dialogue,  perceived  quite 
a  new  tone  in  Gwendolen's  speeeh,  and  felt  a  revival  of  doubt  as  to 
her  interest  in  Tasso's  madness.) 

*'  I  think  there  should  be  more  cro<}uet,  for  one  thing,''  said  voune 
Clintock  ;  "  1  am  usually  away,  but  if  I  were  more  here  I  shoula 
go  in  for  a  croquet  club.  You  are  one  of  the  archers,  I  think.  But 
depend  upon  it  croquet  is  the  game  of  the  future.  It  wants  writing 
up,  thou^  One  of  our  best  men  has  written  a  poem  on  it,  in  four 
cantos ; — as  good  as  Pope.  I  want  him  to  publish  it  You  never 
read  anything  better." 

**  I  shall  study  croquet  to-morrow.    I  shall  take  to  it  instead  of 

angmg." 

'*  No,  no,  not  that ;  but  do  take  to  croquet.  I  will  send  you 
Jenning's  poem,  if  you  like.    I  have  a  manuscript  copy." 

"  Is  he  a  great  friend  of  yours  ? " 

«  WeU,  rather." 

^  Oh,  if  he  is  only  rather,  I  think  I  will  decline.  Or,  if  you  send 
it  me,  will  you  promise  not  tb  catechise  me  upon  it  and  ask  me 
which  part  I  like  best  ?  Because  it  is  not  so  ea^y  to  know  a  poem 
without  reading  it  as  to  know  a  sermon  without  listening." 

"  Decidedly,  Mrs  Arrowpoint  thought,  "  this  girl  is  double  and 
satiiical.    I  shall  be  on  my  guard  against  her." 

But  Qwendolen,  neverthdess,  continued  to  receive  polite  atten- 
tions from  the  family  at  Quetcham,  not  merely  because  invitations 
have  laijger  grounds  than  those  of  personal  liking,  but  because  the 
trying  little  scene  at  the  piano  had  awakened  a  kindly  solicitude 
towards  her  in  the  gentle  mind  of  Miss  Arrowx)oint,  who  managed 
all  the  invitations  and  visits,  her  mother  being  otherwise  occupied. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

"  Croyez  TODS  m'aToir  humUIte  poor  m'«Toir  appris  que  I*  terre  tourae  antoor  dn 
wiellt   Je  Tons  jure  qae  Je  ne  m'en  Mtime  pu  moiiu.' — Fowtemjellb  :  PlwraUtd  da 


That  lofty  criticism  had  caused  Gwendolen  a  new  sort  of  pain.  She 
voQld  not  have  chosen  to  confess  how  unfortunate  she  thought  her- 
self in  not  having  had  Miss  Arrowpoint's  musical  advantages,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  question  Heir  Klesmer's  taate  with  the  confidence  of 
thoroiigh  knowledge  ;  still  less,  to  admit  even  to  herself  that  Miss 
Amnrpoint  each  time  they  met  raised  an  unwonted  feeling  of 
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iealonsy  in  her :  not  in  the  leaBt  because  she  was  an  heiress,  but 
because  it  was  really  provoking  that  a  girl  whose  appearance  you 
could  not  characterise  except  by  sayins  that  her  figure  was  slisht 
and  of  middle  stature,  her  features  smiSl,  her  eyes  tolerable  and  ner 
complexion  sallow,  had  nevertheless  a  certain  mental  superiority 
which  could  not  be  explained  away — ^an  exasperating  thoroughness 
in  her  musical  accomplishment,  a  fastidious  discrimmation  m  her 

feneral  tastes,  which  made  it  impossible  to  force  her  admiration  and 
ept  you  in  awe  of  her  standard.  This  insignificant-looking  young 
laay  of  four-and-twenty,  whom  any  one's  eyes  would  have  passed 
over  negligently  if  she  had  not  been  Miss  Arrowpoint,  mi^t  be 
suspect^  of  a  secret  opinion  that  Miss  Harleth's  acquirements  were 
rather  of  a  common  order ;  and  such  an  opinion  was  not  made 
agreeable  to  think  of  by  being  always  veiled  under  a  perfect  kind- 
ness of  manner. 

But  Gwendolen  did  not  like  to  dwell  on  facts  which  threw  an 
uufSavourable  light  on  herself.  The  musical  Magus  who  had  so 
suddenly  widened  her  horizon  was  not  always  on  the  scene ;  and 
his  being  constantly  backwards  and  forwards  between  London  and 
Quetcham  soon  began  to  be  thought  of  as  offering  opportunities  for 
converting  him  to  a  more  admiring  state  of  mind.  Meoawhile,  in 
the  manitest  pleasure  her  singing  gave  at  Brackenshaw  Castle,  the 
Firs,  and  elsewhere,  she  recovered  her  equanimity,  being  disposed 
to  think  approval  more  trustworthy  than  objection,  and  not  oeing 
one  of  the  exceptional  persons  who  have  a  parclung  thirst  for  a 
perfection  undemanded  oy  their  neighbours.  Perhaps  it  would 
nave  been  rash  to  say  then  that  she  was  at  all  exceptional  inwardly, 
or  that  the  unusual  m  her  was  more  than  her  rare  grace  of  move- 
ment and  bearing,  and  a  certain  daring  which  gave  piquancv  to  a 
very  common  egoistic  ambition,  anck  as  exists  under  many  clmnsy 
exteriors  and  is  taken  no  notice  of.  For  I  suppose  that  the  set  of 
the  head  does  not  reaUy  determine  the  hunger  of  the  inner  self  for 
supremacy :  it  only  nuuces  a  difference  sometimes  as  to  Uie  way  in 
which  the  supremacy  is  held  attainable,  and  a  little  also  to  *  the 
degree  in  which  it  can  be  attained ;  especially  when  the  hungry  one 
is  a  girl,  whose  passion  for  doing  what  is  remarkable  has  an  ideal 
limit  in  consiBitency  with  the  highest  breeding  and  perfect  freedom 
from  the  sordid  need  of  income.  Gwendolen  was  as  inwardly 
rebellious  against  the  restraints  of  £unily  conditions,  and  as  ready 
to  look  through  obligations  into  her  own  fundamental  want  of 
feeling  for  them,  as  if  she  had  been  sustained  by  the  boldest  spec- 
ulations ;  but  she  really  had  no  such  speculations,  and  would  at  once 
have  marked  herself  off  from  any  sort  of  theoretical  or  practically 
reforming  women  by  satirising  them.  She  rejoiced  to  feel  herself 
exceptional ;  but  her  horizon  was  that  of  the  genteel  romance  where 
the  heroine's  soul  poured  out  in  her  journal  is  full  of  vague  power, 
originality,  and  general  rebellion,  while  her  life  moves  stnctly  i^  the 
sphere  of  fashion  ;  and  if  she  wanders  into  a  swamp,  the  patlm  lies 
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partly,  80  to  speak^  in  her  having  on  her  satin  ahoes.  Here  is  a 
restraint  which  nature  and  society  have  provided  on  the  pursuit  of 
striking  adventure ;  so  that  a  soul  huming  vdth  a  sense  of  what  the 
universe  is  not,  and  ready  to  take  all  existence  as  fuel,  is  neverthe- 
less held  captive  hy  the  ordinary  wirework  of  sodal  fonns  and  does 
nothing  particular. 

This  commonplace  result  was  what  Gwendolen  found  herself 
threatened  with  even  in  the  novelty  of  the  first  winter  at  Offendene. 
What  she  was  clear  upon  was,  that  she  did  not  wish  to  lead  the 
same  sort  of  life  as  ordinary  young  ladies  did ;  but  what  she  waa 
not  dear  upon  was,  how  she  should  set  about  leading  any  other,  and 
what  were  the  particular  acts  which  she  would  assert  her  freedom 
by  doing.  Offendene  remained  a  good  backfipround,  if  anything 
would  happen  there  ;  but  on  the  whole  the  neighbourhood  was  in 
&nlt 

Beyond  the  effect  of  her  beauty  on  a  first  presentation,  there  was 
not  much  excitement  to  be  got  out  of  her  earliest  invitations,  and 
she  came  home  after  little  saUies  of  satire  and  knowinmess,  such  as 
had  offended  Mrs  Arrowpoint,  to  fill  the  intervening  aavs  with  the 
most  girlish  devices.  The  strongest  assertion  she  was  able  to  make 
of  her  individual  claims  was  to  leave  out  Alice's  lessons  (on  the 
principle  that  Alice  was  more  likely  to  excel  in  ignorance),  and  to 
employ  her  with  Miss  Meny,  and  the  maid  who  was  understood 
to  wait  on  all  the  ladies,  in  helping  to  arrange  various  dramatic 
oostomes  which  Gwendolen  pleased  herself  with  having  in  readiness 
for  some  future  occasions  of  acting  in  charades  or  theatrical  pieces, 
occasions  which  she  meant  to  bring  about  by  force  of  will  or  con- 
trivance. She  had  never  acted — only  made  a  figure  in  tableaux 
woasM  at  school ;  but  she  felt  assured  that  she  comd  act  well,  and 
having  been  once  or  twice  to  the  Thd&tre  Frangais,  and  also  heard 
her  mamma  speak  of  Rachel,  her  waking  dreams  and  cogitations  as 
to  how  she  would  manage  her  destiny  sometimes  turned  on  the 
question  whether  she  should  become  an  actress  like  Rachel,  since 
she  was  more  beautiful  than  that  thin  Jewess.  Meanwhile  the  wet 
days  before  Christmas  were  passed  pleasantly  in  the  preparation  of 
costumes,  Greek,  Oriental,  and  Composite,  in  whicn  Gwendolen 
attitudinised  and  speechified  before  a  domestic  audience,  including 
even  tlie  housekeeper,  who  was  once  pressed  into  it  that  she  misht 
swelL  the  notes  of  applause  ;  but  having  shown  herself  unworthy  by 
observing  that  Miss  Harleth  looked  &r  more  like  a  oueen  in  her 
own  dress  than  in  that  baggy  thing  with  her  arms  all  oare,  she  was 
not  invited  a  second  time. 

'^  Do  I  look  as  well  as  Rachel,  mamma  ? "  said  Gwendolen,  one 
day  when  she  had  been  showing  herself  in  her  Greek  dress  to  Anna, 
and  ^ing  through  scraps  of  scenes  with  much  tragic  intention. 

^  Yoanave  better  arms  than  Rachel,"  said  Mi's  Davilow ;  ''  your 
arms  #>uld  do  for  anything,  Gwen.  But  your  voice  is  not  so  tragic 
as  hen :  it  is  not  so  deep.'' 
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''  I  can  make  it  deeper,  if  I  like,"  said  Qwendolen,  provisionally ; 
then  she  added,  with  decision,  **  I  think  a  higher  voice  is  more 
tragic  :  it  is  more  feminine ;  and  the  more  feminine  a  woman  is, 
the  more  tragic  it  seems  when  she  does  desperate  actions* 

'^  There  mav  be  something  in  that,"  said  Mrs  Davilow,  languidly. 
'^  But  I  don't  know  what  eood  there  is  in  making  one's  blooa  creep. 
And  if  there  is  anything  norrible  to  be  done,  I  should  like  it  to  be 
left  to  the  men." 

«  Oh  mamma,  you  are  so  dreadfully  prosaic  !  As  if  all  the  great 
poetic  criminals  were  not  women  1  I  think  the  men  are  poor  cau- 
tious creatures." 

**  Well,  dear,  and  you — who  are  a&aid  to  be  alone  in  the  night — 
I  don't  think  you  would  be  very  bold  in  crime,  thank  God." 

''  I  am  not  talking  about  reality,  mamma,"  said  Gwendolen,  im- 
patiently. Then,  her  mammft.  bemg  called  out  of  the  room,  she 
turned  quicklv  to  her  cousin,  as  if  taking  an  opportunity,  and  said, 
**  Anna,  do  ask  my  uncle  to  let  us  get  up  some  charades  at  the  Rec- 
tory. Mr  Middleton  and  Warham  coula  act  with  us— just  for  prac- 
tice. Mamma  says  it  will  not  do  to  have  Mr  Middleton  consulting 
and  rehearsing  here.  He  is  a  stick,  but  we  could  give  him  suitable 
parts.    Do  ask  ;  or  else  I  wilL" 

'<  Oh,  not  till  Rex  comes.  He  is  so  clever,  and  such  a  dear  old 
thinff,  and  he  will  act  Napoleon  looting  over  the  sea.  He  looks 
just  like  Napoleon.    Rex  can  do  anything." 

*'  I  don't  m  the  least  believe  in  your  Rex,  Anna,"  said  Gwendolen, 
laughing;  at  her.  **  He  will  turn  out  to  be  like  those  wretched  blue 
and  yelJbw  water-colours  of  his  which  you  hang  up  in  your  bedroom 
and  worship." 

"  Very  well,  you  will  see,"  said  Anna.  '*  It  is  not  that  I  know  what 
is  clever,  but  he  has  got  a  scholarship  already,  and  papa  says  he  will 
ffet  a  fellowship,  and  nobody  is  better  at  games.  He  is  cleverer  than 
Mr  Middleton,  and  everybody  but  you  calls  Mr  Middleton  clever." 

''  So  he  may  be  in  a  dark-lantern  sort  of  way.  But  he  is  a  stick. 
If  he  had  to  say, '  Perdition  catch  my  soul,  but  I  do  love  her,'  he 
would  say  it  in  Just  the  same  tone  as,  *  Here  endeth  the  second 
lesson.' " 

"  Oh  Gwendolen ! "  said  Anna,  shocked  at  these  promiscuous 
allusions.  ^  And  it  is  very  unkind  of  you  to  speak  so  of  him,  for  he 
admires  you  very  much.  I  heard  Warham  say  one  dxy  to  mamma, 
'Middleton  is  regularly  spoony  upon  Gwendolen.'  She  was  very 
angiv  with  him ;  but  I  know  what  it  means.  It  is  what  they  say 
at  college  for  being  in  love." 

"How  can  I  help  it?"  said  Gwendolen,  rather  contemptuously. 
"  Perdition  catch  my  soul  if  I  love  him," 

"  No,  of  course  ;  Ijapa,  I  think,  would  not  wish  it.  And  he  is  to 
go  away  soon.    But  it  makes  me  sorry  when  you  ridicule  him." 

''What  shall  you  do  to  me  when  I  ridicule  Rex?"  said  Gwen- 
dolen, wickedly. 
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^  Now,  Gwendolen,  dear,  you  wUl  notf^  said  Anna,  her  eyes  filling 
with  teajCB.  '*  I  could  not  bear  it.  But  there  really  is  nothing  in 
him  to  ridicule.  Only  you  may  find  out  things.  For  no  one  ever 
thought  of  laughing  at  Mr  Middleton  before  you.  Eyery  one  said  he 
was  nice-looking,  and  his  manners  perfect.  I  am  sure  I  haye  always 
been  frightened  at  him  because  of  his  learning  and  his  square-cut 
ooaiy  and  his  being  a  nephew  of  the  bishop's  and  all  that  But  you 
wiU  not  ridicule  Bex — promise  me."  Anna  ended  with  a  beseeching 
look  which  touched  Gwendolen. 

''You  are  a  dear  little  coz,"  she  said,  just  touching  the  tip  of 
Anna's  chin  with  her  thumb  and  fore-finder.  '  "  I  don't  eyer  want  to 
do  anything  that  will  yex  you.  EspeciaUy  if  Bex  is  to  make  eyery- 
thing  come  off — charades  and  eyerything.'^^ 

And  when  at  last  Bex  was  there,  the  animation  he  brought  into 
the  life  at  Offendene  and  the  Bectory,  and  his  read^  partnership  in 
Gwendolen's  plans  left  her  no  inclination  for  any  ridicule  that  was 
not  of  an  open  and  flattering  kind,  such  as  he  himself  enjoyed.  He 
was  a  fine  op^i-hearted  youth,  with  a  handsome  face  i^trongly  resem- 
bling his  fatner's  and  Anna's,  but  softer  in  expression  than  the  one, 
and  larger  in  scale  than  the  other :  a  bright,  healthy,  loying  nature, 
enjoying  ordinary,  innocent  things  so  much  that  yice  had  no  tempta- 
tion for  him,  and  what  he  knew  of  it  lay  too  entirely  in  the  outer 
courts  and  little-yisited  chambers  of  his  mind  for  him  to  think  of  it 
with  great  repulsion.  Vicious  habits  were  with  him  '*  what  some 
fellowB  did " — ^  stupid  stuff"  which  he  liked  to  keep  aloof  from. 
He  returned  Annai  affection  as  fully  as  could  be  expected  of  a 
brother  whose  pleasures  apart  from  her  were  more  tlum  the  sum 
total  of  hers  ;  and  he  had  neyer  known  a  stronger  loye. 

The  cousins  were  continually  together  at  the  one  house  or  the 
other — chiefly  at  Offendene,  where  there  was  more  freedom,  or 
rather  where  there  was  a  more  complete*  sway  for  Gwendolen  ;  and 
whateyer  she  wished  became  a  ruling  purpose  for  Bex.  The  charades 
came  off  accordins  to  her  plans  ;  and  also  some  other  little  scenes 
not  contemplated  by  her  in  which  her  acting  was  more  impromptu. 
It  was  at  Offendene  that  the  charades  and  tahlfattz  were  rehearsed 
and  piesented,  Mrs  Dayilow  seeing  no  objection  eyen  to  Mr  Middle- 
ton's  being  inyited  to  share  in  them,  now  that  Bex  too  was  there — 
especially  as  his  seryices  were  indispensable ;  Warham,  who  was 
studying  for  India  with  a  Wancester  ^  coach,"  haying  no  time  to 
spare,  and  being  generally  dismal  under  a  cram  of  eyeiy  thing  except 
tne  answers  n^aed  at  tne  forthcoming  examination,  which  might 
disclose  the  welfaie  of  our  Indian  Empire  to  be  somehow  connected 
with  a  quotable  knowledge  of  Browne's  Pastorals. 

Mr  Middleton  was  persuaded  to  play  yarious  graye  parts,  Gwen- 
dolen haying  flattered  him  on  his  enyiable  immobility  of  counte- 
nance ;  and,  at  first  a  little  pained  and  jealous  at  her  comradeship 
with  BeXy  he  presently  drew  encouragement  from  the  thought  that 
this  sort  of  cousinly  uuniliarity  excluded  any  serious  passion.    In- 
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deed,  he  occasionally  felt  tliat  her  more  formal  tieatmeni  of  himself 
was  such  a  sign  of  favour  as  to  warrant  his  making  advances  before 
he  left  Pennicote,  though  he  had  intended  to  keen  his  feelings  in 
reserve  nntil  his  position  should  be  more  assured.  Miss  Gwendolen, 
quite  aware  that  she  was  adored  by  this  unexceptionable  young 
clergyman  with  pale  whiskers  and  sauare-cut  collar,  felt  nothing 
more  on  the  subject  than  that  she  had  no  objection  to  be  adored : 
she  turned  her  eyes  on  him  with  calm  mercilessness  and  caused  him 
many  mildly  agitating  hopes  hj  seeming  always  to  avoid  dramatic 
contact  with  him— for  all  meanings,  we  know,  depend  on  the  key  of 
interpretation. 

Some  persons  xnight  have  thought  beforehand  that  a  young  man 
of  Anglican  leanings,  having  a  sense  of  sacredness  mucn  exercised 
on  small  things  as  well  as  great,  n^y  laughing  save  from  politeness, 
and  in  genemi  regarding  the  mention  of  spades  by  their  naked  names 
as  rather  coarse,  would  not  have  seen  a  fitting  bride  for  himself  in  a 
girl  who  was  daring  in  ridicule,  and  showed  none  of  the  special  grace 
required  in  the  clergyman's  wife  ;  or,  that  a  young  man  infomed  by 
theological  reading  would  have  reflected  that  he  was  not  likely  to 
meet  me  taste  of  a  lively,  resUess  young  lady  like  Miss  Harleth.  But 
are  we  always  obliged  to  explain  why  the  facts  are  not  what  some 

Eersons  thought  beforehand  I    The  apology  lies  on  their  side,  who 
ad  that  erroneous  way  of  thinking. 

As  for  Rex,  who  would  possibly  have  been  sorry  for  poor  Middleton 
if  he  had  been  aware  of  the  excellent  curate's  inward  conflict,  he  was 
too  completely  absorbed  in  a  first  passion  to  have  observation  for  any 
person  or  thing.  He  did  not  observe  Gwendolen  ;  he  only  felt  what 
she  said  or  did,  and  the  back  of  his  head  seemed  to  be  a  good  organ 
of  information  as  to  whether  she  was  in  tiie  room  or  out.  Before  the 
end  of  the  first  fortnight  he  was  so  deeply  in  love  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  think  of  his  life  except  as  bound  up  with  Gwendo- 
len's. He  could  see  no  obstacles,  poor  boy ;  his  own  love  seemed  a 
fuarantee  of  hers,  since  it  was  one  with  the  unperturbed  delight  in 
er  image,  so  that  he  could  no  more  dream  of  her  giving  him  nain 
than  an  £Wptian  could  dream  of  snow.  She  sang  and  played  to  nim 
whenever  he  liked,  was  always  glad  of  his  companionship  in  riding, 
though  his^  borrowed  steeds  were  often  comic,  was  ready  to  join  in 
any  Fun  of  his,  and  showed  a  right  appreciation  of  Anna.  No  noark 
of  sympathy  seemed  absent  That  because  Gwendolen  was  the  most 
perfect  creature  in  the  world  she  was  to  make  a  grand  match,  had 
not  occurred  to  him.  He  had  no  conceit — at  least,  not  more  than 
goes  to  make  up  the  necessary  gum  and  consistence  of  a  substantial 

Sirsonality :  it  was  only  that  in  the  young  bUss  of  loving  he  took 
wendolen's  perfection  as  part  of  that  good  which  had  seemed  one 
with  life  to  him,  being  the  outcome  of  a  happy,  wellnembc^ed 
nature. 

One  incident  which  happened  in  the  course  of  their  dramatic 
attempts  impressed  Bex  aa  a  sign  of  her  unusual  sensibility.    It 
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fthofwed  an  aspect  of  her  nature  which  could  not  have  been  precon- 
ceived  by  any  one  who,  like  him,  had  only  seen  her  habitual  fearless- 
neas  in  active  exercises  and  her  hi^h  spirits  in  society. 

After  a  ^ood  deal  of  rehearsing  it  was  resolved  that  a  select  party 
dioold  be  invited  to  Offendene  to  witness  the  performances  whicn 
went  with  so  much  satisfiEustion  to  the  actors.  Anna  had  caused  a 
pleasant  surprise ;  nothing  could  be  neater  than  the  way  in  which 
she  played  her  little  parts ;  one  would  even  have  suspected  her  of 
hiding  much  sly  observation  under  her  simplicity.  And  Mr  Middle- 
ton  answered  very  well  by  not  trying  to  be  comic.  The  main  source 
of  doubt  and  retardation  had  been  Qwendolen's  desire  to  appear  in 
her  Greek  dress.  No  word  for  a  charade  would  occur  to  her  either 
waking  or  dreaming  that  suited  her  purpose  of  getting  a  statuesque 
pose  in  this  favourite  costume.  To  choose  a  motive  from  Racine  was 
of  no  use,  since  Rex  and  the  others  could  not  declaim  French  verse, 
and  improvised  speeches  would  turn  the  scene  into  burlesque. 
Besides,  Mx  Gascoigne  prohibited  the  acting  of  scenes  from  plays : 
he  nsoaUy  protested  against  the  notion  that  an  amusement  wmch 
WIS  fitting  for  every  one  else  was  unfitting  for  a  clergyman  ;  but  he 
would  not  in  this  matter  overstep  the  line  of  decorum  as  drawn  in 
that  part  of  Wessex,  which  did  not  exclude  his  sanction  of  the  young 
people's  acting;  charades  in  his  sister-in-law's  house — a  very  different 
a£Eur  from  private  theatricals  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word. 
.  Everybody  of  course  was  concerned  to  satisfy  this  wish  of  Gwen- 
dolen's, and  Rex  proposed  that  they  should  wind  up  with  a  tableau 
in  which  the  effect  oi  her  majesty  would  not  be  marred  by  any  one's 
speech.  This  pleased  her  throughly,  and  the  only  question  was  the 
uioice  of  the  tableau. 

**  Something  pleasant,  children,  I  beseech  you,"  said  Mrs  Davilow ; 
**  I  can't  have  any  Greek  wickedness." 

''  It  is  no  worse  than  Christian  wickedness,  mamma,"  said  Gwen- 
dolen, ^hose  mention  of  Rachelesque  heroines  had  called  forth  that 
remark. 

"  And  less  scandalous,"  said  Rex.  *'  Besides,  one  thinks  of  it  as 
all  gone  by  and  done  witL  What  do  you  say  to  Briseis  being  led 
away  ?  I  would  be  Achilles,  and  you  would  be  looking  round  at  me 
-Tfiiter  the  print  we  have  at  the  Rectory." 

^  That  would  be  a  good  attitude  for  me,"  said  Gwendolen,  in  a 
tone  of  acceptance.  But  afterwards  she  said  with  decision,  *'  No. 
It  will  not  do.  There  must  be  three  men  in  proper  costume,  else  it 
will  be  ridiculous" 

**  I  have  it !"  said  Rex,  after  a  little  reflection.  "  Hermione  as  the 
statue  in  the  Winter^s  Tale  I  I  will  be  Leontes,  and  Miss  Merry 
Paulina,  one  on  each  side.  Our  dress  won't  signify,"  he  went  on 
l>ogbingly;  ''it  will  be  more  Shakespearian  and  romantic  if 
Le^tes  looks  like  Napoleon,  and  Paulina  like  a  modem  spinster." 

And  Hermione  was  chosen ;  sll  agreeing  that  age  was  of  no  con- 
sequence; but  Gwendolen  urged  that  inrtead  of  the  mere  tableau 
there  diould  be  just  enough  acting  of  the  scene  to  introduce  the 
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utriking  up  of  the  mnaic  as  a  signal  for  her  to  step  down  and  advance ; 
when  Leontes,  instead  of  embracing  her,  was  to  kneel  and  kiss  the 
hem  of  her  garment,  and  so  the  curtain  was  to  fedL  The  antecham- 
ber with  folding-doors  lent  itself  admirably  to  the  purposes  of  a 
stage,  and  the  whole  of  the  establishment,  with  the  addition  of 
Jarrett  the  yillaffe  carpenter,  was  absorbed  in  the  preparations  for  an 
entertainment  wnich,  considering  that  it  was  an  inutation  of  acting, 
was  likely  to  be  successful,  since  we  know  from  ancient  fable  that  an 
imitation  may  have  more  chance  of  success  than  the  originaL 

Gwendolen  was  not  without  a  special  exultation  in  the  prospect  of 
this  occasion,  for  she  knew  that  Herr  Klesmer  was  a^ain  at  Quetcham, 
and  she  had  taken  care  to  include  him  among  the  mvited. 

Ellesmer  came.  He  was  in  one  of  his  placid  silent  moods,  and  sat 
in  serene  contemplation,  replying  to  all  appeals  in  benignant-sound- 
ing syllables  more  or  less  articulate — as  taking  up  his  cross  meekly 
in  a  world  overgrown  with  amateurs,  or  as  careful  how  he  moved 
his  lion  paws  lest  he  should  crush  a  rampant  and  vociferous  mouse. 

Everything  indeed  went  off  smoothly  and  according  to  expectation 
— all  that  was  improvised  and  accidental  being  of  a  probable  sort — 
until  the  incident  occurred  which  showed  Qwendolen  in  an  unfore^ 
seen  phase  of  emotion.    How  it  came  about  was  at  first  a  mysterjr. 

The  tableau  of  Hermione  was  doubly  striking  from  its  dissimilarity 
with  what  had  gone  before:  it  was  answering  perfectly,  and  a- mur- 
mur of  applause  had  been  gradually  suj^pressed  while  Leontes  gave 
his  permission  that  Paulina  should  exercise  her  utmost  art  and  make 
the  statue  move. 

Hermione,  her  arm  resting  on  a  pilla]%  was  elevated  by  about  six 
inches,  which  she  counted  on  as  a  means  of  showing  her  pretty  foot 
and  instep,  when  at  the  given  signal  she  should  advance  and  descend. 

"  Music,  awake  her,  strike  ! "  said  Paulina  (Mrs  Davilow,  who  by 
special  entreaty  had  consented  to  take  the  part  in  a  white  burnous 
and  hood). 

Herr  Klesmer,  who  had  been  good-natured  enough  to  seat  himself 
at  the  ^iano,  struck  a  thunderous  chord — but  in  uie  same  instant, 
and  belore  Hermione  had  put  forth  her  foot,  the  movable  panel, 
which  was  on  a  line  with  the  piano,  flew  open  on  the  right  opposite 
the  stage  and  disclosed  the  picture  of  the  dead  face  and  the  fleeing 
figure,  brought  out  in  pale  definiteness  by  the  position  of  ^he  wax- 
lights.  Every  one  was  startled,  but  all  eyes  in  the  act  of  turning 
towards  the  opened  panel  were  recalled  by  a  piercing  cry  from 
Gwendolen,  who  stooct  without  change  of  attitude,  out  with  a  change 
of  expression  that  was  terrifying  in  its  terror.  She  looked  like  a 
statue  into  which  a  soul  of  Fear  had  entered :  her  pallid  lips  were 
parted;  her  eyes,  usually  narrowed  under  their  long  lashes,  were 
dilated  and  fixed.  Her  mother,  less  surprised  than  alarmed,  rushed 
towards  her,  and  Bex  too  could  not  help  going  to  her  side.  But  the 
touch  of  her  mother's  arm  had  the  effect  of  an  electric  charce; 
Gwendolen  fell  on  her  knees  and  put  her  hands  before  her  face.  Sha| 
was  still  trembling,  but  mute,  and  it  seemed  that  she  had  self-con- 
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Bdousneas  enough  to  aim  at  controlling  her  ngns  of  terror,  for  she 
nresentljr  allowM  herself  to  be  raised  from  her  kneeling  posture  and 
led  away,  while  the  company  were  relieying  their  minds  by  ez« 
planation. 

**  A  magnificent  bit  of  pUuiik  that !  '*  said  Elesmer  to  Miss  Arrow* 
point.    And  a  qidck  fire  of  undertoned  question  and  answer  went 
round 
"Was  it  part  of  the  play  ?» 

''Oh  no,  sorely  not.    Miss  Harleth  was  too  much  afiected.    A 
sensitive  creature !  ** 

**  Dear  me  !  I  was  not  aware  that  there  was  a  painting  behind  that 
panel;  were  you?" 

''No;  how  should  If    Some  eccentricity  in  one  of  the  Earl's 
family  long  ago,  I  suppose." 
"  How  very  painfiu  I    Prav  shut  it  up.* 

"  Was  the  door  locked  f    It  is  very  myeterioua    It  must  be  the 
spirits.*' 
"  But  there  is  no  medium  present** 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  We  must  conclude  that  there  is^  when 
such  things  happen.'* 

"  Oh,  the  door  was  not  locked ;  it  was  probably  the  sudden  vibration 
from  the  piano  that  sent  it  open.* 

This  conclusion  came  from  Mr  Gascoi^e,  who  bemd  Miss  Merry 
if  possible  to  eet  the  key.  But  this  readmess  to  explun  the  mystery 
was  thought  oy  Mrs  Vulcany  unbecoming  in  a  clergyman,  and  she 
observed  in  an  undertone  that  Mr  Gascoigne  waa  always  a  little  too 
worldly  for  her  taste.  However,  the  key  was  produced,  and  the 
rector  tamed  it  in  the  lock  with  an  emphasis  rather  offensively 
rationalising — as  who  should  say,  "  It  will  not  start  open  again** — 
puttiag  the  key  in  his  pocket  as  a  security. 

However,  Qwendolen  sootf  reappeared,  showing  her  usual  si>irits, 
sad  evidently  determined  to  ignore  aa  far  as  she  could  the  striking 
change  she  had  made  in  the  part  of  Hermione. 

Bat  when  EQesmer  said  to  ner,  "  We  have  to  thank  you  for  devis- 
ing a  perfect  climax :  you  could  not  have  chosen  a  finer  bit  of 
pmtik^  there  was  a  flush  of  pleasure  in  her  ilEtce.  She  liked  to 
accept  as  a  belief  what  was  reiuly  no  more  than  delicate  feigning. 
He  divined  that  the  betrayal  into  a  passion  of  fear  had  been  morti- 
fying to  her,  and  wished  her  to  understand  that  he  took  it  for  good 
acting.  Gwendolen  cherished  the  idea  that  now  he  was  struck  with 
her  talent  as  well  as  her  beauty,  and  her  uneasiness  about  his  opinion 
was  half  turned  to  complacency. 

But  too  many  were  in  the  secret  of  what  had  been  included  in 
the  rehearsals,  and  what  had  not,  and  no  one  besides  Klesmer  took 
the  trouble  to  soothe  Gwendolen's  imagined  mortification.  The 
general  sentiment  was  that  the  incident  should  be  let  drop. 

There  had  really  been  a  medium  concerned  in  the  starting  open 
of  the  panel :  one  who  had  quitted  the  room  in  haste  and  crept  to 
bed  in  much  alarm  of  conscience.    It  was  the  small  Isabel,  wnose 
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intense  curioeity,  nnBatisfied  by  the  brief  glimpee  she  had  had  of  the 
strange  picture  on  the  day  of  arrival  at  Offendene,  had  kept  her  on 
the  watch  for  an  opportunity  of  finding  out  where  Gwendolen  had 
put  the  key,  of  stealing  it  from  the  discovered  drawer  when  the  reet 
of  the  fanuly  were  out,  and  getting  on  a  stool  to  unlock  the  pan^ 
AVhile  she  was  indulging  her  thirst  for  knowledge  in  this  way,  a 
noise  which  she  feared  was  an  approaching  footstep  alarmed  her ; 
she  closed  the  door  and  attempted  hurried^  to  lock  it,  but  failing 
and  not  daring  to  linger,  she  withdrew  the  key  and  trusted  that  the 
panel  would  stick,  as  it  seemed  well  inclined  to  do.  In  this  confi- 
dence she  had  returned  the  key  to  its  former  place,  stilling  any 
anxiety  by  the  thought  that  if  the  door  were  .discovered  to  be  unlocked 
nobody  could  know  how  the  unlocking  came  about.  The  incon- 
yenieut  Isabel,  like  other  offenders,  did  not  foresee  her  own  impulse 
to  confession,  a  fatality  which  came  upon  her  the  morning  after  the 
party,  when  Qwendolen  said  at  the  oreakfast-table,  ''  I  Know  the 
door  was  locked  before  the  housekeeper  gave  me  the  key,  for  I  tried 
it  myself  afterwards.  Some  one  must  have  been  to  my  drawer  and 
taken  the  key." 

It  seemed  to  Isabel  that  Gwendolen's  awful  eyes  had  rested  on  her 
more  than  on  the  other  sisters,  and  without  any  time  for  resolve  she 
said  with  a  trembling  lip,  **  Please  forgive  me,  Gwendolen." 

The  forgiveness  was  sooner  bestowed  than  it  would  have  been  if 
Gwendolen  had  not  desired  to  dismiss  from  her  ovm  and  every  one 
else's  memory  any  case  in  which  she  had  shown  her  susceptibihty  to 
terror.  She  wondered  at  herself  in  these  occasional  experiences, 
which  seemed  like  a  brief  remembered  madnesss,  an  unexplained 
exception  from  her  normal  life ;  and  in  this  instance  she  felt  a 
peculiar  vexation  that  her  helpless  fear  had  shown  itself,  not,  as 
usual,  in  solitude,  but  in  well-lit  company.  Her  ideal  was  to  be 
daring  in  speech  and  reckless  in  brai^ng  dangers,  both  moral  and 
physical ;  and  though  her  practice  fell  far  bdiind  her  ideal,  this 
shortcoming  seemed  to  be  due  to  the  pettiness  of  circumstances,  the 
narrow  theatre  which  life  offers  to  a  girl  of  twenty,  who  cannot  con- 
ceive herself  as  anything  else  than  a  bdv,  or  as  in  any  position  which 
would  lack  the  tribute  of  respect  She  had  no  permanent  conscious- 
ness of  other  fetters,  or  of  more  spiritual  restraints,  having  always 
disUked  whatever  was  presented  to  her  under  the  name  of  religion, 
in  the  same  way  that  some  people  dislike  arithmetic  and  accounts : 
it  had  raised  no  other  emotion  in  her,  no  alarm,  no  longing ;  so 
that  the  question  whether  she  believed  it  had  not  occurred  to 
her,  any  more  than  it  had  occurred  to  her  to  inquire  into  the 
conditions  of  colonial  property  and  banking,  on  which,  as  she  had 
had  many  opportunities  of  Imowing,  the  lamilv  fortune  was  de- 
pendent All  these  facts  about  hersdf  she  would  have  been  ready- 
to  admity  and  even,  more  or  less  indirectly,  to  state.  What  she  un- 
willingly recognised,  and  would  have  be^  glad  for  others  to  be 
unaware  of,  was  that  liability  of  hers  to  fits  of  spiritual  dread, 
though  this  fountain  of  awe  within  her  had  not  found  its  way  into 
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connection  "witli  the  religjion  tancht  her  or  with  any  human  relations. 
She  was  ashamed  and  frightened,  as  at  what  might  happen  acain,  in 
remembering  her  tremor  on  suddenly  feeling  herself  alone,  when,  for 
example,  she  was  walking  without  companionship  and  there  came 
some  rapid  change  in  the  light  Solitude  in  any  wide  scene  im- 
pressed her  with  an  undefined  feeling  of  immeasurable  existence 
aloof  from  her,  in  the  midst  of  which  she  was  helplessly  incapable 
of  asserting  hersell  The  little  astronomy  taught  her  at  school  used 
sometimes  to  set  her  imagination  at  work  in  a  way  that  made  her 
tremble :  but  always  when  some  one  joined  her  she  recovered  her 
indifTerence  to  the  vastness  in  which  she  seemed  an  exile ;  she  found 
again  her  usual  world  in  which  her  will  was  of  some  avail,  and  the 
religious  nomenclature  belonging  to  this  world  was  no  more  identi- 
fied for  her  with  those  uneasy  impressions  of  awe  than  her  uncle's 
Burplices  seen  out  of  use  at  the  rectory.  With  human  ears  and  eyes 
shout  her,  she  had  always  hitherto  recovered  her  confidence,  and  felt 
the  possibility  of  winninff  empire. 

To  her  mamma  and  others  her  fits  of  timidity  or  terror  were  suffi- 
ciently accounted  for  by  her  "  sensitiveness  "  or  the  '*  excitability  of 
her  nature;"  but  these  explanatory  phrases  required  conciliation 
with  much  that  seemed  to  be  blank  moifference  or  rare  self-mastery. 
Heat  is  a  ^preat  agent  and  a  useful  word,  but  considered  as  a  means 
of  explaining  the  universe  it  requires  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
difierences  ;  and  as  a  means  of  explaining  character  ''sensitiveness" 
is  in  much  the  same  predicament  But  who,  loving  a  creature  like 
Gwendolen,  would  not  be  inclined  to  regard  every  peculiarity  in  her 
as  a  mark  of  pre-eminence  ?  That  was  what  Rex  did.  After  the 
Heimione  scene  he  was  more  persuaded  than  ever  that  she  must  be 
instinct  with  all  feeling,  and  not  only  readier  to  respond  to  a  wor- 
shipful love,  but  able  to  love  better  than  other  girls.  Rex  felt  the 
summer  on  his  young  wings  and  soared  happily. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

"PtsriML  Afl  the  bonny  UsM  paased  bye, 
WWU,  Hey,  ho,  bonnilaaee  I 

P.  She  roode  at  me  with  ffUumclng  eye^ 
W.  As  dear  as  the  cryataU  glaase. 
P.  Ail  aa  the  sonny  beame  80  bright, 
W,  Hey,  ho,  the  smmebeame  I 
P.  GUnnceth  ftom  Phcebos'  fkce  forthri^t, 
W.  Bo  love  into  thy  heart  did  streame." 

— SPBsmBR :  aStitpkuu^t  CaUndar, 

"The  Undlieat  symptom,  yet  the  most  alarming  crisis  in  the  ticklish  state  of  youth : 
the  iMMuisher  and  destroyer  of  hopeftil  wits :  ...  the  servitude  above  freedom ;  the 
gentle  mind's  religion ;  the  libend  saperstition."— Charlbi  Lamb. 

Ths  fint  sign  of  the  unimagined  snowstorm  was  like  the  transparent 
white  cloud  that  seems  to  set  off  the  blue.    Anna  was  in  the  secret 
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of  Rex's  feeling ;  thouffh  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  he  had  said 
nothing  to  her  about  what  he  most  thought  of,  and  he  only  took  it 
for  granted  that  she  knew  it  For  the  first  time,  too,  Anna  could 
not  say  to  Rex  what  was  continually  in  her  mind.  Perhaps  it  might 
have  been  a  pain  which  she  would  nave  had  to  conceal,  that  he  should 
so  soon  care  for  some  one  else  more  than  for  herself,  if  such  a  feeling 
had  not  been  thoroughly  neutralised  by  doubt  and  anxiety  on  his 
behal£  Anna  admi]^  her  cousin — would  have  said  with  simple 
sincerity,  '*  Gwendolen  is  always  very  good  to  me,"  and  held  it  in 
the  order  of  things  for  herself  to  be  entirely  subject  to  this  cousin  ; 
but  she  looked  at  her  with  mingled  fear  and  distrust,  with  a  puzded 
contemplation  as  of  some  wondrous  and  beautiful  animal  whose 
nature  was  a  mystery,  and  who,  for  anything  Anna  knew,  might 
have  an  appetite  for  devouring  all  the  sinall  creatures  that  were  her 
own  particular  pets.  And  now  Anna's  heart  was  sinking  under  the 
heavy  conviction  which  she  dared  not  utter,  that  Gwenciblen  would 
never  care  for  Rex.  What  she  herself  held  in  tenderness  and  rever- 
ence had  conjstantly  seemed  indifferent  to  Gwendolen,  and  it  was 
easier  to  imagine  her  scorning  Rex  than  returning  any  tenderness  of 
his.  Besides,  she  was  always  thinking  of  being  something  extra- 
ordinary. And  poor  Rex  !  Papa  would  be  angry  with  him,  if  he 
knew.  And  of  course  he  was  too  young  to  be  in  love  in  that  way ; 
and  she,  Anna,  had  thought  that  it  womd  be  years  and  years  before 
anything  of  that  sort  came,  and  that  she  would  be  Rex*s  Housekeeper 
ever  so  long.  But  what  a  heart  must  that  be  which  did  not  return 
his  love  !  Anna,  in  the  prospect  of  his  suffering,  was  beginning  to 
dislike  her  too  fascinating  cousin. 

It  seemed  to  her,  as  it  did  to  Rex,  that  the  weeks  had  been  filled 
with  a  tumultuous  life  evident  to  all  observers :  if  he  had  been  ques- 
tioned  on  the  subject  he  would  have  said  that  he  had  no  wish  to 
conceal  what  he  hoped  would  be  an  engagement  which  he  should 
immediately  tell  his  father  of ;  and  yet  for  the  first  time  in  lus  life 
he  was  reserved  not  only  about  his  feelings  but — ^whidi  was  more 
remarkable  to  Anna — about  certain  actions.  She,  on  her  side,  was 
nen'ous  each  time  her  father  or  mother  began  to  speak  to  her  in 
private  lest  they  should  say  anything  about  Rex  and  Gwendolen. 
But  the  elders  were  not  in  the  least  alive  to  this  agitating  drama, 
which  went  forward  chiefly  in  a  sort  of  pantomime  extremely  lucid 
in  the  minds  thus  expressing  themselves,  but  easily  missed  by  spec- 
tators who  were  runmn^  their  eyes  over  the  Guardian  or  the  Cleri- 
cal Gazette,  and  regaiaed  the  trivialities  of  the  young  ones  with 
scarcely  more  interpretation  than  they  gave  to  the  actions  of  lively 
ants. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  Rex  ? "  said  Anna  one  grey  morning  when 
her  father  had  set  off  in  the  carriage  to  the  sessions,  Mrs  Gascoigne 
with  him,  and  she  had  observed  that  her  brother  nad  on  his  anti- 
gropelos,  the  utmost  approach  he  possessed  to  a  hunting  eauipment. 

"  Going  to  see  the  hounds  throw  off  at  the  Three  Bams.^ 

"  Are  you  going  to  take  Gwendolen  ? "  said  Anna,  timidly. 
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**  She  told  yon,  did  ahe  1 " 

"  Koy  but  I  thought Does  papa  know  you  are  ^oing  ? " 

**  Not  that  I  am  awaie  of.  I  don't  suppose  he  would  trouble  him- 
self about  the  matter." 

**  You  are  going  to  use  his  horse  ? " 

"  He  knows  I  do  that  whenever  I  can.*' 

^  Don't  let  Gwendolen  ride  after  the  hounds,  Rex,"  said  Anna, 
whose  fears  gifted  her  with  second-siffht. 

^  Why  not  t"  said  Rex,  smiling  rather  provokinely. 

**  Pajia  and  mamma  and  aunt  Davilow  all  wish  her  not  to.  They 
think  it  is  not  right  for  her." 

**  Why  should  you  suppose  she  is  ^oing  to  do  what  is  not  right  ?*' 

''Gwendolen  minds  nobody  sometmies,"  said  Anna,  getting  bolder 
by  dint  of  a  little  anger. 

**  Then  she  would  not  mind  me,"  said  Rex,  perversely  making  a 
joke  of  poor  Anna's  anxiety. 

''  Oh  Rex,  I  cannot  bear  it  You  will  make  yourself  very  un- 
happy."   Here  Anna  burst  into  tears. 

"  Nannie,  Nannie,  what  on  earth  is  the  matter  with  you  ? "  said 
Rex,  a  little  impatient  at  being  kept  in  this  way,  hat  on  and  whip 
in  hand. 

•*  She  will  not  care  for  you  one  bit — I  know  she  never  will ! "  said 
the  poor  child  in  a  sobbing  whisper.  She  had  lost  all  control  of 
henelfl 

Rex  reddened  and  'hurried  away  from  her  out  of  the  hall  door, 
leaving  her  to  the  nuseiable  consciousness  of  having  made  herself 
disfl^reeable  in  vain. 

He  did  think  of  her  words  as  he  rode  along  :  they  had  the  unwel- 
comeneas  which  all  unfavourable  fortune-telling  has,  even  when 
laughed  at ;  but  he  quickly  explained  them  as  springing  from  little 
Anna's  tenderness,  and  began  to  be  sorry  that  he  was  obliced  to  come 
away  without  soothing  her.  Every  other  feeling  on  die  subject, 
however,  was  quickly  merged  in  a  resistant  belief  to  the  contrary  of 
hen,  accompanied  with  a  new  determination  to  prove  that  he  was 
right.  This  sort  of  certainty  had  just  enough  kinship  to  doubt  and 
uneasiness  to  hurrv  on  a  confession  which  an  untouched  security 
might  have  delayed 

Gwendolen  was  already  mounted  and  riding  up  and  down  the 
avenue  when  Rex  appeared  at  the  gate.  She  had  provided  herself 
against  disappointment  in  case  he  £d  not  appear  in  time  by  bavins 
the  groom  ready  behind  her,  for  she  would  not  have  waited  beyond 
a  reasonable  time.  But  now  the  groom  was  dismissed,  and  the  two 
rode  away  in  delightful  freedom.  Gwendolen  was  in  her  highest 
spirits,  and  Rex  thought  that  she  had  never  looked  so  lovelv  before  : 
her  figure,  her  long  wmte  throat,  and  the  curves  of  her  cheek  and 
chin  were  always  set  off  to  perfection  by  the  compact  simplicity  of 
her  riding  diesB.  He  could  not  conceive  a  more  pmect  girl ;  and  to 
a  youthfu  lover  like  Rex  it  seems  that  the  fundamental  identity  of 
the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful,  is  already  extant  and  mamfest 
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in  the  object  of  his  love.  Most  obsenren  vonld  have  held  it  mors 
than  equallv  acconntable  that  a  girl  should  have  like  impressionB 
about  Bex,  for  in  his  handaome  face  there  was  nothing  corresjponding 
to  the  undefinable  stinging  qualitv — as  it  were  a  trace  of  demon 
ancestry — ^which  made  some  beholaers  hesitate  in  their  admiration, 
of  Gwendolen. 

It  was  an  exquisite  January  morning  in  which  there  was  no  threat 
of  rain,  but  a  grey  sky  making  the  calmest  background  for  the  charma 
of  a  mild  winter  scene : — ^the  ^^assy  borders  of  the  lanes,  the  hedge- 
rows sprinkled  with  red  hemes  and  haunted  with  low  twitterincs, 
the  purple  bareness  of  the  elms,  the  rich  brown  of  the  furrows.  The 
horses'  noofs  made  a  musical  chime,  accompanving  their  young 
voices.  She  was  laughing  at  his  equipment,  for  he  was  the  reverse 
of  a  dandy,  and  he  was  enjoying  her  lauffht^ :  the  freshness  of  the 
morning  mingled  with  the  fr^hness  of  their  youth;  and  every 
sound  uiat  came  from  their  clear  throats,  ever^  glance  they  gave 
each  other,  was  the  bubbling  outflow  from  a  snrinjg  of  joy.  It  was 
all  morning  to  them,  within  and  without  Ana  thinking  of  them  in 
tiiese  moments  one  is  tempted  to  that  futile  sort  of  wishmc — if  only 
things  could  have  been  a  little  otherwise  then,  so  as  to  nave  been 
greatly  otherwise  after! — ^if  only  these  two  beautiful  young  creatures 
could  have  pled&;ed  themselves  to  each  other  then  and  there,  and 
never  through  life  have  swerved  from  that  pledge !  For  some  of  the 
goodness  which  Hex  believed  in  was  there.  Goodness  is  a  laige,  often 
a  prospective  word ;  like  harvest,  which  at  one  stage  when  we  talk 
of  it  lies  all  underground,  with  an  indeterminate  future:  is  the  ^rm 
prospering  in  the  darkness?  at  another,  it  has  put  forth  dehcate 
creen  blades,  and  by-and-by  the  tremblii^  blossoms  are  readv  to  be 
cashed  off  by  an  hour  of  rough  wind  or  rain.  Each  stage  has  its 
peculiar  blight,  and  may  have  the  healthy  life  choked  out  of  it  by 
a  particular  action  of  the  foul  land  which  rears  or  neighbours  it,  or 
by  damage  brought  from  foulness  a&r. 

''  Anna  had  ^t  it  into  her  head  that  you  would  want  to  ride  after 
the  hounds  this  morning,"  said  Bex,  whose  secret  associations  wi^ 
Anna's  words  lioade  this  speech  seem  quite  perilously  near  the  most 
momentous  of  subjects. 

''Did  she?"  said  Qwendolen,  laughingly.  ''What  a  little  clair- 
voyante  she  is ! " 

"  Shall  you?"  said  Rex,  who  had  not  believed  in  her  intending  to 
do  it  if  the  elders  objected,  but  confided  in  her  having  good  reasons. 

"  I  don't  know.  I  can't  tell  what  I  shall  do  tul  I  get  there. 
Clairvoyantes  are  often  wron^:  they  foresee  what  is  likefy.  I  am 
not  fond  of  what  is  likely ;  it  is  always  dulL    I  do  what  is  unlikely." 

"  Ah,  there  you  tell  me  a  secret  When  once  I  knew  what  people 
in  general  would  be  likely  to  do,  I  should  know  you  would  ao  uie 
opposite.  So  you  would  have  come  round  to  a  likelihood  of  your 
own  sort.  I  shall  be  able  to  calculate  on  you.  You  couldn't  sur- 
prise me." 
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^  Tea,  I  could.  I  ahonld  tum  roond  and  do  what  was  likely  for 
people  in  genend,"  said  Gwendolen,  with  a  musical  laugh. 

**  You  see  yon  can't  escape  some  sort  of  likelihood.  And  contra- 
dictorinesB  makes  the  strongest  likelihood  of  aU.  You  must  give  up 
apian." 

^  No,  I  shall  not  My  plan  is  to  do  what  pleases  me."  (Here 
should  any  young  lady  inchne  to  imitate  Qwendolen,  let  her  consider 
the  set  of  her  head  and  neck :  if  the  angle  there  had  been  different, 
the  chin  protrusive  and  the  cervical  vertebrsD  a  trifle  more  curved 
in  their  position,  ten  to  one  Qwendolen's  words  would  have  had  a 
jar  in  them  for  the  sweet-natured  Rex.  But  everything  odd  in  her 
speech  was  humour  and  pretty  banter,  which  he  was  only  anxious 
to  tum  towards  one  point.) 

^  Can  you  manage  to  feel  only  what  pleases  you?"  said  he. 

'*  Of  course  not ;  that  comes  from  what  other  people  do.  But  if 
the  world  were  pleasanter,  one  would  only  feel  what  was  pleasant. 
Girls'  Uvea  are  so  stupid:  they  never  do  what  they  like." 

'*  I  thought  that  was  more  the  case  of  the  men.  They  are  forced 
to  do  haxd  things,  and  are  often  dreadfully  bored,  and  knocked  to 
pieces  too.  And  then,  if  we  love  a  girl  veiy  dearly  we  want  to  do 
as  Ae  likes,  so  after  all  you  have  your  own  way." 

"  I  don't  believe  it.  I  never  saw  a  married  won:ian  who  had.  her 
own  way.* 

<*  What  should  you  like  to  do? "  said  Bex,  quite  guilelessly,  and  in 
realanxietv. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know ! — go  to  the  North  Pole,  or  ride  steeplechase 
or  go  to  be  a  queen  in  die  East 'like  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,"  said 
Gwendolen,  flightily.  Her  words  were  bom  on  her  lips,  but  she 
would  have  been  at  a  loss  to  give  an  answer  of  deeper  origin. 

**  You  don't  mean  you  would  never  be  married." 

"  No ;  I  didn't  say  that.  Only  when  1  married,  I  should  not  do 
as  other  women  do." 

**  You  might  do  just  as  vou  liked  if  vou  married  a  man  who  loved 
you  more  dearly  than  anything  else  in  the  world,"  said  Bex,  who,  noor 
youth,  was  moving  in  themes  outside  the  curriculum  in  which  he 
had  promised  to  win  distinction. '  "  I  know  one  who  does." 

"  I)on*t  talk  of  Mr  Middleton,  for  heaven's  sake,"  said  Gwendolen, 
hastily,  a  quick  blush  sipreadinff  over  her  face  and  neck ;  '*  that  is 
Anna  8  chant.    I  hear  the  hounds.    Let  us  go  on." 

She  nut  her  chestnut  to  a  canter,  and  Bex  had  no  choice  but  to 
follow  ner.  Still  he  felt  encouraged.  Gwendolen  was  perfectly 
aware  that  her  cousin  was  in  love  with  her ;  but  she  had  no  idea 
that  the  matter  was  of  any  consequence,  having  never  had  the 
aii^test  visitation  of  painful  love  herself.  She  wished  the  small 
romance  of  Bex's  devotion  to  fill  up  the  time  of  his  stay  at  Penni- 
cote,  and  to  avoid  explanations  whicn  would  bring  it  to  an  untimely 
end«  Besides,  she  objected,  with  a  sort  of  physical  repulsion,  to 
being  directly  made  love  to.     With  all  her  imaginative  delight 
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in  being  adored,  there  was  a  certain  fierceness  of  maidenhood  in 
her. 

But  aU  other  thoughts  were  soon  lost  for  her  in  the  excitement 
of  the  scene  at  the  Three  Bams.  Several  gentlemen  of  the  hunt 
knew  her,  and  she  exchanged  pleasant  greetings.  Rex  could  not 
get  another  word  with  her.  llie  colour,  the  stir  of  the  field  had 
taken  possession  of  Gwendolen  with  a  strength  which  was  not  due 
to  habitual  association,  for  she  had  never  yet  ridden  after  the  hounds 
— only  said  she  should  like  to  do  it,  and  so  drawn  forth  a  prohibi- 
tion ;  her  mamma  dreading  the  danger,  and  her  uncle  declaring  that 
for  his  part  he  held  that  kind  of  violent  exercise  unseemly  in  a 
woman,  and  that  whatever  mi^ht  be  done  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  no  lady  of  good  position  followed  the  Wessex  hunt:  no 
one  but  Mrs  Gadsby,  the  yeomanry  captain's  wife,  who  had  been 
a  kitchen-maid  and  still  spoke  like  one.  This  last  aigument  had 
some  eflfect  on  Gwendolen,  and  had  kept  her  halting  between  her 
desire  to  assert  her  freedom  and  her  horror  of  being  classed  with 
Mrs  GadsW. 

Some  of  the  most  unexceptionable  women  in  the  neighbourhood 
occasionally  went  to  see  the  hounds  throw  off;  but  it  happened 
that  none  of  them  were  present  this  morning  to  abstain  firom  follow- 
ing, while  Mrs  Gadsby,  with  her  doubtful  antecedents  grammatical 
and  otherwise,  was  not  visible  to  make  following  seem  unbecoming. 
Thus  Gwendolen  felt  no  check  on  the  animal  stimulus  that  came 
from  the  stir  and  tonsue  of  the  hounds,  the  pawing  of  the  horses, 
the  varying  voices  of  men,  the  movement  mther  and  thither  of 
vivid  colour  on  the  background  bf  green  and  grey  stillness : — ^that 
utmost  excitement  of  the  coming  chase  which  consists  in  feelins 
something  like  a  combination  of  dog  and  horse,  with  the  superadd^ 
thrill  of  social  vanities  and  consciousness  of  centaur- power  which 
belong  to  human  kind. 

Bex  would  have  felt  more  of  the  same  enjoyment  if  he  could  have 
kept  nearer  to  Gwendolen,  and  not  seen  her  constantly  occupied 
with  acquaintances,  or  looked  at  by  would-be  acquaintances,  all  on 
lively  horses  which  veered  about  and  swept  the  surrounding  space 
as  effectually  as  a  revolving  lever. 

"  Glad  to  see  you  here  this  fine  morning,  MIbs  Harleth,"  said 
Lord  Brackenshaw,  a  middle-aged  peer  of  aristocratic  seediness  in 
stained  pink,  with  easy-going  manners  which  would  have  made  the 
threatened  Deluge  seem  of  no  consequence.  *^  We  shall  have  a  first- 
rate  run.  A  pity  you  don't  go  with  us.  Have  you  ever  tried  your 
little  chestnut  at  a  ditch  ?  you  wouldn't  be  afraid,  eh  ?" 

*^  Not  the  least  in  the  world,**  said  Gwendolen.  And  this  was 
true ;  she  was  never  fearful  in  action  and  companionship.  ^  I  have 
often  taken  him  at  some  rails  and  a  ditch  too,  near *' 

''Ah,  by  Jove  !"  said  his  lordship,  quietly,  in  notation  that  some- 
thing was  happening  which  must  break  off  the  dialofi^ie :  and  as  he 
reinol  off  lus  horse,  Bex  was  bringing  his  sober  nackney  np  to 
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Gwendolen's  side  when ^the  honnds  gave  tongue,  and  the  whole 

field  was  in  motion  as  if  the  whirl  of  the  earth  were  canyiDc  it ; 
Gwendolen  along  with  eveirthing  else;  no  word  of  notice  to  Rex, 
who  without  a  second  thought  followed  too.  Could  he  let 
Gwendolen  go  alone  I  under  other  circumstances  he  would  have 
enjoyed  the  run,  but  he  was  just  now  perturbed  by  the  check  which 
had  been  put  on  the  impetus  to  utter  his  love,  and  get  utterance  in 
retuTD,  an  impetus  which  could  not  at  once  resolve  itself  into  a 
totally  different  sort  of  chase,  at  least  with  the  consciousness  of 
being  on  his  father^s  grey  nag,  a  good  horse  enough  in  his  wa^r,  but 
of  sober  years  and  ecdeaiastical  luibits.  Qwendolen  on  her  spirited 
little  chestnut  was  up  with  the  best,  and  felt  as  secure  as  an  immortal 
goddess,  having,  if  she  had  thought  of  risk,  a  core  of  confidence  that 
no  ill  luck  would  happen  to  her.  But  she  thought  of  no  such  thing, 
and  certainly  not  of  any  risk  there  might  be  for  her  cousin.  If  ohe 
hsd  thought  of  him,  it  would  have  struck  her  as  a  droll  picture  that 
he  should  be  gradually  falling  behind,  and  looking  round  in  search 
of  gates  :  a  fine  lithe  youth,  whose  heart  must  be  panting  with  all 
the  spirit  of  a  beagle,  stuck  as  if  under  a  wizard^s  spell  on  a  stiff 
cleri«d  hackney,  would  have  made  her  laugh  with  a  sense  of  fun 
much  too  strong  for  her  to  reflect  on  his  mortification.  But 
Gwendolen  was  apt  to  think  rather  of  those  who  saw  her  than  of 
those  whom  she  could  not  see ;  and  Bex  was  soon  so  far  behind  that 
if  she  had  looked  she  would  not  have  seen  him.  For  I  grieve  to  say 
that  in  the  search  for  a  gate,  along  a  lane  lately  mended.  Primrose 
fell,  broke  his  knees,  and  undesignedly  threw  Bex  over  his  head. 

Fortunately  a  blacksmith's  son  who  also  followed  the  hounds 
under  disadvantages,  namely,  on  foot  (a  loose  way  of  hunting  which 
had  struck  some  even  frivolous  minus  as  immoral),  was  naturally 
also  in  the  rear,  and  happened  to  be  within  sight  of  Bex's  misfortune. 
He  ran  to  give  help  which  was  greatly  needed,  for  Bex  was  a  good 
deal  stunuM,  and  the  complete  recovery  of  sensation  came  in  the 
form  of  pain.  Joel  Dagge  on  this  occasion  showed  himself  that 
most  userul  of  personages,  whose  knowledge  is  of  a  kind  suited  to 
the  immediate  occasion :  he  not  only  knew  perfectly  well  what  was 
the  matter  with  the  horse,  how  far  they  were  both  from  the  nearest 
public-house  and  from  Pennicote  Bectory,  and  could  certify  to  Bex 
that  his  shoulder  was  only  a  bit  out  of  joint,  but  also  ofiered  ex- 
perienced surgical  aid. 

^  Lord,  sir,  let  me  shove  it  in  again  for  you  !  I's  see  Nash  the 
bone-setter  do  it,  and  done  it  myself  for  our  little  Sally  t^ice  over. 
It's  all  one  and  the  same,  shoulders  is.  If  you'll  trusten  to  me  and 
tighten  your  mind  up  a  bit,  I'll  do  it  for  vou  in  no  time." 

**  Come  then,  old  fellow,"  said  Bex,  who  could  tighten  his  mind 
better  than  his  seat  in  the  saddle.  And  Joel  managed  the  opera- 
tion, though  not  without  considerable  expense  of  pain  to  his  patient, 
who  turned  so  pitiably  pale  while  tightening  his  mind,  that  Joel 
remarked,  "  Ah,  sir,  you  aren't  used  to  it,  that's  how  it  is.    I's  see 
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lots  and  lots  o'  joints  out.  I  see  a  man  with  his  eye  pushed  out 
once — that  was  a  rum  go  as  erer  I  see.  You  can't  have  a  bit  o'  fun 
wi'out  such  a  sort  o'  things.  Bat  it  went  in  again.  I's  swallowed 
three  teeth  mysen,  as  sure  as  Fm  alive.  Now,  sirrey "  (this  was 
addressed  to  Primrose),  "  come  alonk — ^you  mustn't  make  believe  as 
you  can't." 

Joel  beinff  clearly  a  low  character,  it  is  happily  not  necessary  to 
say  more  of  niiu  to  the  refined  reader,  than  tnat  he  helped  Rex  to 
get  home  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  There  was  no  alternative 
but  to  get  home,  though  all  the  while  he  was  in  anxiety  about 
Qwendolen,  and  more  miserable  in  the  thought  that  she  too  might 
have  had  an  accident,  than  in  the  pain  of  ms  own  bruises  and  the 
annoyance  he  was  about  to  cause  his  father.  He  comforted  himself 
about  her  by  reflecting  that  every  one  would  be  anxious  to  take  care 
of  her,  and  that  some  acquaintance  would  be  sure  to  conduct  her 
home. 

Mr  Qascoigne  was  already  at  home,  and  was  writing  letters  in  his 
study,  when  ne  was  interrupted  by  seeing  poor  Rex  come  in  with  a 
face  which  was  not  the  less  handsome  and  ingratiating  for  beins 
pale  and  a  little  distressed.  He  was  secretly  the  favourite  son,  and 
a  young  portrait  of  the  father ;  who,  however,  never  treated  him 
with  any  pis^ialit^ — rather,  with  an  extra  rigour.  Mr  Gascoigne 
having  inquired  of  Anna,  knew  that  Rex  had  gone  with  Qwendolen 
to  the  meet  at  the  Three  Bams. 

«  What's  the  matter  I"  he  said,  hastily,  not  laying  down  his  pen. 

''  I'm  very  sorry,  sir ;  Primrose  has  fallen  down  and  broken  his 
knees." 

"  Where  have  you  been  with  him  ? "  said  Mr  Qascoigne,  with  a 
touch  of  severity.    He  rarely  gave  way  to  temper. 

"  To  the  Three  Bams  to  see  the  hounds  throw  off." 

"  And  you  were  fool  enough  to  follow  ] " 

^  Yes,  sir.  I  didn't  go  at  any  fences,  but  the  horse  got  his  1^ 
into  a  hole." 

"  And  you  got  hurt  yourself,  I  hope,  eh  1 " 

<<  I  got  my  shoulder  put  out,  but  a  yoimg  blacksmith  puc  it  in 
again  for  roe.    I'm  just  a  little  battered,  that's  all." 

"  Well,  sit  down.*^ 

''  I'm  very  sorry  about  the  horse,  sir.  I  knew  it  would  be  a 
vexation  to  you." 

''And  what  has  become  of  Gwendolen?"  said  Mr  Gascoigne, 
abruptly.  Rex,  who  did  not  imagine  that  his  father  had  made  any 
inquiries  about  him,  answered  at  first  with  a  blush  which  was 
the  more  remarkable  for  his  previous  paleness.  Then  he  said 
nervously — 

'^  I  am  anxious  to  know — I  should  like  to  go  or  send  at  once  to 
Offendene — ^but  she  rides  so  well,  and  I  think  she  would  keep  up — 
there  would  most  likely  be  many  round  her." 

''  I  suppose  it  was  she  who  led  you  on,  eh  1 "  said  Mr  Gascoigne, 
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la^Dg  down  bis  pen,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  and  looking  at  Bex 
with  more  marked  examination. 

''  It  was  natnral  for  her  to  want  to  go ;  she  didn't  intend  it 
beforehand— she  was  led  away  by  the  spirit  of  the  thing.  And  of 
coarse  I  went  when  she  went" 

Mr  Gascoigne  left  a  brief  interval  of  silence,  and  then  said  with 
qniet  irony,  *'  Bat  now  yon  observe,  young  gentleman,  that  yon  are 
not  famished  with  a  horse  which  will  enable  you  to  play  the*  sauire 
to  yoar  cousin.  You  must  give  up  that  amusement  You  have 
spoiled  my  nag  for  me,  and  that  is  enough  mischief  for  one  vacation. 
r  shall  beg  you  to  get  ready  to  start  for  Southampton  to-morrow  and 
join  Stillfox,  till  you  go  up  to  Oxford  with  him.  That  will  be  good 
for  your  bruises  as  well  as  your  studies.*' 

Poor  Bex  felt  his  heart  swelling  and  comporting  itself  as  if  it  had 
been  no  better  than  a  girl's. 
**  I  hope  you  will  not  insist  on  my  going  immediately,  sir." 
"Do  you  feel  too  ill?" 

"  No,  not  that — ^but ^"  here  Bex  bit  his  lips  and  felt  the  tears 

starting,  to  his  great  vexation ;  then  he  rallied  and  tried  to  say  more 
firmly,  ^  I  want  to  go  to  Offendene — ^but  I  can  go  this  evening." 

**^  1  am  going  there  mvself.  I  can  bring  word  about  Gwendolen,  if 
that  is  what  you  want' 

Bex  broke  down.  He  thought  he  discerned  an  intention  fatal  to 
his  happiness,  nay,  his  life.  He  was  accustomed  to  believe  in  his 
iathex's  penetration,  and  to  expect  firmness.  "  Father,  I  can*t  go 
away  without  telling  her  that  I  love  her,  and  knowing  that  she  loves 
me.'* 

Mr  Gascoigne  was  inwardly  going  through  some  self-rebuke  for 
not  being  more  wary,  and  was  now  really  sorry  for  the  lad ;  but 
every  consideration  was  subordinate  to  that  of  using  the  wisest 
tactics  in  the  case.  He  had  quickly  made  up  his  mind,  and  could 
answer  the  more  quietly — 

*'  My  dear  boy,  you  are  too  young  to  be  taking  momentous, 
decisive  steps  of  that  sort  This  is  a  fuicy  which  you  have  got  into 
your  head  during  an  idle  week  or  two :  you  must  set  to  work  at 
something  and  dismiss  it.  There  is  every  reason  against  it  An 
engagement  at  your  age  would  be  totally  rash  and  unjustifiable ;  and 
moreover,  alliances  between  first  cousins  are  undesirable.  Make  up 
vonr  mind  to  a  brief  disappointment  Life  is  full  of  them.  We 
Iiave  all  got  to  be  broken  in  ;  and  this  is  a  mild  beginning  for  you." 
*'  No,  not  mild.  I  can't  bear  it.  I  shall  be  good  for  nothing.  I 
shouldn't  mind  anvthing,  if  it  were  settled  between  us.  I  could 
do  anything  then,  said  Bex,  impetuously.  **  But  it's  of  no  use  to 
pretend  that  I  will  ohey  yon.  I  can't  do  it  If  I  said  I  would,  I 
should  be  sure  to  break  my  word.    I  should  see  Gwendolen  again." 

''Well,  wait  till  to-morrow  rooming  that  we  may  talk  of  the 
matter  again — ^you  will  promise  me  that,"  said  Mr  Gascoigne, 
qnietly;  and  Bex  did  not,  could  not  refuse. 
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The  Rector  did  not  even  tell  his  wife  that  he  had  any  other  reason 
for  going  to  Offendene  that  evening  than  his  desire  to  ascertain  that 
Gwendolen  had  got  home  safelr.  He  found  her  more  than  flttfe — 
elated.  Mr  Qimllon,  who  had  won  the  hrush,  had  delivered  the 
trophy  to  her,  and  she  had  brought  it  before  her,  fastened  on  the 
saddle ;  more  than  that,  Lord  Brackenshaw  had  conducted  her  home, 
and  had  shown  himself  delighted  with  her  spirited  riding.  All 
this  was  told  at  once  to  her  uncle,  that  he  might  see  how  well 
justified  she  had  been  in  acting  against  his  advice ;  and  the  prudential 
Bector  did  feel  himself  in  a  slight  difficulty,  for  at  that  moment  he 
was  particularly  sensiUe  that  it  was  his  niece's  serious  interest  to 
be  well  regarded  by  the  Brackenshaws,  and  their  opinion  as  to  her 
following  the  hounds  really  touched  the  essence  of  Ids  objection. 
However,  he  was  not  obliged  to  say  anything  immediately,  for  Mrs 
Davilow  followed  up  Qwendolep's  brief  triumphant  phrases  with — 

"  Still,  I  do  hope  you  will  not  do  it  again,  Gwenaolen.  I  should 
never  have  a  moment's  quiet.  Her  father  died  by  an  accident,  you 
know." 

Here  Mrs  Davilow  had  turned  away  from  Gwendolen,  and  looked 
at  Mr  Gascoigne. 

''Mamma  dear,"  said  Gwendolen,  kissing  her  merrilv,  and  passing 
over  the  question  of  the  fears  which  Mrs  Davilow  nad  meant  to 
account  for,  ''children  don't  take  after  their  parents  in  broken 
legs." 

Not  one  word  had  yet  been  said  alK>ut  Rex.  In  fact  there  had 
been  no  anxiety  about  him  at  Offendene.  Gwendolen  had  observed 
to  her  mamma,  "  Oh,  he  must  have  been  left  far  behind,  and  gone 
home  in  despair,"  and  it  could  not  be  denied  that  this  was  fortunate 
so  far  as  it  made  way  for  Lord  BrackenshaVs  bringing  her  home. 
But  now  Mr  Gascoigne  said,  with  some  emphasis,  looking  at 
Gwendolen — 

"  Well,  the  exploit  has  ended  better  for  you  than  for  Rex." 

"  Yes,  I  daresay  he  had  to  make  a  terrible  round.  You  have  not 
taught  Primrose  to  take  the  fences,  uncle,''  said  Gwendolen,  witiiout 
the  faintest  shade  of  alarm  in  her  looks  and  tone. 

"  Rex  has  had  a  fall,"  said  Mr  Gascoigne,  curtly,  throwing  him- 
self into  an  arm-chair,  resting  his  elbows  and  fitting  his  palms  and 
fingers  together,  while  he  closed  his  lips  and  looked  at  Gwendolen, 
who  said — 

"  Oh,  poor  fellow !  he  is  not  hurt,  I  hope  ] "  with  a  correct  look  of 
anxiety  such  as  elated  mortals  try  to  superinduce  when  their  pulses 
are  all  the  while  quick  with  triumph ;  and  Mrs  Davilow,  in  the  same 
moment,  uttered  a  low  "  Good  heavens  !    There  ! " 

Mr  Gascoigne  went  on :  "  He  put  his  shoulder  out,  and  got  some 
bruises,  I  believe."  Here  he  made  another  little  pause  of  observa- 
tion; but  Gwendolen,  instead  of  any  such  symptoms  as  pallor  and 
silence,  had  only  deepened  the  compassionateness  of  her  brow  and 
eyes,  and  said  again,  "  Oh,  poor  fellow !  it  is  nothing  serious,  thenl" 
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and  Mr  Gascoigne  held  his  diaffnosis  complete.  But  he  wiahed  to 
make  aaeamice  doubly  sure,  and  went  on  8tiU  with  a  purpose. 

**  He  ^t  his  ann  set  again  rather  oddly.  Some  blacknnith — ^not 
a  parishioner  of  mine — ^was  on  the  field — a  loose  fish,  I  suppose,  but 
huidy,  and  set  the  arm  for  him  immediately.  So  after  all,  l  believe, 
I  and  Primrose  come  off  worst.  The  horse  s  knees  are  cut  to  pieces. 
He  came  down  in  a  hole,  it  seems,  and  pitched  Rex  over  his  head.*' 

Qwendolen's  face  had  allowably  become  contented  again,  since 
Bex's  arm  had  been  reset ;  and  now,  at  the  descriptive  suggestions 
in  the  latter  part  of  her  uncle's  speech,  her  elated  spirits  made  her 
features  leas  manageable  than  usual ;  the  smiles  broke  forth,  and 
fitnaUy  a  descending  scale  of  laughter. 

**  You  are  a  pretty  young  lady — ^to  laugh  at  other  people's  calam- 
ities," said  Mr  Gascoigne,  with  a  milder  sense  of  disapprobation  than 
if  he  had  not  had  counteracting  reasons  to  be  glad  that  Gwendolen 
showed  no  deep  feeling  on  the  occasion. 

^  Pray  forgive  me,  uncle.  Now  Rex  is  safe,  it  is  so  droll  to  fancy 
the  figure  he  and  Primrose  would  cut — in  a  lane  all  by  themselves — 
only  a  blacksmith  running  up.  It  would  make  a  capital  caricature 
of '  Following  the  hoimds.'" 

Gwendolen  rather  valued  herself  on  her  superior  freedom  in 
lau^bing  where  others  might  only  see  matter  for  seriousness.  In- 
deed, the  laughter  became  her  person  so  well  that  her  opinion  of 
its  gracefulness  was  often  shared  by  others ;  and  it  even  entered 
into  her  uncle's  course  of  thought  at  this  moment,  that  it  was  no 
wonder  a  boy  should  be  fascinated  by  this  younff  vritch — ^who,  how- 
ever, was  more  mischievous  than  could  be  desired. 

''  How  can  you  laugh  at  broken  bones,  child? "  said  Mrs  Davilow, 
still  under  her  dominant  anxiety.  ''  I  wish  we  had  never  allowed 
you  to  have  the  horse.  You  will  see  that  we  were  wrong,"  she 
added,  looking  with  a  grave  nod  at  Mr  Gascoigne-^''  at  least  I  was, 
to  encourage  her  in  asking  for  it" 

"  Yes,  seriously,  Gwendoleo,"  said  Mr  Gascoi^e,  in  a  judicious 
tone  of  rational  advice  to  a  person  understooa  to  be  ^together 
rational,  ^I  strongly  recommend  you — I  shall  ask  you  to  oblige 
me  so  far — ^not  to  repeat  your  adventure  to-day.  Lord  Brackenshaw 
is  very  kind,  but  I  feel  sure  that  he  would  concur  with  me  in  what 
I  say.  To  be  spoken  of  as  the  young  lady  who  hunts  by  way  of 
exception,  would  give  a  tone  to  the  language  about  you  which  I  am 
mre  you  would  not  like.  Depend  upon  it,  his  lordship  would  not 
choose  that  Lad^  Beatrice  or  Lady  Maria  should  hunt  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  if  they  were  old  enough  to  do  so.  When  you  are 
mamed,<t  will  be  different :  you  may  do  whatever  your  husband 
saactionB.  But  if  you  intend  to  hunt,  you  must  marry  a  man  who 
cui  keep  horses." 

^  I  don't  know  why  I  should  do  anything  so  horrible  as  to  marry 
without  ihat  prospect,  at  least,"  said  Gwendolen,  pettishly.  Her 
uncle's  speech  haa  given  her  annoyance,  which  she  could  not  show 
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more  directly ;  bnt  she  felt  that  she  was  committing  herself,  and 
after  moving  carelessly  to  another  part  of  the  room,  went  out 

*^  She  always  speaks  in  that  way  about  marriage/'  said  Mrs  Davi- 
low  ;  <'  but  it  will  be  different  when  she  has  seen  the  right  person.*' 

''  Her  heart  has  never  been  in  the  least  touched,  that  you  know 
of  7"  said  Mr  Qascoigne. 

Mrs  Davilow  shook  her  head  silently.  ^  It  was  only  last  night 
she  said  to  me, '  Mamma,  I  wonder  how  girls  manage  to  fall  in  love. 
It  is  easy  to  make  them  do  it  in  books.  But  men  are  too  ridiculous.' " 

Mr  Qascoigne  laughed  a  little,  and  made  no  further  remark  on  the 
subject    The  next  morning  at  breakflBist  he  said — 

"  How  are  your  bruises,  Kex  ? " 

'^  Oh,  not  very  mellow  yet,  sir ;  only  beginning  to  turn  a  little." 

''  You  don't  ^eel  quite  ready  for  a  journey  to  ^uthampton  ?  " 

'^  Not  quite,"  answered  Rex,  with  his  heart  metaphorically  in  his 
mouth. 

'^  Well,  you  can  wait  till  to-morrow,  and  go  to  say  good-bye  to 
them  at  Offendene." 

Mrs  Qascoigne,  who  now  knew  the  whole  affiedr,  looked  steadily  at 
her  coffee  lest  she  also  should  begin  to  cry,  as  Anna  was  doing 
already. 

Mr  Qascoigne  felt  that  he  was  applying  a  sharp  remedy  to  poor 
Rex's  acute  attack,  but  he  believed  it  to  to  in  the  end  the  kinaest 
To  let  him  know  the  hopelessness  of  his  love  from  Qwendolen^s  own 
lips  might  be  curative  in  more  ways  than  one. 

'*  I  can  only  be  thankful  that  she  doesn't  care  about  him,"  said  Mrs 
Qascoigne,  when  she  joined  her  husband  in  his  study.  *'  There  are 
thincs  in  Qwendolen  I  cannot  reconcile  myself  to.  My  Anna  is 
worth  two  of  her,  with  all  her  beauty  and  talent.  It  looks  so  very 
ill  in  her  that  she  will  not  help  in  the  schools  with  Anna — not  even 
in  the  Sunday-school.  What  you  or  I  advise  is  of  no  consequence 
to  her ;  and  poor  Fanny  is  comnletely  under  her  thumb.  jBut  I 
know  you  think  better  of  her,"  Mrs  Qascoigne  ended  with  a  dder- 
ential  hesitation. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  there  is  no  harm  in  the  girl.  It  is  only  that  she 
has  a  high  spirit,  and  it  will  not  do  to  hold  the  reins  too  tight.  The 
point  is,  to  get  her  well  married.  She  has  a  little  too  much  fire  in 
her  for  her  present  life  with  her  mother  and  sisters.  It  is  natural  and 
right  that  she  should  be  married  soon — not  to  a  poor  man,  but  one 
wno  can  give  her  a  fitting  position." 

Presently  Rex,  with  his  arm  in  a  sling,  was  on  his  two  miles'  walk 
to  Offendene.  He  was  rather  puzzled  by  the  unconditional  |>er^ 
mission  to  see  Qwendolen,  but  nis  fathers  real  ground  6i  action 
could  not  enter  into  his  conjectures.  If  it  had,  he  would  first  have 
thought  it  horribly  cold-blooded,  and  then  have  disbelieved  in  hiS' 
father^s  conclusions. 

When  he  sot  to  the  house,  everybody  was  there  but  Qwendolen. 
The  four  girls,  hearing  him  speak  in  the  hall,  rushed  out  of  the 
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libcaiy,  wliich  was  their  schoolroom,  and  hung  round  him  with 
compaasionate  inquiries  about  his  arm.  Mrs  Davilow  wanted  to 
know  exactly  whi^  had  happened,  and  where  the  blacksmith  lived, 
that  she  might  make  him  a  present ;  while  Miss  Merry,  who  took  a 
subdued  and  melancholy  part  in  all  family  aflfairs,  doubted  whether 
it  would  not  be  giving  too  much  encouragement  to  that  kind  of 
character.  Bex  had  never  found  the  fanuly  troublesome  before, 
but  just  now  he  wished  them  all  away  and  Qwendolen  there,  and 
he  was  too  uneasy  for  good-natured  feigning.  When  at  last  he  had 
said,  **  Where  is  Gwendolen  %  *  and  Mrs  Davilow  had  told  Alice  to 
eo  and  see  if  her  sister  were  come  down,  adding,  "  I  sent  up  her 
raeak&st  this  morning.  She  needed  a  long  rest,*' — Bex  took  the 
fihortest  way  out  of  ms  endurance  by  saying,  almost  impatiently, 
"  Aunt,  I  want  to  speak  to  Gwendolen — I  want  to  see  her  alone.*' 

"Very  well,  dear;  go  into  the  drawing-room.  I  will  send  her 
^ere,**  said  Mrs  Davilow,  who  had  observed  that  he  was  fond  of 
being  with  Gwendolen,  as  was  natural,  but  had  not  thought  of 
this  as  having  any  bearing  on  the  realities  of  life :  it  seemed  merely 
part  of  the  Christmas  holidays  which  were  spinning  themselves 
out 

Bex  for  his  part  felt  that  the  realities  of  life  were  all  hanging  on 
this  interview.  He  had  to  walk  up  and  down  the  drawing-room  in 
expectation  for  nearly  ten  minutes-— ample  space  for  all  imaginative 
flttctuationB;  yet,  strange  to  sav,  he  was  unvaryingly  occupied  in 
thinking  what  and  how  much  he  could  do,  when  Gwendolen  had 
aeeentea  him,  to  satisfy  his  father  that  the  engagement  was  the  most 
pruaent  thu^  in  the  world,  since  it  inspired  him  with  double  energy 
lor  work.  ^^  was  to  be  a  lawyer,  ana  what  reason  was  there  why 
he  should  not  rise  as  high  as  Eidon  did?  He  was  forced  to  look  at 
life  in  the  light  of  his  fiMlier's  mind. 

But  when  the  door  opened  and  she  whose  presence  he  was  longing 
far  entered,  there  came  over  him  suddenly  and  mysteriously  a  state 
of  tremor  and  distrust  which  he  had  never  felt  before.  Miss  Gwen- 
dolen, simple  as  she  stood  there,  in  her  black  silk,  cut  square  about 
the  round  white  pillar  of  her  throat,  a  black  band  fastening  her  hair 
which  streamed  backwards  in  smooth  silky  abundance,  seemed  more 
queenly  than  usual.  Perha]>s  it  was  that  there  was  none  of  the 
latent  fun  and  tricksiness  which  had  always  pierced  in  her  greeting 
of  Rex.  How  much  of  this  was  due  to  her  presentiment  from  what 
he  had  said  yesterday  that  he  was  going  to  talk  of  love?  How  much 
from  her  desire  to  show  regret  aMut  his  accident?)  Something  of 
hoth.  But  the  wisdom  of  ages  has  hinted  that  there  is  a  side  of  the 
hed  which  has  a  malign  influence  if  you  happen  to  get  out  on  it ;  and 
^  accident  befalls  some  charming  persons  rather  frequently.  Per- 
haw  it  had  befallen  Gwendolen  this  morning.  The  hastening  of  her 
toilet,  the  way  in  which  Bugle  used  the  brush,  the  quality  of  the 
ihiiUng  serial  mistakenly  written  for  her  amusement,  the  proba- 
hilitiss  of  tiie  coming  day,  and,  in  shorty  social  institutions  generally. 
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were  all  objectionable  to  her.  It  was  not  that  she  was  out  of  temper, 
but  that  the  world  was  not  equal  to  the  demands  of  her  fine  organism. 

However  it  might  be.  Hex  saw  an  awful  migesty  about  her  as  she 
entered  and  put  out  her  hand  to  him,  without  the  least  approach  to 
a  smile  in  eyes  or  mouth.  The  fun  which  had  moved  ner  in  the 
evening  had  quite  evaporated  from  the  imase  of  his  accident,  and  the 
whole  affair  seemed  stupid  to  her.  But  sue  said  with  perfect  pro- 
prielT.  "  I  hope  you  are  not  much  hurt,  Rex  ;  I  deserve  that  you 
shoula  reproach  me  for  your  accident" 

*'  Not  at  all,"  said  Rex,  feelii^  the  soul  within  him  spreading  it- 
self like  an  attack  of  illness.  "  There  is  hardly  anything  the  matter 
with  me.  I  am  so  glad  vou  had  the  pleasure :  I  woiud  willingly 
pay  for  it  by  a  tumble,  only  I  was  sorry  to  break  the  horse's  knees." 

Gwendolen  walked  to  the  hearth  and  stood  looking  at  the  fire  in 
the  most  inconvenient  way  for  conversation,  so  that  he  could  only 
get  a  side  view  of  her  face. 

"  My  father  wants  me  to  go  to  Southampton  for  the  rest  of  the 
vacation,"  said  Rex,  his  barytone  trembling  a  little. 

<<  Southampton !  That's  a  stupid  place  to  go  to,  isn't  it?"  said 
Gwendolen,  cnilly. 

<'  It  would  be  to  me,  because  you  would  not  ht  there.*' 

Silence. 

**  Should  you  mind  about  my  going  away,  Gwendolen  ? " 

**  Of  course.  Every  one  is  of  consequence  in  this  dreary  country," 
said  Gwendolen,  curtjy.  The  perception  that  poor  Rex  wanted  to  be 
tender  made  her  curl  up  and  harden  like  a  sea-anemone  at  the  touch 
of  a  finger. 

"  Are  you  angry  with  me,  Gwendolen  ?  Whj  do  you  treat  me  in 
this  way  all  at  once  ? "  said  Rex,  flushing,  and  with  more  spirit  in  his 
voice,  as  if  he  too  were  capable  of  being  angry. 

Gwendolen  looked  round  at  him  and  smiled.  ^'  Treat  you  ?  Non- 
sense !  I  am  only  rather  cross.  Why  did  you  come  so  very  early  ? 
You  must  expect  to  find  tempers  in  dishabille." 

"  Be  as  cross  with  me  as  you  like — only  don't  treat  me  with  indif- 
ference," said  Rex,  imploringly.  "  All  the  happiness  of  my  life 
depends  on  your  loving  me — il  only  a  little — ^better  than  any  one 
else." 

He  tried  to  take  her  hand,  but  she  hastily  eluded  his  grasp  and 
moved  to  the  other  end  of  the  hearth,  facing  nim. 

"  Pray  don't  make  love  to  me  I  I  hate  it."  She  looked  at  him 
fiercely. 

Rex  turned  pale  and  was  silent,  but  could  not  take  his  eyes  off 
her,  and  the  impetus  was  not  yet  exhausted  that  made  hers  dart 
death  at  him.  Gwendolen  herself  could  not  have  foreseen  that  she 
should  feel  in  this  way.  It  was  all  a  sudden,  new  experience  to  her. 
The  day  before  she  had  been  quite  aware  that  her  cousin  was  in  love 
with  her — sh^did  not  mind  how  much,  so  that  he  said  nothing  about 
it ;  and  if  any  one  had  asked  her  why  she  objected  to  love-making. 
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speeclies,  she  would  have  said  lau^hiDgly,  "  Oh,  I  am  tired  of  them 
all  in  the  books."  But  now  the  lite  of  passion  had  begun  negatively 
in  her.    She  felt  passionately  averse  to  this  volunteered  love. 

To  Bex  at  twenty  the  joy  of  life  seemed  at  an  end  more  absolutelv 
than  it  can  do  to  a  man  at  forty.  But  before  they  had  ceased  to  look 
at  each  other,  he  did  speak  again. 

**  Is  that  the  last  word  you  have  to  say  to  me,  Gwendolen  ?  Will 
it  always  be  so  ?  *' 

She  could  not  help  seeing  his  wretchedness  and  feeling  a  little 
regret  for  the  old  Bex  who  nad  not  offended  her.  Decisively,  but 
yet  with  some  return  of  kindliness,  she  said — 

*^  About  making  love  ?  Yes.  But  I  don't  dislike  you  for  any- 
thing else." 

There  was  just  a  perceptible  pause  before  he  said  a  low ''  good-bye,' 
and  passed  out  of  the  room.    Almost  immediately  after,  she  heard 
the  heavy  hall-door  bang  behind  him. 

Mrs  I)avilow  too  had  heard  Sex's  hasty  departure,  and  presently 
eame  into  the  drawing-room,  where  she  founu  Gwendolen  seated  on 
the  low  couch,  her  face  buried,  and  her  hair  fedling  over  her  figure 
like  a  ^rment.  She  was  sobbing  bitterly.  '^  My  child,  my  child, 
what  is  it  ?"  cried  the  mother,  who  had  never  before  seen  ner  dar- 
ling struck  down  in  this  way,  and  felt  something  of  the  alarmed 
anguish  that  women  feel  at  the  sight  of  overpowering  sorrow  in  a 
strong  man ;  for  this  child  had  been  her  ruler.  Sitting  down  by  her 
with  circling  arms,  she  pressed  her  cheek  against  Gwendolen's  head, 
and  then  tried  to  draw  it  upward.  Gwendolen  gave  way,  and  letting 
her  head  rest  against  her  mother,  cried  out  sobbingly, "  Oh  manuna, 
what  can  become  of  my  life  ?  there  is  nothing  worth  living  for  ! " 

"  Why,  dear  1 "  said  Mrs  Davilow.  Usually  she  herself  had  been 
rebuked  by  her  daughter  for  involuntary  signs  of  despair. 

"  I  shall  never  love  anybody.  I  can't  love  people.  I  hate 
them." 

"  The  time  will  come,  dear,  the  time  will  come." 

Gwendolen  was  more  and  more  convulsed  with  sobbing;  but 
putting  her  arms  round  her  mother's  neck  with  an  almost  painful 
clinging,  she  said  brokenly,  "  I  can't  bear  any  one  to  be  very  near 
me  oat  you." 

Then  the  mother  began  to  sob,  for  this  spoiled  child  had  never 
shown  su<^  dependence  on  her  before :  and  so  they  clung  to  each 
other. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 


What  name  doth  Joy  most  borrow 
When  life  is  &ir? 

"To-morrow." 

What  name  doth  best  fit  Sorrow 
In  young  despair? 

"To-morrow.** 


There  was  a  much  more  lasting^  trouble  at  the  Rectory.  Rex  arrived 
there  only  to  throw  himself  on  his  bed  in  a  state  of  apparent  apathy, 
unbroken  till  the  next  day,  when  it  began  to  be  interrupted  by  more 
positive  signs  of  illness.  Nothing  coiud  be  said  about  his  going  to 
bouthampton :  instead  of  that,  the  chief  thought  of  his  monier  and 
Anna  was  how  to  tend  this  patient  who  did  not  want  to  be  well,  and 
from  being  the  brightest,  most  grateful  spirit  in  the  household,  was 
metamorphosed  into  an  irresponsive,  dult-eyed  creature  who  met  all 
affectionate  attempts  with  a  murmur  of  **  Let  me  alone."  His  father 
looked  beyond  the  crisis,  and  believed  it  to  be  the  shortest  way  out 
of  an  unlucky  affair ;  but  he  was  sorry  for  the  inevitable  suffering, 
and  went  now  and  then  to  sit  by  him  in  silence  for  a  few  minutes, 
parting  with  a  gentle  pressure  of  his  hand  on  Rex's  blank  brow,  and 
a  "  Gcd  bless  you,  my  ooy."  Warham  and  the  younger  children  used 
to  peep  round  the  edge  of  the  door  to  see  this  incredible  thing  of 
their  lively  brother  being  laid  low ;  but  fingers  were  immediately 
shaken  at  them  to  drive  them  back.  The  c;uardian  who  was  always 
there  was  Anna,  and  her  little  hand  was  allowed  to  rest  within  her 
brother's,  though  he  never  gave  it  a  welcoming  pressure.  Her  soul 
was  divided  between  anguish  for  Rex  and  reproach  of  Gwendolen. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  wicked  of  me,  but  I  think  I  never  can  love  her 
again,"  came  as  the  recurrent  burthen  of  poor  little  Anna*s  inward 
monody.  And  even  Mrs  Qascoigne  had  an  angry  feeling  towards  her 
niece  which  she  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  (apologetically)  to 
her  husband. 

"  I  know  of  course  it  is  better,  and  we  ought  to  be  thankful  that 
she  is  not  in  love  with  the  poor  boy ;  but  really,  Henry,  I  think  she 
is  hard :  she  has  the  heart  of  a  coquette.  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  she  must  have  made  him  believe  something,  or  the  disappoint- 
ment would  not  have  taken  hold  of  him  in  that  way.  And  some 
blame  attaches  to  poor  Fanny ;  she  is  quite  blind  about  that  girL" 

Mr  Oascoigne  answered  imperatively.  "  The  less  said  on  that 
point  the  better,  Nancy.  I  ought  to  have  been  more  awake  myself. 
As  to  the  boy,  be  thankful  if  nothing  worse  ever  happens  to  him. 
Let  the  thing  die  out  as  (Quickly  as  possible ;  and  especially  with 
regard  to  Gwendolen — ^let  it  be  as  if  it  had  never  been. 

The  Rector's  dominant  feeling  was  that  tl^ere  had  been  a  great 
escape.    Gwendolen  in  love  with  Rex  in  return  would  have  made  a 
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much  harder  problem,  the  aolution  of  which  might  have  been  taken 
oat  of  his  hands.    But  he  had  to  so  through  some  further  difficulty. 

One  fine  morning  Rex  asked  for  his  bath,  and  made  his  toilet  as 
usuaL  Anna,  full  of  excitement  at  this  change,  could  do  nothing 
bat  listen  for  his  coming  down,  and  at  last  hearing  his  step,  ran  to 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  to  meet  him.  For  the  first  time  he  gave  her  a 
faint  smile,  but  it  looked  so  melancholy  on  his  pale  face  that  she 
eoold  hardly  help  ciying. 

"  Nannie ! "  he  said,  gently,  taking  her  hand  and  leading  her 
dowly  along  with  him  to  the  d^wing-room.  His  mother  was  there, 
and  when  she  came  to  kiss  him,  he  said,  "  What  a  plague  I  am  ! " 

Then  he  sat  still  and  looked  out  of  the  bow-window  on  the  lawn 
pd  shrubs  covered  with  hoar-frost,  across  which  the  sun  was  send* 
ing  fiiint  occasional  gleams — something  like  that  sad  smile  on  Bex's 
mce,  Anna  thought.  He  felt  as  if  he  had  had  a  resurrection  into  a 
new  world,  and  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  himself  there,  the  old 
interests  being  left  behind.  Anna  sat  near  him,  pretending  to  work, 
but  leaUy  watching  him  with  yearning  looks.  Beyond  l£e  garden 
bedfle  there  was  a  road  where  waggons  and  carts  sometimes  went  on 
fiektwork :  a  railed  opening  was  made  in  the  hedge,  because  the  up- 
land with  its  bordering  wood  and  clump  of  ash-trees  against  the  bkj 
was  a  pretty  sight,  rresently  there  came  along  a  wacgon  laden 
with  timber ;  the  horses  were  straining  their  grand  muscl!^,  and  the 
driver  having  cracked  his  whip,  ran  along  anxiously  to  guide  the 
leader's  head,  fearing  a  swerve.  Bex  seemed  to  be  shaken  into 
attention,  rose  and  looked  till  the  last  quivering  trunk  of  the  timber 
had  disappeared,  and  then  walked  once  or  twice  along  the  room. 
Mis  Qascoigne  was  no  longer  there,  and  when  he  came  to  sit  down 
again,  Anna,  seeing  a  return  of  speech  in  her  brother^s  eyes,  could 
iiot  resist  the  impulse  to  brin^  a  little  stool  and  seat  herself  against 
bis  knee,  looking  up  at  him  with  an  expression  which  seemed  to  say, 
**  Do  speak  to  me.''    And  he  spoke. 

**  111  teU  yon  what  I  am  thinking  of,  Nannie.  I  wiU  go  to 
Canada,  or  somewhere  of  that  sort"  (Bex  had  not  studied  the  char- 
acter of  our  colonial  possessions.) 

**  Oh,  Bex,  not  for  always  ! " 

**  Tes ;  to  get  my  bread  there.  I  should  like  to  build  a  hut,  and 
work  hard  at  clearing,  and  have  everything  wild  about  me,  and  a 
great  wide  qniet.^ 

"  And  not  take  me  with  yon  7 "  said  Anna,  the  big  tears  coming 

"How could  I?" 

"I  shoold  like  it  better  than  anything ;  and  settlers  go  with  their 
fimdlies.  I  would  sooner  go  there  than  stay  here  in  England.  I 
eoold  make  the  fires,  and  mend  the  clothes,  and  cook  the  lood ;  and 
I  could  learn  how  to  make  the  bread  before  we  went.  It  would  be 
nicer  than  anything — ^like  playing  at  life  over  again,  as  we  used  to 
do  when  we  made  our  tent  with  the  drugget,  and  had  our  little 
plates  and  dishes." 
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^  Father  and  mother  would  not  let  jon  go." 

''  Yea,  I  think  they  would,  when  I  explained  eveiythinff.  It  would 
save  money ;  and  papa  would  have  more  to  brin^  up  the  boys  with.*' 

There  was  further  talk  of  the  same  practical  kind  at  intervalsy  and 
it  ended  in  Rex's  being  obliged  to  consent  that  Anna  should  go  with 
him  when  he  spoke  to  his  fiather  on  the  subject. 

Of  course  it  was  when  the  Rector  was  alone  in  his  study.  Their 
mother  would  become  reconciled  to  whatever  he  decided  on;  but 
mentioned  to  her  first,  the  question  would  have  distressed  her. 

''  Well,  my  children  ! "  said  Mr  Qascoigne,  cheerfully,  as  they 
entered.    It  was  a  comfort  to  see  Rex  about  again. 

"  May  we  sit  down  with  you  a  little,  papa  ? "  said  Anna.  *^  Bex 
has  something  to  say." 

"  With  all  my  heart" 

It  was  a  noticeable  group  that  these  three  creatures  made,  each  of 
them  with  a  face  of  the  same  structural  type — the  straight  brow,  the 
uose  suddenly  straightened  from  an  intention  of  being  aquiline,  the 
short  upper  up,  the  short  but  strong  and  well-hung  chin :  there  was 
even  the  same  tone  of  complexion  and  set  of  the  eye.  The  grey-haired 
father  was  at  once  massive  and  keen-looking;  there  was  a  perpen- 
dicular line  in  his  brow  which  when  he  spoke  vdth  any  force  of  inter- 
est deepened ;  and  the  habit  of  ruling  gave  him  an  air  of  reserved 
authoritativeness.  Rex  would  have  seemed  a  vision  of  the  father's 
youth,  if  it  had  been  possible  to  imagine  Mr  Qascoigne  without  dis- 
tinct plans  and  without  command,  smitten  with  a  heart  sorrow,  and 
having  no  more  notion  of  concealment  than  a  sick  animal;  and 
Anna  was  a  tiny  copy  of  Rex,  with  hair  drawn  back  and  knotted, 
her  face  following  his  in  its  changes  of  expression,  as  if  they  had  one 
soul  between  them. 

''  You  know  all  about  what  has  upset  me,  father,"  Rex  began,  and 
Mr  Qascoigne  nodded. 

*'  I  am  quite  done  up  for  life  in  this  part  of  the  world.  I  am  sure 
it  will  be  no  use  my  going  back  to  Oxford.  I  couldn't  do  any  read- 
ing. I  should  fail,  and  cause  you  expense  for  nothing.  I  want  to 
have  your  consent  to  take  another  course,  sir." 

Mr  Qascoigne  nodded  more  slowly,  the  perpendicular  line  on  his 
brow  deepened,  and  Anna's  trembling  increased. 

**  If  you  would  allow  me  a  small  outfit,  I  should  like  to  go  to  the 
colonies  and  work  on  the  land  there."  Rex  thought  the  vasueness 
of  the  phrase  prudential;  ''the  colonies'*  necessarilv  embracing 
more  advantages,  and  being  less  capable  of  being  rebutted  on  a 
single  ground  than  any  particular  settlement 

'<  Oh,  and  with  me,  papa,"  said  Anna,  not  bearing  to  be  left  out 
from  the  proposal  even  temporarily.  "  Rex  would  want  some  one 
to  take  care  of  him,  you  know — some  one  to  keep  hous&  And  we 
shall  never,  either  of  us,  be  married.  And  I  should  cost  nothing, 
and  I  should  be  so  happy.  I  know  it  would  be  hard  to  leave  you  and 
mamma ;  but  there  are  all  the  others  to  bring  up,  and  we  two  should 
be  no  trouble  to  you  any  more." 
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Anna  liad  risen  from  her  seat,  and  nsed  the  feminine  argument  of 
going  cloeer  to  her  papa  as  she  spoke.  He  did  not  smile,  but  he 
drew  her  on  his  knee  and  held  her  there,  as  if  to  put  her  gently  out 
of  the  question  while  he  spoke  to  Rex. 

**  You  will  admit  that  my  experience  ^ves  me  some  power  of  judg- 
ing for  Tou,  and  that  I  can  prooablv  guide  you  in  practical  matters 
better  than  you  can  guide  yourself.^ 

Rex  was  obliged  to  sa^,  *'  Yes,  sir.'' 

**  And  perhaps  you  will  admit — ^though  I  don't  wish  to  press  that 
point — that  you  are  bound  in  duty  to  consider'  my  judgment  and 
wishes  ?" 

^  1  have  never  yet  placed  myself  in  opposition  to  you,  sir."  Rex 
in  his  secret  soul  could  not  fed  that  he  was  bound  not  to  go  to  the 
colonies,  but  to  go  to  Oxford  again — which  was  the  point  in  question. 

"  But  you  wiU  do  so  if  you  persist  in  setting  your  mind  towards  a 
rash  and  foolish  procedure,  and  deafening  yourself  to  considerations 
which  my  experience  of  life  assures  me  of.  You  think,  I  suppose, 
that  you  have  had  a  shock  which  has  changed  all  your  inclinations, 
stupefied  your  brains,  unfitted  you  for  anything  but  manual  labour, 
and  given  voa  a  dislike  to  societrf  ?    Is  that  what  you  believe  7" 

**  Something  like  that.  I  shall  never  be  up  to  the  sort  of  work  I 
must  do  to  live  in  this  part  of  the  world.  I  have  not  the  spirit  for 
it  I  shall  never  be  the  same  asain.  And  without  any  disrespect  to 
yon,  fisther,  I  think  a  yoimg  fellow  should  be  allowed  to  choose  his 
wav  of  life,  if  he  does  nobody  any  harm.  There  are  plenty  to  stay 
at  home,  and  those  who  like  might  be  allowed  to  go  wnere  there  are^ 
emp^  places." 

''But  suppose  I  am  convinced  on  good  evidence — as  I  am — ^that 
this  state  of  mind  of  vours  is  transient,  and  that  if  vou  went  off  as 
you  propose,  you  would  by-and-by  repent,  and  feel  that  you  had  let 
yourself  slip  back  from  tne  point  you  have  been  gaining  by  your 
education  tiU  now  ?  Have  you  not  strength  of  mind  enough  to  see 
that  you  had  better  act  on  my  assurance  for  a  time,  and  test  it  ?  In 
my  opinion,  so  far  ^m  agreeing  with  you  that  you  should  be  free  to 
tiun  yourself  into  a  colonist  and  work  in  your  shirt-sleeves  with 
spade  and  hatchet — in  my  opinion  you  have  no  right  whatever  to 
expatriate  yourself  until  you  have  honestly  endeavoured  to  turn  to 
account  the  education  you  have  received  here.  I  say  nothing  of  the 
grief  to  your  mother  and  me." 

"  Pm  ve^  sorry;  but  what  can  I  do  ?  I  can't  study — that's  cer- 
tain," said  Kex. 

^  Not  just  now,  perhaps.  You  will  have  to  miss  a  term.  I  have 
made  arrangements,  for  you — how  you  are  to  spend  the  next  two 
months.  But  I  confess  I  am  disappointed  in  you,  Rex.  I  thought 
vou  had  more  sense  than  to  take  up  such  ideas — ^to  suppose  that 
because  you  have  fallen  into  a  veiy  common  trouble,  such  as  most 
men  have  to  go  through,  you  are  loosened  from  all  bonds  of  duty — 
—just  as  if  your  brain  had  softened  and  you  were  no  longer  a 
responsible  being.'' 
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Wliat  could  Bex  say  ?  Inwardly  he  was  in  a  state  of  rebellion, 
but  he  had  no  arguments  to  meet  his  fiather^s ;  and  while  he  was 
feeling,  in  spite  of  anything  that  might  be  said,  that  he  should  like 
to  go  ofif  to  *^  the  colonies  *"  to-morrow,  it  lay  in  a  deep  fold  of  his 
consciousness  that  he  ought  to  feel — if  he  had  been  a  oetter  fellow 
he  would  have  felt — ^more  about  his  old  ties.  This  is  the  sort  of 
faith  we  live  by  in  our  soul-sicknesses. 

Rex  got  up  from  his  seat,  as  if  he  held  the  conference  to  be  at  an  end. 
'^  You  assent  to  my  arrangement,  then?*'  said  Bir  Qascoigne,  with  that 
distinct  resolution  of  tone  which  seems  to  hold  one  in  a  vice. 

There  was  a  little  pause  before  Rex  answered,  *^  Til  try  what  I  can 
do,  sir.  I  can't  promise."  His  thought  was,  that  trying  would  be  of 
no  use. 

Her  father  kept  Anna,  holding  her  fast,  though  she  wanted  to  fol- 
low Rex.  ''  Oh  papa,"  she  said,  the  tears  coming  with  her  words 
when  the  door  had  closed ; ''  it  is  very  hard  for  him.  Doesn't  he  look 
iU?" 

"  Yes,  but  he  will  soon  be  better ;  it  will  all  blow  over.  And 
now,  Anna,  be  as  quiet  as  a  mouse  about  it  alL  Never  let  it  be 
mentioned  when  he  is  gone." 

''  No,  papa.  But  I  would  not  be  like  Qwendolen  for  anything — 
to  have  people  fall  in  love  with  me  so.    It  is  very  dreadfuL 

Anna  dared  not  say  that  she  was  disappointed  at  not  being  allowed 
to  go  to  the  colonies  with  Rex ;  but  that  was  her  secret  feeling,  and 
she  often  afterwards  went  inwardly  over  the  whole  affair,  saymg  to 
herself,  ^*  1  should  have  done  with  going  out,  and  gloves,  and  crino- 
line, and  having  to  talk  when  I  am  taken  to  dinner — and  all  that !  * 

I  like  to  mark  the  time,  and  connect  the  course  of  individual  lives 
with  the  historic  stream,  for  all  classes  of  thinkers.  This  was  the 
period  when  the  broadening  of  gauge  in  crinolines  seemed  to  demand 
an  agitation  for  the  general  enlargement  of  churches,  ball-rooms,  and 
vehicles.  But  Anna  Gascoigne's  figure  would  only  allow  the  size 
of  skirt  manu£Eu;tured  for  young  ladies  of  fourteen. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

ni  ten  thee,  BerthoM,  what  men's  hopes  are  like : 
A  liUjr  chiki  that,  quivering  with  Jot, 
Would  cast  iti  liUle  mimic  flahing-line 
Baited  with  load8t<nie  for  a  bowl  of  tojm 
In  the  salt  ocean. 

Eight  months  after  the  arrival  of  the  family  at  Offendene,  that  is  to 
say  in  the  end  of  the  following  June,  a  rumour  was  spread  in  the 
neighbourhood  which  to  many  persons  was  matter  of  exciting  inter- 
est.   It  had  no  reference  to  the  results  of  the  American  war,  but  it 
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wu  one  vhich  touched  all  daases  within  a  certaiii  dicnit  zoond 
Wanoeeter:  the  com-faetoTS,  the  brewen,  the  horse-dealers,  and 
addlers,  all  held  it  a  laudable  thing,  and  one  which  was  to  be  re- 
joiced in  on  abstract  crounds,  as  showinff  the  value  of  an  aristoc' 
ncj  in  a  free  country  fike  Enchmd ;  the  buMkamith  in  the  hamlet  of 
Diplow  felt  that  a  ^ood  time  nad  come  roimd ;  the  wives  of  labour- 
ing men  hoped  their  nimble  boys  of  ten  or  twelve  would  be  taken 
into  employ  by  the  gentlemen  in  livery;  and  the  farmers  about 
Diplow  admitted,  with  a  tincture  of  bitterness  and  reserve,  that  a 
num  might  now  again  perhaps  have  an  easier  market  or  ezchanffe  for 
a  rick  of  old  hay  or  a  waggon-load  of  straw.  If  such  were  the  nopes 
of  low  persons  not  in  society,  it  may  be  easily  inferred  that  their 
betters  nad  better  reasons  for  satisfaction,  probably  connected  with 
the  pleasures  of  life  rather  than  ito  business.  Marriage,  however, 
mmt  be  considered  as  coming  under  both  heads ;  and  just  as  when  a 
yisit  of  Majesty  is  announced,  the  dream  of  knighthood  or  a  baronetey 
is  to  be  found  under  various  municipal  nightcaps,  so  the  news  in 
question  raised  a  floating  indeterminate  vision  of  marriage  in  several 
well-bred  imaginationR 

The  news  was  that  Diplow  Hall,  Sir  Hugo  Mallinger^s  place,  which 
liad  for  a  couple  of  years  turned  its  white  window-shutters  in  a  pain- 
folly  wall-eyed  maimer  on  ito  fine  elms  and  beeches,  ito  lilied  pool 
and  grassy  acres  specked  with  deer,  was  being  prepared  for  a  tenant, 
and  was  for  the  rest  of  the  summer  and  through  tne  hunting  season 
to  be  inhabited  in  a  fitting  slyle  both  as  to  house  and  stable.  But 
not  by  Sir  Hugo  himself:  by  his  nephew  Mr  MaUinger  Qrandcourt, 
vho  was  presumptive  heir  to  the  baroneti^,  his  uncle's  marriage 
baving  ]iroduced  nothing  but  girls.  Nor  was  this  the  only  contin- 
gency with  which  fortune  flattered  young  Qrandcourt,  as  he  was 
^easantly  called ;  for  while  the  chance  of  the  baronetey  came  through 
his  father,  his  mother  had  given  a  baronial  steeak  to  his  blood,  so 
that  if  certain  intervening  persons  slightly  painted  in  the  middle 
distmce  died,  he  would  become  a  baron  and  peer  of  this  realm. 

It  is  the  xmeven  allotment  of  nature  that  the  male  bird  alone  has 
the  toft,  but  we  have  not  yet  followed  the  advice  of  hasty  philoso- 
phers who  would  have  us  copy  nature  entirely  in  these  matters ;  and 
if  Mr  Malliuffer  Qrandcourt  became  a  baronet  or  a  peer,  his  wife 
would  share  we  title—which  in  addition  to  his  actual  fortune  was 
certainly  a  reason  why  that  wife,  being  at  present  unchosen,  should 
be  thought  of  by  more  than  one  person  with  sympathetic  interest  as 
a  woman  sure  to  be  well  providea  for. 

Some  readers  of  this  history  will  doubUess  regard  it  as  incredible 
tbit  people  should  construct  matrimonial  prospecto  on  the  mere 
report  that  a  bachelor  of  good  fortune  and  possibilities  was  coming 
^thia  reach,  and  will  reject  the  statement  as  a  mere  outflow  of  gall : 
they  wiU  aver  that  neither  they  nor  their  first  cousins  have  minds  so 
onbridled ;  and  that  in  fact  this  is  not  human  nature,  which  would 
know  that  such  speculations  might  turn  out  to  be  fiEdlacious,  and 
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would  therefore  not  entertain  them.  BaL  let  it  be  obaerved,  nothing 
is  here  nanated  of  human  natnre  generally :  the  history  in  its  pre- 
Bent  stage  concema  only  a  few  people  in  a  comer  of  Wessex — ^whoee 
reputation,  however,  was  unimpeached,  and  who,  I  am  in  the  proud 
position  of  being  able  to  state,  were  all  on  visiting  terms  with  personB 
of  rank. 

There  were  the  Arrowpoints,  for  example,  in  their  beantifnl  place 
at  Quetcham:  no  one  could  attribute  soroid  views  in  relation  to  their 
dauehter^B  marria^  to  naients  who  could  leave  her  at  least  half  a 
miluon;  but  having  anectionate  anxieties  about  their  Gatherine'a 
position  (she  having  resolutely  refused  Lord  Slogan,  an  unexception- 
able Irish  peer,  whose  estate  wanted  nothins  but  drainage  and  popu- 
li^on]j,  they  wondered,  perhaps  firom  sometning  more  &an  a  chari- 
table impiuse,  whether  Mr  (irandcourt  was  ^ood-looking,  of  sound 
constitution,  virtuous  or  at  least  reformed,  and  if  liberal-conservative, 
not  too  liberal-conservative;  and  without  wishing  anybody  to  die, 
thought  his  succession  to  the  title  an  event  to  be  desired. 

If  the  Arrowpoints  had  such  ruminations,  it  is  the  less  surprising 
that  they  were  stimulated  in  Mr  Qascoigne,  who  for  being  a  cler- 
gyman was  not  the  less  subiect  to  the  anxieties  of  a  parent  and 
cuardian;  and  we  have  seen  how  both  he  and  Mrs  Gascoigne  might 
by  this  time  have  come  to  feel  that  he  was  overchaiged  with  the 
management  of  young  creatures  who  were  hardlv  to  be  held  in  with 
bit  or  bridle,  or  any  sort  of  metaphor  that  would  stand  for  judidoua 
advice. 

Naturally,  people  did  not  tell  each  other  all  they  felt  and  thon^t 
about  young  Grandcourt's  advent:  on  no  subject  is  this  openness 
found  prudentially  practicable— not  even  on  the  generation  of  acids, 
or  the  destination  of  the  fixed  stars;  for  either  your  contemporary 
with  a  mind  turned  towards  the  same  subjects  may  find  your  ideas 
ingenious  and  forestall  vou  in  applying  them,  or  he  may  nave  other 
views  on  acids  and  fixed  stars  ana  think  ill  of  vou  in  consequence. 
Mr  Qascoi^e  did  not  ask  Mr  Ajcrowpoint  if  he  had  any  trustworthy 
source  of  mformation  about  Qrandcourt  coxisidered  as  a  husband  for 
a  charming  girl;  nor  did  Mrs  Arro?rpoint  observe  to  Mrs  Davilow 
that  if  the  possible  peer  sought  a  wife  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Diplow,  the  onl^  reasonable  expectation  was  that  he  would  offer  his 
hand  to  Cathenne,  who,  however,  would  not  accept  him  unless  he 
were  in  all  respects  fitted  to  secure  her  happiness.  Indeed,  even  to 
his  wife  the  Rector  was  sUent  as  to  the  contemplation  of  any  matri- 
monial result,  from  the  probability  that  Mr  Qrandcourt  would  see 
Gwendolen  at  the  next  Archery  Meeting;  though  Mrs  Gascoigne's 
mind  was  very  likely  still  more  active  in  the  same  direction.  She 
had  said  interjectionally  to  her  sister,  '^  It  would  be  a  mercy,  Fanny, 
if  that  ^1  were  well  married  I**  to  which  Mrs  Davilow,  disceming 
some  cnticism  of  her  darling  in  the  fervour  of  that  wish,  had  not 
chosen  to  make  any  audible  reply,  though  she  had  said  inwardly. 
"  You  will  not  get  her  to  marry  for  your  pleasure ;"  the  mila 
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JDOliher  becoming  lather  saucy  when  she  identified  herself  with  her 
daughter. 

To  her  husband  Mrs  Gascoigne  said, ''  I  hear  Mr  Qrandcourt  has 
two  places  of  his  own,  but  he  comes  to  Diplow  for  the  hunting.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  he  will  set  a  good  example  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Have  you  heard  what  sort  of  young  man  he  is,  Henry  1  "^ 

Mr  Gascoigne  had  not  heaid ;  at  least,  if  his  male  acquaintances 
had  gossiped  in  his  hearing,  he  was  not  disposed  to  repeat  their 
gossip^  or  give  it  any  emphasis  in  his  own  mind.  He  held  it  futile, 
even  if  it  had  been  becoming,  to  show  any  curiosity  as  to  the  past 
of  a  youn^  man  whose  birth,  wealth,  and  consequent  leisure  made 
many  habits  venial  which  under  other  circumstances  would  have 
been  inexcusable.  Whatever  Grandcourt  had  done,  he  had  not 
ruined  himself;  and  it  is  well  known  that  in  gambling,  for  example, 
whether  of  the  business  or  holiday  sort,  a  man  who  has  the  strength 
of  mind  to  leave  off  when  he  has  only  ruined  others,  is  a  reformed 
character.  This  is  an  illustration  merely  :  Mr  Gascoigne  had  not 
heard  that  Grandcourt  had  been  a  gambler ;  and  we  can  hardly  pro- 
nounce him  singular  in  feeling  that  a  landed  proprietor  with  a  mix- 
ture of  noble  blood  in  his  veins  was  not  to  be  an  object  of  suspicious 
inquiry  like  a  reformed  character  who  offers  himself  as  your  butler 
or  footman.  Reformation,  where  a  man  can  afford  to  do  without  it, 
can  hardly  be  other  than  genuine.  Moreover,  it  was  not  certain  on 
any  showmg  hitherto  that  Mr  Grandcourt  had  needed  reformation 
more  than  other  young  men  in  the  ripe  youth  of  five-and-thirty ; 
and,  at  anv  rate,  the  significance  of  what  he  had  been  must  oe 
determinea  by  what  he  actually  was. 

Mrs  Davilow,  too,  although  she  would  not  respond  to  her  sister^s 
preffnant  remark,  could  not  be  inwardly  indifferent  to  an  event  that 
lui^t  promise  a  brilliant  lot  for  Gwendolen.  A  little  speculation 
on  '  what  may  be '  comes  naturally,  without  encouragement— comes 
inevitably  in  the  form  of  images,  when  unknown  persons  are  men- 
tioned; and  Mr  Grandcourt's  name  raised  in  Mrs  Davilow's  mind 
first  of  all  the  picture  of  a  handsome,  accomplished,  excellent  young 
man  whom  she  would  be  satisfied  with  as  a  husband  for  her 
daughter;  but  then  came  the  farther  speculation — ^would  Gwendolen 
be  satisfied  with  him  ?  There  was  no  knowing  what  would  meet  that 
girl's  taste  or  touch  her  affections — it  might  be  something  else  than 
excellence ;  and  thus  the  image  of  the  nerfect  suitor  gave  wav  before 
a  fluctuating  combination  of  qualities  tnat  might  be  imagined  to  win 
Gwendolen's  heart  In  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  the  particular 
combination  which  would  insure  that  result,  the  mother  even  said  to 
herself,  **  It  would  not  signifv  about  her  being  in  love,  if  she  would 
only  accept  the  richt  person.  For  whatever  marriage  had  been  for 
henelf,  bow  coula  she  the  less  desire  it  for  her  daughter  ?  The  dif- 
ference her  own  misfortunes  made  was,  that  she  never  dared  to  dwell 
much  to  Gwendolen  on  the  desirableness  of  marriage,  dreading  an 
answer  something  like  that  of  the  future  Madame  Koland,  when  her 
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centle  mother  urging  the  acceptance  of  a  suitor,  said,  "Tu  seras 
heureuse,  ma  ch^re."    '^  Oui,  maman,  comme  toi." 

In  relation  to  the  problematic  Mr  Grandcourt  least  of  all  would 
Mrs  Davilow  have  vriUingly  let  fall  a  hint  of  the  aerial  castle-build* 
ing  which  she  had  the  good  taste  to  be  ashamed  of;  for  such  a  hint 
was  likely  enough  to  give  an  adverse  xx>i8e  to  Gwendolen's  own. 
thought,  and  make  her  detest  the  desirable  husband  beforehand. 
Since  that  scene  after  poor  Kez's  farewell  visit,  the  mother  had  felt 
a  new  sense  of  peril  in  touching  the  mystery  of  her  child's  feeling, 
and  in  rashly  determining  what  was  her  welfare :  only  she  could 
think  of  welfare  in  no  other  shape  than  marriage. 

The  discussion  of  the  dress  that  Gwendolen  was  to  wear  at  the 
Archery  Meeting  was  a  relevant  topic,  however;  and  when  it  had 
been  decided  that  as  a  touch  of  colour  on  her  white  cashmere, 
nothing,  for  her  complexion,  was  comparable  to  pale  ^reen — a 
feather  which  she  was  trying  in  her  hat  before  the  lookmg-glasa 
having  settled  the  question — Mrs  Davilow  felt  her  ears  tingle  when 
Gwendolen,  suddenly  throwing  herself  into  the  attitude  of  drawing 
her  bow,  said  with  a  look  of  comic  enjoyment — 

"How  I  pity  all  the  other  girls  at  the  Archery  Meeting — aU 
thinking  of  Mr  Grandcourt !  And  they  have  not  a  shadow  of  a 
chance. 

Mrs  Davilow  had  not  presence  of  mind  to  answer  immediately, 
and  Gwendolen  turned  quickly  round  towards  her,  saying,  wick- 
edly— 

"  Now  you  know  thev  have  rot.  mamma.  You  and  my  uncle 
and  aunt — ^jrou  all  intend  him  to  fall  in  love  with  me.'* 

Mrs  Davilow,  piqued  into  a  little  stratagem,  said,  "  Oh,  my  dear, 
that  is  not  so  certam.  Miss  Arrowpoint  has  charms  which  you  have 
not" 

"  I  know ;  but  they  demand  thought  My  arrow  will  pierce  him 
before  he  has  time  for  thought.  He  will  declare  himself  my  slave — 
I  shall  send  him  round  the  world  to  brinff  me  back  the  wedding-ring 
of  a  happy  woman — in  the  meantime  all  the  men  who  are  between 
him  and  the  title  will  die  of  different  diseases — he  will  come  back 
Lord  Grandcourt — but  without  the  ring — and  fall  at  my  feet  I 
shall  laugh  at  him — ^he  will  rise  in  resentment — I  shall  laugh  more 
— he  wiU  call  for  his  steed  and  ride  to  Quetcham,  where  he  will 
find  Miss  Arrowpoint  just  married  to  a  needy  musician,  Mrs  Arrow- 

E^int  tearing  her  cap  off,  and  Mr  Arrowpoint  standing  by.    Exit 
ord  Grandcourt,  who  returns  to  Diplow,  and,  like  M.  Jabot,  change 
de  linger 

Was  ever  any  young  witch  like  this?  You  thought  of  hiding 
things  from  her — sat  upon  your  secret  and  looked  innocent,  and  all 
the  while  she  knew  by  the  comer  of  your  eye  that  it  was  exactly 
five  pounds  ten  you  were  sitting  on  !  As  well  turn  the  key  to  keep 
out  the  damp !  It  was  probable  that  by  dint  of  divination  she 
already  knew  more  than  any  one  else  did  of  Mr  Grandcourt.    That 
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idea  in  Mis  Davilow'B  mind  prompted  the  sort  of  question  which 
often  conies  without  any  other  apparent  reason  than  the  faculty  of 
spei^  and  the  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  it. 

"  Why,  what  kind  of  man  do  you  imagine  him  to  be,  Gwendolen  ?" 

*'  Let  me  see ! ''  said  the  witch,  putting  her  forefinger  to  her  lips 
with  a  little  frown,  and  then  stretcning  out  the  finger  with  decision. 
"Short — just  above  my  shoulder — ^trying  to  make  himself  tall  by 
turning  up  his  mustache  and  keeping  his  beard  long — a  glass  in  his 
right  eye  to  give  him  an  air  of  oistmction — a  strong  opinion  about 
his  waistcoat,  but  uncertain  and  trimming  about  the  weather,  on 
which  he  will  try  to  draw  me  out.  He  will  stare  at  me  all  the  while, 
and  the  glass  in  his  eye  will  cause  him  to  make  horrible  faces, 
especially  when  he  smiles  in  a  flattering  way.  I  shedl  cast  down  my 
eyep  in  consequence,  and  ho  will  perceive  that  I  am  not  indifferent 
to  nis  attentions.  I  shall  dream  that  night  that  I  am  looking  at  the 
extraordinary  face  of  a  magnified  insect — and  the  next  morning  he 
will  make  me  an  offer  of  his  hand  ;  the  sequel  as  before." 

"  That  is  a  portrait  of  some  one  you  have  seen  already,  Gwen. 
Mr  Grandcourt  may  be  a  delightful  young  man  for  what  you 
know." 

*'  Oh  yes."  said  Gwendolen,  with  a  high  note  of  careless  admission, 
taking  off  ner  best  hat  and  turning  it  round  on  her  hand  contem- 
platively. ''  I  wonder  what  sort  of  behaviour  a  delightful  young 
man  would  have  1 "  Then,  with  a  merry  change  of  face,  "  I  know 
he  would  have  hunters  and  racers,  and  a  London  house  and  two 
country-houses, — one  with  battlements  and  another  with  a  veranda. 
And  I  feel  sure  that  with  a  little  murdering  he  might  get  a  title." 

The  irony  of  this  speech  was  of  the  doubtM  sort  uiat  has  some 
genuine  belief  mixed  up  with  it.  Poor  Mrs  Davilow  felt  uncom- 
fortable under  it.  Her  own  meanings  being  usually  literal  and  in 
intention  innocent;  and  she  said,  with  a  distressed  brow — 

**  Don't  talk  in  that  way,  child,  for  heaven's  sake !  you  do  read 
such  books— they  give  you  such  ideas  of  everything.  I  declare  when 
your  aunt  and  I  were  your  age  we  knew  nothing  about  wickedness. 
1  think  it  waa  better  so." 

"  Why  did  you  not  bring  me  up  in  that  way,  mamma  ? "  said 
Gwendolen.  But  immediately  perceiving  in  the  crushed  look  and 
risinff  sob  ^lat  she  had  given  a  aeep  wound,  she  tossed  down  her  hat 
and  knelt  at  her  mothers  feet,  crying — 

'^Manmia,  mamma!  I  was  only  speaking  in  fun.  I  meant 
nothing." 

**  How  could  I,  Gwendolen  ? "  said  poor  Mrs  Davilow,  unable  to 
hear  the  retractation,  and  sobbing  violently  while  she  made  the  effort 
to  spen^  ^  Your  will  was  always  too  strong  for  me — if  everything 
else  had  been  different." 

This  disjointed  logic  was  intelligible  enough  to  the  daiighter. 
**  Dear  mamma,  I  doirt  find  faidt  wiu  you — I  love  you,"  said  Gwen- 
dolen, rodly  compunctious.    "How  can  you  help  what  I  am? 
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Besides,  I  am  yeiy  charming.  Come,  now."  Here  Gwendolen  with 
her  handkerchief  gently  rubbed  away  her  mother's  tears.  **  Really 
—I  am  contented  with  myself.  I  like  myself  better  than  I  shonld 
have  liked  my  aunt  and  you.  How  dreadfully  dull  you  must  have 
been!" 

Such  tender  cajolery  served  to  quiet  the  mother,  as  it  had  often 
done  before  after  like  collisions.  !Not  that  the  collisions  had  often 
been  repeated  at  the  same  point ;  for  in  the  memory  of  both  they 
left  an  association  of  dread  with  the  particular  topics  which  had 
occasioned  them :  Gwendolen  dreaded  tne  unpleasant  sense  of  com- 
punction towards  her  mother,  which  was  the  nearest  approach  to 
self-condemnation  and  self-distrust  that  she  had  known ;  and  Mrs 
Davilow's  timid  maternal  conscience  dreaded  whatever  had  brought 
on  the  slightest  hint  of  reproach.  Hence,  after  this  little  sc^ne, 
the  two  concurred  in  exdnoi^g  Mr  Grandcourt  from  tiieir  conver- 
sation. 

When  Mr  Gascoisne  once  or  twice  referred  to  him,  Mrs  Davilow 
feared  lest  Gwendolen  should  betray  some  of  her  alarming  keen- 
sightedness  about  what  was  probably  in  her  uncle's  mind ;  out  the 
fear  was  not  justified.  Gwendolen  knew  certain  differences  in  the 
characters  with  which  she  was  concerned  as  birds  know  climate  and 
weather ;  and,  for  the  very  reason  that  she  was  determined  to  evade 
her  uncle's  control,  she  was  determined  not  to  clash  with  him.  The 
good  understanding  between  them  was  much  fostered  by  their  enjoy- 
ment of  archery  together :  Mr  Gascoigne,  as  one  of  the  oest  bowmen 
in  Wessex,  was  gratified  to  find  the  elements  of  like  skill  in  hia 
niece ;  and  Gwendolen  was  the  more  careful  not  to  lose  the  shelter 
of  his  fatherly  indulgence,  because  since  the  trouble  with  Rex  both. 
Mrs  Gascoigne  and  Anna  had  been  unable  to  hide  what  she  felt  to 
be  a  very  imreasonable  alienation  from  her.  Towards  Anna  she 
took  some  pains  to  behave  with  a  regretful  affectionateness ;  but 
neither  of  them  dared  to  mention  Rex's  name,  and  Anna,  to  whom 
the  thought  of  him  was  part  of  the  air  she  breathed,  was  ill  at  ease 
with  the  lively  cousin  who  had  ruined  his  happiness.  She  tried 
dutifully  to  repress  any  sign  of  her  changed  feeling ;  but  who  in 
pain  can  imitate  the  glance  and  hand-touch  of  pleasure  ? 

This  unfair  resentment  had  rather  a  hardening  effect  on  Gwen- 
dolen, and  threw  her  into  a  more  defiant  temper.  Her  uncle  too 
might  be  off'ended  if  she  refused  the  next  person  who  fell  in  love 
with  her ;  and  one  day  when  that  idea  was  in  her  mind  she  said — 

**  Mamma,  I  see  now  why  girls  are  glad  to  be  married — ^to  escape 
being  expected  to  please  everybody  but  themselves." 

Happily,  Mr  Miadleton  was  gone  without  having  made  any  avowal ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  admiration  for  the  handsome  Miss  Harleth, 
extending  perhaps  over  thirty  ^uare  miles  in  a  part  of  Wessex  well 
studded  with  families  whose  members  included  several  disengaged 
^oung  men,  each  glad  to  seat  himself  by  the  lively  girl  with  whom 
it  was  so  easy  to  get  on  in  conversation, — notwit&tanding  tiiese 
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gromids  for  aigmng  that  Gwendolen  was  likely  to  liave  other  Boitors 
more  enlidt  tnan  the  cautiouB  curate,  the  fact  was  not  so. 

Care  has  been  taken  not  only  that  the  trees  should  not  sweep  the 
stars  down,  but  also  that  eveiy  man  who  admires  a  fair  girl  should 
not  be  enamoured  of  her^  and  even  that  evarv  man  who  is  enamoured 
should  not  necessarily  declare  himself.  There  are  various  refined 
shapes  in  which  the  price  of  com,  known  to  be  a  potent  cause  in  this 
lek^on,  might,  if  inquired  into,  show  why  a  young  lady,  perfect  in 
person,  accomplishments,  and  costume,  has  not  the  trouble  of  reject- 
mi^  many  offers;  and  nature's  order  is  certainly  beni^;nant  in  not 
obli^^^  us  one  and  all  to  be  desperately  in  love  with  the  most 
admiiable  mortal  we  have  ever  seen.  Qwendolen,  we  know,  was  &r 
from  holding  that  supremacy  in  the  minds  of  all  observers.  Besides, 
it  was  but  a  poor  eignt  months  since  she  had  come  to  Offendene,  and 
some  inclinations  basome  manifest  slowly,  like  the  sunward  creeping 
of  plants. 

In  face  of  this  fact  that,  not  one  of  the  eligible  young  men  already 
in  the  neighbourhood  had  made  Qwendolen  an  offer,  why  should 
Mr  Qrandcourt  be  thought  of  as  likely  to  do  what  they  had  left 
undone  1 

Perhaps  because  he  was  thought  of  as  still  more  eligible ;  since  a 
great  deal  of  what  passes  for  luelihood  in  the  world  is  simply  the 
reflex  of  a  wish.  Mr  and  Mrs  Arrowpoint,  for  example,  having  no 
tnxiety  that  Mies  Harleth  should  make  a  brilliant  mamagei  had  quite 
a  different  likelihood  in  their  minds. 


CHAPTER    X. 

iMt  GetU.  What  woman  abould  be?   Sir,  consult  the  taste 
Of  marriageable  men.    This  planet's  store 
In  iron,  cotton,  wooL  or  chemicals 
All  matter  rendered  to  oar  plastic  skill, 
Is  wTOQ^t  In  shapes  responsive  to  demand : 
The  market's  pulse  makes  index  high  or  low. 
By  rule  sublime.    Our  daughters  must  be  wives. 
And  to  be  wives  must  be  what  men  will  choose : 
Men's  taste  is  woman's  test .  You  maik  the  phrase? 
Tis  good,  I  think?— the  sense  well  winged  and  poised 
With  t's  and  s's. 

fill  GmU.  Nay.  but  turn  it  round : 

Give  us  the  test  of  taste.    A  fine  meiiic— 
Is  it  io-duf  what  Roman  epicures 
Insisted  that  a  gentleman  must  eat 
To  earn  the  dignity  of  dining  well? 

Brackenshaw  Park,  where  the  Archery  Meeting  was  held,  looked 
out  from  its  gentle  heights  far  over  the  neighbouring  valley  to  the 
outlying  eastern  downs  and  the  broad  slow  rise  of  cultivated  countrv 
hanging  like  a  vast  curtain  towards  the  west    The  casUei  whicn 
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stood  on  the  higbest  platfonn  of  the  clusteted  hills,  was  built  of 
2x>ugh-hewn  limestone,  fall  of  lights  and  shadows  made  by  the  dark 
dust  of  lichens  and  the  washings  of  the  lain.  Masses  of  beech  and 
fir  sheltered  it  on  the  north,  and  spread  down  here  and  there  along 
the  green  slopes  like  flocks  seeking  the  water  which  gleamed  below. 
The  archeiy-groond  was  a  careftilfy-kept  enclosure  on  a  bit  of  table* 
land  at  the  feurthest  end  of  the  par)^  protected  towards  the  south-west 
by  tall  elms  and  a  thick  screen  of  hollies,  which  kept  the  gravel 
walk  and  the  bit  of  newly-mown  turf  where  the  taiipets  were  placed 
in  agreeable  afternoon  sliade.  The  Archery  Hall  with  an  arcade  in 
fix>nt  showed  like  a  white  temple  against  the  greenery  on  the 
northern  side. 

What  could  make  a  better  background  for  the  flower-fp^ups  of 
ladies,  moving  and  bowing  and  turning  their  necks  as  it  would 
become  the  l^urely  lilies  to  do  if  they  took  to  locomotion  ?  The 
sounds  too  were  very  pleasant  to  hear,  even  when  the  military  band 
from  Wancester  ceasea  to  play :  musical  laughs  in  all  the  registers 
and  a  hannony  of  happy  mendly  speeches,  now  rising  towards  mild 
excitement,  now  sinking  to  an  agreeable  murmur. 

No  open-air  amusement  could  be  much  freer  from  those  noisy, 
crowding  conditions  which  spoil  most  modem  pleasures ;  no  Archery 
Meeting  could  be  more  select,  the  number  of  friends  accompanying 
the  members  being  restricted  by  an  award  of  tickets,  so  as  to  keep 
the  maximum  witmn  the  limits  of  convenience  for  the  dinner  and  ball 
to  be  held  in  the  castle.  Within  the  enclosure  no  plebeian  spec- 
tators were  admitted  except  Lord  Brackenshaw's  tenants  and  their 
families,  and  of  these  it  was  chiefly  the  feminine  members  who  used 
the  privilege,  bringing  their  little  hoys  and  girls  or  youn^r  brothers 
and  sisters.  The  males  amons  them  relieved  the  insipidity  of  the 
entertainment  by  imaginative  netting,  in  which  the  stake  was  ''  any- 
thing you  like,"  on  their  favourite  archers ;  but  the  young  maidens, 
having  a  different  principle  of  diBcrimination,  were  considering  which 
of  those  sweetly-dressed  ladies  thev  would  choose  to  be,  if  the  choice 
were  allowed  them.  Probably  the  form  these  rural  souls  would 
most  have  striven  for  as  a  tabernacle  was  some  other  than  Gwen- 
dolen's— one  with  more  pink  in  her  cheeks  and  hair  of  the  most 
fjEushionable  yellow ;  but  among  the  male  judges  in  the  ranks  imme- 
diately surrounding  her  there  was  unusual  unanimity  in  pronouncing 
her  the  finest  girl  present. 

No  wonder  she  enioyed  her  existence  on  that  July  day.  Pre- 
eminence is  sweet  to  tnose  who  love  it,  even  under  mediocre  circum- 
stances :  perhaps  it  is  not  quite  mythical  that  a  slave  has  been  proud 
to  be  boiU[ht  first ;  and  prooably  a  bam-door  fowl  on  sale,  though  he 
may  not  nave  understood  himself  to  be  called  the  best  of  a  b^  lot, 
may  have  a  self-informed  consciousness  of  his  relative  importance, 
and  stmt  consoled.  But  for  complete  enjoyment  the  outward  and 
the  inward  must  concur.  And  tnat  concurrence  was  happening  to 
Gwendolen. 
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Who  can  deny  that  bows  and  arrows  are  among  the  prettiest 
weapons  in  the  world  for  feminine  forms  to  play  with?  They 
prompt  attitudes  full  of  grace  and  power,  where  Uiat  fine  concentra- 
tion of  energy  seen  in  all  marksmanship,  is  freed  from  associations 
of  bloodshed.  The  time-honoured  British  resource  of  *'  killing  some- 
thing' is  no  longer  carried  on  with  bow  and  quiver ;  bands  defend- 
ing their  passes  against  an  invading  nation  fignt  imder  another  sort 
of  shade  than  a  cloud  of  arrows ;  and  poisoned  darts  are  harmless 
eorvivals  either  in  rhetoric  or  in  regions  comfortably  remote. 
Archery  has  no  ugly  smell  of  brimstone;  breaks  nobody's  shins, 
bleeds  no  athletic  monsters ;  its  only  danger  is  that  of  failing,  which 
for  raieroni!  blood  is  enouffh  to  mould  skilful  action.  And  among 
the  Brackenshaw  archers  the  prizes  were  all  of  the  nobler  symbolic 
kind :  not  property  to  be  carried  off  in  a  parcel,  degrading  honour 
into  gain;  but  the  gold  arrow  and  the  silver,  the  goM  star  and  the 
eilyer,  to  be  worn  for  a  time  in  sign  of  achievement  and  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  next  who  did  excellently.  These  si^  of  pre-eminence 
had  the  virtue  of  wreaths  without  their  inconveniences,  which  might 
have  produced  a  melancholy  effect  in  the  heat  of  the  ball-room. 
Altogether  the  Brackenshaw  Archery  Club  was  an  institution  framed 
with  good  taste,  so  as  not  to  have  by  necessity  any  ridiculous 
incidents. 

And  to-day  all  incalculable  elements  were  in  its  favour.  There 
was  mild  warmth,  and  no  wind  to  disturb  either  hair  or  drapery  or 
the  course  of  the  arrow ;  all  skilful  preparation  had  fair  play,  and 
when  there  was  a  general  march  to  extract  the  arrows,  the  promenade 
of  joyous  young  creatures  in  light  speech  and  laughter,  the  graceful 
movement  in  common  towards  a  common  object,  was  a  show  worth 
)o<^dng  at.  Here  Gwendolen  seemed  a  Calypso  among  her  nymphs. 
It  was  in  her  attitudes  and  movements  that  every  one  was  obliged  to 
admit  her  surpassing  charm. 

**  That  girl  is  like  a  hich-mettled  racer,"  said  Lord  Brackenshaw  to 
yconff  dintock,  one  of  the  invited  spectators. 

"rast  chop !  tremendously  pretty  too,"  said  the  el^ant  Grecian, 
who  had  been  paying  her  assiduous  attention ;  ''  1  never  saw  her 
look  better." 

Perhaps  she  had  never  looked  so  welL  Her  face  was  beaming 
with  younff  pleasure  in  which  there  were  no  malign  rays  of  discon- 
tent; for  being  satisfied  with  her  own  chances,  she  felt  kindly 
towards  ever}'body  and  was  satisfied  with  the  imiverse.  Not  to  have 
the  hicheet  distinction  in  rank,  not  to  be  marked  out  as  an  heiress, 
like  msB  Arrowpoint,  cave  an  added  triumph  in  eclipsing  those 
advantages.  For  personal  recommendation  she  would  not  have  cared 
to  chanffe  the  fiunily  group  accompanying  her  for  any  other :  her 
mamini^  appearance  would  have  suited  an  amiable  duchess;  her 
unde  and  aunt  Gascoigne  with  Anna  made  equally  gratifying  figures 
in  their  way ;  and  Gwendolen  was  too  full  of  joyous  belief  in  her- 
self to  feel  m  the  least  jealous  though  Miss  Arrowpoint  was  one  of 
the  best  archeresses. 
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Even  the  reappearance  of  the  formidable  Herr  KLesmer,  which 
caused  some  surprise  in  the  rest  of  the  company,  seemed  onhr  to  fall 
in  with  Gwendolen's  inclination  to  be  amused.  Short  of  Apollo 
himself,  what  great  musical  maestro  could  make  a  good  figure  at  an 
archery  meetii^  7  There  was  a  venr  satirical  light  in  Gwendolen's 
eyes  as  she  looked  towards  the  Arrowpoint  party  on  their  first 
entrance,  when  the  contrast  between  Ellesmer  and  the  average  group 
of  English  county  people  seemed  at  its  utmost  intensity  in  the  doee 
neighbourhood  ofms  hosts — or  patrons,  as  Mrs  Arrowpoint  would 
haye  liked  to  hear  them  called,  that  she  might  deny  tne  possibil- 
ity of  any  longer  patronising  genius,  its  royalty  being  umveraally 
acknowleoged.  The  contrast  might  nave  amusea  a  grayer  personage 
than  Gwendolen.  We  English  are  a  miscellaneous  people,  and  any 
chance  fifty  of  us  will  present  many  varieties  of  animal  architecture 
or  facial  ornament;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  our  prevailinfi; 
expression  is  not  that  of  a  Hvely,  impassioned  race,  preoccupied  with 
the  ideal  and  carrying  the  real  as  a  mere  make-weight  Tne  strong 
point  of  the  English  gentleman  pure  is  the  easy  style  of  his  figure 
and  clothing ;  he  objects  to  marked  ins  and  outs  in  his  costume,  and 
he  also  objects  to  looking  inspired. 

Fancy  an  assembla(^e  where  the  men  had  all  that  ordinary  stamp 
of  the  well-bred  Englishman,  watching  the  entrance  of  Herr  £lleamer 
— ^his  mane  of  hair  noatins  backward  in  massive  inconsistency  with 
the  chimney-pot  hat,  which  had  the  look  of  having  been  put  on  for 
a  joke  above  bis  pronounced  but  well-modelled  features  and  powerful 
clear- shaven  mouth  and  chin;  his  tall  thin  figure  clad  in  a  way 
which,  not  being  strictly  English,  was  all  the  worse  for  its  apparent 
emphasis  of  intention.  Draped  in  a  loose  carment  with  a  Florentine 
herretta  on  his  head,  he  would  have  been  nt  to  stand  by  the  aide  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci;  but  how  when  he  presented  himself  in  trousers 
which  were  not  what  English  feeHn^  demanded  about  the  knees  ? — 
and  when  the  fire  that  showed  itself  in  his  glances  and  the  movements 
of  his  head,  as  he  looked  round  him  with  curiosity,, was  turned  into 
comedy  by  a  hat  which  ruled  that  mankind  should  have  well-cropped 
hair  and  a  staid  demeanour,  such,  for  example,  as  Mr  Arrowpoinf  s, 
whose  nullity  of  face  and  perfect  tailoring  might  pass  everywhere 
without  ridicule  1  One  secss  why  it  is  often  better  for  greatness  to 
be  dead,  and  to  have  got  rid  of  the  outward  man. 

Man^  present  knew  Ellesmer,  or  knew  of  him ;  but  they*  had  only 
seen  him  on  candle-light  occasions  when  he  appeared  simply  as  a 
musician,  and  he  had  not  yet  that  supreme,  world-wide  celebrity 
which  makes  an  artist  great  to  the  most  ordinary  people  by  their 
knowledge  of  his  great  expensivenesa  It  was  literally  a  new  Hght 
for  them  to  see  him  in — ^presented  unexpectedly  on  tms  July  after- 
noon in  an  exclusive  society :  some  were  inclined  to  laugh,  others 
felt  a  little  disgust  at  the  want  of  judgment  shown  by  the  Arrow- 
points  in  this  use  of  an  introductory  card. 

*'  What  extreme  guys  those  artistic  fellows  usually  are !  '*  said 
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roiing  dintock  to  Gwendolen.  ''Do  look  at  the  figure  he  cuts, 
bowing  with  his  hand  on  his  heart  to  Lady  BrackenB^iw — and  Mrs 
Anowpoinfs  feather  just  r^iching  his  shoulder." 

"  You  are  one  of  the  profane,"  said  Gwendolen.  **  Tou  are  blind 
to  the  majes^  of  genius.  Herr  Klesmer  smites  me  with  awe ;  I  feel 
crushed  in  his  presence ;  my  courage  all  oozes  from  me.** 

*^  Ah,  you  undentand  all  about  ms  music'' 

*^  No,  indeed/'  said  Gwendolen,  with  a  light  laugh ;  '^  it  is  he  who 
understands  aU  about  mine  and  thinks  it  pitiable."  Klesmer^s 
Teidict  on  her  singing  had  been  an  easier  joke  to  her  since  he  had 
been  struck  by  her  pUutik. 

**  It  is  not  addressed  to  the  ears  of  the  future,  I  suppose.  I'm  glad 
of  that :  it  suits  mine." 

*'  Oh,  you  are  yery  kind.  But  how  remarkably  well  Miss  Arrow- 
point  looks  to-day !  She  would  make  quite  a  hue  picture  in  that 
gold-coloured  dress." 

"  Too  splendid,  don't  vou  think  1" 

"  Well,  perhaps  a  Httle  too  symbolical — too  much  like  the  figure 
of  Wealth  m  an  allegory." 

This  speech  of  Gwendolen's  had  rather  a  malicious  sound,  but  it 
was  not  really  more  than  a  bubble  of  fun.  She  did  not  wish  Miss 
Arrowpoint  or  any  one  else  to  be  out  of  the  way,  believing  in  her 
own  good  fortune  eyen  more  than  in  her  skilL  llie  belief  in  both 
nstnnlly  grew  stronger  as  the  shooting  went  on,  for  she  promised  to 
schieye  one  of  the  b^t  scores — a  success  which  astonished  eyery  one 
in  a  new  member;  and  to  Gwendolen's  temperament  one  success 
deteimined  another.  She  trod  on  air,  and  all  things  pleasant  seemed 
possible.  The  hour  was  enough  for  her,  and  she  was  not  obliged  to 
think  what  she  should  do  next  to  keep  her  life  at  the  due  pitch. 

"  How  does  the  scoring  stand,  I  wonder  t"  said  Lady  Brackenshaw, 
a  gracious  personage  who,  adorned  with  two  fair  little  girls  and  a  boy 
of  stout  mtuce,  sat  as  lady  naramount  Her  lord  had  come  up  to  her 
in  one  of  the  intervals  of  snooting.  **  It  seems  to  me  that  Miss  Har- 
leth  ii  likely  to  win  the  gold  arrow." 

**  Gad,  I  think  she  will,  if  she  carries  it  on  !  she  is  running  Juliet 
Fenn  hard.  It  is  wondeif  ul  for  one  in  her  first  year.  Catherine  is 
sot  up  to  h^r  usual  mark,"  continued  his  lordship,  turning  to  the 
heiress's  mother  who  sat  near.  ''  But  she  got  the  cold  arrow  last 
time.  And  there's  a  luck  even  in  these  games  of  skilL  That's 
better.    It  gives  the  hinder  ones  a  chance." 

''  Catherine  will  be  yeiy  glad  for  others  to  win,"  said  Mrs  Arrow- 
point,  **  she  is  so  maffoanimous.  It  was  entirely  her  considerateness 
that  made  us  bring  Herr  Klesmer  instead  of  Canon  Stopley,  who  had 
expressed  a  wish  to  come.  For  her  own  pleasure,  1  am  sure  she 
would  rather  have  brought  the  Canon ;  but  she  is  always  thinking  of 
others.  I  told  her  it  was  not  quite  en  r^U  to  bring  one  so  far  out  of 
our  own  set ;  but  she  said, '  Genius  itself  is  not  en  r^k;  it  comes 
into  the  world  to  make  new  rules.'    And  one  must  admit  that" 
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<^Ay,  to  be  enre,"  eaid  Lord  Brackenshaw,  in  a  tone  of  careless 
dismissal,  adding  quickly,  *'  For  my  part,  I  am  not  magnanimous ;  I 
should  like  to  wm.  But,  confound  it  1  I  never  have  the  chance  now. 
I'm  getting  old  and  idle.  The  young  ones  beat  me.  As  old  Nestor 
says — ^the  gods  don't  give  ns  evetythmg  at  one  time  :  I  was  a  young 
fellow  once,  and  now  I  am  gettmg  an  old  and  wise  one.  Old,  at 
any  rate ;  which  is  a  gift  that  comes  to  evervbody  if  they  live  long 
enough,  so  it  raises  no  jealousy."  The  Earl  smiled  comfortably  at 
his  wife. 

"  Oh  my  lord,  people  who  have  been  neighbours  twenty  years 
must  not  talk  to  each  other  about  age,"  said  Mrs  Arrowpoint. 
*'  Years,  as  the  Tuscans  say,  are  made  for  the  letting  of  houses.  But 
where  is  our  new  neighbour  ?  I  thought  Mr  Qrandcourt  was  to  be 
here  to-day." 

"  Ah,  by  the  way,  so  he  was.  The  time's  getting  on  too,"  said  his 
lordship,  looking  at  his  watch.  "But  he  only  got  to  Diplow  the 
other  day.  He  came  to  us  on  Tuesday  and  said  he  had  he&a.  a  little 
bothered.  He  may  have  been  pulled  in  another  direction.  Why, 
Gascoigne  ! " — the  Rector  was  just  then  crossing  at  a  little  distance 
with  Gwendolen  on  his  arm,  and  turned  in  compliance  with  the  call 
— **  this  is  a  little  too  bad ;  vou  not  only  beat  us  yourself  but  you 
bring  up  your  niece  to  beat  all  the  archeresses." 

''  It  is  rather  scandalous  in  her  to  get  the  better  of  elder  members," 
said  Mr  Gascoigne,  with  much  inwam  satisfaction  curling  his  short 
upper  Up.  *'  But  it  is  not  my  doing,  my  lord.  I  only  meant  her  to 
make  a  tolerable  figure,  without  suipassing  any  one." 

"  It  is  not  my  fault  either,"  said  Gwendolen,  with  pretty  archness. 
"  If  I  am  to  aim,  I  can't  help  hitting." 

"  Ay,  ay,  that  may  be  a  fatal  busmess  for  some  people,"  said  Lord 
Brackenshaw,  good-humouredly ;  then  taking  out  his  watch  and 
looking  at  Mrs  Arrowpoint  again — '^  The  time's  getting  on,  as  you 
say.  But  Grandcourt  is  always  late.  I  notice  in  town  he's  always 
late,  and  he's  no  bowman — understands  nothing  about  it  But  I 
told  him  he  must  come ;  he  would  see  the  flower  of  the  neighbour- 
hood here.  He  asked  about  you — ^had  seen  Aiiowpoint's  card.  I 
think  you  had  not  made  his  acquaintance  in  town.  He  has  been  a 
good  deal  abroad.    People  don't  know  him  much." 

"  No ;  we  are  strangers,"  said  Mrs  Arrowpoint  "  But  that  is  not 
what  might  have  been  expected.  For  his  uncle  Sir  Hugo  Mallinger 
and  I  are  great  friends  when  we  meet" 

"  I  don't  know ;  uncles  and  nejphews  are  not  so  likely  to  be  seen 
together  as  uncles  and  nieces,"  said  his  lordship,  smiling  towards  the 
Bector.  ^  But  just  come  with  me  one  instant^  Gascoigne,  will  you  1 
1  want  to  speak  a  word  about  the  clout-shooting." 

Gwendolen  chose  to  go  too  and  be  deposited  in  the  same  group 
with  her  niATnmA.  and  aunt  until  she  had  to  shoot  again.  Tliat  Mr 
Grandcourt  might  after  all  not  appear  on  the  archery-ground,  had 
begun  to  enter  into  Gwendolen's  thought  as  a  possible  deduction 
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from  the  compleieneas  of  her  pleasure.  Under  all  her  Bancy  satire, 
provoked  chi^y  bv  her  diyination  that  her  friends  thought  of  him 
as  a  desirable  matcn  for  her,  she  felt  something  veiy  far  nom  indif- 
ference as  to  the  impression  she  would  make  on  him.  Trae,  he  was 
not  to  have  the  slightest  power  over  her  ^for  Gwendolen  had  not  con- 
sidered that  the  d^ire  to  conquer  is  itscdf  a  sort  of  subjection) ;  she 
had  made  up  her  mind  that  he  was  to  be  one  of  those  complimentary 
and  assiduously  admiring  men  of  whom  even  her  narrow  experience 
had  shown  her  several  with  various  -  coloured  beards  and  yarious 
styles  of  bearing ;  and  the  sense  that  her  friends  would  want  her  to 
tmnk  him  deli^tfnl,  gave  her  a  resistant  inclination  to  presuppose 
him  ridiculous.  But  that  was  no  reason  why  she  could  spare  his 
presence :  and  even  a  passing  prevision  of  trouble  in  case  she  de- 
spised and  refused  him,  raised  not  the  shadow  of  a  wish  that  he  should 
save  her  that  trouble  by  showing  no  disposition  to  make  her  an  offer. 
Mr  Grandcourt  taking  hardly  any  notice  of  her,  and  becoming 
ehortlv  engaged  to  Miss,  Arrowpoint,  was  not  a  picture  which  flat- 
tered her  imagination. 

Hence  Gwendolen  had  been  all  ear  to  Lord  Brackenshaw's  mode 
of  accounting  for  Grandcourt's  non-appearance ;  and  when  he  did 
airive,  no  consciousness — ^not  even  Mrs  Arrowpoint's  or  Mr  Gas- 
ccngne's— was  more  awake  to  the  fact  than  hers,  although  she  steadily 
avoided  looking  towards  anj  point  where  he  was  likely  to  be.  Thei'e 
flhoidd  be  no  sfightest  shiftme  of  ancles  to  betray  that  it  was  of  any 
consequence  to  her  whether  tne  mucn-talked-of  Mr  Mallinger  Grand- 
conit  presented  himself  or  not  She  became  again  absorbed  in  the 
shooting,  and  so  resolutely  abstained  from  looking  round  observantly 
that,  even  supposing  him  to  have  taken  a  conspicuous  place  amonsr 
the  spectators,  it  might  be  clear  she  was  not  aware  of  him.  And  aU 
the  while  the  certainty  that  he  was  there  made  a  distinct  thread  in 
her  consciousness.  Perhaps  her  shooting  was  the  better  for  it :  at 
an3r  rate,  it  gained  in  precision,  and  she  at  last  raised  a  delightful 
storm  of  clapping  and  applause  by  three  hits  running  in  the  gold — a 
feat  which  among  the  Brackenshaw  archers  had  not  the  vulgar  reward 
of  a  ahilling  poll-tax,  but  that  of  a  special  gold  star  to  be  worn  on  the 
hreast  That  moment  was  not  only  a  happv  one  to  herself — ^it  was 
just  what  her  mamma  and  her  uncle  would  have  chosen  for  her. 
There  was  a  general  falling  into  ranks  to  give  her  space  that  she 
nuKht  advance  conspicuously  to  receive  the  gold  star  from  the  hands 
of  Lady  Brackenshaw;  and  the  perfect  movement  of  her  fine  form 
was  certainly  a  pleasant  thing  to  behold  in  the  clear  afternoon  light 
when  the  sliadows  were  long  and  stilL  She  was  the  central  object 
of  that  pretty  picture,  and  every  one  present  must  gaze  at  her.  That 
was  enough :  ane  herself  was  determined  to  see  nobody  in  particular, 
or  to  turn  her  eyes  any  way  except  towards  Lady  Brackenshaw.  but 
her  thoughts  undeniablytumed  in  other  ways.  It  entered  a  little 
into  her  pleasure  that  Herr  Klesmer  must  be  observing  her  at  a 
moment  w^en  music  was  out  of  the  question,  and  his  superiority 
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very  £3ur  in  tlie  backgrotind ;  for  vanity  is  as  ill  at  ease  under  indif- 
ference as  tenderness  Is  under  a  love  which  it  cannot  return ;  and  the 
unconquered  Elesmer  threw  a  trace  of  his  malign  power  even  across 
her  pleasant  consciousness  that  Mr  Grandcourt  was  seeing  her  to 
the  utmost  advanta^^  and  was  probably  giving  her  an  admiration 
immixed  with  criticism.  She  did  not  expect  to  admire  hia^  but  that 
was  not  necessary  to  her  peace  of  mind. 

Gwendolen  met  Lady  Brackenahaw*s  gracious  smile  without 
blushing  (which  only  came  to  her  when  ^e  was  taken  by  surprise^ 
but  with  a  charming  gladness  of  expression,  and  then  bent  with  easy 
erace  to  have  the  star  fixed  near  her  shoulder.  That  little  ceremony 
had  been  over  long,  enough  for  her  to  have  exchanged  playful 
speeches  and  received  congratulations  as  she  moved  among  tiie 
groups  who  were  now  interesting  themselves  in  the  results  of  the 
scoring ;  but  it  happened  that  she  stood  outside  examining  the  point 
of  an  arrow  with  rather  an  absent  air  when  Lord  Brackenshaw  came 
up  to  her  and  said — 

^  Miss  Harleth,  here  is  a  gentleman  who  is  not  willing  to  wait  any 
lonser  for  an  introduction.  He  has  been  ^ttinff  Mrs  Davilow  to 
sena  me  with  him.  Will  you  allow  me  to  mtroduce  Mr  Mallinger 
Grandcourt?" 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

Tk6  Kagin^iiiff  of  an  teqiMtntinee  whether  with  persons  or  things  is  to  get  a  deilnite 
evtUae  far  oorTgDozance. 

Mb  Gbahpoourt's  wish  to  be  introduced  had  no  Buddenness  for 
Gwendolen ;  but  when  Lord  Brackenahaw  moved  aside  a  little  for 
the  prefigured  stranger  to  come  forward  and  she  felt  herself  face  to 
&ce  with  the  real  man,  there  was  a  little  shock  which  flushed  her 
cheeks  and  vexatiously  deepened  with  her  consciousness  of  it  The 
shock  came  from  the  reversal  of  her  expectations:  Grandcourt  could 
hardly  have  been  more  unlike  all  her  imaginaiy  portraits  of  him. 
He  was  slightly  taller  than  herself,  and  their  eyes  seemed  to  be  on  a 
level ;  there  was  not  the  fEuntest  smile  on  his  face  as  he  looked  at 
her,  not  a  trace  of  self-consciousness  or  anxiety  in  his  bearing;  when 
he  raised  his  hat  he  showed  an  extensive  baldness  surrounded  with  a 
mere  fringe  of  reddish-blond  hair,  but  he  also  showed  a  perfect  hand ; 
the  line  of  feature  from  brow  to  chin  undisguised  by  beard  was 
decidedlv  handsome,  with  onl^  moderate  departures  frY>m  the  ]>er- 
peDdicnlar,  and  the  slight  wlusker  too  was  perpendicular.  It  was 
not  poasible  for  a  human  aspect  to  be  freer  from  grimace  or  solicitous 
wriffglings ;  also  it  was  ^rhaps  not  possible  for  a  oreathing  man  wide 
awato  to  look  less  animated.  The  correct  Englishman,  drawing 
himself  up  from  his  bow  into  ri^dity,  assenting  severely,  and  seem- 
ing to  be  in  a  state  of  internal  drill,  suggests  a  suppressed  vivacit;^, 
and  may  be  suspected  of  letting  go  wiu  some  violence  when  he  is 
released  from  parade ;  but  Grandcourt*s  bearing  had  no  rigidity,  it 
inclined  rather  to  the  flaccid.  His  complexion  had  a  fadedfEdmess 
resembling  Uiat  of  an  actress  when  bare  of  the  artificial  white  and 
Ted;  his  long  narrow  grey  eyes  expressed  nothing  but  indifference. 
Attempts  at  description  are  stupid :  who  can  all  at  once  describe  a 
homan  being  t  even  when  he  is  presented  to  us  we  only  begin  that 
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knowledge  of  his  appearance  which  must  be  completed  by  innumer- 
able impresaions  onder  differing  circomstancea.  We  recognise  the 
alphabet ;  we  are  not  sure  of  the  language.  I  am  only  mentioning 
the  points  that  Gwendolen  saw  by  the  light  of  a  prepared  contrast  in 
the  first  minutes  of  her  meeting  with  Grandcourt :  they  were  summed 
up  in  the  words,  "He  is  not  ridiculous."  But  forthwith  Lord 
Brackenshaw  was  gone,  and  what  is  called  conversation  had  begun^ 
the  first  and  constant  element  in  it  being  that  Grandcourt  looked  at 
Gwendolen  persistently  with  a  slightly  exploring  gaze,  but  without 
change  of  expression,  while  she  only  occasionidly  looked  at  him 
with  a  flash  ot  observation  a  little  softened  by  coo  uetry.  Also,  after 
her  answers  there  was  a  longer  or  shorter  pause  before  he  spoke  again. 

^^  I  used  to  think  archery  was  a  creat  bore,"  Grandcourt  oegan.  He 
spoke  with  a  fine  accent,  but  wiUi  a  certain  broken  drawl,  as  of  a 
distinguished  personase  with  a  distingmahed  cold  on  his  chest. 

"  Axe  you  converted  to-day  1"  said  Gwendolen. 

(Pause,  during  which  she  imagined  various  degrees  and  modes  of 
opinion  about  herself  that  might  be  entertained  by  Grandcourt) 

"  Yes,  since  I  saw  you  shooting.  In  things  of  this  sort  one  gen- 
erally sees  people  missing  and  simpering." 

''  I  suppose  you  are  a  nrst-rate  snot  with  a  rifle." 

(Pause,  during  which  Gwendolen,  having^  taken  a  rapid  observation 
of  Grandcourt,  made  a  brief  graphic  descnption  of  hmi  to  an  inde- 
finite hearer.) 

'*  I  have  left  off  shooting." 

"  Oh,  then,  you  are  a  formidable  person.  People  who  have  done 
'  things  once  and  left  them  off  make  one  feel  very  contemptible,  as  if 
one  were  using  cast-off  fashions.  I  hope  you  have  not  left  off  all 
follies,  because  I  practise  a  great  many. 

(Pause,  during  which  Gwendolen  made  several  interpretationB  of 
her  own  speech.) 

«  What  do  you  call  folHes  ? " 

''Well,  in  general,  I  think  whatever  is  agreeable  is  called  a  folly. 
But  you  nave  not  left  off  hunting,  I  hear." 

(Pause,  wherein  Gwendolen  recalled  what  she  had  heard  about 
Grandcourf  s  position,  and  decided  that  he  was  the  most  aristocratic- 
looking  man  she  had  ever  seen.) 

"  One  must  do  something." 

"  And  do  you  care  about  the  turf  ? — or  is  that  among  the  things 
you  have  left  off?" 

(Pause,  during  which  Gwendolen  thought  that  a  man  of  extremely 
calm,  cold  manners  might  be  less  disagreeable  as  a  husband  than 
other  men,  and  not  likely  to  interfere  with  his  wife's  preferences.) 

''  I  run  a  horse  now  and  then ;  but  I  don't  go  in  for  the  thing  as 
some  men  do.    Are  you  fond  of  horses  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed :  I  never  like  my  life  so  well  as  when  I  am  on  horse- 
back, having  a  great  gallop.  I  think  of  nothing.  I  only  feel  myself 
strong  and  happy." 
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(l^iue,  wherein  Gwendolen  wondered  whether  Qrandconzt  would 
Uke  what  Bhe  said,  but  aasured  herself  that  she  was  not  going  to  diB- 
gaise  her  tastes.) 

''Do  you  like  danger  ?" 

''I  don't  know.  When  I  am  on  horseback  I  never  think  of 
danger.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  I  broke  my  bones  I  should  not  feel 
it    I  should  ^  at  anything  that  came  in  my  way.** 

(Pause,  durmg  which  Qwendolen  had  run  through  a  whole  hunt- 
ing season  with  two  chosen  hnnters  to  ride  at  will.) 

*'Yoa  would  perhaps  like  tiger-hunting  or  pie-sticking.  I  saw 
some  of  that  for  a  season  or  two  in  the  Eiast.  Everything  here  is 
poor  stuff  after  that.** 

*^  You  are  fond  of  danger,  then  ?  " 

(Pause,  wherein  Gwendolen  speculated  on  the  probability  that  the 
men  of  coldest  manners  were  the  most  adventurous,  and  felt  the 
strength  of  her  own  insight,  supposing  the  question  had  to  be 
decided.) 

^  One  must  have  something  or  other.    But  one  gets  nsed  to  it" 

""  I  be^n  to  think  I  am  very  fortunate,  because  everything  is  new 
to  me :  it  is  only  that  I  can't  get  enough  of  it  I  am  not  used  to 
anything  except  being  dull,  wUch  I  should  like  to  leave  off  as  you 
We  left  off  shootin^.^ 

(Pause,  during  which  it  occurred  to  Gwendolen  that  a  man  of  cold 
and  distinguished  maimers  might  possibly  be  a  dull  companion  ;  but 
on  the  other  hand  she  thought  that  most  persons  were  dull,  that  she 
h&l  not  observed  husbands  to  be  compamons — and  that  after  all  she 
iraa  not  going  to  accept  Grandcourt.) 

"Why  are  you  dull?'' 

''This  is  a  dreadful  neighbourhood.  There  is  nothing  to  be  done 
in  it.    That  is  why  I  practised  my  archery." 

(Piauae,  during  which  Gwendolen  reflected  that  the  life  of  an 
tuunarried  woman  who  could  not  go  about  and  had  no  command  of 
anything  must  necessarily  be  dull  through  all  the  degrees  of  com- 
parison as  time  went  on.) 

"  You  have  made  yourself  queen  of  it  I  imagine  you  will  carry 
the  first  prize." 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  have  neat  rivals.  Did  you  not  observe 
how  well  Miss  Arrowpoint  shot  ?  " 

(Pause,  wherein  Gwendolen  was  thinking  that  men  had  been 
knoirn  to  choose  some  one  else  than  the  woman  they  most  admired, 
and  recalled  several  experiences  of  that  kind  in  novels.) 

**  Miss  Arrowpoint  ?    No — that  is,  yes." 

I*  Shall  we  go  now  and  hear  what  the  scoring  says  ?  Every  one  is 
^oing  to  the  other  end  now — shall  we  join  them  ?  I  think  my  uncle 
u  looking  towards  me.    He  perhaps  wants  me." 

Owen<u)len  found  a  relief  for  herself  by  thus  changing  the  situa* 
tion :  not  that  the  Ute-d-tSte  was  quite  disagreeable  to  her;  but  while 
it  lasted  she  apparently  could  not  get  rid  of  the  unwonted  flush  in 
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her  cheeks  and  the  Bente  of  BurpriBe  whidi  made  her  feel  lees  mis- 
tress of  herself  thui  usiiaL  And  this  Mr  Qrandcourt,  who  seemed 
to  feel  his  own  importance  more  than  he  did  hers — a  sort  of  mireft- 
sonahleness  few  of  us  can  tolerate — must  not  take  for  granted  that  he 
Was  of  £[reat  moment  to  her,  or  that  because  others  speculated  on  him 
as  a  desirable  match  she  held  herself  altogether  at  his  beck.  How 
Grandcourt  had  filled  up  the  pauses  will  be  more  evident  hereafter. 

''You  have  just  missed  tne  gold  arrow,  Gwendolen,"  said  Mr 
Gascoigne.    "  Miss  Jidiet  Fenn  scores  eicht  above  vou.^ 

''  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it  I  should  nave  felt  that  I  was  making 
myself  too  disagreeable — ^taking  the  best  of  everything,*'  said  Gwen- 
dolen, quite  easilv. 

It  was  impossible  to  be  jealous  of  Juliet  Fenn,  a  girl  as  middling 
as  mid-day  market  in  eveiythinff  but  her  archery  and  her  plainness, 
in  which  last  she  was  noticeably  like  her  father:  underhung  and 
with  receding  brow  resembling  that  of  the  more  intelligent  nahes. 
(Surely,  considering  the  importance  which  is  given  to  such  an 
accident  in  female  ofibpring,  marriageable  men,  or  what  the  new 
English  caUs  ''intending  bridegrooms,"  shoidd  look  at  themselves 
dispassionately  in  the  glass,  since  their  natural  selection  of  a  mate 
prettier  than  themselves  is  not  certain  to  bar  the  effect  of  their  own 
ugliness.) 

There  was  now  a  lively  movement  in  the  mingling  groups,  which 
carried  the  talk  along  with  it.  Every  one  spoke  to  every  one  elae  by 
turns,  and  Gwendolen,  who  chose  to  see  what  was  going  on  around 
her  now,  observed  that  Grandcourt  was  having  Klesmer  presented  to 
him  by  some  one  unknown  to  her — a  middle-aged  man  with  dark 
full  face  and  fat  hands,  who  seemed  to  be  on  the  easiest  terms  with 
both,  and  presently  led  the  way  in  joining  the  Arrownoints,  whose 
acquaintance  had  already  been  made  by  both  him  ana  Grandcourt 
Who  this  stranger  was  she  did  not  care  much  to  know;  but  she 
wished  to  observe  what  was  Grandcourt^s  manner  towards  others 
than  herself.  Precisely  the  same ;  except  that  he  did  not  look  much 
at  Miss  Arrowpoint,  but  rather  at  Klesmer,  who  was  speaking  with 
animation— now  stretching  out  his  long  fingers  horizontally,  now 
pointine  downwards  with  bib  fore-finger,  now  folding  his  arms  and 
tossing  his  mane,  while  he  addressed  himself  first  to  one  and  then 
the  other,  including  Grandcourt,  who  listened  with  an  impassive  face 
and  narrow  eyes,  his  left  fore-finger  in  his  waistcoat-pockety  and  his 
right  slightly  touching  his  thin  whisker. 

"  I  wonder  which  style  Miss  Arrowpoint  admires  most,"  was  a 
thought  that  glanced  through  Gwendolen's  mind  while  her  eyes  and 
lips  gathered  rather  a  mockinc  expression.  But  she  would  not 
indulffe  her  sense  of  amusement  oy  watching  as  if  she  were  curious, 
and  &e  gave  all  her  animation  to  those  immediately  around  her, 
determined  not  to  care  whether  Mr  Grandcourt  came  near  her  again 
or  not 

He  did  come,  however,  and  at  a  moment  when  he  could  propose 
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to  eondnct  Mrs  Davilow  to  her  carriage.  **  Shall  we  meet  again  in 
the  hall-room V*  she  said,  as  he  raised  nis  hat  at  parting.  The  *' yes" 
in  reply  had  the  usual  slight  drawl  and  perfect  cravity. 

"Yon  were  wrons  for  once,  Gwendolen,"  said  Mrs  Davilow,  during 
Uieir  few  minutes'  driye  to  the  castle. 

^  In  what,  mamma  V 

*^  About  Mr  Qrandcourfs  appearance  and  manners.  You  can't  find 
anything  ridiculous  in  him." 

"*  I  suppose  I  could  if  I  tried,  but  I  don't  want  to  do  it/'  said  Gwen- 
dolen, rather  pettishly ;  and  her  mamma  was  afraid  to  say  more. 

It  was  the  rule  on  these  occasions  for  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  to 
dine  apart,  so  that  the  dinner  might  make  a  time  of  comparative  ease 
and  rest  for  both.  Indeed  the  gentlemen  had  a  set  of  archeiy  stories 
about  the  epicurism  of  the  ladies,  who  had  somehow  been  reported 
to  ahow  a  revoltingly  masculine  judgment  in  venison,  even  asking 
for  the  fat — a  proof  of  the  frightful  rate  at  which  corruption  might 
go  on  in  women,  but  for  severe  social  restraint.  And  every  year  the 
amiable  Lord  Brackenshaw,  who  was  something  of  a  gourmet,  men- 
tioned Byron's  opinion  that  a  woman  should  never  be  seen  eatingj — 
introducing  it  with  a  confidential — "  The  fact  is"  as  if  he  were  for 
the  first  tmie  admitting  his  concurrence  in  that  sentiment  of  the 
refined  poet 

In  the  ladies'  dining-room  it  was  evident  that  Gwendolen  was  not 
a  general  favourite  with  her  own  sex ;  there  were  no  beginnings  of 
intimacy  between  her  and  other  girls,  and  in  conversation  they 
Hither  noticed  what  she  said  than  spoke  to  her  in  free  exchange. 
Perbape  it  was  that  she  was  not  much  interested  in  them,  and  when 
left  alone  in  their  company  had  a  sense  of  empty  benches.  Mrs 
Volcany  once  remarked  that  Miss  Harleth  was  too  fond  of  the  gen- 
tlemen ;  but  we  know  that  she  was  not  in  the  least  fond  of  them — 
she  was  only  fond  of  their  homage — and  women  did  not  give  her 
homage.  The  exception  to  this  wuling  aloofness  from  her  was  Miss 
Airowpoint,  who  often  managed  unostentatiously  to  be  by  her  side, 
and  talked  to  her  with  quiet  iriendliness. 

"  She  knows,  as  -I  do,  that  our  friends  are  ready  to  quarrel  over  a 
hnaband  for  us,"  thought  Gwendolen,  "  and  she  is  determined  not  to 
enter  into  the  quarreL" 

^1  think  Miss  Arrowpoint  has  the  best  manners  I  ever  saw,"  said 
Mw  Davilow,  when  she  and  Gwendolen  were  in  a  dressing-room 
with  Mn  Gascoigne  and  Anna,  but  at  a  distance  where  they  could 
have  their  talk  apart. 

"  I  wish  I  were  like  her,"  said  Gwendolen. 

"  Why  ?    Are  you  getting  discontented  with  yourself,  Gwen  1 " 

''No;  but  I  am  discontented  with  things.    She  seems  contented." 

M  am  sure  you  ought  to  be  satisfied  to-day.  You  must  have 
^joyed  the  shooting.    I  saw  you  did." 

"Oh,  that  is  over  now,  and  I  don't  know  what  will  come  next,** 
said  Gwendolen,  stretehing  herself  with  a  sort  of  moan  and  thro%ving 
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up  her  anna.  They  were  bare  now:  it  was  the  fashion  to  dance  in 
the  archery  dress,  throwing  off  the  jacket ;  and  the  simplicity  of  her 
white  cashmere  with  its  border  of  pale  green  set  off  her  form  to  the 
utmost  A  thin  line  of  gold  round  her  neck,  and  the  gold  star  on 
her  breast,  were  her  only  ornaments.  Her  smooth  soft  hiur  piled  up 
into  a  ffrand  crown  made  a  clear  line  about  her  brow.  Sir  Joahua 
would  haye  been  glad  to  take  her  portrait ;  and  he  would  haye  had 
an  easier  task  than  the  historian  at  least  in  this,  that  he  would  not 
haye  had  to  represent  the  truth  of  change — only  to  give  stability  to 
one  beautiful  moment. 

''The  dancing  will  come  next,"  said  Mrs  Dayilow.  ''You  are 
sure  to  enjoy  that" 

"  I  shall  only  dance  in  the  quadrille.  I  told  Mr  Clintock  so.  I 
shall  not  waltz  or  polk  with  any  one." 

"  Why  in  the  world  do  you  say  that  all  on  a  sudden  V* 

"  I  can't  bear  haying  uffly  people  so  near  me." 

"  Whom  do  you  mean  by  ugly  people  V* 

"Oh,  plenty." 

"  Mr  Clintock,  for  example,  is  not  ugly."  Mrs  Dayilow  dared  not 
mention  Qrandcourt 

'^  Well,  I  hate  woollen  doth  touching  me." 

"  Fancy !"  said  Mrs  Dayilow  to  her  sister  who  now  came  up  from 
the  other  end  of  the  room.  "  Gwendolen  says  she  will  not  waltz  or 
polk." 

"  She  is  rather  giyen  to  whims,  I  think,"  said  Mrs  Qaacoiffne, 
grayely.    "  It  would  be  more  becoming  in  her  to  behaye  as  ouier 

Cing  ladies  do  on  such  an  occasion  as  this;  especially  when  she 
had  the  adyantage  of  first-rate  dancing  lessons. 

"  Why  should  I  waltz  if  I  don't  like  it,  aunt?  It  is  not  in  the 
Catechism." 

"  My  dear  /"  said  Mrs  Gascoigne,  in  a  tone  of  seyere  check,  and 
Anna  looked  frightened  at  Gwendolen's  daring.  But  they  aU  passed 
on  without  saying  more. 

Apparently  something  had  changed  Gwendolen's  mood  since  the 
hour  of  exulting  enioyment  in  the  archeiy-ground.  But  she  did  not 
look  the  worse  under  the  chandeliers  in  the  ball-room,  where  the 
soft  splendour  of  the  scene  and  the  pleasant  odours  from  the  conser-* 
yatory  could  not  but  be  soothing  to  the  tem]>er,  when  accompanied 
with  the  consciousness  of  being  pre-eminently  sought  for.  Hardly  a 
dancing  man  but  was  anxious  to  haye  her  for  a  partner,  and  each 
whom  she  accepted  was  in  a  state  of  melancholy  remonstrance  that 
she  would  not  waltz  or  polk. 

'*  Are  you  under  a  yow,  Miss  Harleth  ?" — "  Why  are  you  so  cruel 
to  us  all  1" — **  You  waltzed  with  me  in  February." — ^"  And  you  who 
waltz  so  perfectly !"  were  exclamations  not  without  pi(|uancy  for 
her.  The  ladies  who  waltzed,  naturally  thought  that  Miss  Harleth 
only  wanted  to  make  herself  particular;  but  her  uncle  when  he 
overheard  her  refusal  supported  ner  by  saying-^ 
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^  Gwendolen  has  nsnallj  good  leaaonB.*'  He  thon^ht  she  was  cer^ 
tainly  more  distinguished  in  not  waltzing,  and  he  wished  her  to  be 
dJBtingniahed.  The  archery  ball  was  intended  to  be  kept  at  the  sub- 
dued pitch  that  suited  aU  dignities  clerical  and  secular:  it  was  not 
sn  escapement  for  youthful  high  spirits,  and  he  himself  was  of 
opinion  that  the  Dashionable  dances  were  too  much  of  a  romp. 

Among  the  remonstrant  dancing  men,  however,  Mr  Grandcourt 
was  not  numbered.  After  standing  up  for  a  quadrille  with  Miss 
Anowpoint,  it  seemed  that  he  meant  to  ask  for  no  other  partner. 
Gwenoblen  observed  him  finequentiy  with  the  Arrowpoints,  but  h,e 
never  took  an  opportuni^  of  approaching  her.  Mr  Gascoigne  was 
sometimes  speakmg  to  him ;  but  Mr  Gascoinie  was  eveiywhere.  It 
was  in  her  mind  now  that  ^e  would  probably  after  all  not  have  the 
least  trouble  about  him :  perhaps  he  had  looked  at  her  without  any 
particular  admiration,  and  was  too  much  used  to  everything  in  the 
world  to  think  of  her  as  more  than  one  of  the  girls  who  were  invited 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  Of  course  1  It  was  ridiculous  of  elders 
to  entertain  notions  about  what  a  man  would  do,  without  having 
seen  him  even  throush  a  telescope.  Probably  he  meant  to  marry 
Min  Anowpoint  Wnatever  mignt  come,  she,  Gwendolen,  was  not 
going  to  be  disappointed :  the  affair  was  a  joke  whichever  way  it 
turned,  for  she  haa  never  committed  herself  even  by  a  silent  confi- 
dence in  anything  Mr  Grandcourt  would  do.  Stall,  she  noticed  that 
be  did  sometimes  quietiv  and  gradually  change  his  position  according 
to  hexs,  so  that  he  could  see  her  whenever  she  was  oancing,  and  if  he 
did  not  admire  her — so  much  the  worse  for  him. 

Tills  movement  for  the  sake  of  being  in  sight  of  her  was  more 
direct  than  usual  rather  late  in  the  evening,  when  Gwendolen  had 
accepted  Klesmer  as  a  partner;  and  that  wide-glancing  personage, 
who  saw  everything  and  nothing  by  turns,  said  to  her  when  they 
were  walking,  **  Mr  Grandcourt  is  a  man  of  taste.  He  likes  to  see 
you  dancing. 

**  Perhaps  he  likes  to  look  at  what  is  against  his  taste,"  said  Gwen- 
dolen, witn  a  light  lau^h :  she  was  ^uite  courageous  with  Klesmer 
now.    **  He  may  be  so  tired  of  admiring  that  he  likes  disgust  for  a 

Taricgr." 

I*  Those  words  are  not  suitable  to  vour  lips,"  said  Klesmer,  quickly, 
vith  one  of  his  grand  irownSy  while  ne  shook  his  hand  as  if  to  banish 
the  discordant  sounds. 

"Are  you  as  critical  of  words  as  of  music  ?" 

**  Certainly  I  am.  I  should  require  your  words  to  be  what  your 
face  and  form  are — ^always  amone  the  meanings  of  a  noble  music." 

**  That  is  a  compliment  as  well  as  a  correction.  I  am  obliged  for 
liotb.  But  do  you  know  I  am  bold  enough  to  wish  to  correct  you^ 
and  require  yon  to  understand  a  joke  V* 

"One  may  understand  jokes  without  liking  them,**  said  the 
terrible  Sllesmer.  "  I  have  had  opera  books  sent  me  full  of  jokes ; 
it  was  just  because  I  understooa  them  that  I  did  not  like  them. 
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The  comic  people  are  ready  to  challenge  a  man.  because  he  looks 
grave.  '  You  don't  see  the  witticism,  sir  V  '  No,  sir,  but  I  see  what 
you  meant'  Then  I  am  what  we  call  ticketed  as  a  fellow  without 
etprit.  But,  in  fact,"  said  Klesmer,  suddenly  dropping  from  his  quick 
narratiye  to  a  reflective  tone,  with  an  impressive  frown,  ^  I  am  very 
sensible  to  wit  and  humour." 

'*  I  am  glad  you  tell  me  that,"  said  Gwendolen,  not  without  some 
wickedness  of  intention.  But  Klesmer's  thoughts  had  flown  off  on 
the  wings  of  his  own  statement,  as  their  habit  was.  and  she  had  the 
wickedness  all  to  herself.  "  Pray,  who  is  that  standing  near  the  card- 
room  door  V  she  went  on,  seeing  there  the  same  stranger  with  whom 
Klesmer  had  been  in  animated  talk  on  the  archeiy-ground.  ^  He  is 
a  friend  of  yours,  I  think.'' 

'*  No,  no ;  an  amateur  I  have  seen  in  town :  Lush,  a  Mr  Lush — 
too  fond  of  Meyerbeer  and  Scribe— too  fond  of  the  mechanical- 
dramatic" 

**  Thanks.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  you  thought  his  face  and 
form  required  that  his  words  should  be  among  the  meanings  of  noble 
music  ?''  Klesmer  was  conquered,  and  flashed  at  her  a  delightful 
smile  which  made  them  quite  friendly  until  she  begged  to  be  aepos- 
ited  by  the  side  of  her  mamma. 

Three  minutes  afterwards  her  preparations  for  Grandcourf  s  indif- 
ference were  all  cancelled.  Turning  her  head  after  some  remark  to 
her  mother,  she  found  that  he  had  made  his  way  up  to  her. 

*'  May  I  ask  if  vou  are  tired  of  dancing,  Miss  Harleth  1"  he  began, 
looking  down  witn  his  former  unperturbed  expression. 

«  Not  in  the  least." 

**  Will  you  do  me  the  honour — ^the  next— or  another  quadrille  ?  " 

**  I  should  have  been  very  happy,"  said  Gwendolen,  looking  at  her 
card,  '^  but  I  am  engaged  for  the  next  to  Mr  Clintock — and  indeed  I 
perceive  that  I  am  doomed  for  every  quadrille :  I  have  not  one  to 
dispose  of."  She  was  not  sorry  to  punish  Mr  Grandcourf  s  tardiness, 
yet  at  the  same  time  she  would  have  liked  to  dance  with  him.  She 
gave  him  a  charming  smile  as  she  looked  up  to  deliver  her  answer, 
and  he  stood  still  looking  down  at  her  with  no  smile  at  alL 

''  I  am  unfortunate  in  being  too  late,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's 
pause. 

*'  It  seemed  to  me  that  you  did  not  care  for  dancins,"  said  Gwen- 
dolen.   "  I  thought  it  might  be  one  of  the  things  vou  nad  left  off.*' 

"  Yes,  but  I  have  not  begun  to  dance  with  you,  said  Grandcourt 
Always  there  was  the  same  pause  before  he  took  up  his  cue»  ^  You 
make  dancing  a  new  thing,  as  you  make  archery," 

"  Is  novelty  always  agreeable  ? " 

"  No,  no — ^not  always." 

"  Then  I  don't  know  whether  to  feel  flattered  or  not.  When  you 
had  once  danced  with  me  there  would  be  no  more  novelty  in  if* 

"  On  the  contrary;  there  would  probably  be  much  more." 

«  That  is  deep.    I  don't  understand." 
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^  Is  it  difficult  to  make  Miss  Harletb  andeibtatid  her  power  1" 
Here  Qrandcourt  had  tamed  to  Mrs  Davilow,  who,  smiling  gently 
at  her  daughter,  said-— 

*^  I  think  ahe  does  not  generally  strike  people  as  slow  to  under- 
stand." 

«  Mamma,"  said  Gwendolen,  in  a  deprecating  tone,  *^  I  am  ador- 
ably stupid,  and  want  everything  explained  to  me— when  the  mean- 
ing is  pleasant" 

**  If  yon  are  stupid,  I  admit  that  8tu])idity  is  adorable,"  retained 
Gnndcourt,  after  the  usual  pause,  and  without  change  of  tone.  But 
dearly  he  knew  what  to  say. 

"  I  b^;in  to  think  that  my  cavalier  has  forgotten  me,"  Gwendolen 
observecT alter  a  little  while.    ^'  I  see  the  quiMbille  is  being  formed.*' 
*^  He  deeeryes  to  be  renounced,*'  said  Gnndcourt. 
**  I  think  he  is  very  pardonable,"  said  Gwendolen. 
**  There  must  have  been  some  misunderstanding,"  said  Mrs  Davi- 
low.    "  Mr  Clintock  was  too  anxious  about  the  engagement  to  have 
iwKottenit" 

Bat  now  Lady  Brackenshaw  came  up  and  said,  "  Miss  Harleth, 
Mr  dintock  has  chaiged  ma  to  express  to  you  his  deep  re§[ret  that 
be  was  obliged  to  leave  without  having  the  pleasure  of  dancing  with 
you  aijain.  An  express  came  from  his  fiEither  the  archdeacon :  some- 
thing important  :  he  was  obliged  to  go.    He  was  au  dduKpovr!* 

^  Oh,  he  was  very  good  to  remember  the  engagement  under  the 
ciimmntances,"  said  Gwendolen.  ''  I  am  sorry  he  was  called  away." 
It  was  easy  to  be  politely  sorrowful  on  so  felicitous  an  oocasion. 

"Then  I  can  profit  by  Mr  Clintock's  misfortune?"  said  Grand- 
cout  "  May  I  nope  that  you  will  let  me  take  his  place  ?" 
**'  I  shall  be  very  nappy  to  dance  the  next  quadrille  with  you." 
The  appropriateness  of  the  event  seemed  an  auguiv,  and  as 
Gwendolen  stood  up  for  the  quadrille  with  Grandcouit,  there  was  a 
revival  in  her  of  the  exultation — the  sense  of  carrving  everything  be- 
fore her,  which  she  had  felt  earlier  in  the  day.  No  man  could  nave 
walked  through  the  quadrille  with  more  irreproachable  ease  than 
Gnndcourt ;  and  the  absence  of  all  eagerness  in  his  attention  to  her 
Boited  his  partner's  taste;  She  was  now  convinced  that  he  meant  to 
distinguish  her,  to  mark  his  admiration  of  her  in  a  noticeable  way ; 
snd  it  began  to  appear  probable  that  she  would  have  it  in  her  power 
to  reject  him,  whence  there  was  a  pleasure  in  reckoning  u^  the 
advantages  which  would  make  her  rejection  splendid,  and  m  ffiving 
Mr  Grandcourt  his  utmost  value.  It  was  also  agreeable  to  divine 
that  his  exclusive  selection  of  her  to  dance  with,  from  among  all  the 
Qnmarried  ladies  present,  would  attract  observation;  though  she 
ttodiously  avoided  seeing  this,  and  at  the  end  of  the  quadrille 
wilked  away  on  Grandcourt's  arm  as  if  she  had  been  one  of  the 
shortest  sighted  instead  of  the  longest  and  widest  sighted  of  mor- 
tik.  Thev  encounti^  Miss  Arrowpoint,  who  was  standine  with 
Lady  Bxaduoahaw  and  a  group  of  gentlemen.    The  heir^  looked 
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at  Gwendolen  invitingly  and  said,  '^  I  hope  yon  will  vote  with  us, 
MiBs  Harlethy  and  Mr  Grandconrt  too,  though  he  is  not  an  areher." 
Gwendolen  and  Grandcoort  paused  to  join  the  group,  and  found 
that  the  voting  turned  on  the' project  of  a  picnic  aScheiy  meeting  to 
be  held  in  Cutlell  Chase^  where  the  evening  entertainment  would 
be  more  poetic  than  a  ball  under  chandeliers — a  feast  of  euneet 
lights  along  the  glades  and  through  the  branches  and  over  the  solemn 
tree-tops. 

Gwendolen  thought  the  scheme  delk^htful — equal  to  pla]ring 
Robin  Hood  and  Mud  Marian ;  and  Mr  Grandcourt,  when  appealed 
to  a  second  time,  said  it  was  a  thing  to  be  done ;  whereupon  Mr 
Lush,  who  stood  behind  Lady  Brackenshaw's  elbow,  drew  Gwendo- 
len's notice  by  saying,  with  a  familiar  look  and  tone,  to  Giandcourt, 
''  Diplow  would  be  a  ffood  place  for  the  meeting,  and  more  conveni- 
ent: there's  a  fine  bit  between  the  oaks  towards  the  north  gate." 

Impossible  to  look  more  unconscious  of  being  addrmed  than 
Grandcourt;  but  Gwendolen  took  a  new  survey  of  the  speaker, 
deciding,  first,  that  he  must  be  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  tenant 
of  Diplow,  and,  secondly,  that  she  would  never,  if  she  could  help  it, 
let  him  come  within  a  yard  of  her.  She  was  subject  to  physicail 
antipathies,  and  Mr  Lusns  prominent  eyes,  fat  though  not  dumay 
figure,  and  strong  black  grey-besprinkled  hair  of  frizzy  thickness, 
which,  with  the  rest  of  his  prosperous  person,  was  enviable  to  many» 
created  one  of  the  strongest  of  her  antipathies.  To  be  safe  from  his 
looking  at  her,  she  murmured  to  Grandcourt,  ^I  should  like  to 
continue  walking." 

He  obeyed  immediately;  but  when  they  were  thus  away  from  any 
audience,  he  spoke  no  word  for  severed  minutes,  and  she,  out  of  a 
half- amused,  naif -serious  inclination  for  experiment,  would  ^ot 
speak  first  They  turned  into  the  large  conservatory,  beautifully 
bt  up  with  Chinese  lamps.  The  other  couples  there  were  at  a  diah 
tance  which  would  not  have  interfered  witn  any  dialogue,  but  still 
they  walked  in  silence  imtil  they  had  reached  the  farther  end  where 
there  was  a  flush  of  pink  liffht,  and  the  second  wide  opening  into 
the  ball-room.  Grandcourt,  'vnien  they  had  half  turned  round,  paused 
and  said  languidly — 

<<  Do  you  uke  this  kind  of  thing  ? " 

If  the  situation  had  been  described  to  Gwendolen  half  an  hour 
before,  she  would  have  laughed  heartily  at  it,  and  could  only  have 
imagined  herself  returning  a  playful,  satirical  answer.  But  for  some 
mysterious  reason — ^it  was  a  mystery  of  which  she  had  a  faint  won- 
dering consciousness — she  dared  not  be  satirical :  she  had  begun  to 
feel  a  wand  over  her  that  made  her  afraid  of  offending  Grandcourt 

'^Tes,"  she  said,  quietly,  without  considering  what  ''kind  of 
thing"  was  meant — ^whether  the  flowers,  the  scents,  the  ball  in 
general,  or  this  episode  of  walking  with  Mr  Grandcourt  in  particular. 
And  they  returned  along  the  conservatory  without  farther  interpre- 
tation.   8he  then  proposed  to  go  and  sit  down  in  her  old  plac^  and 
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they  walked  among  tcattered  couples  preparing  for  the  waltz  to  the 
spot  where  Mn  Davilow  had  bc^n  seated  all  the  eTening.  As  the^ 
appfioached  it  her  seat  was  Tacant,  but  she  was  coming  towards  it 
igain.  aady  to  Gwendolen's  shuddering  annoyance,  with  Mr  Lush  at 
Ikt  elbow.  There  was  no  aroiding  the  connontation :  her  mamma 
came  doee  to  her  before  they  had  reached  the  sea^s,  and,  after  a  quiet 
greeting  smile,  said  innocently, "  Gwendolen,  dear,  let  me  present  Mr 
Lush  to  you.*'  Having  just  made  the  acquaintance  of  this  personace, 
as  an  intimate  and  constant  companion  of  Mr  Grandcourt's,  Mrs 
Barilow  imagined  it  altogether  desirable  that  her  daughter  also 
ahoold  maike  the  acquaintance. 

It  was  hardly  a  bow  that  Gwendolen  gave — rather,  it  was  the 
slightest  forward  sweep  of  the  head  away  from  the  physiognomy 
Had  inclined  itself  towards  her,  and  she  immediately  moved  towards 
her  seat^  saving,  **  I  want  to  put  on  my  burnous."  No  sooner  had 
she  reached  it,  than  Mr  Lush  was  there,  and  had  the  burnous  in  his 
band:  to  annoy  this  supercilious  young  lady,  he  would  incur  the 
offence  of  forestidling  Grandcourt;  and,  holding  up  the  garment 
close  to  Gwendolen,  he  said,  **  Ptay,  permit  me  1 "  But  she,  wheel- 
ing away  from  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  muddy  hound,  g^ded  on  to 
the  ottoman,  saving,  **  No,  thank  you." 

A  man  who  ioigave  this  would  have  much  Christian  feeling,  sup- 
podng  he  had  intended  to  be  agreeable  to  the  young  lady;  but 
oefore  he  seized  the  burnous  Mr  Lush  had  ceased  to  have  that  inten- 
tion, tlrandcourt  quietlv  took  the  drapery  from  him,  and  Mr  Lush, 
with  a  slight  bow  movea  away. 

''Tou  mid  perhaps  better  put  it  on,"  said  Mr  Grandcourt,  looking 
down  on  her.  without  change  of  expression. 

"Thanks;  perhaps  it  would  be  wise,"  said  Gwendolen,  rising,  and 
mbmitting  very  gracefully  to  take  the  burnous  on  her  shoulders. 

After  toaty  Mr  Grandcourt  exchanged  a  few  polite  speeches  with 
Mis  Davilow,  and,  in  taking  leave,  asked  permission  to  call  at 
Offendme  the  next  day.  1&  was  evidently  not  oflfended  by  the 
ininlt  directed  towards  hia  friend.  Certainly,  Gwendolen's  refusal 
of  the  bumoos  from  Mr  Lush  was  open  to  the  interpretation  that  she 
wished  to  receive  it  from  Mr  Grandcourt  But  she,  poor  child,  had 
had  no  design  in  tlus  action,  and  was  simply  following  her  antipathy 
and  inclination,  confiding  in  them  as  she  did  in  the  more  reflective 
iodgmenta  into  which  they  entered  as  sap  into  leafaffe.  Gwendolen 
had  no  aenae  that  these  men  were  dark  enigmas  to  her,  or  that  she 
needed  any  help  in  drawing  conclusions  Sbaut  them — Mr  Grand- 
coQit  at  least.  The  chief  question  was,  how  iat  his  character  and 
ways  mi^t  answer  her  wiahes ;  and  unless  she  were  satisfied  about 
thiU,  she  had  said  to  herself  that  she  would  not  accept  his  offer. 


Goold  there  be  a  slenderer,  more  insignificant  thread  in  human 
history  than  this  consciousness  of  a  girl,  busv  with  her  small  infer- 
ences of  tiie  way  in  which  she  could  make  her  life  pleasant  Y — ^in  a 
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time,  too,  when  ideas  were  with  fresh  vigour  making  aimies  of  them- 
selves, and  the  universal  kinship  was  declariuff  itiieu  fiercely :  when 
women  on  ike  other  side  of  tne  world  would  not  mourn  for  the 
husbands  and  sons  who  died  bravely  in  a  common  eause,  and  men 
stinted  of  bread  on  our  side  of  the  world  heard  of  that  willing  loss 
and  were  patient:  a  time  when  the  soul  of  man  was  waking  to 
pulses  which  had  for  centuries  been  beating  in  him  unbeardy  until 
their  full  sum  made  a  new  life  of  terror  or  of  joy. 

What  in  the  midst  of  that  mighty  drama  are  girls  and  their  blind 
visions  ?  They  are  the  Yea  or  Nay  of  tluit  go<M  for  which  men  are 
enduring  and  fighting.  In  these  delicate  vessels  is  borne  onward 
through  the  ages  the  treasure  of  human  affections. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

"  O  gentlemen .  fhe  time  of  life  is  short ; 
To  spend  thatflhortnesa  basely  were  too  long. 
If  life  did  ride  npon  a  dial'*  point, 
Still  ending  at  tne  arriyal  of  an  honr." 

— SpAXsspxutB :  HmrylK 

On  the  second  day  after  the  Archeiy  Meeting,  Mr  Henleigh 
Mallincer  Qrandcourt  was  at  his  breakfast-table  with  Mr  Lusn. 
Everything  around  them  was  agreeable :  the  summer  air  through 
the  open  windows,  at  which  the  dogs  could  walk  in  from  the  old 
ffreen  turf  on  the  lawn ;  the  soft,  purplish  colouring  of  the  park 
beyond,  stretching  towards  a  mass  of  bordermg  wood ;  the  still  life 
in  the  room,  which  seemed  the  stiller  for  its  sober  antiquated 
elegance,  as  if  it  kept  a  conscious,  well-bred  silence,  unlike  the  rest- 
lessness of  vulgar  furniture. 

Whether  the  gentlemen  were  agreeable  to  each  other  was  less 
evident.  Mr  Gtandcourt  had  drawn  his  chair  aside- so  as  to  face  the 
lawn,  and,  with  his  left  leg  over  another  chair,  and  his  right  elbow 
on  the  table,  was  smoking  a  large  cigar,  while  his  companion  was 
still  eating.  The  dogs— half-a-dozen  of  various  kinds  were  moving 
lazily  in  and  out,  or  taking  attitudes  of  brief  attention — gave  a 
vacillating  preference  first  to  one  gentleman,  then  to  the  other; 
being  dogs  in  such  sood  circumstances  that  they  could  pla^  at 
hunger,  and  liked  to  be  served  with  delicacies  which  the^  cTeclined 
to  put  into  their  mouths;  all  except  Feteh,  the  beautiful  Hvei^ 
coloured  water-spaniel,  which  sat  with  its  fore-paws  firmly  planted 
and  its  expressive  brown  face  turned  upward,  watching  Grandcourt 
with  imshaken  constancy.  He  held  in  his  lap  a  tiny  Maltese  dog 
with  a  tiny  silver  collar  and  bell,  and  when  he  }iad  a  hand  unused 
by  cigar  or  coffee-cup,  it  rested  on  this  small  parcel  of  animfd 
waxmui.    I  fear  that  Fetoh  was  jealous,  and  wounded  that  her 
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master  gave  her  no  word  or  look ;  at  last  it  seemed  that  she  could 
bear  this  neglect  no  longer,  and  she  gently  put  her  large  silky  paw 
on  her  master's  leg.  Qrandcourt  looked  at  ner  with  unchanged  lace 
for  half  a  minute,  and  then  took  the  trouble  to  lay  down  his  cigar 
while  he  lifted  the  unimpasdoned  Fluff  close  to  his  chin  and  gave 
it  caressing  pats,  all  the  while  gravely  watching  Fetch,  who,  poor 
thing,  whimpered  interruptedly,  as  if  trying  to  repress  that  sign  of 
discontent,  and  at  last  rested  her  head  b^ide  the  appealing  paw, 
looking  up  with  piteous  beseeching.  So,  at  least,  a  lover  of  dogs 
most  have  interpreted  Fetch,  and  Qrandcourt  kept  so  many  dogs 
that  he  was  reputed  to  love  them ;  at  any  rate,  his  impulse  to  act 
JQst  in  this  way  started  from  such  an  interpretation.  But  when  the 
amnsinff  anguish  burst  forth  in  a  howling  Dark,  Qrandcourt  pushed 
Fetch  down  without  speaking,  and,  depositing  Fluff  careleadv  on 
the  table  (where  his  black  nose  predominated  over  a  salt-ceilarX 
began  to  look  to  his  cigar,  and  found,  with  some  annoyance  against 
Fetch  as  the  cause,  that  the  brute  of  a  cisar  leauired  relighting. 
Fetch,  having  begun  to  wail,  found,  like  others  of  her  sex,  that  it 
was  not  easy  to  leave  off ;  indeed,  the  second  howl  was  a  louder  one, 
and  the  third  was  like  unto  it. 

"Turn  out  that  brute,  will  you  ?"  said  Qrandcourt  to  Lush,  with- 
out raising  his  voice  or  looking  at  him — as  if  he  counted  on  atten- 
tion to  the  smallest  sign. 

And  Lush  immediately  rose,  lifted  Fetch,  though  she  was  rather 
heavy  and  he  was  not  fond  of  stooping,  and  carried  her  out,  disposing 
of  her  in  some  way  that  took  him  a  couple  of  minutes  before  he 
i^etomed.  He  then  lit  a  cigar,  placed  himself  at  an  angle  where  he 
eonld  see  Qraudcourt's  face  without  turning,  and  presently  said — 

''Shall  you  ride  or  drive  to  Quetcham  to-day  ?'^ 

'*!  am  not  going  to  Quetcham.'' 

"  You  did  not  go  yesterday.** 

Oiandoourt  smoked  in  silence  for  half  a  minute,  and  then  said — 

^  I  suppose  you  sent  my  card  and  inquiries." 

^  I  went  myself  at  four,  and  said  you  were  sure  to  be  there  shortly. 
They  would  suppose  some  accident  prevented  you  from  fulfilling  the 
intention.    EepeciaUv  if  vou  go  toMiay/' 

Silence  for  a  couple  of  minutes.  Then  Qrandcourt  said,  "  What 
men  are  invited  here  with  their  wives  ? " 

Lash  drew  out  a  note-book.  ''  The  Captain  and  Mrs  Torrington 
come  next  week.  Then  there  are  Mr  Mollis,  and  Lady  Flora,  and 
the  CoshatSy  and  the  Qocoffs." 

"  Rather  a  ragged  lot,'  remarked  Qrandcourt  after  a  while.  "  Why 
did  you  ask  the  Qogoffs  ?  When  you  write  invitations  in  my  name^ 
be  good  enough  to  give  me  a  list,  instead  of  bringing  down  a  giantess 
on  me  without  «iy  Knowledge.    She  spoils  the  look  of  the  room."^ 

"Yon  invited  the  Qpgoffs  yourself,  when  you  met  them  in  Paris." 

''What  has  my  meeting  tiiem  in  Paris  to  do  with  it  1  I  told  you 
to  give  me  a  liBt," 
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Qrandcourt.  like  manT  othen,  Had  two  remarkably  different  voices. 
Httlierto  we  nave  heard  him  speaking  in  a  superncial  intemipted 
dnwl  suggestive  chiefly  of  lanffuor  and  ennui.  But  this  last  Diief 
speech  was  uttered  in  subduea,  inward,  yet  distinct  tones,  which 
Lush  had  long  been  used  to  recognise  as  the  expression  of  a  peremp- 
tory wilL 

^  Are  there  any  other  couples  you  would  like  to  invite  ?  ** 
,    ''  Tes ;  think  of  some  decent  people,  with  a  daughter  or  two.  And 
one  of  your  damned  musicians.    But  not  a  comic  fellow." 

''  I  wonder  if  Klesmer  would  consent  to  come  to  us  when  he  leaves 
Quetcham.  Nothing  but  first-rate  music  will  go  down  with  Miss 
Arrowpoint." 

Lush  spoke  carelessly,  but  he  was  really-  seizing  an  opportunity 
and  fixing  an  observant  look  on  Qrandcourt,  who  now  for  the  first 
time  turned  his  eves  towards  his  companion,  but  slowly,  and  with- 
out speaking  until  he  had  given  two  long  luxurious  pum,  when  he 
said,  perhaps  in  a  lower  tone  than  ever,  but  with  a  perceptible  edge 
of  contempt — 

''What  in  the  name  of  nonsense  have  I  to  do  with  Miss  Arrow- 
point  and  her  music  ? " 

''  Well,  something,"  said  Lush,  jocosely.  "  You  need  not  give 
yourself  much  trouble,  perhaps,  fiut  some  fonns  must  be  gone 
through  before  a  man  can  marry  a  million.'' 

^  Very  likely.    But  I  am  not  going  to  marry  a  million." 

''Thafs  a  pity — to  fling  away  an  opportunity  of  this  sort,  and 
knock  down  your  own  plans." 

''  Your  plans,  I  suppose  you  mean.'' 

''You  have  some  debt&,  you  know,  and  things  may  turn  out 
inconveniently  after  alL    The  heirship  is  not  abaohUely  certain." 

Qrandcourt  did  not  answer,  and  Lush  went  on. 

"  It  really  is  a  fine  opportunity.  The  father  and  mother  ask  for 
nothing  better,  I  can  see,  and  the  daughter's  looks  and  manners 
require  no  allowances,  any  more  than  if  uie  hadn't  a  sixpence.  She 
is  not  be^itiful ;  but  equal  to  carrying  any  rank.  Ana  she  is  not 
likely  to  refuse  such  prospects  as  you  can  offer  her." 

"  Ferhaps  not." 

"  The  uther  and  mother  would  let  you  do  anything  you  liked 
with  them." 

"  But  I  should  not  like  to  do  an^hing  with  them." 

Here  it  was  Lush  who  made  a  little  pause  before  speaking  again, 
and  then  he  said  in  a  deep  voice  of  remonstrance, "  Gk>od  Qod,  Qrand- 
court !  after  your  experience,  will  you  let  a  whim  interfere  with  your 
comfortable  settlement  in  life  ?" 

"  Spare  vour  oratory.    I  know  what  I  am  going  to  do." 

"  What  i"  Lush  put  down  his  cigar  and  tmrust  lus  hands  into  his 
side  pockets,  as  if  he  had  to  fiace  something  exasperating,  but  meant 
to  keep  his  temper. 

"  I  am  going  to  many  the  other  glrL" 
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''Have  yoa  fallen  in  loyef    Thia  question  caizied  a  atxong 

'^  I  am  going  to  many  her.* 

*^  Ton  miTe  made  her  an  offer  alieadr,  then  ?" 

^  She  is  a  yoong  lady  with  a  will  of  her  own,  I  fancy.  Extremely 
well  fitted  to  make  a  rompns.    She  would  know  what  she  liked." 

*She  doean't  like  yoo,"  aud  Qiandoourty  with  tiie  ghost  of  a 
smile. 

''  Perfectly  trae,"  said  Lnsh,  adding  again  in  a  markedly  sneerins 
tone,  ^  However,  if  you  and  she  are  devoted  to  each  other,  tiiat  wiU 
be  enough." 

Oiandcouit  took  no  notice  of  this  speech,  but  sipped  his  coffee, 
rose,  and  strolled  out  on  the  lawn,  all  the  dogs  followmg  him. 

Lush  glanced  after  him  a  moment,  then  resumed  ms  dgar  and 
lit  it,  but  smoked  slowlv,  consulting  his  beard  with  inspecting  eves 
and  fingers,  tUl  he  finally  stroked  it  with  an  air  of  having  arrived  at 
Borne  conclusion,  and  said,  in  a  subdued  voice — 

"Check,  old  boy!** 

Lash,  being  a  man  of  some  ability,  had  not  known  Grandcourt 
for  fifteen  years  without  learning  what  sort  of  measures  were  use- 
legs  with  him,  though  what  sort  might  be  useful  remained  often 
dubious.  In  the  beginning  of  his  career  he  held  a  fellowship,  and 
was  near  taking  orders  for  tne  sake  of  a  college  living,  but  not  Deing 
fond  of  that  prospect  accepted  instead  the  office  of  travelling  com- 
panion to  a  marquess,  and  afterwards  to  young  Grandcourt,  who  had 
lost  his  fi&ther  early,  and  who  found  Lush  so  convenient  that  he  had 
allowed  him  to  l>ecome  prime  minister  in  all  his  more  personal 
affiuis.  The  habit  of  fifteen  jears  had  made  Grandcourt  more  and 
mote  in  need  of  Lush's  handmess,  and  Lush  more  and  more  in  need 
of  the  lazy  luxury  to  which  his  transactions  on  behalf  of  Grandcourt 
made  no  mterruption  worth  reckoning.  I  cannot  say  that  the  same 
lengthened  habit  had  intensified  Grandcourt's  want  of  respect  for  his 
companion  since  that  want  had  been  absolute  from  the  beginning, 
l>nt  It  had  confirmed  his  sense  that  he  might  kick  Lush  if  he  chose 
-;only  he  never  did  choose  to  kick  anv  animal,  because  the  act  of 
kicking  is  a  compromising  attitude,  and  a  gentleman's  dogs  should 
be  kicked  for  him.  He  only  said  things  which  might  have  exposed 
Himself  to  be  kicked  if  his  confidant  had  been  a  man  of  independent 
ynrit  But  what  son  of  a  vicar  who  has  stinted  his  wife  and 
^nghteis  of  cdico  in  order  to  send  his  male  offspring  to  Oxford,  can 
k&ep  an  independent  spirit  when  he  is  bent  on  dining  with  high  dis- 
cnniination,  riding  good  horses,  living  generally  in  the  most  luxu- 
^t  honev-blossomed  dover^and  aU  without  working  ?  Mr  Lush 
Hid  passed  for  a  scholiu*  once,  and  had  still  a  sense  of  scholarship 
when  he  was  not  trying  to  remember  much  of  it ;  but  the  bachelors' 
Bpd  other  arts  whicn  soften  mannera  are  a  time-honoured  prepara- 
tion for  sinecures ;  and  Lush's  present  comfortable  provision  was  as 
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good  as  a  ednecnre  in  not  requiring  more  tihan  the  odour  of  departed 
learning.  He  was  not  unconscious  of  being  held  kickable,  but  he  pre- 
ferred counting  that  estimate  amon^  the  peculiarities  of  Qmndcourt's 
character,  which  made  one  of  his  incalculable  moods  or  judgments 
OS  good  as  another.  Since  in  his  own  opinion  he  had  never  done  a 
bad  action,  it  did  not  seem  necessary  to  consider  whether  he  should 
be  likely  to  commit  one  if  his  love  of  ease  re<][uired  it.  Lush's  love 
of  ease  was  well  satisfied  at  present,  and  if  his  puddinss  were  rolled 
towards  him  in  the  dust,  he  took  the  inside  bits  and  found  them 
relishing. 

This  morning,  for  example,  though  he  had  encountered  more 
annoyance  than  usual,  he  went  to  his  private  sitting-room  and  played 
a  good  hour  on  the  violoncello. 


CHAPTER   XIIL 

"Fhilifltia,  be  thon  glad  of  mel" 

Grandcourt  having  made  up  his  mind  to  marry  Miss  Harleth 
showed  a  power  of  adapting  means  to  ends.  During  the  next  fort- 
night there  was  hardly  a  day  on  which  by  some  arrangement  or  other 
he  did  not  see  her,  or  prove  by  emphatic  attentions  that  she  occu- 

Eied  his  thoughts.  His  cousin  Mrs  Torrington  was  now  doing  the 
onours  of  his  house,  so  that  Mrs  Davilow  and  Gwendolen  could 
be  invited  to  a  large  party  at  Diplow  in  which  there  were  many  wit- 
nesses how  the  host  aistinguished  the  dowerless  beauty,  and  showed 
no  solicitude  about  the  heiress.  The  world — I  mean  Mr  Gascoigne 
and  all  the  families  worth  speaking  of  within  visiting  distance  of 
Pennicote — felt  an  assurance  on  the  subject  which  in  the  Rector's 
mind  converted  itself  into  a  resolution  to  do  his  duty  by  his  niece 
and  see  that  the  settlements  were  adequate.  Indeed  the  wonder  to 
him  and  Mrs  Davilow  was  that  the  offer  for  which  so  many  suitable 
occasions  presented  themselves  hod  not  been  already  made;  and  in 
this  wonder  Grandcourt  himself  was  not  without  a  share.  When  he 
had  told  his  resolution  to  Lush  he  had  thought  that  the  affair  would 
be  concluded  more  quickly,  and  to  his  own  surprise  he  had  repeat- 
edly promised  himself  in  a  morning  that  he  would  to-day  give 
Gwendolen  the  opportunity  of  accepting  him,  and  had  found  in  the 
evening  that  the  necessary  formality  was  still  unaccomplished.  This 
remarkable  fact  served  to  heighten  his  determination  on  another  day. 
He  had  never  admitted  to  nimself  that  Gwendolen  might  refuse 
him,  but — ^heaven  help  us  all ! — we  are  often  unable  to  act  on  our 
certainties ;  our  objection  to  a  contrary  issue  (were  it  possible)  is  so 
strong  that  it  rises  like  a  spectral  illusion  between  us  and  our 
certamty:  we  are  rationally  sure  that  the  blind- worm  caimot  bite 
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us  ibortelljy  bat  it  would  be  bo  intolerable  to  be  bitten,  and  the 
creature  baa  a  biting  look— we  decline  to  handle  it 

He  had  aaked  leave  to  have  a  beautiful  hoise  of  lua  brousht  for 
Gwendolen  to  xide.  Mrs  Davilow  was  to  accompany  her  in  Uie  car- 
riage, and  they  were  to  go  to  Diplow  to  lunch,  Qrandcourt  conduct- 
ing them.  It  waa  a  fine  mid-harvest  time,  not  too  warm  for  a  noon- 
day ride  of  five  miles  to  be  delightful :  the  poppies  glowed  on  the 
boiders  of  the  fields,  there  was  enough  breeze  to  move  gently  like  a 
social  spirit  among  the  ears  of  uncut  com,  and  to  wing  the  shadow  of 
a  cloud  across  the  soft  grey  downs ;  here  the  sheaves  were  standing, 
there  the  horses  were  straining  their  muscles  under  the  last  load  from 
a  wide  space  of  stubble,  but  everywhere  the  green  pastures  made  a 
broader  setting  for  the  corn-fields,  and  the  cattk  took  their  rest  under 
wide  branches.  The  road  lay  through  a  bit  of  country  where  the 
daiiT-iarms  looked  much  as  they  did  in  the  days  of  our  forefathers 
--where  peace  and  permanence  seemed  to  find  a  home  away  from 
the  bosy  change  that  sent  the  railway  train  flying  in  the  distance. 

Bat  the  spirit  of  peace  and  permanence  did  not  penetrate  poor 
Mn  Davilow's  mind  so  as  to  overcome  her  habit  of  uneasy  forebod- 
ing. Gwendolen  and  Qrandcourt  cantering  in  front  of  her,  and  then 
flaekeninff  their  pace  to  a  conversational  walk  till  the  carriage  came 
up  with  tnem  again,  made  a  gratifying  sight ;  but  it  served  chiefly  to 
keep  up  the  conflict  of  hopes  ^d  iears  about  her  dauchtei^s  lot 
Here  was  an  irresistible  opportunity  for  a  lover  to  speaif  and  put 
&n  end  to  all  uncertainties,  and  Mrs  Davilow  could  only  hope  with 
trembling  that  Gwendolen's  decision  would  be  favourable.  Cer- 
t^y  if  Bex^a  love  had  been  repugnant  to  her,  Mr  Qrandcourt 
had  the  advantage  of  being  in  complete  contrast  with  Rex;  and 
that  he  had  produced  some  quite  novel  impression  on  her  seemed 
evident  in  her  marked  abstinence  from  satirical  observations,  nay, 
her  total  silence  about  his  characteristics,  a  silence  which  Mrs  Davi- 
low did  not  dare  to  break.  "Is  he  a  man  she  would  be  happv 
with  I'^— was  a  question  that  inevitably  arose  in  the  mother's  mind. 
^  Well,  perhaps  as  happv  as  she  would  be  with  anv  one  else — or  as 
iQost  other  women  are  — was  the  answer  with  which  she  tried  to 
<iuiet  herself ;  for  she  could  not  imagine  Gwendolen  under  the  influ- 
ence of  any  feeling  which  would  make  her  satisfied  in  what  we  tradi- 
tionally cul  **  mean  circumstances." 

Grandcourf  s  own  thought  was  looking  in  the  same  direction :  he 
^ted  to  have  done  with  the  uncertainty  that  belonged  to  his  not 
haring  spoken.  As  to  any  further  uncertainty— well,  it  was  some- 
^inff  without  any  reasonable  basis,  some  quadity  in  the  air  which 
*^  as  an  irritent  to  his  wishes. 

Gwendolen  ei^oyed  the  riding,  but  her  pleasure  did  not  break 
forth  in  girlish  unpremediteted  chat  and  laughter  as  it  did  on  that 
moming  with  Rex.  She  spoke  a  little,  and  even  laughed,  but  with 
a  liffhtnesB  as  of  a  far-off  echo :  for  her  too  there  waa  some  peculiar 
quality  in  the  air-^not,  she  was.  sure,  any  subjugation  of  her  will  by 
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Mr  Grandcourt)  and  the  splendid  prospects  he  meant  to  offer  her; 
for  Gwendolen  desired  eveiy  one,  that  dignified  gentleman  himself 
included,  to  understand  that  she  was  goinff  to  do  just  as  she  liked, 
and  that  they  had  better  not  calculate  on  her  pleasmg  them.  If  die 
chose  to  take  this  husband,  she  would  have  him  know  that  she  was 
not  going  to  renounce  her  freedom,  or  according  to  her  fiavouiite 
formula.  ^  not  going  to  do  as  other  women  did." 

Grandcourt's  speeches  this  morning  were,  as  usual,  all  of  that  brief 
sort  which  never  fails  to  make  a  conyersational  figure  wheal  the 
speaker  is  held  important  in  his  circle.  Stopping  so  soon,  ther  gave 
signs  of  a  suppressed  and  formidable  ability  to  say  more,  and  nave 
also  the  meritorious  quality  of  allowing  lenffthiness  to  others. 

"  How  do  you  like  Criterion's  paces  V  he  said,  after  they  had 
entered  the  park  and  were  slackening  firom  a  canter  to  a  walk. 

''  He  is  delightful  to  ride.  I  shoum  like  to  have  a  leap  with  him, 
if  it  would  not  frighten  mamma.  There  was  a  good  wide  channel 
we  passed  five  minutes  ago.  I  should  like  to  have  a  gallop  back  and 
take  it" 

"  Pray  do.    We  can  take  it  to^pther." 

«  No,  thanks.  Mamma  is  so  tmiid — ^if  she  saw  me  it  midit  make 
her  ilL" 

"  Let  me  co  and  explain.    Criterion  would  take  it  without  faiL" 

"  No— indeed — ^you  are  very  kind — ^but  it  would  alarm  her  too 
much.  I  dare  take  any  leap  when  she  is  not  by ;  but  I  do  it  and 
don't  tell  her  about  it" 

"  We  can  let  the  carriage  pass  and  then  set  off." 

*'  No,  no,  pray  don't  tnink  of  it  any  more ;  I  spoke  quite  ran- 
domly," said  Gwendolen ;  she  began  to  feel  a  new  objection  to  carry- 
ing out  her  own  proposition. 

"  But  Mit  Davilow  knows  I  shall  take  care  of  you." 

"  Tes,  but  she  would  think  of  you  as  having  to  take  care  of  my 
broken  neck."  • 

There  was  a  considerable  pause  before  Grandcourt  said,  looking 
towards  her,  ^  I  should  like  to  have  the  right  always  to  take  care 
of  you." 

Gwendolen  did  not  turn  her  ejes  on  him :  it  seemed  to  her  a  long 
while  that  she  was  first  blushing,  and  then  turning  pale,  but  to 
Grandcourt's  rate  of  judgment  she  answered  soon  enough,  with  the 
lightest  flute-tone  ana  a  careless  movement  of  the  head,  '*  Oh,  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  want  to  be  taken  care  of:  if  I  chose  to  risk  breaking 
my  neck.  I  should  like  to  be  at  libertv  to  do  it" 

She  checked  her  horse  as  she  spoke,  and  turned  in  her  saddle, 
looking  towards  the  advancing  carriage.  Her  eyes  swept  across 
Grandcourt  as  she  made  this  movement,  but  there  was  no  language 
in  them  to  correct  the  carelessness  of  her  reply.  At  that  veiy 
moment  she  was  aware  that  she  was  riskinsr  something — not  her 
neck,  but  the  possibility  of  finally  checking  Grandcourt  advances, 
and  she  did  not  feel  contented  with  the  possibility. 
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<^  Damn  her ! "  thought  Qiandcourt,  as  he  too  checked  hia  hone. 
He  waft  not  a  wordy  thinker,  and  this  explosive  phrase  stood  for 
mixed  impressioiis  wliich  eloquent  interpreters  might  have  expanded 
into  some  sentences  Ml  of  an  irritate  sense  that  he  was  being  mys- 
tified, and  a  detennination  that  this  girl  should  not  make  a  fool  of 
him.  Did  she  want  him  to  throw  himself  at  her  feet  and  declare 
that  he  was  dyin^  for  her  ?  It  was  not  by  that  gate  that  she  wonld 
enter  on  the  privileges  he  could  give  her.  Or  did  she  expect  him  to 
write  his  proposals  f  Equally  a  delusion.  He  would  not  make  his 
offer  in  any  way  that  could  place  him  definitely  in  the  position  of 
being  rejected.  But  as  to  her  accepting  him,  she  had  done  it  already 
in  accepting  his  mai'ked  attentions;  and  anything  which  happened 
to  break  them  off  woidd  be  understood  to  her  (usadvantage.  She 
was  merely  coquetting,  then  ? 

However,  the  carriage  came  up,  and  no  further  Ut&^tite  could 
well  occur  before  their  arrival  at  the  house,  where  there  was  abund- 
ant company,  to  whom  Qwendolen,  clad  in  riding-dress,  with  her 
hat  laid  aside,  clad  also  in  the  repute  of  being  chosen  by  Mr  Grand- 
couit,  was  naturally  a  centre  oi  observation;  and  since  the  objec- 
tionable Mr  Lush  was  not  there  to  look  at  her,  this  stimulus  of 
admiring  attention  heightened  her  spirits,  and  dispersed,  for  the 
time,  the  uneasy  consciousness  of  divided  impulses  which  threatened 
her  with  repentance  of  her  own  acts.  TVnether  Grandcourt  had 
been  offended  or  not  there  was  no  judging:  his  manners  were 
unchanged,  but  Gwendolen's  acuteness  had  not  gotae  deeper  than  to 
discern  that  his  manners  were  no  clue  for  her,  and  because  these 
were  unchanged  she  was  not  the  less  afraid  of  him. 

She  had  not  been  at  Diplow  before  except  to  dine ;  and  since  cer- 
tain points  of  view  from  the  windows  and  the  garden  were  worth 
shovmg,  Lady  Flora  HoUis  proposed  after  luncheon,  when  some  of 
the  guests  had  dispersed,  and  the  sun  was  sloping  towards  four 
o'clock,  that  the  remaining  party  should  make  a  little  exploration. 
Here  came  frequent  opportunities  when  Grandcourt  might  have 
retained  Gwendolen  apart,  and  have  rooken  to  her  unheard.  But 
no !  He  indeed  spoke  to  no  one  else,  but  what  he  said  was  nothing 
more  eager  or  intimate  than  it  had  been  in  their  first  interview. 
He  looked  at  her  not  less  than  usual ;  and  some  of  her  defiant  spirit 
having  come  back,  she  looked  full  at  him  in  return,  not  caring — 
rather  preferring — ^that  his  eves  had  no  expression  in  them. 

Bat  at  last  it  seemed  as  if  ne  entertained  some  contrivance.  After 
they  had  nearly  made  the  tour  of  the  grounds,  the  whole  party 
mnsed  by  the  pool  to  be  amused  with  Fetch's  accomplishment  of 
oiingine  a  water-lil^  to  the  bank  like  Cowper's  spaniel  Beau,  and 
having  Deen  disappointed  in  his  first  attempt  insisted  on  his  trying 
again.       ^ 

Here  Grandcourt,  who  stood  with  Gwendolen  outside  t^e  group, 
tamed  deliberately,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  a  knoU  planted  with 
American  shrubs,  and  having  a  winding  path  up  it,  said  languidly — 
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'"Thig  is  a  bore.    Shall  we  go  np  there?" 

''Oh,  certainly — since  we  are  exploring,"  said  Qwendolen.  She 
was  ra^er  pleafled,  and  yet  afraid. 

The  path  was  too  narrow  for  him  to  offer  his  arm,  and  they 
walked  up  in  silence.  When  they  were  on  4he  bit  of  platform  at 
the  smnmit,  Grandcourt  said — 

''  There  is  nothing  to  be  seen  here :  the  thing  was  not  worth 
climbing." 

How  was  it  that  Qwendolen  did  not  laugh  ?  She  was  perfectly 
silent,  holding  np  the  folds  of  her  robe  like  a  statue,  and  giving  a 
harder  grasp  to  tne  handle  of  her  whip,  which  she  had  snatched  up 
automatically  with  her  hat  when  they  had  first  set  off. 

''  What  sort  of  place  do  you  like  ? '  said  Qrandcourt 

''Different  places  are  agreeable  in  their  way.  On  the  whole,  I 
think,  I  prefer  places  that  are  open  and  cheerfuL  I  am  not  fond  of 
anything  sombre." 

"  Your  place  at  Offendene  is  too  sombre." 

"  It  is,  rather." 

"  Tou  will  not  remain  there  lon^,  I  hope." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  think  so.    Mamma  likes  to  be  near  her  sister." 

Silence  for  a  short  space. 

"  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  you  will  always  live  there,  though 
Mrs  Dayilow  may." 

"  I  don't  know.  We  women  can't  go  in  search  of  adventures — ^to 
find  out  the  North- West  Passage  or  the  source  of  the  Nile,  or  to 
hunt  tiffers  in  the  East.  We  must  stay  where  we  grow,  or  where 
the  garaeners  like  to  transplant  us.  We  are  brought  up  like  the 
flowers,  to  look  as  pretty  as  we  can,  and  be  dull  witnout  complain- 
ing. That  is  my  notion  about  the  plants :  they  are  often  bored,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  some  of  them  have  got  poisonous.  What  do 
you  think?"  Gwendolen  had  run  on  rather  nervously,  lighUy 
whipping  the  rhododendron  bush  in  front  of  her. 

"1  quite  agree.  Most  things  are  bores,"  said  Grandcourt,  his 
mind  having  been  pushed  into  an  easy  current,  away  from  its 
intended  track.  But  after  a  moment's  pause  he  continued  in  his 
broken,  refined  drawl — 

"  But  a  woman  can  be  married." 

"  Some  women  can." 

"  You  certainly,  unless  you  are  obstinately  cruel." 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  not  both  cruel  and  obstinate."  Here 
Gwendolen  suddenly  turned  her  head  and  looked  full  at  Grand- 
court,  whose  eyes  she  had  felt  to  be  upon  her  throughout  ^eir  con- 
versation.  She  was  wondering  what  the  effect  of  looking  at  him 
would  be  on  herself  rather  than  on  him. 

He  stood  perfectly  still,  half  a  yard  or  more  away  £rom  her ; 
and  it  flashed  through  her  thought  that  a  sort  of  lotos-eater*s  stupor 
had  begun  in  him  and  was  taking  possession  of  her.  Then  he 
said — 
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^  Are  yoa  as  imcertain  about  youiself  as  you  make  others  about 
you?" 

^lam  quite  uncertain  about  myself ;  I  don't  know  bow  uncertain 
others  may  be." 

''And  you  wish  them  to  understand  that  you  don't  care?"  said 
Gnndcouit,  with  a  touch  of  new  hardness  in  his  tone. 

^  I  did  not  say  that,"  Gwendolen  replied,  hesitatingly,  and  tumine 
her  eyes  away  whipped  the  rhododendron  bush  agam.  She  wished 
she  were  on  horseback  that  she  might  set  off  on  a  canter.  It  was 
impossible  to  set  off  running  down  the  knoll. 

**  You  do  care,  then,"  said  Grandcourt,  not  more  quickly^  but  with 
a  softened  drawl. 

'*  Ha !  my  whip  ! "  said  Gwendolen,  in  a  little  scream  of  distress. 
She  had  let  it  ^o— what  could  be  more  natural  in  a  slight  a^tation  1 
—and — ^but  this  seemed  less  natural  in  a  gold-handled  whip  which 
had  been  left  altogether  .to  itself — ^it  had  gone  with  some  force  over 
the  immediate  shrubs,  and  had  lodged  itself  in  the  branches  of  an 
azalea  half-way  down  the  knoll.  She  could  run  down  now,  laughing 
prettily,  and  Grandcourt  was  obliged  to  follow  ;  but  she  was  before- 
hand with  him  in  rescuing  the  whip,  and  continued  on  her  way  to 
the  level  groimd,  when  she  paused  and  looked  at  Grandcourt  with 
an  exasperating  brightness  in  her  glance  and  a  heightened  colour,  as 
if  she  had  earned  a  triumph,  and  uiese  indications  were  still  notice- 
able to  Mrs  Davilow  when  Gwendolen  and  Grandcourt  joined  the 
rest  of  the  party. 

"  It  is  all  coquetting "  thought  Grandcourt ;  "  the  next  time  I 
beckon  she  will  come  down." 

It  seemed  to  him  likely  that  this  final  beckoning  might  happen 
the  very  next  day,  when  there  was  to  be  a  picnic  archery  meeting 
in  Caidell  Chase,  according  to  the  plan  projected  on  the  evening  (3 
thebalL 

Even  in  Gwendolen's  mind  that  result  was  one  of  two  likelihoods 
that  presented  themselves  alternately,  one  of  two  decisions  towards 
which  she  was  being  precipitated,  as  if  they  were  two  sides  of  a 
bonndary-line,  and  she  did  not  know  on  which  she  should  fall.  This 
subjection  to  a  possible  self,  a  self  not  to  be  absolutely  predicted 
about,  caused  her  some  astonishment  and  terror :  her  favourite  key 
of  life— doing  as  she  liked — seemed  to  fail  her,  and  she  could  not 
foresee  what  at  a  nven  moment  she  might  like  to  do.  The  prospect 
of  marrying  Grandcourt  really  seemed  more  attractive  to  her  tlian 
she  had  beueved  beforehand  that  any  marriage  coidd  be :  the  dig- 
luties,  the  luxuries,  the  power  of  doing  a  great  deal  of  what  she 
liked  to  do,  which  had  now  come  close  to  her,  and  within  her  choice 
to  secure  or  to  lose,  took  hold  of  her  nature  as  if  it  had  been  the 
strong  odour  of  what  she  had  only  imagined  and  longed  for  before. 
And  Grandcourt  himself?  He  seemed  as  little  of  a  flaw  in  his  for- 
tunes as  a  lover  and  husband  could  possibly  be.  Gwendolen  wished 
to  mount  the  chariot  and  drive  the  plunging  horses  herself,  with 
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a  spouse  by  her  side  who  would  fold  his  anns  and  give  her  his 
countenance  without  looking  ridiculous.  Certainly,  with  all  her 
perspicacity,  and  eJl  the  reading  which  seemed  to  her  mamma 
dangerously  instructive,  her  judgment  was  consciously  a  little  at 
fault  before  Grandcourt  He  was  adorably  quiet  and  free  from 
absurdities — ^he  would  be  a  husband  to  suit  with  the  best  appearance 
a  woman  could  make.  But  what  else  was  he  ?  He  had  been  every- 
where, and  seen  ever3rthing.  That  was  desirable,  and  especially 
gatifying  as  a  preamble  to  his  supreme  preference  for  Qwendolen 
arleth.  He  aid  not  appear  to  enjoy  anything  much.  That  was 
not  necessary :  and  the  less  he  had  of  particular  tastes  or  desires,  the 
more  freedom  his  vdfe  was  likely  to  have  in  following  hers.  Gwen- 
dolen conceived  that  after  marriage  she  would  most  probably  be  able 
to  manage  him  thoroughly. 

How  was  it  that  he  caused  her  unusual  constraint  now  1 — ^that  she 
was  less  daring  and  playful  in  her  talk  yrith  him  than  with  any  other 
•admirer  she  had  known  ?  That  absence  of  demonstrativeness  which 
she  was  glad  of,  acted  as  a  charm  in  more  senses  than  one,  and  was 
slightly  Denumbing.  Grandcourt  after  all  was  formidable — a  hand- 
some lizard  of  a  hitherto  imknown  species,  not  of  the  lively,  darting 
kind.  But  Gwendolen  knew  hardly  anything  about  lizuds,  and 
ignorance  gives  one  a  large  ran^e  of  probabilities.  This  splendid 
specimen  was  probably  gentle,  suitable  as  a  boudoir  pet :  what  may 
not  a  lizard  be,  if  you  know  nothing  to  the  contrary?  Her  acauaint- 
ance  with  Grandcourt  was  such  that  no  accomplishment  sucldenly 
revealed  in  him  would  have  surprised  her.  And  he  was  so  little 
suggestive  of  drama,  that  it  haroly  occurred  to  her  to  think  with 
any  detail  how  his  life  of  thirty-six  years  had  been  passed :  in 
general,  she  imagined  him  always  cold  and  dignified,  not  likely  ever 
to  have  committed  himself.  He  had  hunted  the  tiger — ^bad  he  ever 
been  in  love,  or  made  love?  The  one  experience  and  the  other 
seemed  alike  remote  in  Gwendolen's  fancy  from  the  Mr  Grandcourt 
who  had  come  to  Diplow  in  order  apparently  to  make  a  chief  epocli 
in  her  destiny — ^perhaps  by  introducing  her  to  that  state  of  marriage 
which  she  had  resolved  to  make  a  state  of  greater  freedom  than  her 
girlhood.  And  on  the  whole  she  wished  to  marry  him ;  he  suited  her 
purpose  ;  her  prevailing,  deliberate  intention  was,  to  accept  him. 

But  was  she  going  to  fulfil  her  deliberate  intention  ?  She  began 
to  be  afraid  of  herself,  and  to  find  out  a  certain  difficulty  in  doing  as 
she  liked.  Already  her  assertion  of  independence  in  evading  hi:) 
advances  had  been  carried  farther  than  waa  necessary,  and  she  was 
thinkinff  with  some  anxiety  what  she  might  do  on  the  next  occasion. 

Seated  according  to  her  nabit  with  her  back  to  the  horses  on  their 
drive  homewards,  she  was  completely  under  the  observation  of  her 
mamma,  who  took  the  excitement  and  changefulness  in  the  expres- 
sion of  her  eves,  her  unwonted  absence  of  mind  and  total  silence, 
as  unmistakaole  signs  that  something  unprecedented  had  occurred 
between  her  and  Grandcourt    Mrs  Davilow'a  uneasiness  determined 
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her  to  risk  some  speech  on  the  subject :  the  Qascoignes  were  to  dine 
at  Offendene,  and  in  what  had  occurred  this  morning  there  might  be 
some  reason  for  consulting  the  Rector ;  not  that  sne  expect^  him 
any  more  than  herself  to  influence  Qwendolen,  but  that  her  anxious 
mind  wanted  to  be  disburthened. 

"  Something  has  happened,  dear  ?"  she  began,  in  a  tender  tone  of 
question. 

Qwendolen  looked  round,  and  seeming  to  be  roused  to  the  con- 
flciousness  of  her  physical  self,  took  off  her  gloves  and  then  her  hat, 
that  the  soft  breeze  might  blow  on  her  heaa  The^  were  in  a  retired 
hit  of  the  road,  where  uie  long  afternoon  shadows  from  the  bordering 
trees  fell  across  it,  and  no  observers  were  within  sight.  Her  eyes 
continued  to  meet  her  mother's,  but  she  did  not  speak. 

^Mr  Grandcourt  has  been  saying  something  f — ^Tell  me,  dear." 
The  last  words  were  uttered  beseechingly. 

"  What  am  I  to  tell  you,  mamma  ?"  was  the  perverse  answer. 

^  I  am  sure  something  has  as;itated  you.  You  ought  to  confide  in 
me,  Gwen.  Tou  ought  not  to  leave  me  in  doubt  and  anxiety."  Mrs 
Davilow^s  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

**  Mamma,  dear,  please  don't  be  miserable,"  said  Gwendolen,  with 
pettish  remonstrance.  "  It  only  makes  me  more  so.  I  am  in  doubt 
myself." 

''About  Mr  Grandcourt's  intentions?"  said  Mrs  Davilow,  gather- 
iog  determination  from  her  alarms. 

''Ko;  not  at  all,"  said  Gwendolen,  with  some  curtness,  and  a 
prettT  little  toss  of  the  head  as  she  put  on  her  hat  again. 

"  About  whether  you  will  accept  him,  then  ? " 

«  Precisely." 

"  Have  you  given  him  a  doubtful  answer  ?" 

^  I  have  given  him  no  answer  at  all." 

^  He  hoB  spoken  so  that  you  could  not  misimderstand  him  ?  " 

**  As  far  as  I  would  let  him  speak." 

"  You  expect  him  to  persevere  ? "  Mrs  Davilow  put  this  question 
mther  anxiouslv,  and  receiving  no  answer,  asked  another.  '*  You 
don't  consider  that  you  have  discouraged  him  ? " 

"  I  daresay  not" 

**  I  thought  you  liked  him,  dear,"  said  Mrs  Davilow,  timidly. 

/'So  I  do,  mamma,  as  liking  goes.  There  is  less  to  dislike  about 
him  than  about  most  men.  He  is  quiet  and  distinau^J*  Gwendolen 
CO  fSsur  spoke  with  a  pouting  sort  of  gravity ;  but  suddenly  she 
recovered  some  of  her  mischievousness,  and  her  face  broke  into  a 
cmile  as  she  added — **  Indeed  he  has  all  the  qualities  that  would 
make  a  husband  tolerable — battlement,  veranda,  stables,  &c.,  no 
grinfl  and  no  glass  in  his  eye." 

"Do  be  serious  with  me  for  a  moment,  dear.  Am  I  to  under- 
ctand  that  yon  mean  to  accept  him." 

"  Oh  pray,  mamma,  leave  me  to  myself,"  said  Gwendolen  with  a 
pettish  distress  in  her  voice. 
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And  Mrs  Davilow  said  no  more. 

When  they  got  home  Gwendolen  declared  that  she  would  not  dine. 
She  was  tired,  and  would  come  down  in  the  evening  after  she  had 
taken  some  rest  The  probability  that  her  uncle  would  hear  what 
had  passed  did  not  trouble  her.  She  was  convinced  that  whatever 
he  might  say  would  be  on  the  side  of  her  accepting  Qrandcourt,  and 
i^e  wished  to  accept  him  if  she  could.  At  this  moment  she  would 
willingly  have  had  weights  hung  on  her  own  caprice. 

Mr  Gascoigne  did  ^ear — not  Gwendolen's  answers  repeated 
verbatim,  but  a  softened  generalised  account  of  them.  The  mother 
conveyed  as  vaguely  as  the  keen  Rector^s  questions  would  let  her 
the  impression  that  Gwendolen  was  in  some  uncertainty  about  her 
own  mind,  but  inclined  on  the  whole  to  acceptance.  The  result  waa 
that  the  uncle  felt  himself  called  on  to  interfere :  he  did  not  con^ 
ceive  that  he  should  do  his  duty  in  withholding  direction  from  his 
niece  in  a  momentous  crisis  of  this  kind.  Mrs  Davilow  ventured  a 
hesitating  opinion  that  perhaps  it  would  be  safer  to  say  nothing- 
Gwendolen  was  so  sensitive  (sne  did  not  like  to  say  wilful).  But  the 
Rector's  was  a  firm  mind,  grasping  its  first  judgments  tenaciously 
and  acting  on  them  promptly,  whence  counter-judgments  were  no 
more  for  him  than  shadows  fleeting  across  the  soud  ground  to  which 
he  adjusted  himself. 

This  matoh  with  Grandcourt  presented  itself  to  him  as  a  sort  of 
public  affair;  perhaps  there  were  ways  in  which  it  might  even 
strengthen  the  Establishment  To  the  Rector,  whose  father  (nobody 
would  have  suspected  it,  and  nobody  was  told)  had  risen  to  be  a  pro- 
vincial  corn-dealer,  aristocratic  heirship  resembled  re^l  heirship  in 
excepting  its  possessor  from  the  ordinary  standard  ot  moral  judg- 
ments, Grandcourt,  the  almost  certain  baronet,  the  probable  peer, 
was  to  be  ranged  with  public  personages,  and  was  a  matoh  to  be 
accepted  on  broad  general  grounds  national  and  ecclesiasticaL  Such 
pubBc  personages,  it  is  true,  are  often  in  the  nature  of  giants  which 
an  ancient  community  may  have  felt  pride  and  safety  in  possessing, 
though,  regarded  privately,  these  born  eminences  must  often  have 
been  inconvenient  and  even  noisome.  But  of  the  future  husband 
personally  Mr  Gascoigne  was  disposed  to  think  the  best.  Gossip  is  a 
sort  of  smoke  that  comes  from  the  dirty  tobacco-pipes  of  those  who 
diffuse  it :  it  proves  nothing  but  the  bad  taste  of  tne  smoker.  But 
if  Grandcourt  had  really  made  any  deeper  or  more  unfortunate 
experiments  in  folly  than  were  common  in  young  men  of  high 

Erospects,  he  was  of  an  age  to  have  finished  them.  All  accounts  can 
e  suitably  wound  up  when  a  man  has  not  ruined  himself,  and  the 
expense  may  be  taken  as  an  insurance  against  future  error.  This 
was  the  view  of  practical  wisdom  ;  with  reference  to  hidber  views, 
repentance  had  a  supreme  moral  and  religious  value.  There  was 
every  reason  to  believe  that  a  woman  of  well-regulated  mind  would 
be  happy  with  Grandcourt 
It  was  no  Burpnse  to  Gwendolen  on  coming  down  to  tea  to  be  told 
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that  ber  uncle  wished  to  see  her  in  the  dinin^-ioom.  He  threw 
aside  the  paper  as  she  entered  and  greeted  her  with  his  nsaal  kind- 
ness. As  his  wife  had  remarked,  he  always  "  made  much"  of  Qwen- 
dolen,  and  her  importance  had  risen  of  late.  ''  Mr  dear,**  he  said,  in 
a  fatherly  way,  moving  a  chair  for  her  as  he  held  her  hand,  "  I  want 
to  speak  to  yon  on  a  subject  which  is  more  momentous  than  any 
other  with  regard  to  your  welfare.  Tou  will  guess  what  I  mean. 
Bot  I  shall  speak  to  you  with  perfect  directness :  in  such  matters  I 
consider  myself  bound  to  act  as  your  father.  Tou  have  no  objection, 
Ihrae?" 

**  Oh,  dear  no,  uncle.  Tou  have  always  been  very  kind  to  me," 
ttid  Gwendolen,  frankly.  This  evening  she  was  willing,  if  it  were 
poesible,  to  be  a  little  fortified  against  her  troublesome  self,  and  her 
resistant  temper  was  in  abeyance.  The  Rector's  mode  of  speech 
always  conveyed  a  thrill  of  authority,  as  of  a  word  of  command:  it 
seemed  to  take  for  granted  that  there  could  be  no  wavering  in  the 
andience,  and  that  ever^  one  was  going  to  be  rationally  obedient. 

"  It  is  naturally  a  satisfiaction  to  me  that  the  prospect  of  a  marriage 
for  you— advantageous  in  the  hifi^hest  degree — ^has  presented  itself  so 
early.  I  do  not  Enow  exactly  wnat  has  passed  between  you  and  Mr 
Gnmdcourt,  but  I  presume  there  can  be  uttle  doubt,  from  the  wa^  in 
which  he  has  distinguished  you,  that  he  desires  to  make  you  his  wife." 

Gwendolen  did  not  speaik  immediately,  and  her  uncle  said  with 
more  emphasis — 

**  Have  you  any  doubt  of  that  yourself,  my  dear  ? " 

^  I  suppose  that  is  what  he  lias  been  thmking  o£  But  he  may 
have  changed  his  mind  to-morrow,''  said  Gwendolen. 

^  Why  to-morrow )  Has  he  made  advances  which  you  have  dis- 
cootagedf" 

"  I  think  he  meant — he  began  to  make  advances — but  I  did  not 
enconniffe  them.    I  turned  the  conversation.'' 

"  Will  you  confide  in  me  so  far  as  to  tell  me  your  reasons  1 " 

^I  am  not  sure  that  I  had  any  reasons,  uncle."  Gwendolen 
koghed  rather  artificially. 

**  Tou  are  quite  capable  of  reflecting,  Gwendolen.  Tou  are  aware 
that  this  is  not  a  trivial  occasion,  and  it  concerns  your  establish- 
ment for  life  under  circumstances  which  may  not  occur  again.  Tou 
bave  a  duty  here  both  to  yourself  and  your  family.  I  wish  to  under- 
stand whether  you  have  any  ground  for  hesitating  as  to  your  accept- 
tnee  of  Mr  Grandcourt" 

'^  I  suppose  I  hesitete  without  grounds."  Gwendolen  spoke  rather 
poatinffly,  and  her  uncle  grew  suspicious. 

^  Is  he  disagreeable  to  you  personally  ? " 

«Na" 

"  Have  you  heard  anything  of  him  which  has  affected  you  dis- 
agreeably!" The  Rector  thought  it  impossible  that  Gwendolen 
could  have  heard  the  sossip  he  had  heard,  out  in  any  case  he  must 
endeavonr  to  put  all  things  in  the  right  light  for  her. 
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''  I  have  heard  nothing  about  him  except  that  he  is  a  great  match," 
said  Gwendolen^  with  some  Baucineas;  '*and  that  affects  me  very 
agreeably." 

*'  Then,  my  dear  Gwendolen,  I  have  nothing  farther  to  say  than 
this :  you  hold  your  fortune  in  your  own  hands — a  fortune  such  as 
nunely  happens  to  a  girl  in  your  circumstances — a  fortune  in  fact 
whicn  almost  takes  the  question  out  of  the  range  of  mere  personal 
feeling,  and  makes  your  acceptance  of  it  a  duty.  If  Providence 
offers  you  power  ana  position — especially  when  undogged  by  any 
conditions  that  are  repugnant  to  you — ^your  course  is  one  of  respon- 
sibility, into  which  caj)nce  must  not  enter.  A  man  does  not  like  to 
have  his  attachment  trifled  with :  he  may  not  be  at  once  repelled — 
these  things  are  matters  of  individual  disposition.  But  the  trifling 
may  be  carried  too  far.  And  I  must  point  out  to  you  that  in  case 
Mr  Qrandcourt  were  repelled  without  your  having  refused  him — 
without  your  having  intended  ultimately  to  refuse  nim,  your  situa- 
tion would  be  a  humiliating  and  painful  one.  I,  for  my  jMirt,  should 
regard  you  with  severe  disapprobation,  as  the  victim  oi  nothing  else 
than  your  own  coquetry  ana  foUy." 

Gwendolen  became  pallid  as  she  listened  to  this  admonitory 
speech.  The  ideas  it  raised  had  the  force  of  sensations.  Her 
resistant  courage  would  not  help  her  here,  because  her  uncle  was  not 
urging  her  against  her  own  resolve ;  he  was  pressing  upon  her  the 
motives  of  dread  which  she  already  felt ;  he  was  making  her  more 
conscious  of  the  risks  that  lay  within  herself.  She  was  silent,  and 
the  Rector  observed  that  he  had  produced  some  strong  effect. 

"  I  mean  this  in  kindness,  my  dear."    His  tone  had  softened. 

"  I  am  aware  of  that,  uncle,'' said  Gwendolen,  rising  and  shaking 
her  head  back,  as  if  to  rouse  herself  out  of  painful  passivi^.  ''  1  am 
not  foolish.  I  know  that  I  must  be  marrieid  some  time — ^before  it  is 
too  late.  And  I  don't  see  how  I  could  do  better  than  marry  l^Ir 
Grandcourt  I  mean  to  accept  him,  if  possible."  She  felt  as  if  she 
were  reinforcing  herself  by  speaking  with  this  decisiveness  to  her 
uncle. 

But  the  Rector  was  a  little  startled  by  so  bare  a  version  of  his  own 
meaning  from  those  young  lips.  He  wished  that  in  her  mind  his 
advice  &ould  be  taken  in  an  infusion  of  sentiments  proper  to  a  girl, 
and  such  as  are  presupposed  in  the  advice  of  a  clergyman,  although 
he  may  not  consider  them  always  appropriate  to  oe  put  forwara. 
He  wished  his  niece  parks,  carriages,  a  title— everything  that  would 
make  this  world  a  pleasant  abode ;  but  he  wished  her  not  to  be 
cynical — to  be,  on  the  contrary,  religiously  dutiful,  and  have  warm 
domestic  affections. 

''My  dear  Gwendolen,"  he  said,  rising  also,  and  speaking  with 
benignant  gravity,  I  trust  that  you  will  find  in  marriage  a  new  foun- 
tain of  duty  and  affection.  Marriage  is  the  only  tme  and  satisfactory 
sphere  of  a  woman,  and  if  your  marriage  with  Mr  Grandcourt  should 
1^  happily  decid^  upon,  you  will  have  probably  an  increasing 
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power,  both  of  rank  and  wealth,  which  may  be  used  for  the  benefit 
of  others.  These  considerations  are  something  higher  than  romance. 
Ton  are  fitted  by  natural  gifts  for  a  position  whicn,  considering  your 
birth  and  early  prospects,  could  hardly  be  looked  forward  to  as  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  things ;  and  I  trust  that  you  will  grace  it  not 
only  by  those  personal  gifts,  but  by  a  good  and  consistent  life." 

*'  I  hope  mamma  will  be  the  happier,"  said  Gwendolen,  in  a  more 
cbeerful  way,  lilting  her  hands  backward  to  her  neck  and  moving 
towards  the  door.    She  wanted  to  waive  those  higher  considerations. 

Mr  Gascoigne  felt  that  he  had  come  to  a  satisfactory  understanding 
with  his  niece,  and  had  furthered  her  happy  settlement  in  life  by 
furthering  her  engagement  to  Grandcourt  Meanwhile  there  was 
another  person  to  whom  the  contemplation  of  that  issue  had  been 
a  motive  for  some  activity,  and  who  believed  that  he  too  on  this 
particular  day  had  done  something  towards  bringing  about  a  favour- 
able decision  in  hU  sense — ^which  happened  to  l^  the  reverse  of 
the  Rector^s. 

Mr  Lush*8  absence  from  Diplow  during  Gwendolen's  visit  had 
been  due  not  to  any  fear  on  his  part  of  meeting  that  supercilious 
vom^  lady,  or  of  being  abashed  bv  her  &ank  dislike,  but  to  an 
engagement  from  which  he  expected  important  consequences.  He 
was  gone  in  fiEu^t  to  the  Wancester  Station  to  meet  a  lady  accom- 
panied by  a  maid  and  two  children,  whom  he  put  into  a  fly,  and 
afterwards  followed  to  the  hotel  of  the  Golden  Keys  in  that  town. 
An  impressive  woman,  whom  many  would  turn  to  look  at  again  in 
passing;  her  figure  was  slim  and  sufficiently  tall,  her  face  rather 
emaciated,  so  that  its  sculpturesque  beautv  was  the  more  pro- 
nounced, her  criBD  hair  perfectly  black,  and  her  liurge  anxious  eyes 
also  what  we  call  black.  Her  dress  was  soberly  correct,  her  affe 
perhaps  physically  more  advanced  than  the  number  of  years  would 
imply,  but  hardly  less  than  seven-and-thirty.  An  uneasy-looking 
woman:  her  glance  seemed  to  presuppose  that  people  and  things 
were  going  to  be  unfavourable  to  her,  while  she  was  nevertheless 
Teady  to  meet  them  with  resolution.  The  children  were  lovely — a 
dark-haiied  girl  of  six  or  more,  a  fairer  boy  of  five.  When  Lush 
iaeautiously  expressed  some  smprise  at  her  having  brought  the 
children,  she  said,  with  a  sharp-eaged  intonation — 

'^  Did  you  suppose  I  should  come  wandering  about  here  by  myself? 
^y  should  I  not  bring  all  four  if  I  liked  ?" 

"  Oh  certainly,"  said  Lush,  with  his  usual  fluent  noruhalanu. 

He  stayed  an  hour  or  so  in  conference  with  her,  and  rode  back  to 
Diplow  in  a  state  of  mind  that  was  at  once  hopeful  and  busily 
uixioas  as  to  the  execution  of  the  little  plan  on  which  his  hope- 
folnesB  was  baaed.  Grandcourt^s  marriage  to  Gwendolen  Harleth 
would  not,  he  believed,  be  much  of  a  good  to  either  of  them,  and  it 
would  plainly  be  fraught  with  disagreeables  to  himself.  But  now  he 
felt  confident  enough  to  say  inwardly,  '^  I  will  take  odds  that  the 
niMriage  will  never  happen. ' 
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I  will  not  clothe  myself  in  wreck— wear  gems 
Sawed  from  cramped  finger-bones  of  women  drowned ; 
Feel  chilly  yaporoos  hands  of  ireftil  ghosts 
Clutching  my  necklace ;  trick  my  maiden  breast 
With  orphans'  heritage.    liCt  your  dead  love 
Many  its  dead. 

Gwendolen  looked  lovely  and  vigoroos  as  a  tall,  newly-opened 
lily  the  next  morning :  there  was  a  reaction  of  young  eneigy  in  her, 
and  yesterday's  sel^  distrust  seemed  no  more  than  the  transient 
shiver  on  the  surface  of  a  full  stream.  The  roving  archery  match  in 
Cardell  Chase  was  a  delightful  prospect  for  the  sport's  sake :  she  felt 
herself  heforehand  movmg  about  like  a  wood-n3rmph  under  the 
beeches  (in  appreciative  company)^  and  the  imagined  scene  lent  a 
charm  to  furtner  advances  on  the  part  of  Grandcourt — ^not  an  im- 
passioned  lyrical  Daphnis  for  the  wood-nymph,  certainly:  but  so 
much  the  better.  To-day  Gwendolen  foresaw  him  makine  slow  con- 
versational approaches  to  a  declaration,  and  foresaw  hers^  awaiting 
and  encouraging  it  according  to  the  rational  conclusion  which  she, 
had  express^  to  her  uncle. 

When  she  came  down  to  breakfast  (after  every  one  had  left  the 
table  except  Mrs  Davilow)  there  were  letters  on  her  plate.  One  of 
them  she  read  with  a  ^thering  snule.  and  then  handed  it  to  her 
mamma,  who,  on  returmng  it,  smiled  also,  finding  new  cheerfulness 
in  the  good  spirits  her  daughter  had  shown  ever  since  waking,  and 
said — 

^*  You  don't  feel  inclined  to  go  a  thousand  miles  away  ? " 

"  Not  exactly  so  far." 

**  It  was  a  sad  omission  not  to  have  written  again  before  this. 
Can't  you  write  now — before  we  set  out  this  morning  1* 

"  It  is  not  so  pressing.  To-morrow  will  do.  You  see  they  leave 
town  to-day,  •  I  must  write  to  Dover.  They  will  be  there  tiU 
Monday." 

"  Shall  I  write  for  you,  dear — ^if  it  teases  you  ? "   ^ 

Gwendolen  did  not  speak  immediately,  but  after  sipping  her  coffee 
answered  brusquely,  "  Oh  no,  let  it  be ;  I  will  write  to-morrow." 
Then,  feeling  a  touch  of  compunction,  she  looked  up  and  said  with 
playful  tenderness,  **  Dear,  old,  beautiful  mamma ! " 
,      «  Old,  child,  truly." 

''Please  don't^  mamma!  I  meant  old  for  darling.  You  are 
hardly  twenty-five  years  older  than  I  am.  When  you  talk  in  that 
way  my  life  shrivels  up  before  me." 

**  One  can  have  a  great  deal  of  happiness  in  twenty-five  years,  my 
dear." 
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^  I  mtut  loee  no  time  in  'beginning,"  said  Gwendolen,  merrily. 
"  The  sooner  I  get  my  palaces  and  coaches  the  better." 

"And  a  good  husband  who  adore,  you,  Owen,"  eaid  Mrs  DavUow, 
enoouiagingly. 

Gwendolen  pnt  ont  her  lips  sancily  and  said  nothing. 

It  was  a  sbght  drawback  on  her  pleasure  in  startinfl;  that  the 
Rector  was  detained  by  magistrate's  Business  and  woiQa  prohably 
not  be  able  to  ^t  to  Ciudell  Chase  at  all  that  da^.  She  cared  little 
that  Mrs  Gascoigne  and  Anna  chose  not  to  go  without  him,  but  her 
uncle's  presence  would  have  seemed  to  make  it  a  matter  of  course 
that  the  decision  taken  wonld  be  acted  on.  For  decision  in  itself 
began  to  be  formidable.  Haying  come  close  to  accepting  Grand- 
court,  Gwendolen  felt  this  lot  of  nnhoped-for  fulness  rounding  itself 
too  definitely :  when  we  take  to  wishing  a  great  deal  for  onrselves, 
wbateyer  we  get  soon  turns  into  mere  limitation  and  exclusion.  Still 
theie  was  the  reassuring  thought  that  marriage  would  be  the  gate 
into  a  lax^er  freedom. 

The  p&ce  of  meeting  was  a  crassy  spot  called  Green  Arbour, 
where  a  bit  of  hangiug  wood  maiae  a  sheltering  amphitheatre.  It 
waB  here  that  the  coacnful  of  servants  with  proyiaions  had  to  pre- 
[4ie  the  picnic  meal ;  and  the  warden  of  the  Chase  was  to  guide  the 
roving  archers  so  as  to  keep  them  within  the  due  distance  trora  this 
centr^  and  hinder  them  from  wandering  beyond  the  limit  which  had 
been  fixed  on — a  curve  that  might  be  drawn  through  certain  well- 
known  points,  such  as  the  Double  Oak,  the  Whispering  Stones,  and 
the  Hidi  Cross.  The  plan  was,  to  take  only  a  preliminary  stroll 
before  hmcheon,  keeping  l^e  main  roving  expedition  for  the  more 
exqniaite  lights  of  the  afternoon.  The  muster  was  rapid  enough  to 
n?e  every  one  from  dull  moments  of  waiting,  and  when  the  groups 
began  to  scatter  themselves  through  the  light  and  shadow  made  here 
by  closely  neighbouiing  beeches  and  there  by  rarer  oaks,  one  may 
suppose  that  a  painter  woiQd  have  been  glad  to  look  on.  This  rov- 
ing archery  was  far  prettier  than  the  stationaiY  game,  but  success  in 
shooting  at  variable  marks  was  less  favoured  by  practice,  and  the 
hits  were  distributed  among  the  volunteer  archers  otherwise  than 
they  would  have  been  in  taiget-shooting.  From  this  cause  perhaps, 
as  well  as  from  the  twofold  distraction  of  being  preoccupied  and 
wishing  not  to  betray  her  preoccupation,  Gwendoten  did  not  greatly 
distinguish  herself  in  these  first  experiments,  unless  it  were  oy  the 
lively  grace  with  which  she  took  her  comparative  failure.  She  was 
in  h^  white  and  green  as  on  the  day  of  the  former  archery  meeting, 
when  it  made  an  epoch  for  her  that  she  was  introduced  to  Grand- 
eoort ;  he  was  contmuaUy  by  her  side  now,  yet  it  would  have  been 
baid  to  tell  frt>m  mere  looks  and  manners  that  their  relation  to  each 
other  had  at  all  changed  since  their  first  conversation.  Still  there 
Were  otiber  grounds  tmit  made  most  persons  conclude  them  to  be,  if 
^  engaged  already,  on  the  eve  of  being  so.  And  she  believed  this 
hersell    As  they  were  all  returning  towards  Green  Arbour  in 
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divergent  groups,  not  thinking  at  all  of  taking  aim  but  merely  cliat> 
tering,  words  passed  which  seemed  really  the  beginning  of  that  end 
— the  beginnin|[  of  her  acceptance.  Qrandcourt  said,  ''Do  you 
know  how  long  it  is  since  I  first  saw  you  in  this  dress  ? " 

''  The  archery  meeting  was  on  the  25th,  and  this  is  the  13tb/'' 
said  Gwendolen,  laughingly.  ''  I  am  not  eood  at  calculating,  but  I 
will  venture  to  say  that  it  must  be  nearly  three  weeks." 

A  little  pause,  and  then  he  said, ''  That  is  a  great  loss  of  tune." 

"  That  your  luiowing  me  has  caused  you  ?  Pray  don't  be  uncom- 
plimentary :  I  don't  like  it" 

Pause  again.    "  It  is  because  of  the  gain,  that  I  fe^l  the  loss." 

Here  Gwendolen  herself  left  a  pause.  She  was  thinking,  "  He 
is  really  very  ingenious.  He  never  speaks  stupidly."  Her  silence 
waft  so  unusual,  Uiat  it  seemed  the  strongest  of  favourable  answeis, 
and  he  continued — 

''  The  gain  of  knowing  you  makes  me  feel  the  time  I  lose  in  im- 
certainty.    Do  you  like  uncertainty  ?  ** 

"  I  tlunk  I  do,  rather,"  said  Gwendolen,  suddenly  beaming  on  him 
with  a  playful  smile.    "  There  is  more  in  it." 

Grandcourt  met  her  laughing  eyes  with  a  slow,  steady  look  right 
into  them,  which  seemed  iSce  vision  in  the  abstract^  and  said, ''  Do 
you  mean  more  torment  for  me  ? " 

There  was  something  so  strange  to  Gwendolen  in  this  moment 
that  she  was  quite  shaken  out  of  her  usual  self-consciousness.  Blush- 
ing and  turning  away  her  eyes,  die  said, ''  No,  that  would  make  me 
sorry." 

Grandcourt  would  have  followed  up  this  answer,  which  the  change 
in  her  manner  made  apparently  decisive  of  her  favourable  intention; 
but  he  was  not  in  any  way  overcome  so  as  to  be  unaware  that  they 
were  now,  within  sight  of  everybody,  descending  the  slope  into  Qreen 
Arbour,  and  descending  it  at  an  iH-chosen  point  where  it  began  to 
be  inconveniently  steep.  This  was  a  reason  for  offering  his  hand  in 
the  literal  sense  to  help  her ;  she  took  it,  and  they  came  down  in 
silence,  much  observed  dv  those  already  on  the  level — ^among  others 
bv  Mrs  Arrowpoint,  who  nappened  to  be  standing  with  Mrs  Davilow. 
That  lady  had  now  made  up  ner  mind  that  Grandcourt's  merits  were 
not  such  as  would  have  indluced  Catherine  to  accept  him,  Catherine 
having  so  high  a  standard  as  to  have  refused  Lord.  Slogan.  Hence 
she  looked  at  the  tenant  of  Diplow  with  dispassionate  eves. 

'*  Mr  Grandcourt  is  not  equsd  as  a  man  to  Ids  uncle.  Sir  Hugo 
Mallinger — ^too  languid.  To  be  sure,  Mr  Grandcourt  is  a  much 
younger  man,  but  1  shouldn't  wonder  if  Sir  Hugo  were  to  outlive 
him,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  years.  It  is  ill  calculating  on 
successions,"  concluded  Mrs  Arrowpoint,  rather  too  loudly. 

^*  It  is  indeed,"  said  Mrs  Davilow,  able  to  assent  with  quiet  cheer- 
fulness, for  she  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  actual  situation  of 
affairs  that  her  habitual  melancholy  in  their  general  unsatisfactori- 
ness  was  altogether  in  abeyance. 
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I  am  not  concerned  to  tell  of  the  food  that  was  eaten  in  that  green 
refectorj,  or  even  to  dwell  on  the  fflories  of  the  forest  scenery  that 
spread  themselves  out  beyond  the  level  front  of  the  hollow  ;  being 
just  now  bound  to  tell  a  story  of  life  at  a  stage  when  the  bUssful 
beauty  of  earth  and  sky  entered  only  by  narrow  and  oblique  inlets 
into  the  consciousness,  which  was  busy  with  a  small  social  drama 
almost  as  little  penetrated  by  a  feeling  of  wider  relations  as  if  it  had 
been  a  puppet-snow.    It  will  be  understood  that  the  food  and  cham- 

a;ne  were  of  the  best — ^the  talk  and  laughter  too,  in  the  sense  of 
onging  to  the  Jbest  society,  where  no  one  makes  an  invidious  dis- 
play of  anything  in  particular,  and  the  advantages  of  the  world  are 
taken  with  that  high-bred  depreciation  which  follows  from  being 
accustomed  to  them.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  strolled  a  little  and 
indulged  in  a  cigar,  there  being  a  sufficient  interval  before  four 
o'clocK — ^the  time  for  beginning  to  rove  acain.  Among  these,  strange 
to  say,  was  Qrandcourt ;  but  not  Mr  Lusn,  who  seemed  to  be  taking 
his  pleasure  quite  generously  to-day  by  making  himself  particularly 
serviceable,  ordering  eveiytmng  for  everybody,  and  by  tnis  activity 
beccfiine  more  than  ever  a  blot  on  the  scene  .to  Gwendolen,  though 
he  kept  himself  amiably  aloof  from  her,  and  never  even  looked  at 
her  obviously.  When  there  was  a  general  move  to  prepare  for 
sUrtiuff,  it  appeared  that  the  bows  had  all  been  put  under  the  charge 
of  Lora  Bra!c&enahaw'8  valet,  and  Mr  Lush  was  concerned  to  save 
ladies  the  trouble  of  fetching  theirs  from  the  carriaffe  where  they 
weie  propped,  fie  did  not  intend  to  bring  QwendoTen's,  but  she, 
fearful  lest  he  should  do  so,  hurried  to  fetch  it  herself.  The  valet  see- 
ing her  approach  met  her  with  it,  and  in  giving  it  into  her  hand 
gave  also  a  letter  addressed  to  her.  She  asked  no  question  about  it, 
perceived  at  a  glance  that  the  address  was  in  a  lad/s  handwriting 
(of  the  delicate  Kind  which  used  to  be  esteemed  feminine  before  the 
present  uncial  period),  and  moving  away  with  her  bow  in  her  hand, 
»w  Mr  Lush  coining  to  fetch  other  bows.  To  avoid  meeting  him 
»he  turned  aside  and  walked  with  her  back  towards  the  stand  of 
caniages,  opening  the  letter.    It  contained  these  words — 

**  If  Miss  Harleik  is  tn  dMbt  whether  she  should  accept  Mr  Grand- 
ctntrt,  kt  her  break  from  her  party  after  they  have  passed  the  Whigperina 
Atones  and  retfwm  to  that  spot.  She  vnU  men  hear  something  to  decide 
her^hnUdie  can  only  hear  it  by  keeping  this  letter  a  strict  secret  from 
wry  one.  If  she  does  not  act  according  to  this  letter^  she  will  repent,  as 
A<  vmMn  who  writes  it  has  repented.  The  secrecy  Miss  HarUth  will 
fed  herself  bound  in  hoTWwr  to  guard,'* 

Gwendolen  felt  an  inward  shock,  but  her  immediate  thought  was, 
^It  is  come  in  time.*'  It  lay  in  her  vouthfulness  that  she  was 
absorbed  by  the  idea  of  the  revelation  to  be  made,  and  had  not  even 
a  momenta^  suspicion  of  contrivance  that  could  justify  her  in  show- 
ing the  letter.  Her  mind  gathered  itself  up  at  once  into  the  resolu- 
tion that  the  would  manage  to  go  unobserved  to  ti^e  Whispering 
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Stones ;  and  throsting  the  letter  into  her  pocket  she  tamed  back  to 
rejoin  the  company,  with  that  sense  of  having  something  to  conceal 
wnich  to  her  nature  had  a  bracing  quality  and  helped  her  to  be 
mistress  of  herselL 

It  was  a  surprise  to  every  one  that  Grandoonrt  was  not^  like  the 
other  smokers,  on  the  spot  in  time  to  set  out  rovins  with  the  rest 
'*  We  shaU  alight  on  him  by-and-by,"  said  Lord  Brackenshaw ;  "  he 
can't  be  gone  far."  At  any  rate,  no  man  could  be  waited  for.  This 
apparent  for^etfulness  might  be  taken  for  the  distraction  of  a  lover 
so  absorbed  m  thinking  ot  the  beloved  object  as  to  forget  an  appoint- 
ment which  would  bring  him  into  her  actual  presence.  And  the 
good-natured  Earl  gave  Gwendolen  a  distant  jocose  hint  to  that 
effect,  which  she  tooK  with  suitable  quietude.  But  the  thought  in  her 
own  mind  was,  **  Can  he  too  be  starting  away  from  a  decision  ?"  It 
was  not  exactly  a  pleasant  thought  to  her ;  but  it  was  near  the  truth. 
^Starting  away,"  however,  was  not  the  right  expression  for  the 
languor  of  intention  that  came  over  Grandcourt,  like  a  fit  of  diseased 
numbness,  when  an  end  seemed  within  easy  reach :  to  desist  then, 
when  all  expectation  was  to  the  contrary,  became  another  gratifica- 
tion of  mere  wiU.  sublimely  independent  of  definite  motive.  At 
that  moment  he  nad  begun  a  second  laige  cigar  in  a  vague,  hazy 
obstinacy  which,  if  Lush  or  any  other  mortel  who  might  be  insulted 
with  impunity  had  interrupted  by  overtaking  him  wim  a  request  for 
his  return,  would  have  expressed  itself  by  a  slow  removal  of  his 
cigar  to  say,  in  an  imder-tone,  "  Youll  be  kind  enough  to  go  to  the 
devil,  will  you  ? " 

But  he  was  not  interrupted,  and  the  rovers  set  off  without  any 
visible  depression  of  spirits,  leaving  behind  only  a  few  of  the  less 
vigorous  ladies,  including  Mrs  Davilow,  who  preferred  a  quiet  stroll 
free  from  obligation  to  keep  up  with  others.  The  enjo3rment  of  the 
day  was  soon  at  its  highest  pitch,  the  archery  getting  more  spirited 
and  the  changing  scenes  of  the  forest  from  roofed  grove  to  open  glade 
growing  lovdier  with  the  lengthening  shadows,  and  the  deeply  felt 
but  undefinable  gradations  of  the  mellowing  afternoon.  It  was 
agreed  Uiat  they  were  playing  an  extemporis^  *^  As  you  like  it ;'' 
and  when  a  pretty  compliment  had  been  turned  to  Gwendolen  about 
her  having  tne  part  of  Kosalind,  she  felt  the  more  compelled  to  be 
surpassing  in  liveliness.  This  was  not  very  difficult  to  her,  for  the 
effect  of  what  had  happened  to-day  was  an  excitement  which  needed 
a  vent,  a  sense  of  adventure  rather  than  alarm,  and  a  straining 
towards  the  management  of  her  retreat  so  as  not  to  be  impeded. 

The  roving  had  been  lasting  nearly  an  hour  before  the  arrival  at 
the  Whispermg  Stones,  two  tall  corneal  blocks  that  leaned  towards 
each  other  like  gigantic  grey-mantled  figures.  They  were  soon  8Ui> 
veyed  and  passed  by  with  the  remark  that  they  would  be  good  ghosts 
on  a  starlit  night.  But  a  soft  sunlight  was  on  them  now,  and  Gwen- 
dolen felt  daring.  The  stones  were  near  a  fine  grove  of  beeches 
where  the  archers  found  plenty  of  marks. 
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''How  far  aie  we  from  Green  Arbour  now?**  said  Gwendolen, 
having  got  in  front  by  the  Bide  of  the  warden. 

**  Ohy  not  more  than  half  a  mile,  taking  alon^  the  avenue  we're 
gauQg  to  croes  np  there  :  but  I  shall  take  round  a  couple  of  miles, 
by  the  High  Gross." 

She  was  Dsdling  back  among  the  rest,  when  suddenly  they  seemed 
all  to  be  hurrying  obliquely  forward  under  the  guidance  of  Mr  Lush, 
and  Hn^ering  a  httLe  wnere  she  was,  she  perceived  her  opportunity 
of  slippmg  away.  Soon  she  was  out  of  sight,  and  without  running 
she  seemed  to  herself  to  fly  along  the  ground  and  count  the  momenta 
nothing  till  she  foimd  herself  iMick  again  at  the  Whispering  Stones. 
They  turned  their  blank  grey  sides  to  her :  what  was  there  on  the 
other  side  ?  If  there  were  nothing  after  all  ?  That  was  her  only  dread 
now— 4o  have  to  turn  back  again  in  mystification ;  and  walking  round 
the  right-hand  stone  without  pause,  she  found  herself  in  front  of  some 
one  i^ose  large  dark  eyes  met  hers  at  a  foot's  distance.  In  spite  of 
expectation  she  was  startled  and  shrank  back,  but  in  doing  so  she 
coold  ti^e  in  the  whole  figure  of  tUs  stranger  and  perceive  that  she 
vas  immistakably  a  lady,  and  one  who  must  once  luive  been  exceed- 
ingly handsome.  She  nerceived,  also,  that  a  few  yards  from  her 
▼ere  two  children  seatea  on  the  grass. 

''  msB  Harleth  r  said  the  lady. 

*^  Yes."    All  Gwendolen's  consciousness  was  wonder. 

^  Have  you  accepted  Mr  Grandcourt  ? " 

«  No." 

"  I  have  promised  to  tell  you  something.  And  you  will  promise 
to  keep  my  secret.  However  you  mav  decide,  you  ^ill  not  tell  Mr 
GtandcourtL  or  any  one  ebe,  thiat  you  nave  seen  me  7 " 

"  I  promise." 

^  Mj  name  is  Lydia  Glasher.  Mr  Grandcourt  ought  not  to  matry 
any  one  bat  me.  I  left  my  husband  and  child  for  him  nine  years 
ago.  Those  two  children  are  his,  and  we  have  two  others — girls — 
^^ho  are  older.  My  husband  is  dead  now,  and  Mr  Grandcourt  ought 
to  marry  me.    He  ought  to  make  that  boy  his  heir." 

She  looked  towEu:ds  the  boy  as  she  spoke,  and  Gwendolen's  eyes 
followed  hers.  The  handsome  little  fellow  was  pufiBug  out  his 
cheeks  in  trying  to  blow  a  tiny  trumpet  which  remained  dumb.  His 
hat  hong  backward  by  a  string,  and  his  brown  curls  caught  the  sun- 
^TB.    ne  was  a  cherub. 

The  two  women's  eyes  met  again,  and  Gwendolen  said  proudly,  "  1 
▼ill  not  int^ere  with  your  wishes."  She  looked  as  if  she  were 
shivering,  and  her  lips  were  nale. 

''You  are  very  attaractive,  Miss  Harleth.  But  when  he  first  knew 
me,  I  too  was  young.  Since  then  my  life  has  been  broken  up  and 
embittered.  It  is  not  £Eur  that  he  should  be  happy  and  I  miserable, 
and  my  boy  thrust  out  of  asht  for  another." 

These  words  were  uttered  with  a  biting  accent,  but  with  a  deter- 
mioed  abstinence  from  anything  violent  in  tone  or  manner.    Gwen- 
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dolen,  watching  Mrs  Qlashei's  face  while  ehe  spoke,  felt  a  sort  of 
terror :  it  was  as  if  some  shastly  vision  had  come  to  her  in  a  dream 
and  said,  "  I  am  a  womairs  life.** 

^  Haye  you  anything  more  to  say  to  me  ? "  she  asked  in  a  low 
tone,  but  still  proudly  and  coldly.  The  reyulsion  within  her  was 
not  tending  to  soften  her.    Eyery  one  seemed  hatefuL 

"  Nothing.  You  know  what  I  wished  you  to  know.  Yoa  can 
inquire  about  me  if  you  like.    My  husband  was  Colonel  Qlasher." 

'*  Then  I  will  go,  said  Gwendolen,  moving  away  with  a  ceremo- 
nious inclination,  which  was  returned  with  eoual  grace. 

In  a  few  minutes  Gwendolen  was  in  the  oeech  grove  again,  bnt 
her  party  had  gone  out  of  sight  and  apparently  had  not  sent  in  search 
of  her,  for  all  was  solitude  till  she  had  reached  the  avenue  pointed 
out  by  the  warden.  She  determined  to  take  this  way  back  to 
Green  Arbour,  which  she  reached  quickly ;  rapid  movements  seem- 
ing to  her  just  now  a  means  of  suspending  the  thoughts  which  might 
prevent  her  from  behaving  with  due  calm.  She  had  already  made 
up  her  mind  what  step  she  would  take. 

Mrs  Davilow  was  of  course  astonished  to  see  Gwendolen  returning 
alone,  and  was  not  without  some  imeasiness  which  the  presence  of 
other  ladies  hindered  her  from  showing.  In  answer  to  her  words  of 
surprise  Gwendolen  said — 

'*  Oh,  I  have  been  rather  silly.  I  lingered  behind  to  look  at  the 
Whispering  Stones,  and  the  rest  hurried  on  after  something,  so  I  lost 
sight  of  them.  I  thought  it  best  to  come  home  by  the  short  way— 
tlie  avenue  that  the  W£uxlen  had  told  me  of.  I'm  not  sorry  after  all. 
I  had  had  enough  walking." 

"  Your  party  did  not  meet  Mr  Grandcourt,  I  presume,"  said  Mrs 
Arrowpoint,  not  without  intention. 

''  No,"  said  Gwendolen,  with  a  little  flash  of  defiance  and  a  light 
laugh.  ''And  we  didn't  see  any  carvings  on  the  trees  either. 
Where  can  he  be  ?  I  should  think  he  has  fidlen  into  the  pool  or  had 
an  apoplectic  fit.'* 

With  all  Gwendolen's  resolve  not  to  betray  any  agitation,  she 
could  not  help  it  that  her  tone  was  unusually  high  and  hard,  and 
her  mother  felt  sure  that  something  unpropitious  had  happened. 

Mrs  Arrowpoint  thought  that  the  self-confident  young  lady  was 
much  piqued,  and  that  Mr  Grandcourt  was  probably  seeing  reason 
to  change  his  mind. 

''  If  you  have  no  objection,  mamma,  I  will  order  the  carriage,'' 
said  Gwendolen.    *'  I  am  tired.    And  every  one  will  be  going  soon." 

Mrs  Davilow  assented ;  but  by  the  time  the  carriage  was  an- 
nounced as  ready — the  horses  having  to  be  fetched  from  the  stables 
on  the  warden's  premises — ^the  roving  party  reappeared,  and  with 
them  Mr  Grandcourt 

"  Ah,  there  you  are ! "  said  Lord  Brackenshaw,  going  up  to  Gwen- 
dolen, who  was  arransins  her  mamma's  shawl  for  the  drive.  ''We 
thought  at  first  you  naa  alighted  on  Grandcourt  and  he  had  taken 
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Yoa  home.  Lash  said  so.  But  after  that  we  met  Qrandcoort. 
However,  we  didn^t  suppose  you  could  be  in  any  danger.  The 
warden  said  he  had  told  you  a  near  way  back." 

^  You  are  going  1"  saia  Qrandcourt,  coming  up  with  his  usual  air, 
as  if  he  did  not  conceive  that  there  had  been  any  omission  on  his 
part    Lord  Brackenshaw  gave  place  to  him  and  moved  away. 

^  Yea,  we  are  going/'  said  Gwendolen,  looking  busily  at  her  scarf 
which  she  was  arranging  across  her  shoulders  Scotch  fashion. 

"  May  I  call  at  O&naene  to-morrow  1 " 

'^  Oh  yeSy  if  you  like,"  said  Gwendolen,  sweeping  him  &om  a  dis- 
tance with  her  eyelashes.  Her  voice  was  light  and  sharp  as  the  first 
touch  of  frost 

Mis  Davilow  accepted  his  arm  to  lead  her  to  the  carriage;  but 
while  that  was  happening,  Gwendolen  with  incredible  swiftness  had 
got  in  advance  of  them  and  had  sprung  into  the  carriage. 

*'  I  got  in,  mamma,  because  I  wished  to  be  on  this  side,"  she  said, 
apologetically.  But  she  had  avoided  Grandcourt's  touch :  he  only 
lifted  his  hat  and  walked  away — with  the  not  unsatisfactory  impies- 
fiion  that  she  meant  to  show  herself  offended  by  his  neglect 

The  mother  and  daughter  drove  for  five  minutes  in  silence.  Then 
Gwendolen  said,  **  I  intend  to  join  the  Langens  at  Dover,  mamma. 
I  shall  pack  up  immediately  on  getting  home,  and  set  off  by  the 
early  train.  I  shall  be  at  Dover  almost  as  soon  as  they  are ;  we  can 
let  them  know  by  telegrapb." 

" Good  heavens,  child  !  what  can  be  your  reason  for  saying  8ol" 

'^  My  reason  for  saying  it,  manmia,  is  that  I  mean  to  do  it. 

**  Bat  why  do  you  mean  to  do  it  1 " 

^  1  wish  to  go  away." 

'^  Is  it  because  you  are  offended  with  Mr  Grandcourfs  odd  beha- 
Tiour  in  walking  off  to-day  ? " 

^  It  is  useless  to  enter  into  such  questions.  I  am  not  going  in 
any  case  to  marry  Mr  Grandcourt.  Don't  interest  yourself  further 
about  him." 

*'  What  can  I  sa^  to  your  unde,  Gwendolen  ?  Consider  the  posi- 
tion von  place  me  m.  You  led  him  to  believe  onlv  last  night  that 
)'oa  had  made  up  your  mind  in  favour  of  Mr  Grandcourt.'' 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  cause  you  annoyance,  mamma,  dear,  but  I 
can't  help  it,'  said  Gwendolen,  with  still  harder  resistance  in  her 
tone.  '*  Whatever  you  or  my  uncle  may  think  or  do,  I  shall  not 
alter  my  resolve,  and  I  shall  not  tell  my  reason.  I  don't  care 
what  comes  of  it  I  don't  care  if  I  never  marry  any  one.  There 
ifl  nothing  worth  caring  for.  I  believe  all  men  are  biad,  and  I  hate 
them." 

^  But  need  you  set  off  in  this  way,  Gwendolen  ? "  said  Mrs  Davilow, 
nuserable  and  helpless. 

"  Now,  mamma,  don't  interfere  with  me.  If  vou  have  ever  had 
any  trouble  in  your  own  life,  remember  it,  and  don't  interfere  with 
me.    If  I  am  to  be  miserable,  let  it  be  by  my  own  choice." 

H 
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The  mother  was  reduced  to  trembling  silence.  She  began  to  see 
that  the  difficulty  would  be  lessened  if  Gwendolen  went  away. 

And  she  did  go.  The  packing  was  all  carefully  done  that  evening, 
and  not  long  after  dawn  the  next  d^  Mrs  Davilow  accompanied  her 
ilaughter  to  the  railway  station.  The  sweet  dews  of  morning;,  the 
cows  and  horses  looking  over  the  hedses  without  any  particular 
reason,  the  early  travellers  on  foot  with  their  bundles,  seemed  all 
very  melancholy  and  purposeless  to  them  both.  The  dii^  torpor 
of  the  railway  station,  before  the  ticket  could  be  taken,  was  BtUl 
worse.  Gwendolen  had  certainly  hardened  in  the  last  twenty-four 
hours:  her  mother's  trouble  evidently  counted  for  little  in  her  pre- 
sent state  of  mind,  which  did  not  essentially  differ  from  the  mood 
that  makes  men  take  to  worse  conduct  when  their  belief  in  persons 
or  things  is  upset.  Gwendolen's  uncontrolled  reading,  though  con- 
sisting chiefly  in  what  are  called  pictures  of  life,  haa  somehow  not 
prepared  her  for  this  encounter  with  reality.  Is  that  surprising? 
It  is  to  be  believed  that  attendance  at  the  op&a  bouffe  in  the  present 
day  would  not  leave  men's  minds  entirely  without  shock,  if  the  man- 
ners observed  there  with  some  applause  were  suddenly  to  start  up  in 
their  own  families.  Perspective,  as  its  inventor  remarked,  is  a  beau- 
tiful thing.  What  horrors  of  damp  huts,  where  human  beings  lan- 
guish, may  not  become  picturesque  through  aerial  distance !  What 
hymning  of  cancerous  vices  may  we  not  languish  over  as  sublimest 
art  in  the  safe  remoteness  of  a  strange  language  and  artificial  phrase! 
Yet  we  keep  a  repugnance  to  rheumatism  and  other  painful  effects 
when  presented  in  our  personal  experience. 

Mrs  Davilow  felt  Gwendolen's  new  phase  of  indifference  keenly, 
«nd  as  she  drove  back  alone,  the  brightening  morning  was  sadder  to 
her  than  before. 

Mr  Grandcourt  called  that  day  at  Offendene,  but  nobody  was  at 
home. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

*'Festina  Imte— celerity  should  be  contempeied  with  cunctation."— Sib  Thomas 
Browns. 

Gwendolen,  we  have  seen,  passed  her  time  abroad  in  the  new  ex- 
citement of  gambling,  and  in  imagining  herself  an  empress  of  luck, 
having  brought  from  her  late  experience  a  vague  impression  that  in 
this  confused  world  it  signified  nothing  what  any  one  did,  so  that 
they  amused  themselves.  We  have  seen,  too,  that  certain  persons, 
mysteriously  symbolised  as  Grapnell  and  Co.,  having  also  thought  of 
reigning  in  the  realm  of  luck,  and  being  also  bent  on  amusing  mem- 
selves,  no  matter  how,  had  brought  about  a  painful  change  in  her 
family  circumstances;  whence  she  had  returned  home — carrying 
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with  her,  against  her  inclination,  a  necklace  which  she  hod  pawned 
and  some  one  eke  had  redeemed. 

While  she  was  going  back  to  England,  Qrandcourt  was  coming  to 
find  her;  coming,  that  is,  after  his  own  manner — ^not  in  haste  by 
express  straight  £rom  Diplow  to  Leubronn,  where  she  was  understood 
to  be;  but  so  entirely  without  hurry  that  he  was  induced  by  the 
presence  of  some  Russian  acquaintances  to  linger  at  Baden-Baden 
and  make  various  appointments  with  them,  which,  however,  his 
desire  to  be  at  Leubronn  ultimately  caused  him  to  break.  Qrand- 
coorf s  passions  were  of  the  intermittent^  flickering  kind :  never  flam- 
ing out  stronglv.  But  a  great  deal  of  life  goes  on  without  strong 
pasision :  myriads  of  cravats  are  carefully  tied,  dinners  attended,  even 
t^peecheB  made  proposing  the  health  of  august  personages,  without 
tlie  zest  arising  from  a  strong  desire.  And  a  man  may  make  a  good 
appearance  in  hish  social  positions — ^may  be  supposed  to  know  the 
cimcs,  to  have  Ms  reserves  on  science,  a  strong  though  repressed 
ojanion  on  ])olitics,  and  all  the  sentiments  of  the  English  gentleman, 
at  a  small  expense  of  vital  energy.  Also,  he  may  be  obstinate  or 
penistent  at  the  same  low  rate,  and  may  even  show  sudden  impulses 
which  have  a  false  air  of  dasmonic  strength  because  they  seem  inex- 
plicable, though  perhaps  l^eir  secret  ues  merely  in  the  want  of 
n^golated  channels  for  tne  soul  to  move  in — ^good  and  sufficient  ducts 
of  habit  without  which  our  nature  easily  turns  to  mere  ooze  and  mud, 
and  at  any  pressure  yields  nothing  but  a  spurt  or  a  puddle. 

Grandcourt  bad  not  been  altogether  displeased  oy  Gwendolen's 
ronning  away  from  the  splendid  chance  he  was  holding  out  to  her. 
The  act  had  some  piquancy  for  him.  He  liked  to  think  that  it  was 
<lQe  to  resentment,  of  his  careless  behaviour  in  Cardell  Chase,  which, 
when  he  came  to  consider  it,  did  appear  rather  cooL  To  have 
Wught  her  so  near  a  tender  admission,  and  then  to  have  walked 
headlong  away  from  further  opportunities  of  winning  the  consent 
vhich  he  had  made  her  understand  him  to  be  asking  for,  was  enough 
to  provoke  a  girl  of  spirit ;  and  to  be  worth  his  mastering  it  was 
proper  that  she  should  have  some  spirit.  Doubtless  she  meant  him 
to  follow  her,  and  it  was  what  he  meant  too.  But  for  a  whole  week 
he  took  no  measures  towards  startine,  and  did  not  even  inquire 
^vhere  Miss  Harleth  was  gone.  Mr  Lush  felt  a  triumph  that  was 
niingled  with  much  distrust ;  for  Grandcourt  had  said  no  word  to 
him  about  her,  and  looked  as  neutral  as  an  alligator :  there  was  no 
telling  what  might  turn  up  in  the  slowly-churning  chances  of  his 
mind.  Still,  to  have  put  on  a  decision  was  to  have  made  room  for 
the  waste  of  Grandcourt's  energy. 

The  guests  at  Diplow  felt  more  curiosity  than  their  host.  How 
^as  it  that  nothing  more  was  heard  of  Miss  Harleth?  Was  it 
credible  that  she  had  refused  Mr  Grandcourt  ?  Lady  Flora  HoUis, 
a  lively  middle-aged  woman,  well  endowed  with  curiosity,  felt  a 
^ndden  interest  in  making  a  round  of  calls  with  Mrs  Torrington, 
including  thfi  Bectoiy,  Ofiendene,  and  Quetcham,  and  thus  not 
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only  got  twice  over,  but  also  discussed  with  the  Aitowpoints,  the 
information  that  Miss  Harleth  was  gone  to  Leubronn  with  some 
old  friends,  the  Baron  and  Baroness  vdn  Langen ;  for  the  immediate 
agitation  and  disappointment  of  Mrs  Davilow  and  tlie  Gascoignes 
had  resolved  itself  into  a  wish  that  Gwendolen's  disappeaiance  should 
not  be  interpreted  as  anything  eccentric  or  needful  to  be  kept  secret 
The  Rector's  mind,  indeed,  entertained  the  possibility  that  the  mar- 
riage was  only  a  little  deferred,  for  Mrs  Davilow  had  not  dared  to 
tell  him  of  the  bitter  determination  with  which  Gwendolen  had 
spoken.  And  in  spite  of  his  practical  ability,  some  of  his  experience 
had  petrified  into  maxims  and  quotations.  Amaryllis  fleeing  de- 
sired that  her  hiding-place  should  ue  known ;  and  that  love  will  find 
out  the  way  "  over  the  mountain  and  over  the  wave"  may  be  said 
without  hyperbole  in  this  age  of  steam.  Gwendolen,  he  conceived, 
was  an  Amaryllis  of  excellent  sense  but  coquettifJi  daring;  the 
question  was  whether  she  had  dared  too  much. 

Lady  Flora,  conung  back  charged  Avith  news  about  Miss  Harleth, 
saw  no  good  reason  why  she  should  not  try  whether  she  could  elec- 
trify Mr  Grandcourt  by  mentioning  it  to  him  at  table ;  and  in  doing 
so  shot  a  few  hints  of  a  notion  having  got  abroad  that  he  was  a  dis- 
appointed adorer.  Grandcourt  heard  with  quietude,  but  with  atten- 
tion; and  the  next  day  he  ordered  Lush  to  bring  about  a  decent 
reason  for  breaking  up  the  party  at  Diplow  by  the  end  of  another 
week,  as  he  meant  to  go  yachting  to  tne  Baltic  or  somewhere — ^it 
being  impossible  to  stay  at  Diplow  as  if  he  were  a  prisoner  on  parole, 
with  a  set  of  people  whom  he  had  never  wanted.  Lush  needed  no 
clearer  announcement  that  Grandcourt  was  going  to  Leubronn ;  but 
he  might  go  after  the  manner  of  a  creeping  biUisird-ball  and  stick  on 
the  way.  What  Mr  Lush  intended  was  to  make  himself  indispens- 
able so  that  he  might  go  too,  and  he  succeeded ;  Gwendolen's  repul- 
sion for  him  being  a  fact  that  onl  v  amused  his  patron,  and  made  him 
none  the  less  willing  to  have  Lush  alwavs  at  hand. 

This  was  how  it  happened  that  Grandcourt  arrived  at  the  (karina 
on  the  fifth  dayafter  Gwendolen  had  left  Leubronn,  and  found  there 
his  uncle,  Sir  Hugo  Mallinger,  with  his  family,  including  Derondo. 
It  is  not  necessamy  a  pleasure  either  to  the  reigning  power  or  the 
heir  presumptive  when  their  separate  affairs — a  touch  of  gout,  say, 
in  the  one,  and  a  touch  of  wilfulness  in  the  other — ^happen  to  bring 
them  to  the  same  spot  Sir  Hugo  was  an  easy-tempered  man,  tol- 
erant both  of  differences  and  defects ;  but  a  point  of  view  different 
from  his  own  concerning  the  settlement  of  the  family  estates  fretted 
him  rather  more  than  ii  it  had  concerned  Church  mscipline  or  the 
ballot,  and  faults  were  the  less  venial  for  belonging  to  a  person 
whose  existence  was  inconvenient  to  him.  In  no  case  could  Grand- 
court  have  been  a  nephew  after  his  own  heart ;  but  as  the  presump- 
tive heir  to  the  Mallinger  estates  he  was  the  sign  and  embodiment  oi 
a  chief  grievance  in  the  baronefs  life — the  want  of  a  son  to  inherit 
the  lands,  in  no  portion  of  which  had  he  himself  mor^  than  a  life- 
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interest.  For  in  the  ill-adTised  settlement  which  his  father,  Sir 
FianciBy  had  chosen  to  make  by  will,  even  Diplcw  with  its  modicum 
of  land  had  heen  left  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  ancient  and 
wide  inheritance  of  the  two  Toppings — ^Diplow,  where  Sir  Hugo  had 
lived  and  hunted  through  many  a  season  m  his  younger  years,  and 
vhere  his  wife  and  daughters  ought  to  have  ben  able  to  retire  after 
hiB  death. 

This  grievance  had  naturally  gathered  emphasis  as  the  years  ad- 
vanced, and  Lady  Mallinger,  alter  having  had  three  daughters  in 
quick  succession,  had  remained  for  eight  years  till  now  that  she  was 
over  forty  without  producing  so  much  as  another  sirl ;  while  Sir 
Hugo,  fdmost  twenl^  years  older,  was  at  a  time  of  life  when,  not- 
withstanding the  fashionable  retardation  of  most  things  from  dinners 
to  maniages,  a  man's  hopefulness  is  apt  to  show  signs  of  wear,  until 
restored  uf  second  childhood. 

In  fact,  he  had  begun  to  despair  of  a  son,  and  this  confirmation  of 
Grandcourt's  interest  in  the  estates  certainly  tended  to  make  his 
ima^  and  presence  the  more  unwelcome  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
earned  drcumstances  which  disposed  Sir  Hugo  to  take  care  that  the 
relation  between  them  should  be  kept  as  friendly  as  possible.  It  led 
bim  to  dwell  on  a  plan  which  had  grown  up  side  by  side  with  his  dis- 
appointment of  an  heir ;  namely,  to  try  and  secure  Diplow  as  a  future 
leddenoe  for  Lady  Mallinger  and  her  daughters,  and  keep  this  pretty 
bit  of  tiie  family  inheritance  for  his  own  offspring  in  spite  of  that 
dLsappointment.  Such  knowledge  as  he  had  of  his  nephew's  disposi- 
tion and  affairs  encouraged  the  belief  that  Grandcourt  might  consent 
to  a  transaction  by  which  he  would  ^et  a  good  sum  of  ready  money, 
aa  an  equivalent  for  his  prospective  mterest  in  the  domain  of  Diplow 
and  the  moderate  amount  of  land  attached  to  it.  If,  after  all,  the  un- 
boped-for  son  should  be  bom,  the  money  would  have  been  thro^ni 
away,  and  Qrandcourt  would  have  been  paid  forgiving  up  interests 
that  had  tamed  out  good  for  nothinc ;  but  Sir  Hugo  set  down  this 
risk  as  ft^  and  of  late  years  he  had  husbanded  his  fortune  so  well 
by  the  working  of  mines  and  the  sale  of  leases  that  he  was  prepared 
for  an  outlay. 

Here  was  an  object  that  made  him  careful  to  avoid  any  quarrel 
with  Qrandcourt  Some  vears  before,  when  he  was  making  improve- 
nenta  at  the  Abbey,  and  needed  Qrandcourfs  concurrence  m  his 
fellinff  an  obstructive  mass  of  timber  on  the  demesne,  he  had  con- 
^tatubted  himself  on  finding  that  there  was  no  active  spite  against 
bim  in  his  nephew's  peculiar  mind ;  and  nothing  had  since  occurred 
to  make  them  hate  each  other  more  than  was  compatible  with  per- 
fect politeness,  or  wi^i  any  accommodation  that  could  be  strictly 
nmtaaL 

Qrandcourt,  on  his  side,  thoup^t  his  uncle  a  sunerfluity  and  a  bore, 
Ukd  felt  that  the  list  of  things  m  general  would  be  improved  when- 
ever Sir  Hueo  came  to  be  expunged.  But  he  had  been  made  aware 
through  Luui,  always  a  useful  medium,  of  the  baronet's  inclinations 
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concerning  Diplow,  and  he  was  ratified  to  have  the  alternative  of 
the  money  in  his  mind :  even  if  He  had  not  thought  it  in  the  least 
likely  that  he  would  choose  to  accept  it,  his  sense  of  power  woald 
have  been  flattered  by  his  being  able  to  refuse  what  Sir  Hugo  de- 
sired. The  hinted  transaction  had  told  for  something  among  the 
motives  which  had  made  him  ask  for  a  yearns  tenancy  of  Diplow, 
which  it  had  rather  annoyed  Sir  Hugo  to  grant,  because  the  excellent 
hunting  in  the  neighbourhood  might  decide  Qrandcourt  not  to  part 
with  his  chance  of  future  possession ; — a  man  who  has  two  places,  in 
one  of  which  the  hunting  is  less  good,  naturally  desiring  a  thiixl 
where  it  is  better.  Also,  Lush  had  thrown  out  to  Sir  Hu^  the  pro- 
bability that  Qrandcourt  would  woo  and  win  Miss  Anowpoint,  and  in 
that  case  ready  money  might  be  less  of  a  temptation  to  him.  Hence, 
on  this  unexpected  meeting  at  Leubronn,  the  baronet  felt  much 
curiosity  to  know  how  things  had  been  going  on  at  Diplow,  was  bent 
en  bein^  as  civil  as  possible  to  his  nephew,  and  looked  forward  to 
some  private  chat  with  Lush. 

Between  Deronda  and  Qrandcourt  there  was  a  more  faintly  marked 
but  peculiar  relation,  depending;  on  circumstances  which  have  yet  to 
be  made  known.  But  on  no  side  was  there  any  sign  of  suppressed 
chagrin  on  the  first  meeting  at  the  table  cPMte,  an  hour  after  Grand- 
court's  arrival ;  and  when  Uie  quartette  of  gentlemen  afterwards  met 
on  the  terrace,  without  Lady  Mallinger,  they  moved  off  together  to 
saunter  through  the  rooms.  Sir  Hugo  saying  as  they  entered  the  laige 
saal — 

"  Did  you  play  much  at  Baden,  Qrandcourt  ? " 

"  No ;  I  looked  on  and  betted  a  little  with  some  Russians  there." 

"  Had  you  luck  ? " 

"  What  did  I  win,  Lush  ? " 

"  You  brought  away  about  two  hundred,''  said  Lush. 

"  You  are  not  here  for  the  sake  of  the  play,  then  ?  '*  said  Sir  Hugo. 

''  No ;  I  don't  care  about  play  now.  It's  a  confounded  strain," 
said  Qrandcourt,  whose  diamond  ring  and  demeanour,  as  he  moved 
along  plaving  slightly  with  his  whisker,  were  being  a  good  deal 
stared  at  by  roug^  foreigners  interested  in  a  new  milord. 

*'  The  fact  is,  somebody  should  invent  a  mill  to  do  amusements 
for  you,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Sir  Hugo,  "  as  the  Tartars  get  their 
praying  done.  But  I  aeree  with  you ;  I  never  cared  for  play.  It'a 
monotonous — ^knits  the  Drain  up  into  meshes.  And  it  knocks  me  up 
to  watch  it  now.  I  suppose  one  gets  poisoned  with  the  bad  air.  1 
never  stay  here  more  than  ten  minutes.  But  where's  your  gambling 
beautv,  Deronda  ?    Have  you  seen  her  lately  1 " 

'*  she's  gone,^  said  Deronda,  curtlv. 

"  An  uncommonly  fine  girl,  a  perfect  Diana,"  said  Sir  Hugo,  turn- 
ing to  Qrandcourt  again.  "  Really  worth  a  little  straining  to  look  at 
her.  I  saw  her  winning,  and  she  took  it  as  coolly  as  if  she  had  known 
it  all  beforehand.  The  same  day  Deronda  happened  to  see  her  losing 
like  wildfire^  and  she  bore  it  with  immense  pluck.    I  suppose  she 
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was  cleaned  out,  or  was  wise  enough  to  stop  in  time.    How  do  you 
know  she's  gone  7 " 

*^  Oh,  hj  me  Visitor-list,"  said  Deronda,  with  a  scarcely  perceptible 
slimg.  **  Vandemoodt  told  me  her  name  was  Harleth,  and  she  was 
with  the  Buon  and  Baroness  von  Langen.  I  saw  by  the  list  that 
Miss  Harleth  was  no  lon^r  there.'' 

This  held  no  farther  mformation  for  Lnsh  than  that  Gwendolen 
had  been  gambling.  He  had  already  looked  at  the  list,  and  ascer- 
tsined  that  Gwendolen  had  gone,  but  he  had  no  intention  of  thrust- 
ing diis  knowledge  on  Grandconrt  before  he  asked  for  it ;  and  he  had 
not  asked,  finding  it  enough  to  believe  that  the  object  of  search  would 
tun  up  somewhere  or  other. 

But  now  Grandconrt  had  heard  what  was  rather  piquant,  and  not 
a  wend  about  Miss  Harleth  had  been  missed  by  him.    After  a  mo- 
ment's pause  he  said  to  Deronda — 
•*  Do  you  know  those^ople — the  Langens  1  * 
**  I  have  talked  with  uiem  a  little  since  Miss  Harleth  went  away. 
I  knew  nothine  of  them  before." 
"  Where  is  sne  gone— do  you  know  ? " 

**  She  is  gone  home,"  said  Deronda,  coldlv,  as  if  he  wished  to  say 
no  more.  But  then,  from  a  fresh  impulse,  he  turned  to  look  mark- 
edly St  Grandconrt,  and  added, ''  But  it  is  possible  you  know  her. 
Her  home  is  not  &r  from  Diplow :  Ofifendene,  near  Wancester." 

Deronda,  taming  to  look  straight  at  Grandconrt  who  was  on  his 
left  bmd,  might  have  been  a  subject  for  those  old  painters  who  liked 
contrasts  of  temperament  There  was  a  calm  intensity  of  life  and 
nchneas  of  tint  in  his  face  that  on  a  sudden  gaze  from  him  was  rather 
rtaitling,  and  often  made  him  seem  to  have  spoken,  so  that  servants 
and  officials  asked  him  automatically, ''  what  aid  you  say,  sir  ? "  when 
he  had  been  quite  silent  Grandcourt  himself  felt  an  irritation, 
which  he  did  not  show  except  by  a  slight  movement  of  the  eyelids, 
at  Deronda's  turning  round  on  him  when  he  was  not  asked  to  do 
more  than  speak.  &t  he  answered,  with  his  usual  drawl,  '^  Yes,  I 
know  her,"  and  paused  with  his  shoulder  towards  Deronda,  to  look 
at  the  gambling. 

**  What  of  her,  eh  ? "  asked  Sir  Hugo  of  Lush,  as  the  three  moved 
on  a  little  war.  **  She  must  be  a  new-comer  at  Offendene.  Old 
Blenny  lived  there  after  the  dowa^r  died." 

^'^  A  little  too  mudi  of  her,"  said  Lui^  in  a  low,  significant  tone; 
not  sorry  to  let  Sir  Hugo  know  the  state  of  affairs. 

'^  Why  ?  how  ?  "  said  the  baronet.  They  all  moved  out  of  the  wUon 
into  a  more  airy  promenade. 

"  He  has  been  on  the  brink  of  marrying  her,"  Lush  went  on.  *'  But 
I  hope  it's  off  now.  She's  a  niece  of  the  clergyman — Gascoigne — at 
Penidcote.  Her  mother  is  a  widow  with  a  brood  of  daughters.  This 
cirl  will  have  nothing,  and  is  as  dangerous  as  sunpowder.  It  would 
De  a  foolish. marriage.  But  she  has  taken  a  ireaK  against  him,  for 
she  ran  off  here  witnout  notice,  when  he  had  agreed  to  call  the  next 
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day.  The  fact  is,  he's  here  after  her ;  but  he  was  in  no  &;reat  hurry, 
and  between  his  caprice  and  hers  they  are  likely  enougn  not  to  get 
together  again.  But  of  course  he  has  lost  his  chance  with  the 
heiress." 

Qrandcourt  joining  them  said,  "  What  a  beastly  den  this  is !— a 
worse  hole  than  Baden.     I  shall  go  back  to  the  hoteL" 

When  Sir  Hugo  and  Deronda  were  alone,  the  baronet  began — 

**  Bather  a  pretty  story.  That  girl  has  some  drama  in  her.  She 
must  be  worth  runninc  after — has  de  Vimpr^vu.  I  diink  her  appear- 
ance on  the  scene  has  bettered  my  chance  of  getting  Diplow,  whether 
the  marriase  comes  off  or  not." 

''I  should  hope  a  marriage  like  that  would  not  come  ofi^"  said 
Deronda,  in  a  tone  of  disffust. 

'*  What !  are  you  a  little  touched  with  the  sublime  lash  f "  said  Sir 
Hugo,  i>utting  up  his  glasses  to  help  his  short  sight  in  looking  at  his 
companion.    ''  Ai^  you  inclined  to  run  after  her  1 " 

'*  On  the  contrary,"  said  Deronda,  <'  I  should  rather  be  inclined  to 
run  away  from  her." 

"Why,  you  would  easily  cut  out  Grandcourt.  A  girl  with  her 
spirit  would  think  you  the  finer  match  of  the  two,"  said  Sir  Hugo, 
who  often  tried  Deronda*s  patience  by  finding  a  joke  in  impossible 
advice.  (A  difference  of  taste  in  jokes  is  a  great  strain  on  the  i^ec- 
tions.) 

'*  I  suppose  pedigree  and  land  belong  to  a  fine  match,"  said  Der- 
onda, coldly. 

"  The  best  horse  will  win  in  spite  of  pedigree,  my  boy.  Yon  re- 
member Napoleon's  mot—Je  ttm  un  ancStre"  said  Sir  Hugo,  who 
habitually  undervalued  birth,  as  men  after  dining  well  oft^  agree 
that  the  good  of  life  is  distributed  with  wonderful  equality. 

''  I  am  not  sure  that  I  want  to  be  an  ancestor,"  said  Deronda.  "  It 
doesn't  seem  to  me  the  rarest  sort  of  origination." 

"  You  won't  run  after  the  pretty  gambler,  then  ? "  said  Sir  Hugo, 
putting  down  his  glasses. 

«  Decidedly  not." 

This  answer  was  jjerfectly  truthful;  nevertheless  it  had  passed 
through  Deronda's  mind  that  under  other  circumstances  he  should 
have  given  way  to  the  interest  this  girl  had  raised  in  him,  and  tried 
16  know  more  of  her.  But  his  history  had  given  him  a  stronger  bias 
in  another  direction.    He  felt  himself  in  no  sense  free. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

Mm,  like  pUnetB,  have  trath  a  visible  and  an  invisible  history.  Tim  astronomer 
threads  the  darkneH  with  strict  deduction,  accounting  so  for  every  visible  arc  in  the 
vtzMierer's  (nrbit:  and  the  narrator  of  human  actions,  if  he  did  his  work  with  the  same 
completeness,  would  have  to  thread  the  hidden  pathways  of  feeling  and  thought  which 
lead  up  to  every  montent  of  action,  and  to  those  moments  of  Intense  suffenng  which 
take  the  qoslitj  of  aetioii— like  the  cry  of  Prometheus,  whose  chained  angiUah  seems  a 
gretter  energy  than  the  aea  and  sky  he  invokes  and  the  deity  he  defies. 


Deronda's  circumstances,  indeedy  had  been  exceptional.  One  mo- 
ment had  been  burnt  into  his  life  as  its  chief  epoch — a  moment  full 
of  July  sunshine  and  laige  pink  roses  shedding  their  last  petals  on  a 
f^iass^  court  enclose^  on  three  sides  by  a  Gotnic  cloister.  Imagine 
Iiim  m  such  &  scene  :  a  boy  of  thirteen,  stretched  prone  on  the  grass 
where  it  was  in  shadow,  hu  curly  head  propped  on  his  arms  over  a 
book,  while  his  tutor,  also  reading,  sat  on  a  camp-stool  under  shelter. 
Deronda's  book  was  Sismondi's  History  of  the  Italian  Republics : — 
^e  lad  had  a  passion  for  history,  ea^er  to  know  how  time  had  been 
tilled  up  since  the  Flood,  and  how  things  were  carried  on  in  the  dull 
peiiods.  Suddenly  he  let  down  his  left  arm  and  looked  at  his  tutor, 
sayine  in  purest  boyish  tones — 

"  Mr  Fraser,  how  was  it  that  the  popes  and  cardinals  always  had 
so  many  nephews  ?  *' 

The  tutor,  an  able  young  Scotchman  who  acted  as  Sir  Hugo  Mal- 
lingei^s  secretary,  roused  rather  imwillingl^  from  his  political 
economy,  answered  with  the  clear-cut,  emphatic  chant  whicn  makes 
a  truth  doubly  telling  in  Scotch  utterance — 

**  Their  own  children  were  called  nephews." 

"Why?*;  said  Deronda. 

''It  was  just  for  the  propriety  of  the  thing  ;  because,  as  you  know 
very  well,  priests  don't  many,  and  the  childien  were  iUeffitimate." 

Mr  Fraser,  thrusting  out  his  lower  lip  and  making  his  cnant  of  the 
last  word  the  more  emphatic  for  a  little  impatience  at  being  inter- 
rupted, had  already  turned  his  eves  on  his  book  again,  while  Der- 
onda,  as  if  somethmg  had  stiing  him,  started  up  in  a  sitting  attitude 
with  his  back  to  the  tutor. 

He  had  always  called  Sir  Hugo  Mallinger  his  uncle,  and  when  it 
once  occurred  to  him  to  ask  about  his  father  and  mother,  the  baronet 
W  answered,  ^  Tou  lost  your  father  and  mother  when  you  were 
<iuite  a  little  one ;  that  is  why  I  take  care  of  you."  Daniel  then 
straining  to  discern  something  in  that  early  twilight,  had  a  dim  sense 
of  having  been  kissed  very  much,  and  surrounded  by  thin,  cloudy, 
'cented  drapery,  till  his  fingers  caught  in  something  hard,  which 
hurt  him,  and  ne  began  to  cry.  Every  other  memory  ne  had  was  of 
the  little  world  in  which  he  still  lived.  And  at  that  time  he  did  not 
mind  about  learning  more,  for  he  was  too  fond  of  Sir  Hugo  to  be 
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Borry  for  tlie  loss  of  unknown  parents.  Life  was  very  delightful  to 
the  lad,  with  an  uncle  who  was  always  indulgent  and  cheerful — s. 
fine  man  in  the  bright  noon  of  life,  whom  Daniel  thought  absolutely 
perfect,  and  whose  place  was  one  of  the  finest  in  England,  at  once 
nistorical,  romantic,  and  home-like  :  a  picturesque  architectural  out- 
growth from  an  abbey,  which  had  still  remnants  of  the  old  monastic 
trunk.  Diplow  lav  in  another  county,  and  was  a  comparatirely 
landless  place  which  had  come  into  the  fSunily  from  a  rich  lawrer  on 
the  female  side  who  wore  the  perruque  of  the  Restoration ;  whereas 
the  MaUingers  had  the  grant  of  Monk's  Topping  under  Hen^  the 
Eighth,  and  ages  before  had  held  the  neighbouring  lands  of  King's 
Topping,  tracing  indeed  their  origin  to  a  certain  Hugues  le  MaHngre, 
who  came  in  with  the  Conqueror — and  also  apparently  with  a  sickly 
complexion  which  had  been  happily  corrected  in  his  descendants. 
Two  rows  of  these  descendants,  direct  and  collateral,  females  of  the 
male  line,  and  males  of  the  female^  looked  down  in  tiie  gallery  over 
the  cloisters  on  the  nephew  Darnel  afl  he  walked  there:  men  in 
armour  with  pointed  beards  and  arched  eyebrows,  pinched  ladies  in 
hoops  and  ruffs  with  no  fieice  to  speak  of ;  grave-looking  men  in  black 
velvet  and  stuffed  hips,  and  fair,  frightened  women  holding  little 
boys  by  the  hand  ;  smiling  politicians  in  magnificent  perruques,  and 
ladies  of  the  prize-animal  Kmd,  ¥dth  rosebua  mouths  and  rail  eye- 
lids, according  to  Lely  ;  then  a  generation  whose  faces  were  revised 
and  embellished  in  the  taste  of  Mueller ;  and  so  on  through  refined 
editions  of  the  family  types  in  the  time  of  Reynolds  and  Romner, 
till  the  line  ended  with  Sir  Hugo  and  his  younser  brother  Henleign. 
This  last  had  married  Miss  Grandcourt,  and  taken  her  name  alon^ 
with  her  estates,  thus  making  a  junction  between  two  equally  old 
families,  impaling  the  three  &racens*  heads  proper  and  three  bexants 
of  the  one  with  Uie  tower  and  falcons  argent  of  the  other,  and,  as  it 
happened,  uniting  their  highest  advantag^es  in  the  prospects  of  that 
Henleigh  Mallinger  Grandcourt  who  is  at  present  more  of  an 
acquaintance  to  us  than  either  Sir  Hugo  or  his  nephew  Daniel 
Deronda. 

In  Sir  Hugo's  youthful  portrait  with  rolled  collar  and  high  cravat. 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  had  done  justice  to  the  agreeable  alacrity  of 
expression  and  sanguine  temperament  still  to  be  seen  in  the  original} 
but  had  done  something  more  than  justice  in  slightly  lengthening 
the  nose,  which  was  in  reality  shorter  than  might  have  oeen  expected 
in  a  Mallinger.  Happily  the  appropriate  nose  of  the  family  reap- 
peared in  bis  younger  orother,  and  was  to  be  seen  in  aU  its  refined 
regularity  in  his  nephew  Mallinger  Grandcourt.  But  in  the  nephew 
Daniel  Deronda  the  family  faces  of  various  types,  »een  on  the  walls 
of  the  gallery,  found  no  reflex.  Still  he  was  handsomer  than  any  of 
them,  and  when  he  was  thirteen  might  have  served  as  model  for  any 
painter  who  wanted  to  image  the  most  memorable  of  boys:  you 
could  hardly  have  seen  his  face  thoroughly  meeting  yours  without 
believing  that  human  creatures  had  done  nobly  in  times  past,  and 
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might  do  more  nobly  in  time  to  come.  The  finest  childlike  faces 
have  this  consecrating  power,  and  make  ns  shudder  anew  at  all  the 
grossness  and  basely-wrought  griefs  of  the  world,  lest  they  should 
enter  here  and  defile. 

But  at  this  moment  on  the  grass  amon^  the  rose-petals,  Daniel 
Deronda  was  making  a  first  acquaintance  with  those  griefs.  A  new 
idea  had  entered  his  mind,  and  was  beginning  to  chancre  the  aspect 
of  his  habitual  feelings  as  happy  careless  voyagers  are  uianged  wnen 
the  sky  suddenly  threatens  ana  the  thought  of  danger  arises.  He  sat 
perfectly  still  with  his  back  to  the  tutor,  while  his  face  expressed  rapid 
inir&rd  transition.  The  d^p  blush,  which  had  come  when  he  fost 
ctarted  up,  gradually  subsided ;  but  his  features  kept  that  indescrib- 
able look  of  subdued  activity  which  often  accompanies  a  new  mental 
mrrey  of  familiar  fJEUSts.  He,  had  not  lived  with  other  boys,  and  his 
mind  showed  the  same  blending  of  child's  ignorance  with  surprising 
knowledge  which  is  oftener  seen  in  bright  girls.  Having  read 
Shakespeare  as  well  as  a  great  deal  of  history,  he  could  have  talked 
with  the  wisdom  of  a  bookish  child  about  men  who  were  bom  out 
of  wedlock  and  were  held  unfortunate  in  consequence,  being  under 
disadvantages  which  required  them  to  be  a  sort  of  heroes  if  they  were 
to  work  themselves  up  to  an  equal  standing  with  their  legally  bom 
bro&ers.  But  he  had  never  brought  such  knowledge  into  any 
aoociation  with  his  own  lot,  which  nad  been  too  easy  for  him  ever 
to  think  about  it — ^until  this  moment  when  there  had  darted  into 
his  mind  with  the  magic  of  quick  compaiison,  the  possibility  that 
here  was  the  secret  of  ms  own  birth,  and  that  the  man  whom  he 
called  uncle  was  really  his  father.  Some  children,  even  younger 
than  Daniel,  have  known  the  first  arrival  of  care,  like  an  ominous 
irremovable  guest  in  their  tender  lives,  on  the  discoveiy  that  their 
parents,  whom  they  had  imagined  able  to  buy  everything,  were  poor 
and  in  hard  money  troubles.  Daniel  felt  the  presence  of  a  new  guest 
who  seemed  to  come  with  an  enigmatic  veiled  face,  and  to  carry 
dimly>con1ectured,  dreaded  revelations.    The  ardour  which  he  had 

S'ven  to  the  imaginary  world  in  his  books  suddenly  rushed  towards 
s  own  history  and  spent  its  pictorial  energy  there,  explaining  what 
he  knew,  representing  the  unknown.  The  uncle  whom  he  loved 
very  dearly  took  the  aspect  of  a  father  who  held  secrets  about  him — 
who  had  done  him  a  wrong — ^yes,  a  wrong :  and  what  had  become  of 
his  mother,  from  whom  he  must  have  been  taken  away  ? — Secrets 
about  which  he,  Daniel,  could  never  inquire ;  for  to  speak  or  be 
spoken  to  about  these  new  thoughts  seemed  like  falling  flakes  of  fire 
to  his  imagination.  Those  who  have  known  an  impassioned  child- 
hood will  understand  this  dread  of  utterance  about  any  shame  con- 
nected with  their  parents.  The  impetuous  advent  of  new  images 
took  possession  of  him  with  the  force  of  fact  for  the  first  time  tmd, 
and  left  him  no  immediate  power  for  the  reflection  that  he  might  be 
trembling  at  a  fiction  of  his  own.  The  terrible  sense  of  collision 
between  a  strong  rush  of  feeling  and  ^e  dread  of  its  betrayd,  foimd 
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relief  at  length  in  big  slow  teaiSi  which  fell  without  restraint  until 
the  voice  of  Mr  Fraser  was  heard  saying — 

^  DanieL  do  you  see  that  you  are  sitting  on  the  bent  pages  of  your 
hook  ? » 

Daniel  immediately  moved  the  book  without  turning  round,  and 
after  holding  it  before  him  for  an  instant,  rose  with  it  and  walked 
away  into  the  open  grounds,  where  he  could  dry  his  tears  unobserved. 
The  first  shock  of  su^estion  past,  he  could  remember  that  he  had 
no  certainty  how  things  really  had  been,  and  that  he  had  been 
making  conjectures  about  his  own  history,  as  he  had  often  made 
stories  about  Pericles  or  Columbus,  just  to  fill  up  the  blanks  before 
they  became  fieunous.  Only  there  came  back  certain  facts  which  had 
an  obstinate  reality, — almost  like  the  fragments  of  a  bridge,  telling 
you  unmistakably  how  the  arches  lay.  And  again  there  came  a 
mood  in  which  his  conjectures  seemed  like  a  doubt  of  religion,  to  be 
banished  as  an  offence,  and  a  mean  prying  after  what  he  was  not 
meant  to  know ;  for  there  was  hardly  a  delicacv  of  feeling  this  lad 
was  not  capable  of.  But  the  summing  up  of  all  his  fluctuating  ex- 
perience at  this  epoch  was,  that  a  secret  impression  had  come  to  him 
which  had  given  nim  something  like  a  new  sense  in  relation  to  all 
the  elements  of  his  life.  And  the  idea  that  others  probably  knew 
concerning  him  which  they  did  not  choose  to  mention,  and 
which  he  would  not  have  had  them  mention,  set  up  in  him  a  pre- 
mature reserve  which  helped  to  intensify  his  inward  experience.  His 
ears  were  open  now  to  words  which  before  that  Jnlv  day  would  have 
passed  b^  iiim  unnoted;  and  round  ev^  trivial  incident  which 
imagination  could  connect  with  his  suspicions,  a  newly-roused  set  of 
feelings  were  ready  to  cluster  themselves. 

One  such  incident  a  month  later  wrought  itself  deeply  into  his 
life.  Daniel  had  not  only  one  of  those  thrilling  boy  voices  which 
seem  to  bring  an  idyllic  heaven  and  earth  before  our  eyes,  but  a  fine 
musical  instinct,  and  had  early  made  out  accompaniments  for  him- 
self on  the  piano,  while  he  sang  from  memory.  Since  then  he  had 
had  some  teaching,  and  Sir  Hugo,  who  delighted  in  the  boy,  used  to 
ask  for  his  music  in  the  presence  of  guests.  One  morning  after  he 
had  been  singing  ''Sweet  Echo"  before  a  small  party  of  gentlemen 
whom  the  rain  had  kept  in  the  house,  the  baronet,  passing  from  a 
smiling  remark  to  his  next  neighbour,  said — 

•*Oome  here,  Dan  I " 

The  boy  came  forward  with  unusual  reluctance.  He  wore  an  em- 
broidered holland  blouse  which  set  off  the  rich  colouring  of  his  head 
and  throat,  and  the  resistant  cpavit^r  about  his  mouth  and  eyes  as  he 
was  being  smiled  upon,  maae  their  l^uty  the  more  impreesiTe. 
£ve^  one  was  admiring  him. 

**  What  do  you  say  to  being  a  creat  singer  f  Should  you  like  to  1)€ 
adored  by  the  world  and  take  uie  house  by  storm,  like  Mario  and 
Tamberlikr 

Daniel  reddened  instantaneously,  but  there  was  a  just  perceptible 
interval  before  he  answered  with  angry  decision — 
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"No;  I  should  hate  it ! " 

"Well,  well,  well!"  said  Sir  Hugo,  with  surprised  kindliness 
intended  to  be  soothing.  But  Daniel  turned  away  ouickly,  left  the 
room,  and  going  to  his  own  chamber  threw  himself  on  the  broad 
i^iudow-flill,  which  was  a  favourite  retreat  of  his  when  he  had 
nothing  particular  to  do.  Here  he  could  see  the  rain  gradually  sub- 
siding with  gleams  through  the  parting  clouds  which  lit  up  a  great 
itach  of  the  park,  where  the  old  oaks  stood  apart  £rom  eadi  other, 
aud  the  bordering  wood  was  pierced  with  a  green  glade  which  met 
the  eastern  sky.  This  was  a  scene  which  had  always  been  part  of 
lib  home — ^psot  of  the  dignified  ease  which  had  been  a  matter  of 
course  in  his  life.  And  his  ardent  clinging  nature  had  appropriated 
it  all  with  affection.  He  knew  a  great  deal  of  what  it  was  to  be  a 
K^tleman  by  inheritance,  and  without  thinking  much  about  himself 
—for  he  was  a  boy  of  active  perceptions  and  easily  forgot  his  own 
existence  in  that  of  Robert  Bruce — he  had  never  supposed  that  he 
could  be  shut  out  from  such  a  lot,  or  have  a  very  different  part  in 
the  world  from  that  of  the  uncle  who  petted  him.  It  is  possible 
(though  not  greatly  believed  in  at  present)  to  be  fond  of  poverty  and 
take  it  for  a  bride,  to  prefer  scoured  deal,  red  quairies,  and  white- 
wash for  one's  private  surroundings,  to  delight  in  no  splendour  but 
what  has  open  doors  for  the  whole  nation,  and  to  glory  m  having  no 
Ptivilege  except  such  as  nature  insists  on ;  and  noblemen  have  been 
uown  to  run  away  from  elaborate  ease  and  the  option  of  idleness, 
that  they  might  bind  themselves  for  small  pay  to  hard-handed  labour. 
Bat  Daniel's  tastes  were  altogether  in  keeping  ¥dth  his  nurture :  his 
disposition  was  one  in  which  everyday  scenes  and  habits  beget  not 
tnnui  or  rebellion,  but  delight,  affection,  aptitudes ;  and  now  the  lad 
had  been  stung  to  the  quick  by  the  idea  that  his  tmcle — perhaps  his 
father — ^thoui^ht  of  a  career  n>r  him  which  was  totally  unlike  his 
own,  and  which  he  knew  very  well  was  not  thought  of  among  pos- 
sible destinations  for  the  sons  of  English  gentlemen.  He  had  often 
stayed  in  London  with  Sir  Hugo,  who  to  indulge  the  boy's  ear  had 
canied  him  to  the  onera  to  hear  the  great  tenors,  so  that  the  image 
of  a  sin^r  taking  tne  house  by  storm  was  very  vivid  to  him  ;  but 
now,  spite  of  his  musical  gift,  he  set  himself  bitterly  against  the 
uotion  of  being  dressed  up  to  sing  before  all  those  fine  people  who 
would  not  care  about  him  except  as  a  wonderful  toy.  That  Sir  Hugo 
should  have  thought  of  him  in  that  position  for  a  moment,  seemed 
to  Daniel  an  unmistakable  proof  that  there  was  something  about  his 
birth  which  threw  him  out  from  the  class  of  gentlemen  to  which  the 
baronet  belonged.  Would  it  ever  be  mentioned  to  him?  Would 
the  time  come  when  his  uncle  would  tell  him  everything?  He 
shrank  from  the  prospect :  in  his  imagination  he  preferred  ignorance. 
If  his  father  had  been  wicked — Daniel  inwardly  used  strong  words, 
for  he  was  feeling  the  injury  done  him  as  a  maimed  boy  £els  ihe 
crushed  limb  which  for  others  is  merely  reckoned  in  an  average  of 
accidents — if  his  father  had  done  any  wrong,  he  wished  it  might 
never  be  Fpoken  of  to  him :  it  was  already  a  cutting  thought  that 
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such  knowledge  might  be  in  other  minds.  Was  it  in  Mr  Frasei's  ? 
probably  not,  else  he  would  not  have  spoken  in  that  way  about  the 
pope's  nephews :  Daniel  fancied,  as  olaer  people  do,  that  eveir  one 
else's  consciousness  was  as  active  as  his  own  on  a  matter  which  was 
vital  to  him.  Did  Turvey  the  valet  know  ? — and  old  Mrs  French 
the  housekeeper  ? — and  Banks  the  bailiff,  with  whom  he  had  ridden 
about  the  farms  on  his  pony  ? — ^And  now  there  came  back  the  recol- 
lection of  a  day  some  years  before  when  he  was  drinking  Mrs  Banks's 
whey,  and  Banks  said  to  his  wife  with  a  wink  and  a  cunning  laugh, 
"He  features  the  mother,  ehl**  At  that  time  little  Daniel  had 
merely  thought  that  Banks  made  a  silly  face,  as  the  common  farm- 
ing men  often  did — ^laughing  at  what  was  not  laughable ;  and  he 
raUier  resented  being  winked  at  and  talked  of  as  if  he  did  not  xmder- 
stand  everything.  But  now  that  small  incident  became  information : 
it  was  to  be  reasoned  on.  How  could  he  be  like  his  mother  and  not 
like  his  father  ?  His  mother  must  have  been  &  Mallinger,  if  Sir 
Hugo  were  his  uncle.  But  no !  His  father  misht  have  been  Sir 
Hugo's  brother  and  have  changed  his  name,  as  Mr  Henleigh  Mal- 
linger did  when  he  married  Miss  Qrandcourt.  But  then,  why  had 
he  never  heard  Sir  Hugo  speak  of  his  brother  Deronda,  as  he  spoke 
of  his  brother  Qrandcourt  1  Daniel  had  never  before  cared  aoout 
the  family  tree — only  about  that  ancestor  who  had  killed  three 
Saracens  in  one  encounter.  But  now  his  mind  turned  to  a  cabinet 
of  estate-maps  in  the  library,  where  he  had  once  seen  an  illuminated 
parchment  hanging  out,  that  Sir  Hugo  said  was  the  family  tree. 
The  phrase  was  new  and  odd  to  him — he  was  a  little  fellow  then, 
hardly  more  than  half  his  present  age — ^and  he  gave  it  no  predse 
meaning.  He  knew  more  now  and  wished  that  he  could  examine 
that  parchment  He  imagined  that  the  cabinet  was  always  locked, 
and  longed  to  try  it  But  here  he  checked  himself.  He  might  be 
seen ;  and  he  would  never  bring  himself  near  even  a  silent  admission 
of  the  sore  that  had  opened  in  him. 

It  is  in  such  experiences  of  boy  or  girlhood,  while  eldeis  are 
debating  whether  most  education  lies  in  science  or  literatiu^,  that 
the  main  lines  of  character  are  often  laid  down.  If  Daniel  had  been 
of  a  less  ardently  affectionate  nature,  the  reserve  about  himself  and 
the  supposition  that  others  had  something  to  his  disadvantage  in 
their  mmds,  might  have  turned  into  a  hard,  proud  antagonisuL  But 
inborn  lovingness  was  strong  enough  to  keep  itself  level  with  resent- 
ment There  was  hardly  any  creature  in  his  habitual  world  that  he 
was  not  fond  of ;  teasing  them  occasionally,  of  course — all  except  his 
uncle,  or  "  Nunc,''  as  Sir  Hugo  had  taught  him  to  say ;  for  the 
baronet  was  the  reverse  of  a  strait-laced  man,  and  left  his  di^ty  to 
take  care  of  itself.  Him  Daniel  loved  in  that  deep-rooted  fibal  way 
which  makes  children  always  the  happier  for  being  in  the  same  room 
w^ith  father  or  mother,  though  their  occupations  may  be  quite  apart 
Sir  Hugo's  watch-chain  and  seals,  his  handwriting,  his  moae  of 
smoking  and  of  talking  to  his  dogs  and  horses,  had  all  a  rightness 
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and  cbann  about  tbem  to  the  boy  which  went  along  with  the  happi- 
ness of  morning  and  breakfast-time.  That  Sir  Hngo  had  always 
been  a  Whig,  made  Tories  and  Badicals  equally  opponents  of  the  truest 
and  best;  and  the  books  he  had  written  were  all  seen  under  the 
ume  consecration  of  loving  belief  which  differenced  what  was  his 
from  what  was  not  his,  in  spite  of  general  resemblance.  Those 
wiitings  were  Tarioos,  from  yolumes  of  travel  in  the  brilliant  style, 
to  articles  on  things  in  general,  and  pamphlets  on  political  crises ; 
but  to  Daniel  they  were  alike  in  having  an  unquestionable  rightness 
by  which  other  people's  information  could  be  tested. 

Who  cannot  imagine  the  bitterness  of  a  first  suspicion  that  some- 
thmg  in  this  object  of  complete  love  was  not  quite  right  ?  Children 
demand  that  their  heroes  should  be  fleckless,  and  easily  believe  them 
so:  perhaps  a  first  discoveiy  to  the  contrary  is  hardly  a  less  revolu- 
tionary shock  to  a  passionate  child  than  the  threatened  downfall  of 
habitual  bdliefs  wnich  makes  the  world  seem  to  totter  for  us  in 
luatorer  life. 

Bat  some  time  after  this  renewal  of  Daniel's  agitation  it  appeared 
that  Sir  Hugo  must  have  been  making  a  merely  playful  experiment 
in  his  question  about  the  singing.  He  sent  for  Daniel  into  the 
libiary,  and  looking  up  from  his  writiuff  as  the  boy  entered  thrtw 
himself  sideways  in  his  arm-chair.  *'  Ah,  Dan !  **  he  said  kindly, 
drawing  one  of  the  old  embroidered  stools  close  to  him.  "  Come  and 
sit  down  here." 

Daniel  obeyed,  and  Sir  Hugo  put  a  gentle  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
looking  at  him  affectionately. 

"  What  is  it,  my  boy  1  Have  you  heard  anything  that  has  put 
yon  out  of  spirits  lately  ? " 

Daniel  was  determined  not  to  let  the  tears  come,  but  he  could  not 
jipeak. 

''All  changes  are  painful  when  people  have  been  happv,  you 
know,"  said  Sir  Hugo^  lifting  his  hand  from  the  boy's  shoulder  to 
*iis  dark  curls  and  rubbing  them  gently.  "  You  can't  be  educated 
f:xactly  as  I  wish  you  to  be  without  our  parting.  And  I  think  you 
will  find  a  great  deal  to  like  at  school.^ 

This  was  not  what  Daniel  expected,  and  was  so  far  a  relief,  which 
gave  him  spirit  to  answer — 

'*  Am  I  to  go  to  school  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  mean  you  to  go  to  Eton.  I  wish  you  to  have  the  educa- 
tion of  an  IgTigliftn  gentleman ;  and  for  that  it  is  necessaiy  that  you 
should  go  to  a  public  school  in  preparation  for  the  university :  Cam- 
bridge I  mean  you  to  go  to ;  it  was  my  own  university." 

Daniel's  colour  came  and  went. 

**  What  do  you  say,  sirrah  ? "  said  Sir  Hugo,  smiling. 

"  I  should  like  to  be  a  gentleman,"  said  Daniel,  with  firm  dis- 
tinctness, ''and  go  to  school,  if  that  is  what  a  gentleman's  son 
anst  do." 

Sir  Hugo  watched  him  silently  fbr  a  few  moments,  thinking  he 
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understood  now  why  the  lad  had  seemed  angry  at  the  notion  of 
becoming  a  singer.    Then  he  said  tenderly — 

'<  And  so  you  won*t  mind  aboat  leavin^g  your  old  Nunc  ? " 

"  YeSj  I  shall,"  said  Daniel,  clasping  Sir  Hugo's  caressing  aim  with 
both  his  hands.  '^  But  shan't  I  come  home  and  be  ynth  you  in  tlie 
holidays  1" 

"  Oh  yes,  generally,"  said  Sir  Hugo.  "  But  now  I  mean  you  to  ^ 
at  once  to  a  new  tutor,  to  break  the  change  for  you  before  you  go  iv 
Eton." 

After  this  interview  Daniel's  spirit  rose  again.  He  was  meant  to 
be  a  gentleman,  and  in  some  unaccountable  way  it  miffht  be  that  hi:< 
conjectures  were  all  wrong.  The  very  keenness  of  tiie  lad  taught 
him  to  find  comfort  in  his  ignorance.  While  he  was  bufljing  his 
mind  in  the  construction  of  possibilities,  it  became  plain  to  him  that 
there  must  be  possibilities  of  which  he  knew  nothing.  He  left  off 
brooding,  young  ioy  and  the  spirit  of  adventure  not  being  easily 
quenched  within  him,  and  in  the  interval  before  his  going  awav  he 
sang  about  the  house,  danced  among  the  old  servants,  making  tkem 
parting  gifts,  and  insisted  many  times  to  the  groom  on  the  care  that 
was  to  ro  taken  of  the  black  pony. 

**  Do  you  think  I  shall  know  much  less  than  the  other  boys,  Mr 
Eraser  ?^  said  Daniel.  It  was  his  bent  to  think  that  every  streuiger 
would  be  surprised  at  his  ignorance. 

"  There  are  dunces  to  h&  found  everywhere,"  said  the  judicious 
Eraser.  ^  You'll  not  be  the  big^t ;  but  you've  not  the  makings  of 
a  Porson  in  you,  or  a  Leibnitz  either." 

'<  I  don't  want  to  be  a  Porson  or  a  Leibnitz,"  said  Daniel.  *^  1 
would  rather  be  a  greater  leader,  like  Pericles  or  Washington." 

"  Ay,  ay ;  you've  a  notion  they  did  with  little  parsing,  and  less 
algebra  "  said  Fraser.  But  in  reality  he  thought  his  pupil  a  remark- 
able lad,  to  whom  one  thing  was  as  easy  as  another  if  he  had  only  a 
mind  to  it. 

Things  went  very  well  with  Daniel  in  his  new  world,  except  that 
a  boy  with  whom  he  was  at  once  inclined  to  strike  up  a  close  friend- 
ship talked  to  him  a  great  deal  about  his  home  and  parents,  and 
seemed  to  expect  a  like  expansiveness  in  return.  Daniel  immediately 
shrank  into  reserve,  and  this  experience  remained  a  check  on  his 
naturally  strong  bent  towards  the  formation  of  intimate  friendships. 
Every  one,  his  tutor  included,  set  him  down  as  a  reserved  boy, 
though  he  was  so  good-humoured  and  unassuming,  as  well  as  quick 
both  at  study  and  sport,  that  nobody  called  his  reserve  disaneeable. 
Certainly  his  face  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  that  favourable  inter- 
pretation ;  but  in  this  instance  the  beauty  of  the  closed  lips  told  no 
falsehood. 

A  surprise  that  came  to  him  before  his  first  vacationi  strengthened 
the  silent  consciousness  of  a  grief  within,  which  might  be  compared 
in  some  ways  ¥dth  Byron's  susceptibilitv  about  his  deformed  foot. 
Sir  Hugo  wrote  word  that  he  was  married  to  Miss  Raymond,  a  sweet 
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ladr  whom  Daniel  must  remember  having  seen.  The  event  would 
make  no  difference  about  his  spending  the  vacation  at  the  Abbey; 
he  would  find  Lady  Mallinger  a  new  mend  whom  he  would  be  sure 
to  love, — and  much  more  to  the  usual  effect  when  a  man,  having 
done  something  agreeable  to  himself  is  disposed  to  congratulate 
others  on  his  own  good  fortune,  and  the  deducible  satiafiGustonness  of 
erents  in  aeneral. 

Let  Sir  Hugo  be  partly  excused  until  the  grounds  of  his  action  can 
be  more  fully  known.    The  mistakes  in  his  behaviour  to  Deronda 
were  due  to  that  dulness  towards  what  maj^  be  going  on  in  other 
minds,  especially  the  minds  of  children,  wmch  is  among  the  com- 
monest deficiencies  even  in  good-natured  men  like  him,  when  life 
has  been  generally  easy  to  themselves,  and  their  energies  have  been 
Quietly  spent  in  feeling  gratified.    No  one  was  better  aware  than  he 
uat  Daniel  was  geneialfy  suspected  to  be  his  own  son.    But  he  was 
Ttleaaed  with  that  suspicion;  and  his  imagination  had  never  once 
been  troubled  with  tne  way  in  which  the  boy  himself  might  be 
affected,  either  then  or  in  the  future,  by  the  eniranatic  aspect  of  las 
drcomstances.    He  was  as  fond  of  him  as  could  be,  and  meant  the 
beat  bv  him.  And  considering  the  lightness  with  which  the  prepara- 
tion 01  young  lives  seems  to  lie  on  respectable  consciences.  Sir  Hugo 
Mallinffer  can  hardly  be  held  open  to  exceptional  reproach.    He  had 
been  a  bachelor  till  he  was  five-and-forty,  nad  alwavs  been  regarded 
di  a  fascinating  man  of  elegant  tastes ;  what  could  be  more  natural, 
even  accordins  to  the  index  of  language,  than  that  he  should  have  a 
beautifol  boy  like  the  little  Deronda  to  take  care  of?    The  mother 
might  even  perhaps  be  in  the  great  world — ^met  with  in  Sir  Hugo*B 
le^ences  abroad.    The  only  person  to  feel  any  objection  was  the 
bov  himself,  who  could  not  have  been  consulted.    And  the  boy's 
objections  had  never  been  dreamed  of  by  anybody  but  himself. 

By  the  time  Deronda  was  ready  to  go  U>  Cambridge,  Lady  Mal- 
linger had  already  three  daughters— charming  babies,  all  three,  but 
whose  sex  was  announced  as  a  melancholy  alternative,  the  offspring 
desired  being  a  son :  if  Sir  Hugo  had  no  son  the  succession  must  go 
to  lus  nephew  M^inger  Qrandcourt  Daniel  no  longer  held  a 
wavering  opinion  about  his  own  birth.  His  fuller  knowledge  had 
tended  to  convince  him  that  Sir  Hugo  was  his  father,  and  he  con- 
ceived that  tibe  baronet,  since  he  never  approached  a  communication 
on  the  subject,  wished  him  to  have  a  tacit  understanding  of  the  fact, 
and  to  accept  in  silence  what  would  be  generally  considered  more 
than  ^e  due  love  and  nurture;  Sir  Hugo%  marriage  might  certainly 
have  been  felt  as  a  new  eround  of  resentment  by  some  youths  in 
Deronda's  position,  and  the  timid  Lady  Mallinger  with  her  fast- 
coming  little  ones  might  have  been  images  to  scowl  at,  as  likely  to 
divert  much  that  was  disposable  in  the  feelings  and  possessions  of 
the  baronet  from  one  who  felt  his  own  claim  to  oe  prior.  But  hatred 
of  innocent  human  obstacles  was  a  form  of  moral  stupiditnr  not  in 
Deronda's  giain ;  even  the  indignation  which  had  long  mingled  itself 
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with  his  affection  for  Sir  Hu^o  took  the  quality  of  pain  rather  than 
of  temper ;  and  as  his  mind  npened  to  the  idea  of  tolerance  towards 
error,  he  habitually  linked  the  idea  with  his  own  silent  grieyances. 

The  sense  of  an  entailed  disadvantage— the  deformed  foot  doubt- 
fully hidden  by  the  shoe,  makes  a  restlessly  active  spiritual  yeest, 
and  easily  turns  a  self-centred,  unloving  nature  into  an  Ishmaelite. 
But  in  the  rarer  sort,  who  presently  see  their  own  frustrated  claim  as 
one  among  a  myriad,  the  inexorable  sorrow  takes  the  form  of  fellow- 
ship and  makes  the  imagination  tender.  Deronda*s  early-wakened 
susceptibility,  charged  at  first  with  ready  indignation  and  reaistaut 
pride,  had  raised  in  him  a  premature  reflection  on  certain  questions 
of  life ;  it  had  given  a  bias  to  his  conscience,  a  sympathy  witn  certain 
ills,  and  a  tension  of  resolve  in  certain  directions,  which  marked  him 
off  from  other  youths  much  more  than  any  talents  he  possessed. 

One  day  near  the  end  of  the  Long  Vacation,  when  he  had  been 
making  a  tour  in  the  Rhineland  with  his  Eton  tutor,  and  was  come 
for  a  farewell  stay  at  the  Abbey  before  going  to  Cambridge,  he  said 
to  Sir  Hugo — 

"  What  do  you  intend  me  to  be,  sir  ?"  They  were  in  the  libzar}% 
and  it  was  the  fresh  morning.  Sir  Hugo  had  called  him  in  to  read 
a  letter  from  a  Cambridge  Don  who  was  to  be  interested  in  him ; 
and  since  the  baronet  wore  an  air  at  once  business-like  and  leisurely, 
the  moment  seemed  propitious  for  entering  on  a  grave  subject  which 
had  never  yet  been  tnoroughly  discussed. 

"  Whatever  your  inclination  leads  you  to,  my  boy.  I  thought  it 
right  to  cive  you  the  option  of  the  army,  but  you  shut  the  door  on 
that,  ana  I  was  glad.  I  don't  expect  you  to  choose  just  yet — ^by- 
and-by,  when  you  have  looked  aoout  you  a  little  more  and  trieii 
your  mettle  among  older  men.  The  imiversity  has  a  frood  wide 
opening  into  the  forum.  There  are  prizes  to  be  won,  and  a  bit  of 
good  fortune  often  gives  the  turn  to  a  man's  taste.  From  what  I  see 
and  hear,  I  should  think  you  can  take  up  anything  you  like.  You 
are  in  deeper  water  with  your  classics  tnan  1  ever  got  into,  and  if 
you  are  rather  sick  of  that  swimming,  Cambridge  is  toe  place  where 
you  can  go  into  mathematics  ^ith  a  will,  and  disport  yourself  on  the 
dry  sand  as  much  as  you  like.    I  floundered  along  like  a  carp." 

*^  I  suppose  monev  will  make  some  difference,  sir,"  said  Daniel, 
blushing.    "  I  shall  have  to  keep  myself  by-and-by." 

^  Not  exactly.  I  recommend  you  not  to  be  extravagant — ^yes,  yes, 
I  know — ^you  are  not  inclined  to  that ; — but  you  need  not  take  up 
anything  against  the  grain.  You  will  have  a  bachelor's  income- 
enough  for  you  to  look  about  with.  Perhaps  I  had  better  tell  you 
that  you  may  consider  yourself  secure  of  seven  hundred  a-year. 
You  might  make  yourself  a  barrister — be  a  writer — ^take  up  pohtics. 
1  confess  that  is  what  would  please  me  best.  I  should  like  to  have 
you  at  my  elbow  and  pulling  with  me." 

Deronda  looked  embarras^d.  He  felt  that  he  ought  to  make  some 
sign  of  gratitude,  but  other  feelings  clogged  his  tongue.    A  moment 
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▼as  pusing  by  in  which  a  question  about  hb  birth  was  throbbing 
vithin  him,  and  yet  it  seemed  more  impossible  than  ever  that  the 
question  should  nod  vent — more  impossible  than  ever  that  he  could 
hear  certain  things  from  Sir  Hugo's  lips.  The  libexal  way  in  which 
lie  was  dealt  with  was  the  more  strikinj^  because  the  baronet  had  of 
late  cared  particularly  for  money,  and  mr  making  the  utmost  of  hia 
life-interest  in  the  estate  by  way  of  providing  for  his  daughters ;  and 
a<i  all  this  flashed  through  DanieFs  mind  it  was  momentcuily  within 
biB  imagination  that  the  provision  for  him  might  come  in  some  way 
from  his  mother.  But  such  vaporous  conjecture  passed  away  as 
quickly  as  it  came. 

Sir  Hugo  appeared  not  to  notice  anything  peculiar  in  DanieFs 
manner,  and  presently  went  on  with  his  usual  chatty  liveliness. 

**  I  am  glad  you  have  done  some  good  readingoutside  your  classics, 
and  have  got  a  grip  of  French  and  Qerman.  The  trutn  is,  unless  a 
man  can  get  the  prestige  and  income  of  a  Don  and  write  donnish 
books,  if  s  hardly  worth  while  for  him  to  make  a  Greek  and  Latin 
machine  of  himself  and  be  able  to  spin  you  out  pages  of  the  Qreek 
dramatists  at  any  verse  you'll  give  him  as  a  cue.  That's  all  very 
fine,  but  in  practical  life  nobody  does  give  you  the  cue  for  pages  of 
Greek.  In  fact  if  s  a  nicety  of  conversation  which  I  would  have  you 
attend  to— much  (quotation  of  any  sort,  even  in  English,  is  bad.  It 
tends  to  choke  ordinanr  remark.  One  couldn't  carry  on  life  comfort- 
ably without  a  little  blindness  to  the  fact  that  evervthing  has  been 
^  better  than  we  can  put  it  ourselves.  But  talking  of  Dons,  I 
bare  seen  Dons  make  a  capital  figure  in  society ;  and  occasionallv  he 
(ain  shoot  yon  down  a  cartload  of  leamiug  in  the  ri^ht  place,  wnich 
vill  tell  in  politics.  Such  men  are  wanted ;  and  if  you  have  any 
turn  for  being  a  Don,  I  say  nothing  against  it." 

*^  I  think  tnere's  not  much  chance  of  that.  Quicksett  and  Puller 
^  both  stronger  than  1  am.  I  hope  you  will  not  be  much  disap- 
pointed if  I  don't  come  out  with  high  honours." 

**  Xo,  no.  I  should  like  you  to  do  yourself  credit,  but  for  God's 
sake  don't  come  out  as  a  superior  expensive  kind-  of  idiot,  like  voung 
Brecon,  who  ^t  a  Double  First,  and  nas  been  learning  to  knit  oraces 
ever  since.  What  I  wish  you  to  get  is  a  passport  in  life.  I  don't  go 
against  our  university  system  :  we  want  a  little  disinterested  culture 
to  make  head  asainst  cotton  ^nd  capital,  especially  in  the  House. 
Hj  Greek  has  aU  evaporated :  n  I  had  to  construe  a  verse  on  a  sud- 
den, 1  should  get  an  apoplectic  fit.  But  it  formed  my  taste.  I  dare- 
»T  my  English  is  the  better  for  it" 

On  this  point  Daniel  kept  a  respectful  silence.  The  enthusiastic 
belief  in  Sir  Hugo's  writinf^s  as  a  standard,  and  in  the  Whigs  as  the 
chosen  race  among  politicians,  had  gradually  vanished  along  with 
the  seraphic  boy's  face.  He  had  not  been  the  hardest  of  workers 
^t  Eton.  Though  some  kinds  of  studv  and  reading  came  as 
^\y  as  boating  to  him,  he  was  not  of  tne  material  that  usually 
makes  the  first-rate  Eton  scholar.    There  had  sprung  up  in  him  a 
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meditatiTe  yearning  after  wide  knowledge  which  is  likely  always  to 
a^te  ardour  in  the  fight  for  prize  acquirement  in  narrow  tracks. 
Happily  he  was  modest,  and  took  any  second-rateness  in  himself 
simply  as  a  fact,  not  as  a  marvel  necessarily  to  be  accounted  for  by  a 
supenority.  Still  Mr  Eraser's  high  opinion  of  the  lad  had  not  been 
altogether  belied  by  the  youth  :  Daniel  had  the  stamp  of  rarity  in  a 
subdued  fervour  of  sympathy,  an  activity  of  imagination  on  behalf 
of  others,  which  did  not  show  itself  effusively,  but  was  continually 
seen  in  acts  of  considerateness  that  struck  his  companions  as  moral 
eccentricity.  ^  Deronda  would  have  been  first-rate  if  he  had  had 
more  ambition  " — was  a  frequent  remark  about  him.  But  how  could 
a  fellow  push  his  way  properly  when  he  objected  to  swop  for  his  own 
advanta^,  knocked  under  by  choice  when  he  was  within  an  inch  of 
victory,  and,  unlike  the  great  Clive,  would  rather  be  the  calf  than 
the  butcher  ?  It  was  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  Deronda 
had  not  his  share  of  ambition :  we  know  he  nad  suffered  keenly 
from  the  belief  that  there  was  a  tinge  of  dishonour  in  his  lot ;  but 
there  are  some  cases,  and  his  was  one  of  them,  in  which  the  sense  of 
injury  breeds — not  the  wiU  to  inflict  injuries  and  climb  over  them 
as  a  ladder,  but — a  hatred  of  all  injury.  He  had  his  flashes  of  fierce- 
ness, and  could  hit  out  upon  occasion,  but  the  occasions  were  not 
idways  what  might  have  been  expected.  For  in  what  related  to 
himself  his  resentful  impulses  had  been  early  checked  by  a  master- 
ing affectionateness.  Love  has  a  habit  of  saying  *'  Never  mind  "  to 
ansry  self,  who,  sitting  down  for  the  nonce  in  the  lower  place,  by- 
ana-by  gets  used  to  it.  So  it  was  that  as  Deronda  approacned  man- 
hood his  feeling  for  Sir  Hugo,  while  it  was  getting  more  and  more 
mixed  with  cnticism,  was  gaining  in  that  sort  of  allowance  which 
reconciles  criticism  with  tenderness.  The  dear  old  beautiful  home 
and  everything  within  it.  Lady  Mallinger  and  her  little  ones  included, 
were  consecrated  for  the  youth  as  they  had  been  for  the  boy — only 
with  a  certain  difference  of  light  on  the  objects.  The  altar-piece 
was  no  longer  miraculously  periect,  painted  under  infallible  guidance, 
but  the  human  hand  discerned  in  the  work  was  appealing  to  a  rever- 
ent tenderness  safer  from  the  gusts  of  discovery.  Certainly  Deron- 
da*s  ambition,  even  in  his  spring-time,  lay  exceptionally  aloof  from 
conspicuous,  vulgar  triumph,  and  from  other  ugly  forma  of  boyieih 
energy ;  perhaps  because  ne  was  early  impassioned  by  ideas,  and 
burned  his  fire  on  those  heights.  One  may  spend  a  good  deal  of 
energy  in  disliking  and  resisting  what  others  pursue,  and  a  boy  who 
is  fond  of  somebody  else's  pencil-case  may  not  be  more  enei]getic 
than  another  who  is  fond  of  ^ving  his  own  pencil-case  away.  Still, 
it  was  not  Deronda*8  disposition  to  escape  from  ugly  scenes  :  he  was 
more  inclined  to  sit  through  them  and  take  care  of  the  fellow  least 
able  to  take  care  of  himself  It  had  helped  to  make  him  popular 
that  he  was  sometimes  a  little  compromised  by  this  apparent  com- 
radeship. For  a  meditative  interest  in  learning  how  human  miseries 
are  wrought — as  precocious  in  him  as  another  sort  of  genius  in  the 
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poet  who  writes  a  Qaeen  Mab  at  nineteen — was  so  infused  with  kind- 
iiiieas  that  it  easily  passed  for  comradeship.  Enough*  In  many  of 
oar  neighbours'  lives,  there  is  much  not  only  of  error  and  lapse,  but 
of  a  certain  exquisite  goodness  which  can  never  be  written  or  even 
epoken — only  divined  by  each  of  us,  according  to  the  inward  instruc- 
tion of  our  own  privacy. 

The  impression  he  made  at  Cambridge  corresponded  to  his  position 
U  Eton.  Every  one  interested  in  him  agreed  that  he  might  have 
taken  a  high  place  if  his  motives  had  been  of  a  more  pushing  sort, 
and  if  he  had  not,  instead  of  regarding  studies  as  instruments  of  sue- 
cesB,  hampered  himself  with  the  notion  that  they  were  to  feed  motive 
Ukd  opinion — ^a  notion  which  set  him  criticising  methods  and  arguing 
against  his  freight  and  harness  when  he  shoula  have  been  iising  au 
hu  might  to  pulL  In  the  beginning  his  work  at  the  university  had 
a  new  zest  for  him :  indifferent  to  the  continuation  of  the  Eton  clas- 
sical drill,  he  applied  himself  vigorously  to  mathematics,  for  which 
hs  had  shown  an  early  aptitude  under  Mr  Eraser,  and  he  had  the 
^ieiight  of  feeling  his  strength  in  a  comparatively  fresh  exercise  of 
thought.  That  delight,  and  the  favourable  opinion  of  his  tutor, 
<letmQined  him  to  try  for  a  mathematical  scholarship  in  the  Easter 
of  kia  second  year :  he  wished  to  gratify  Sir  Huffo  by  some  achieve- 
ment, and  the  study  of  the  higher  mathematics,  having  the  ^wing 
^aacination  inherent  in  all  tmnking  which  demands  intensity,  was 
nuking  him  a  more  exclusive  worker  than  he  had  been  before. 

Bat  here  came  the  old  check  which  had  been  growing  with  his 
growth.  He  found  the  inward  bent  towards  comprehension  and 
thoroughness  diverrang  more  and  more  from  the  track  marked  out 
^  the  standards  of  examination :  he  felt  a  heightening  discontent 
^th  the  wearing  futility  and  enfeebling  strain  of  a  demand  for  ex- 
cenive  retention  and  dexterity  without  any  insight  into  the  prin- 
ciplea  which  form  the  vital  connections  of  knowledge.  (Deronda's 
^eigraduateship  occurred  fifteen  years  ago,  when  the  perfection  of 
our  university  methods  was  not  yet  indisputable.)  In  hours  when 
kis  dissatisfaction  was  strong  upon  him  he  reproached  himself  for 
baying  been  attracted  by  the  conventional  advantage  of  belonging  to 
an  English  university,  and  was  tempted  towards  the  project  of  asking 
Sir  Hugo  to  let  him  quit  Cambridge  and  pursue  a  more  independent 
line  of  study  abroad.  The  serms  of  this  inclination  had  been  already 
i^irring  in  his  boyish  love  of  universal  history,  which  made  him  want 
to  be  at  home  in  foreign  countries,  and  foUow  in  imagination  the 
tiavelling  students  of  the  middle  ages.  He  longed  now  to  have  the 
fort  of  apprenticeship  to  life  which  would  not  shape  him  too  defin- 
itely, ana  rob  Imn  oithe  choice  that  might  come  m)m  a  free  growth. 
One  sees  that  Deronda's  demerits  were  likely  to  be  on  the  side  of 
^flective  hesitation,  and  this  tendency  was  encouraged  by  his  posi- 
tion :  there  was  no  need  for  him  to  get  an  immediate  income,  or  to 
fit  himself  in  haste  for  a  profession  ;  and  his  sensibility  to  the  half- 
known  fEicta  of  his  parentage  made  him  an  excuse  for  lingering  longer 
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than  others  in  a  state  of  social  neutrality.  Other  men,  he  inwardly 
said,  had  a  more  definite  place  and  duties.  But  the  project  which 
flattered  his  inclination  might  not  have  gone  beyond  the  stage  of 
ineffectiye  brooding,  if  certain  circumstances  had  not  quickened  it 
into  action. 

The  circumstances  arose  out  of  an  enthusiastic  friendship  which 
extended  into  his  after-life.  Of  the  same  year  with  himself,  and 
occup^g  small  rooms  close  to  his,  was  a  youth  who  had  come  as  an 
exhiuitioner  from  Christ's  Hospital,  and  had  eccentricities  enough 
for  a  Charles  Lamb.  Only  to  look  at  his  pinched  features  and  blond 
hair  hanging  over  his  collar  reminded  one  of  pale  quaint  heads  by 
earlv  German  painters  ;  and  when  this  faint  colouring  was  lit  up  by 
a  joke,  there  came  sudden  creases  about  the  mouth  and  eyes  wiiicn 
mieht  have  been  moulded  b^  the  soul  of  an  aged  himiorist  His 
father^  an  engraver  of  some  distinction,  had  been  dead  eleven  years, 
and  his  mother  had  three  girls  to  educate  and  maintain  on  a  meajpire 
annuity.  Hans  Meyrick — he  had  been  daringly  chiistened  alter 
Holbein — ^felt  himself  the  pillar,  or  rather  the  knotted  and  twisted 
trunk,  round  which  these  feeble  climbing  plants  must  cling.  There 
was  no  want  of  ability  or  of  honest  well-meaning  affection  to  make 
the  prop  trustworthy :  the  ease  and  quickness  with  which  he  studied 
might  serve  him  to  win  prizes  at  Cambridge,  as  he  had  done  among 
the  Blue  Coats,  in  spite  of  irregularities.  The  onlv  danger  was,  diat 
the  incalculable  tendencies  in  him  might  be  fatally  timed,  and  that 
his  good  intentions  might  be  frustrated  by  some  act  whicn  was  not 
due  to  habit  but  to  capricious,  scattered  impulses.  He  could  not  be 
said  to  have  any  one  bad  habit ;  yet  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals  he 
had  fits  of  impish  recklessness,  and  did  things  that  would  have  made 
the  worst  habits. 

Hans  in  his  right  mind,  however,  was  a  lovable  creature,  and  in 
Derouda  he  had  happened  to  find  a  friend  who  was  likely  to  stand 
by  him  with  the  more  constancy,  from  compassion  for  these  brief 
aoerrations  that  might  brinff  a  long  repentance.  Hans,  indeed, 
shared  Deronda's  rooms  nearly  as  much  as  he  used  his  own :  to 
Deronda  he  poured  himself  out  on  his  studies,  his  affiiirs,  his  hopes  ; 
the  poverty  of  his  home,  and  his  love  for  the  creatures  there ;  the 
itching  of  his  fingers  to  draw,  and  his  determination  to  fight  it  awav 
for  the  sake  of  getting  some  sort  of  plum  that  he  might  divide  with 
his  mother  and  the  girls.  He  wanted  no  confidence  in  return,  but 
seemed  to  take  Deronda  as  an  Olympian  who  needed  nothing — ^an 
egotism  in  friendship  which  is  common  enough  vdth  mercuritd,  ex- 
pansive natures.  Deronda  was  content,  and  gave  Meyrick  all  the 
interest  he  claimed,  getting  at  last  a  brother^  anxiety  about  him, 
looking  after  him  in  his  erratic  moments,  and  contriving  by  adroitly 
delicate  devices  not  onlv  to  make  up  for  his  friend's  lack  of  pence, 
but  to  save  him  from  threatening  chances.  Such  friendship  easily 
becomes  tender  :  the  one  spreads  strong  sheltering  wings  that  delight 
in  spreading,  the  other  gets  the  wann  protection  which  is  alao  a 
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delight  Meyiick  was  going  in  for  a  classical  scholanhip,  and  his 
success,  in  various  wa^s  momentous,  was  the  moze  probable  from  the 
steadying  influence  of  Deronda*s  friendship. 

But  an  imprudence  of  Mevrick's,  committed  at  the  beginning  of 
:he  autumn  term,  thieatenea  to  disappoint  his  hopes.  With  his 
Qsnal  alternation  between  unnecessary  expense  and  self-privation,  he 
had  given  too  much  money  for  an  old  engravinc  whicn  fascinated 
him,  and  to  make  up  for  it,  had  come  from  London  in  a  third-class 
carriage  with  his  eyes  exposed  to  a  bitter  wind  and  any  irritating  par>> 
tides  the  wind  micht  drive  before  it.  The  conseauence  was  a  severe 
inflammation  of  the  eyes,  which  for  some  time  hung  over  him  the 
threat  of  a  lasting  injury.  This  crushins  trouble  calkd  out  all  De- 
ronda*s  readiness  to  devote  himself,  and  he  made  every  other  occupa- 
tion secondary  to  that  of  being  companion  and  eyes  to  Hans,  work- 
ing with  him  and  for  him  at  bis  classics,  that  if  possible  his  chance 
of  the  classical  scholarship  might  be  saved.  Hans,  to  keep  the  know- 
ledge of  his  suffering  from  his  mother  and  sisters,  alleged  his  work 
as  a  reason  for  passing  the  Christmas  at  Cambridge,  and  his  friend 
staved  up  with  him. 

Meanwhile  Deronda  relaxed  his  hold  on  his  mathematics,  and 
Hans,  reflecting  on  this,  at  length  said,  **  Old  fellow,  while  you  are 
hoisting  me  you  are  risking  yourseli  With  your  mathematicid  cram 
one  may  be  like  Moses  or  Mahomet  or  somebody  of  that  sort  who 
had  to  cram,  and  foigot  in  one  day  what  it  had  taken  him  forty  to 
Warn.'' 

Deronda  would  not  admit  that  he  cared  about  the  risk,  and  he 
had  really  been  begu^ed  into  a  little  indifference  by  double  sym- 
1»thy :  he  was  very  anxious  that  Hans  should  not  miss  the  much- 
needed  scholarship,  and  he  felt  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  old 
studies.  Still,  when  Hans,  rather  late  in  the  day^  got  able  to  use  his 
own  eyes,  Deronda  had  tenacity  enough  to  trv  hara  and  recover  his 
lost  ground.  He  failed,  however ;  but  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing Meyrick  win. 

Success,  as  a  sort  of  beginning  that  urged  completion,  might  have 
>«conciled  Deronda  to  his  university  course  ;  but  the  emptiness  of  all 
things,  from  politics  to  pastimes,  is  never  so  striking  to  us  as  when 
we  &il  in  them.  The  loss  of  the  personal  triumph  had  no  severity 
for  him.  but  the  sense  of  having  spent  his  time  ineffectively  in  a 
mode  of  working  which  had  been  against  the  grain,  gave  him  a  dis- 
taste for  any  renewal  of  the  process,  which  turned  his  imagined  pro- 
ject of  quitting  Cambridee  into  a  serious  intention.  In  speaking  of 
his  intention  to  Meyrick  he  made  it  appear  that  he  was  ^ad  of  the 
turn  events  had  taken— -glad  to  have  tne  balance  dip  decidedly,  and 
M  freed  from  his  hesitations ;  but  he  observed  that  he  must  of 
course  submit  to  any  strong  objection  on  the  part  of  Sir  Huga 

Meyrick's  Joy  and  cratitude  were  disturbed  by  much  uneasiness. 
He  bdieved  in  Deronda's  alleged  preference,  but  he  felt  keenly  that 
in  serving  him  Daniel  had  placed  himself  at  a  disadvantage  in  Sir 
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Hugo's  opmion,  and  he  said  mournfully, ''  If  you  had  got  the  scholar- 
ship,  Sir  Hugo  would  have  thought  that  you  asked  to  leave  us  with 
a  letter  grace.  You  have  spoilt  your  luck  for  my  sake,  and  I  can 
do  nothing  to  mend  if 

"  Yes,  you  can ;  you  are  to  be  a  £ist-rate  fellow.  I  call  thai  a 
first-rate  investment  of  my  luck." 

"  Oh,  confound  it !  You  save  an  ugly  moncrel  from  drowning, 
and  expect  him  to  cut  a  fine  figure.  The  poets  nave  made  tragedies 
enough  about  signing  one's  self  over  to  wickedness  for  the  sake  of 
getting  something  plummy  ;  I  shall  write  a  tn^edy  of  a  fellow  who 
signed  himself  over  to  be  good,  and  was  uncomfortable  ever  after." 

Bat  Hans  lost  no  time  in  secretly  writing  the  history  of  the  affair 
to  Sir  Hugo,  making  it  plain  that  but  for  Deronda's  generous  devo- 
tion he  could  hardly  have  failed  to  win  the  prize  he  had  been  work- 
ingfor. 

The  two  Mends  went  up  to  town  together :  Meyrick  to  rejoice  with 
his  mother  and  the  girls  in  their  little  home  at  Chelsea ;  Deronda  to 
carry  out  the  less  easy  task  of  opening  his  mind  to  Sir  Hugo.  He 
relied  a  little  on  the  baronet's  general  tolerance  of  eccentricities,  but 
he  expected  more  opposition  than  he  met  with.  He  was  received 
with  even  warmer  kmdness  than  usual,  the  failure  was  passed  over 
lightly,  and  when  he  detailed  his  reasons  for  wishing  to  quit  the 
imiversity  and  go  to  study  abroad,  Sir  Hugo  sat  for  some  time  in  a 
silence  which  was  rather  meditative  than  surprised.  At  last  he  said, 
looking  at  Daniel  with  examination,  **  So  you  don't  want  to  be  an 
Englishman  to  the  backbone  after  all  ?" 

"  I  want  to  be  an  Englishman,  but  I  want  to  understand  other 
points  of  view.  And  I  want  to  get  rid  of  a  nierely  English  attitude 
m  studies." 

^'  I  see ;  you  don't  want  to  be  turned  out  in  the  same  mould  as 
every  other  youngster.  And  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  your 
doffing  some  of  our  national  prejudices.  I  feel  the  better  myself  for 
having  spent  a  good  deal  of  my  time  abroad.  But,  for  God's  sake, 
keep  an  English  cut,  and  don't  become  indifierent  to  bad  tobacco  ! 
Ana,  my  dear  boy,  it  is  good  to  be  unselfish  and  generous ;  but 
don't  carry  that  too  far.  It  will  not  do  to  give  yourself  to  be  melted 
down  for  the  benefit  of  the  tallow-trade  ;  you  must  know  where  to 
find  yourself.  However,  I  shall  put  no  veto  on  your  going.  Wait 
until  I  can  get  off  Committee,  and  I'll  run  over  with  you." 

So  Deronda  went  according  to  his  will.  But  not  before  he  had 
spent  some  hours  with  Hans  Meyrick,  and  been  introduced  to  the 
mother  and  sisters  in  the  Chelsea  home.  The  shy  eirls  watched  and 
registered  every  look  of  their  brother^s  friend,  declared  by  Hans  to 
have  been  the  salvation  of  him,  a  fellow  like  nobody  else,  and,  in 
fine,  a  brick.  They  so  thoroughly  accepted  Deronda  as  an  ideal, 
that  when  he  was  gone  the  youngest  set  to  work,  under  the  criticism 
of  the  two  elder  girls,  to  paint  him  as  Prince  Camaralzaman. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

"  This  is  tmth  the  poet  singi, 
Thai  a  sorow's  crown  of  sorrow  is  remembering  happier  thrngs." 

— Tbtnyboh  :  Lodcdey  Hatt. 

On  a  fine  evening  near  the  end  of  Jvlj,  Deronda  was  rowing  him- 
lelf  on  the  Thames.  It  was  already  a  year  or  more  since  he  had 
come  back  to  England,  with  the  nnderstandinff  that  his  education 
was  finished,  and  uiat  he  was  somehow  to  take  bis  place  in  English 
socie^ ;  but  though,  in  deference  to  Sir  Hugo's  wish,  and  to  fence 
off  idleness,  he  h^  beffun  to  read  law,  this  apparent  decision  had 
been  without  other  resmt  than  to  deepen  the  roots  of  indecision.  His 
old  loye  of  boatin?  had  revived  with  the  more  force  now  that  he  was 
in  town  with  the  Mallingers,  because  he  could  nowhere  else  get  the 
ttme  still  seclusion  which  the  river  ^ve  him.  He  had  a  boat  of  his 
own  at  Putney,  and  whenever  Sir  Hugo  did  not  want  him,  it  was 
his  chief  holiday  to  row  till  past  sunset  and  come  in  again  with  the 
itars.  Not  that  he  was  in  a  sentimental  stage ;  but  he  was  in  another 
sort  of  contemplative  mood  perhaps  more  common  in  the  young  men 
of  our  day — ^that  of  questioning  whether  it  were  worth  while  to  take 
part  in  the  battie  of  the  world :  I  mean,  of  course,  the  young  men  in 
whom  the  unproductive  labour  of  questioning  is  sustamed  by  three 
or  five  per  cent  on  capital  which  somebody  else  has  battled  for.  It 
pQ2zled  Sir  Hugo  that  one  who  made  a  splendid  contrast  with  all 
that  was  sickly  and  puling  should  be  hampered  with  ideas  which, 
once  tiiey  left  an  accomplished  Whig  like  himself  unobstructed, 
oould  be  no  better  than  spectral  illusions ;  especially  as  Deronda  set 
himself  against  authon^ip — a  vocation  which  is  understood  to  turn 
foolidi  thmking  into  funds. 

Rowing  in  his  dark-blue  shirt  and  skull-cap,  his  curls  closely 
clipped,  his  mouth  beset  with  abundant  soft  waves  of  beard,  he  bore 
only  disguised  traces  of  the  seraphic  hoj  '^  trailing  clouds  of  glory." 
Still,  even  one  who  had  never  seen  him  since  nis  boyhood  might 
have  looked  at  him  with  slow  recognition,  due  perhaps  to  the  pecu- 
liarity of  Uie  gaze  which  Qwendolen  chose  to  call  "  dreadful,"  though 
it  had  reaJly  a  very  mild  sort  of  scrutiny.  The  voice,  sometimes 
audible  in  subdued  snatches  of  son^,  had  turned  out  merely  a  high 
harytone  ;  indeed,  only  to  look  at  his  lithe  powerful  frame  and  the 
firm  gravity  of  his  face  would  have  been  enough  for  an  experienced 
gness  that  he  had  no  rare  and  ravishing  tenor  such  as  nature  reluc- 
tantly makes  at  some  sacrifice.  Look  at  his  hands:  they  are  not 
small  and  dimpled,  with  tapering  fingers  that  seem  to  have  only  a 
deprecating  touch:  they  are  long,  flexible,  firmly-grasping  hands, 
such  as  Titian  has  painted  in  a  picture  where  he  wanted  to  show  the 
combination  of  refinement  with  force.    And  there  is  something  of  a 
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likeness,  too,  between  the  faces  belonging  to  tbe  bands — ^in  both  the 
unifonn  pale-brown  skin,  the  perpenoicular  brow,  the  calmly  pene- 
trating eyes.  Not  seraphic  any  longer :  thorougtily  tenestnal  and 
manly ;  but  still  of  a  kind  to  raise  belief  in  a  human  dignity  which 
can  aiford  to  acknowledge  poor  relations. 

Such  types  meet  us  here  and  there  amons  average  conditions ;  in 
a  workman,  for  example,  whistling  over  a  oit  of  measurement  and 
lifting  his  eyes  to  answer  our  question  about  the  road.  And  often 
the  grand  meanings  of  faces  as  well  as  of  written  words  may  lie 
chieny  in  the  impressions  of  those  who  look  on  them.  But  it  is  pre- 
cisely such  impressions  that  happenjust  now  to  be  of  importance  in 
relation  to  Deronda,  rowing  on  tne  Thames  in  a  very  ordinary  eouip- 
ment  for  a  young  Englishman  at  leisure,  and  passing  under  Kew 
Bridge  with  no  thought  of  an  adventure  in  which  his  appearance  was 
likely  to  play  any  part.  In  fact,  he  objected  very  strongly  to  the 
notion,  which  others  had  not  allowed  him  to  escape,  that  his  appear- 
ance was  of  a  kind  to  draw  attention ;  and  hints  of  this,  intended  to 
be  complimentary,  found  an  angry  resonance  in  him,  coming  from 
minglea  experiences,  to  which  a  clue  has  already  been  given.  His 
own  face  in  the  glass  had  during  many  years  been  associated  for  him 
with  thoughts  of  some  one  whom  he  must  be  like— one  about  whoee 
character  and  lot  he  continually  wondered,  and  never  dared  to  ask. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Kew  Bridge,  between  six  and  seven 
o'clock,  the  river  was  no  solitude.  Several  persons  were  sauntering 
on  the  towing-path,  and  here  and  there  a  boat  was  plying.  Deronda 
had  been  rowing  fast  to  get  over  this  spot,  when,  becoming  aware  of 
a  great  baice  advancing  towards  him,  he  guided  his  boat  aside,  and 
rested  on  his  oar  within  a  couple  of  yards  of  the  river-biink.  He 
was  all  the  while  unconsciously  continuing  the  low-toned  chant 
which  had  haunted  his  throat  all  the  wa^  up  the  river — ^the  gondo- 
lier's song  in  the  '  Otello,'  where  Boesini  has  worthily  set  to  muaic  • 
the  immortal  words  of  Dante — 

*'  NesBon  maggior  dolore 
Che  licoidarsl  del  tempo  felioe 
NellAzniseria:"* 

and,  as  he  rested  on  his  oar,  the  pianissimo  fall  of  the  melodic  wail 
'*  nella  miseria  *'  was  distinctly  audible  on  the  brink  of  the  water. 
Three  or  four  persons  had  paused  at  various  spots  to  watch  the  bfu^ 
passing  the  bndge,  and  doubtless  included  in  their  notice  the  young 
ffentleman  in  the  boat ;  but  probably  it  was  only  to  one  ear  that  the 
low  vocal  sounds  came  with  more  significance  than  if  they  had  been 
an  insect -murmur  amidst  the  sum  of  current  noises.  Deronda, 
awaiting  the  barge,  now  t\imed  his  head  to  the  river-side,  and  saw  at 
a  few  yards'  distance  from  him  a  figure  which  might  have  been  an 

*  Dante't  worda  are  beat  rendered  hj  our  own  poet  In  the  lines  at  the  head  of  the 
ohaptor. 
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impersoiuitioii  of  the  misery  he  was  unconsciously  giving  voice  to :  a 
girl  hardly  more  than  eighteen,  of  low  slim  figure,  with  most  delicate 
little  face,  her  dark  curls  pushed  behind  her  ears  under  a  large  black 
hat,  a  long  woollen  cloak  over  her  shoulders.  Her  hands  were  hang- 
ing down  clasped  before  her,  and  her  eves  were  fixed  on  the  river 
with  a  look  of  immovable,  statue-like  despair.  This  strong  arrest 
of  his  attention  made  him  cease  singing :  apparently  his  voice  had 
entered  her  inner  world  without  her  naving  taken  any  note  of 
whence  it  came,  for  when  it  suddenly  ceased  she  changed  her  attitude 
•lightly,  and,  looking  round  with  a  frightened  glance,  met  Deronda's 
face.  It  was  but  a  couple  of  moments,  but  that  seems  a  long  while 
for  two  people  to  look  straight  at  each  other.  Her  look  was  some- 
thing like  that  of  a  fawn  or  other  gentle  animal  before  it  turns  to 
ran  away :  no  blush,  no  special  alarm,  but  only  some  timidity  which 
jtt  could  not  hinder  her  from  a  long  look  before  she  turned.  In 
&ct,  it  seemed  to  Deronda  that  she  was  only  half  conscious  of  her 
sorroundings :  was  she  hungry,  or  was  there  some  other  cause  of 
bewilderment?  He  felt  an  outleap  of  interest  and  compassion 
towards  her ;  but  the  next  instant  she  had  turned  and  walked  away 
to  a  neighbouring  bench  under  a  tree.  He  had  no  right  to  linger 
uid  watch  her:  poorly-dressed,  melancholy  women  are  common 
^ghts;  it  was  only  the  delicate  beauty,  the  picturesque  lines  and 
colour  of  the  image  that  were  exceptional,  and  these  conditions  made 
it  the  more  markedly  impossible  that  he  should  obtrude  his  interest 
upon  her.  He  began  to  row  away,  and  was  soon  far  up  the  river ; 
bttt  no  other  thoughts  were  busy  enough  quite  to  expel  that  pale 
imaffe  of  unhappy  girlhood.  He  fell  again  and  again  to  speculating 
on  the  probable  romance  that  lay  behind  that  loneliness  and  look  of 
desolation;  then  to  smile  at  his  own  share  in  the  prejudice  that 
interesting  faces  must  have  interesting  adventures;  tnen  to  justify 
himself  for  feeling  that  sorrow  wba  the  more  tragic  when  it  befell 
delicate,  childlike  beauty. 

^  I  should  not  have  foi]gotten  the  look  of  misery  if  she  had  been 
Qgly  and  vulgar,"  he  said  to  himself.  But  there  was  no  denying 
that  the  attractiveness  of  the  imase  made  it  likelier  to  last.  It  was 
clear  to  him  as  an  onyx  cameo  :  tne  brown-black  drapery,  the  white 
face  with  small,  small  features  and  dark,  long-lashed  eyes..  His 
mind  glanced  over  the  ^1-tragedies  that  are  going  on  in  tne  world, 
hidden,  unheeded,  as  if  they  were  but  tragedies  of  the  copse  or 
hedgerow,  where  the  helpless  drag  wounded  wings  forsakenly,  and 
''tr^  the  shadowed  moss  with  the  red  moment-hand  of  their  own 
death.  Deronda  of  late,  in  his  solitary  excursions,  had  been  occupied 
chiefly  with  uncertainties  about  his  own  course ;  but  those  uncer- 
tainties, being  much  at  their  leisure,  were  wont  to  have  such  wide- 
sweeping  connections  with  all  life  and  history  that  the  new  image 
of  helpless  sorrow  easily  blent  itself  with  what  seemed  to  him  the 
strong  array  of  reasons  why  he  should  shrink  from  getting  into  that 
routine  of  the  world  which  makes  men  apologise  for  all  ita  wrong- 
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doing,  and  take  opinions  as  mere  professional  equipment — why  he 
diould  not  draw  strongly  at  any  thread  in  the  hopidesaly-entangled 
scheme  of  things. 

He  used  his  oars  little,  satisfied  to  go  with  the  tide  and  be  taken 
back  by  it.  It  was  his  habit  to  indulge  himself  in  that  solemn 
passivi^  which  easily  comes  with  the  lengthening  shadows  and 
mellowing  light,  when  thinking  and  desiring  melt  together  imper- 
ceptibly, and  what  in  other  hours  may  have  seemed  argument  takee 
the  quality  of  passionate  vision.  By  the  time  he  had  come  back 
again  with  the  tide  past  Richmond  Bridge  the  sun  was  near  setting ; 
and  the  approach  of  his  favourite  hour — with  its  deepening  stillness, 
and  darkening  masses  of  tree  and  building  between  the  double  clow 
of  the  sky  and  the  river — disposed  him  to  linger  as  if  they  had  been 
an  unfinished  strain  of  music  He  looked  out  for  a  perfectly  solitary 
spot  where  he  could  lodge  his  boat  against  the  banic,  and,  throwing 
himself  on  his  back  with  his  head  propped  on  the  cushions,  could 
watch  out  the  light  of  sunset  and  the  opening  of  that  bead-roll  which 
some  oriental  poet  describes  as  God's  call  to  the  little  stars,  who  each 
answer,  "  Here  am  I."  He  chose  a  spot  in  the  bend  of  the  river  just 
opposite  Kew  Qardens,  where  he  had  a  great  breadth  of  water  before 
him  reflecting  the  glory  of  the  sky,  while  he  himself  was  in 'shadow. 
He  lay  with  his  hands  behind  his  head  propped  on  a  level  with  the 
boat's  edge,  so  that  he  could  see  all  arouna  him,  but  could  not  be 
seen  by  any  one  at  a  few  yards'  distance  ;  and  for  a  long  while  he 
never  turned  his  eyes  from  the  view  right  in  front  of  him.  He  was 
forgetting  everything  else  in  a  half- speculative,  half- involuntary 
identification  of  himself  with  the  objects  he  was  looking  at,  thinking 
how  far  it  might  be  possible  habitually  to  shift  his  centre  tiU  his  own 
personality  would  be  no  less  outside  him  than  the  landscape, — when 
the  sense  of  something  moving  on  the  bank  opposite  him  where  it 
was  bordered  by  a  line  of  willow-bushes,  made  mm  turn  his  glance 
thitherward.  La  the  first  moment  he  had  a  darting  presentiment 
about  the  moving  figure  ;  and  now  he  could  see  the  small  face  with 
the  strange  dying  sunlight  upon  it.  He  feared  to  frighten  her  by  a 
sudden  movement,  and  watched  her  with  motionless  iS^tention.  she 
looked  round,  but  seemed  only  to  gather  security  from  the  apparent 
solitude,  hid  her  hat  among  the  willows,  and  immediately  took  off 
her  woollen  cloak.  Presently  she  seated  herself  and  deliberately 
dipped  the  cloak  in  the  water,  holding  it  there  a  little  while,  then 
taking  it  out  with  effort,  rising  from  her  seat  as  she  did  so.  By  this 
time  i)eronda  felt  sure  that  she  meant  to  wrap  the  wet  cloak  round 
her  as  a  drowning-shroud ;  there  was  no  longer  tiuie  to  hesitate  about 
frightening  her.  He  rose  and  seized  his  oar  to  ply  across ;  happily 
her  position  lay  a  little  below  him.  The  poor  thing,  overcome  with 
terror  at  this  sign  of  discovery  from  the  opposite  bank,  sank  down 
on  the  brink  again,  holding  her  cloak  but  half  out  of  the  water.  She 
crouched  and  covered  her  face  as  if  she  kept  a  faint  hope  that  she 
had  not  been  seen,  and  that  the  boatman  was  accidentally  coming 
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towards  her.  But  soon  he  was  within  brief  space  of  her,  steadying 
bis  boat  against  the  bank,  and  speaking,  but  very  gently — 

"Don't  be  afraid.  .  .  .  You  are  unhappy.  •  .  •  Pray, 
trust  me.     .    .    .    Tell  me  what  I  can  do  to  help  you." 

She  raised  her  head  and  looked  up  at  him.  His  face  now  was 
towards  the  light,  and  she  knew  it  agam.  But  she  did  not  speak  for 
a  few  moments  which  were  a  renewal  of  their  former  gaze  at  each 
other.  At  last  she  said  in  a  low  sweet  voice,  with  an  accent  so  dis- 
tinct that  it  suggested  foreignness  and  vet  was  not  foreisn,  **  I  saw 
you  before ; "  .  .  .  and  then  added  oreamily,  after  a  like  pause, 
**  nella  miseria." 

Deronda,  not  understanding  the  connection  of  her  t||OUght,  sup- 
posed that  her  mind  was  weakened  by  distress  and  hunger. 

''It  was  you,  singing?"  she  went  on,  hesitatingly — "Nessun 
maggior  dolore."  .  .  .  The  mere  words  themselves  uttered  in 
her  sweet  undertones  seemed  to  give  the  melody  to  Deronda's  ear. 

"  Ah,  yes,"  he  said,  understanding  now,  ^*  I  am  often  singing  them. 
But  I  fear  you  will  injure  yourself  staying  here.  Pray  let  me  carry 
yon  in  my  boat  to  some  place  of  safety.  And  that  wet  cloak — ^let 
me  take  it" 

He  would  not  attempt  to  take  it  without  her  leave,  dreading  lest 
he  should  scare  her.  £ven  at  his  words,  he  fancied  that  she  shrank 
and  clutched  the  cloak  more  tenaciously.  But  her  eves  were  fixed 
on  him  with  a  question  in  them  as  she  said,  **  You  look  good.  Per- 
haps it  is  God's  command." 

**  Do  trust  me.  Let  me  help  you.  I  will  die  before  I  will  let  any 
harm  come  to  you." 

She  rose  from  her  sitting  posture,  first  dragging  the  saturated  cloak 
and  then  letting  it  fall  on  the  groimd — it  was  too  heavy  for  her  tired 
arms.  Her  little  woman's  fisure  as  she  laid  her  delicate  chilled 
hands  together  one  over  the  omer  against  her  waist,  and  went  a  step 
hackwara  while  she  leaned  her  head  forward  as  if  not  to  lose  her 
sight  of  his  face,  was  unspeakably  touching. 

**  Great  God ! "  the  words  escaped  Deronda  in  a  tone  so  low  and 
solemn  that  they  seemed  like  a  prayer  become  unconsciously  vocaL 
The  agitating  impression  this  forsaken  girl  was  making  on  him 
stirred  a  fibre  that  lay  close  to  his  deepest  interest  in  the  fates  of 
women  >-^  perhaps  my  mother  was  like  this  one."  The  old  thought 
had  come  now  with  a  new  impetus  of  mingled  feeling,  and  urged 
that  exclamation  in  which  both  £ast  and  West  have  for  ages  concen- 
trated their  awe  in  the  presence  of  inexorable  calamity. 

The  low-toned  words  seemed  to  have  some  reassurance  in  them  for 
the  hearer :  she  stepped  forward  close  to  the  boat's  side,  and  Deronda 
put  out  his  hand,  hoping  now  that  she  would  let  him  help  her  in. 
She  had  already  put  ner  tiny  hand  into  his  which  closed  round  it, 
when  some  new  thought  struck  her,  and  drawing  back  she  said — 

^  I  have  nowhere  to  go— nobody  belonging  to  me  in  all  this 
land." 
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'<  I  will  take  yon  to  a  lady  who  has  daughters.*  eaid  Deronda, 
immediiUely.  He  felt  a  sort  of  relief  in  gathering  tnat  the  wretched 
home  and  cruel  friends  he  imagined  her  to  be  fleeing  from  were  not 
in  the  near  backgroimd.  Still  she  hesitated,  and  said  more  timidly 
than  ever — 

**  Do  you  belong  to  the  theatre  ? " 

'^  No ;  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  theatre,"  said  Deronda,  in  a 
decided  tone.  Then  beseechingly,  "  I  will  put  you  in  perfect  safetv 
at  once ;  with  a  lady,  a  good  woman ;  I  am  sure  she  will  be  kind. 
Let  us  lose  no  time :  you  will  make  yourself  ilL  Life  may  still 
become  sweet  to  you.  There  are  good  people — ^there  are  good  women 
who  will  taltt  care  of  you." 

She  drew  backward  no  more,  but  stepped  in  easily,  as  if  she  were 
used  to  such  action,  and  sat  down  on  the  cushions. 

'*  You  had  a  covering  for  your  head/'  said  Deronda. 

'<  My  hat  ? "  (she  lifted  up  her  hands  to  her  head.)  **  It  is  quite 
hidden  in  the  bush." 

'^  I  will  find  it,"  said  Deronda,  putting  out  his  hand  deprecatingly 
as  she  attempted  to  rise.    **  The  hoat  is  fixed.'' 

He  jumped  out,  found  the  hat,  and  lifted  up  the  saturated  cloak, 
wringing  it  and  throwing  it  into  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

'^  We  must  carry  the  cloak  away,  to  prevent  any  one  who  may 
have  noticed  vou  from  thinking  you  have  been  drowned,**  he  aaid 
cheerfully,  as  ne  got  in  again  and  presented  the  old  hat  to  her.  ''  I 
wish  I  had  any  other  p;arment  than  my  coat  to  offer  you.  But  shall 
you  mind  throwing  it  over  your  shoulders  while  we  are  on  ^e 
water  ?  It  is  quite  an  ordinary  thing  to  do,  when  people  return  late 
and  are  not  enough  provided  with  wraps."  He  hela  out  the  coat 
towards  her  with  a  smile,  and  there  came  a  faint  melancholy  smile 
in  answer,  as  she  took  it  and  put  it  on  very  cleverly. 

''  1  have  some  biscuits — should  you  like  them  ? "  said  Deronda. 

<'  No ;  I  cannot  eat.    I  had  still  some  money  left  to  buy  bread." 

He  began  to  ply  his  oar  without  further  remark,  and  they  went 
alon^  swiftly  for  manv  minutes  without  speaking.  She  did  not  look 
at  him,  but  was  watcning  the  oar,  leaning  forward  in  an  attitude  of 
repose,  as  if  she  wero  beginning  to  feel  the  comfort  of  returning 
warmth  and  the  prospect  of  life  mstead  of  death.  The  twilight  was 
deepening ;  the  red  flush  was  all  gone  and  the  little  stars  were  givine 
their  answer  one  after  another.  The  moon  was  rising,  but  was  still 
entangled  among  trees  and  buildings.  The.light  was  not  such  that 
he  could  distinctly  discern  the  expression  of  her  features  or  her 
glance,  but  they  wero  distinctly  before  him  nevertheless — features 
and  a  glance  which  seemed  to  have  given  a  fuller  meaning  for  him 
to  the  human  face<  Among  his  anxieties  one  was  dominant:  his 
first  impression  about  her,  that  her  mind  might  be  disordered,  had 
not  been  quite  dissipated :  the  project  of  suicide  was  unmistakable, 
and  gave  a  deeper  colour  to  everv  other  suspicious  sign.  He  longed 
to  hegiR  a  conversation,  but  abstained,  wishing  to  encourage  the 
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confidence  that  might  induce  her  to  speak  first    At  last  she  did 


**  1  like  to  listen  to  the  oar.* 

"  So  do  I.* 

**  If  70U  had  not  come,  I  should  have  been  dead  now." 

"  I  cannot  bear  yon  to  speak  of  that.  I  hope  you  will  never  be 
8ony  that  I  came." 

*^  1  cannot  see  how  I  shall  be  glad  to  live.  The  njogaior  dolore  and 
the  miteria  have  lasted  longer  than  the  tempo  ftlxotr  She  paused 
and  then  w^ent  on  dreamily, — *^ Dolore — muena — I  think  those  words 
are  alive." 

Deronda  was  mute:  to  question  her  seemed  an  unwarrantable 
freedom ;  he  shrank  from  appearing  to  claim  the  authority  of  a  bene- 
factor, or  to  treat  her  with  the  less  reverence  because  she  was  in  dis- 
tress.   She  went  on,  musingly — 

"  I  thought  it  was  not  wicked.  Death  and  life  are  one  before  the 
Eternal  1  know  our  jGathers  slew  their  children  and  then  slew  them- 
^hUf  to  keep  their  sools  pure.  I  meant  it  so.  But  now  I  am 
commanded  to  live.    I  cannot  see  how  I  shall  live." 

"  You  wiD  find  friends.    I  will  find  them  for  you." 

She  shook  her  head  and  said  mournfully,  "  Not  my  mother  and 
brother.    I  cannot  find  them." 

^You  are  English?  You  must  be — speaking  English  so  per- 
fectly." 

She  did  not  answer  immediately,  but  looked  at  Deronda  acain, 
Btraining  to  see  him  in  the  doubtful  light.  Until  now  she  had  been 
vatchini;  the  oar.  It  seemed  as  if  she  were  half  roused,  and  won- 
<lered  which  part  of  her  impressions  was  dreaming  and  which  waking. 
SoiTowful  isolation  had  benumbed  her  sense  of  reality,  and  tlie  power 
of  distinguishing  outward  and  inward  was  continually  slipping  away 
from  her.  Her  look  was  full  of  wondering  timidity,  such  as  the 
forsaken  one  in  the  desert  might  have  lifted  to  the  angelic  vision 
Ufore  she  knew  whether  his  message  were  in  anger  or  in  pity. 

*^  You  want  to  know  if  I  am  English  ? "  she  said  at  last,  while 
Deronda  was  reddening  nervously  under  a  gaze  which  he  felt  more 
folly  than  he  saw. 

"  I  want  to  know  nothing  except  what  you  like  to  tell  me,"  he 
said,  still  uneasy  in  the  fear  that  ner  mind  was  wandering.  ^  Per^ 
Iwps  it  is  not  ffood  for  you  to  talk." 

*^  Yes,  I  will  tell  you.    I  am  English-bom.    But  I  am  a  Jewess." 

Deronda  was  silent,  inwardly  wondering  that  he  had  not  said  this 
to  himself  before,  though  any  one  who  had  seen  delicate-faced 
Spanish  girls  might  simpTv  have  guessed  her  to  be  Spanish. 

"Do  you  despise  me  for  it?"  she  said  presently  in  low  tones, 
which  had  a  sadness  that  pierced  like  a  cry  from  a  small  dumb 
cteatore  in  fear.  « 

**  Why  should  1  ? "  said  Deronda.    **  I  am  not  so  foolish." 

"  I  know  many  Jews  are  bad." 
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*'  So  are  many  ChriBtiaDS.  But  I  ahould  not  think  it  fair  for  you 
to  despise  me  Mcause  of  that." 

<<  My  mother  and  brother  were  good.  But  I  ahall  never  find 
them.  I  am  come  a  long  way — ^from  abroad.  I  ran  away  ;  but  I 
cannot  tell  you — I  cannot  speak  of  it  I  thought  I  might  find  my 
mother  agam — Ood  would  guide  me.  But  then  I  despaired.  This 
morning  when  the  light  came,  I  felt  as  if  one  word  kept  sounding 

within  me— Never  1  never !    But  now — I  begin — ^to  think **  her 

words  were  broken  by  rising  soba — ^'I  am  commanded  to  live — 
perhaps  we  are  going  to  her." 

With  an  outburst  of  weeping  she  buried  her  head  on  her  knees. 
He  hoped  that  this  passionate  weeping  might  relieve  her  excitement. 
Meanwhile  he  was  inwardly  picturing  in  much  embarrassment  how 
he  should  present  himself  with  her  in  Park  Lane — the  course  which 
he  had  at  first  unreflectindy  determined  on.  No  one  kinder  and 
more  gentle  than  Lady  Amlinger ;  but  it  was  hardly  probable  that 
she  would  be  at  home ;  and  he  had  a  shuddering  sense  of  a  lackey 
staring  at  this  delicate,  sorrowful  image  of  womanhood — of  glaring 
lights  and  fine  staircases,  and  perhaps  chilling  suspicious  manners 
from  lady's-maid  and  housekeeper,  that  might  scare  tne  mind  already 
in  a  state  of  dangerous  susceptibility.  But  to  take  her  to  any  other 
shelter  than  a  home  already  known  to  him  was  not  to  be  contem- 
plated :  he  was  full  of  fears  about  the  issue  of  the  adventure  which 
nad  brought  on  him  a  responsibility  all  the  heavier  for  the  strong 
and  agitatmg  impression  tms  childlike  creature  had  made  on  him. 
But  another  resource  came  to  mind :  he  could  venture  to  take  her  to 
Mrs  Meyrick's — ^to  the  small  home  at  Chelsea,  where  he  had  been 
often  enough  since  his  return  from  abroad  to  feel  sure  that  he  could 
appeal  there  to  generous  hearts,  which  had  a  romantic  readiness  to 
believe  in  innocent  need  and  to  help  it.  Hans  Meyrick  was  safe 
away  in  Italy,  and  Deronda  felt  the  comfort  of  presenting  himself 
with  his  charge  at  a  house  where  he  would  be  met  by  a  motherly 
figure  of  quakerish  neatness,  and  three  girls  who  hardly  knew  of  any 
evil  closer  to  them  than  what  lay  in  history  books  and  dramas,  and 
would  at  once  associate  a  lovely  Jewess  with  Rebecca  in  '  Ivanhoe,' 
besides  thinking  that  eveiything  they  did  at  Deronda's  request  would 
be  done  for  their  idol,  Hans.  The  vision  of  the  Chelsea  home  once 
raised,  Deronda  no  longer  hesitated. 

The  rumbling  thither  in  the  cab  after  the  stillness  of  the  water 
seemed  long.  Happily  his  charge  had  been  quiet  since  her  fit  of 
weeping,  and  submitted  like  a  tired  child.  When  they  were  in  the 
cab,  she  laid  down  her  hat  and  tried  to  rest  her  head,  but  the  jolting 
movement  would  not  let  it  rest :  still  she  doz^,  and  her  sweet  head 
hung  helpless  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other. 

"  They  are  too  good  to  have  any  fear  about  taking  her  in,"  thought 
Deronda.  Her  person,  her  voice,  her  exquisite  utterance,  were  one 
strong  appeal  to  belief  and  tenderness.  Yet  what  )iad  been  the  his- 
tory which  had  brought  her  to  this  desolation  ?    He  was  going  on  a 
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fltnmge  errand — ^to  ask  ebelter  for  this  waif.  Then  there  occurred  to 
him  the  beautiful  story  Plutarch  somewhere  tells  of  the  Delphic 
women :  how  when  the  Msenads,  outworn  with  their  torch-lit  wan- 
derings, lay  down  to  sleep  in  the  market-place,  the  matrons  came 
and  stood  silentlj  round  them  to  keep  guard  over  their  slumbers ; 
then,  when  they  waked,  ministered  to  them  tenderly  and  saw  them 
safely  to  their  own  borders.  He  could  trust  the  women  he  was 
going  to  for  hairing  hearts  as  ^ood. 

Deronda  felt  hiniself  growing  older  this  evening  and  entering  on 
a  new  phase  in  finding  a  life  to  which  his  own  had  come — perhaps 
as  a  rescue ;  but  how  to  make  sure  that  snatching  from  death  was 
rescue  ?  The  moment  of  finding  a  fellow-creature  is  often  as  full  of 
mingled  doubt  and  exultation  as  the  moment  of  finding  an  idea. 


CHAPTEE  XVIII. 

Lifb  is  a  TarloaB  mother :  now  she  dons 

Her  phimes  and  briUianta,  climbs  the  marble  stairs 

With  head  aloft,  nor  ever  turns  her  eyes 

On  laclceTs  who  attend  her ;  now  she  dwells 

Orim-clad  up  darksome  alleys,  breathes  hot  gin. 

And  screams  in  jMiaper  riot 

But  to  these 
She  came  a  frugal  matron,  neat  and  deft. 
With  cheerfal  morning  thoughts  and  quick  device 
To  find  the  much  In  little. 

Mrs  Meyrick's  house  was  not  noisy :  the  front  parlour  looked  on 
tbe  river,  and  the  back  on  gardens,  so  that  thougn  she  was  reading 
aloud  to  her  daughters^  the  window  could  be  left  open  to  freshen  the 
air  of  the  small  double  room  where  a  lamp  and  two  candles  were 
boning.  The  candles  were  on  a  table  apart  for  Kate,  who  was 
drawing  illustrations  for  a  publisher;  the  lamp  was  not  only  for 
the  ref^er  but  for  Amy  and  Mab,  who  were  embroidering  satin 
eoshions  for  "  the  great  world." 

Outside,  the  house  looked  very  narrow  and  shabby,  the  bright 
li^ht  through  the  hoUand  blind  showing  the  heavy  old-fashioned 
wmdow-frame;  but  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  many  such  crim- 
walled  slices  of  space  in  our  foggy  London  have  been,  and  Btill  are 
tbe  homes  of  a  culture  the  more  spotlessly  free  from  vulgarity, 
because  poverty  has  rendered  everythmg  like  display  an  impersonal 
question,  and  aU  the  grand  shows  of  the  world  simply  a  spectacle 
which  rouses  no  petty  rivalry  or  vain  effort  after  possession. 

The  Meyricks^  was  a  home  of  that  kind ;  and  they  all  clung  f  o 
this  particular  house  in  a  row  because  its  interior  was  filled  with 
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objects  always  in  the  same  places,  which  for  the  mother  held  memories 
of  her  marriage  time,  and  for  the  young  ones  seemed  as  necesaaiy  and 
uncriticised  a  part  of  their  world  as  the  stars  of  the  Great  Bear  seen 
from  the  back  windows.  Mrs  Meyrick  had  borne  much  stint  of  other 
matters  that  she  might  be  able  to  keep  some  engravings  specially 
cherished  by  her  husband ;  and  the  narrow  spaces  of  wall  held  a 
world-histoxy  in  scenes  and  heads  which  the  children  had  early 
learned  by  heart  The  chairs  and  tables  were  also  old  friends  pre- 
ferred to  new.  But  in  these  two  little  parlours  with  no  furniture 
that  a  broker  would  have  cared  to  cheapen  except  the  prints  and 
piano,  there  was  space  and  apparatus  for  a  wide-glancing,  nicely- 
select  life,  open  to  the  highest  things  in  music,  painting,  and  poetry. 
I  am  not  sure  that  in  the  times  of  greatest  scarcity,  before  Kate 
could  get  paid  work,  these  ladies  had  always  had  a  servant  to  light 
their  fires  and  sweep  their  rooms ;  yet  they  were  fastidious  in  some 
points,  and  could  not  believe  that  the  manners  of  ladies  in  the 
fashionable  world  were  so  full  of  coarse  selfishness,  petty  quarrelling, 
and  slang  as  they  are  represented  to  be  in  what  are  called  liter- 
ary photo^phs.  The  Meyricks  had  their  little  oddities,  streaks 
of  eccentnci^  from  the  mother's  blood  as  well  as  the  father's, 
their  minds  oeing  like  medissval  houses  with  unexpected  recesses 
and  openings  from  this  into  that,  flights  of  steps  and  sudden  out- 
looks. 

But  mother  and  daughters  were  all  united  by  a  triple  bond — 
family  love ;  admiration  for  the  finest  work,  the*^  best  action ;  and 
habitual  industry.  Hans's  desire  to  spend  some  of  his  money  in 
making  their  lives  more  luxurious  had  oeen  resisted  by  all  of  them, 
and  both  they  and  he  had  been  thus  saved  from  regrets  at  the  threat- 
ened triumph  of  his  yearning  for  art  over  the  attractions  of  secured 
income — a  triumph  mat  would  by-and-by  obli^  him  to  give  up  his 
fellowship.  They  could  all  afibrd  to  laugh  at  his  Gavami-caricatnres 
and  to  hold  him  blameless  in  following  a  natural  bent  which  their 
unselfishness  and  independence  had  left  without  obstacle.  It  was 
enough  for  them  to  ao  on  in  their  old  way,  only  having  a  grand 
treat  of  opera-going  (to  the  gallery)  when  Hans  came  home  on  a 
visit. 

Seeing  the  group  they  made  this  evening,  one  could  hardly  wish 
them  to  change  their  way  of  life.  They  were  all  alike  small,  and  so  in 
due  proportion  with  their  miniature  rooms.  Mrs  Meyrick  was  read- 
ing aloud  frx)m  a  French  book :  she  was  a  lively  little  woman,  half 
French,  half  Scotch,  with  a  pretty  articulateness  of  speech  that 
seemed  to  make  daylight  in  her  hearer's  understanding.  Though 
she  was  not  yet  fifty,  her  rippling  hair,  covered  by  a  quakerish  net 
cap,  was  chiefly  grey,  but  her  eyebrows  were  brown  as  the  bri^jht 
eyes  below  them;  her  black  dress,  almost  like  a  priest's  cassock  with 
its  row  of  buttons,  suited  a  neat  figure  hardly  nve  feet  hish.  The 
daughters  were  to  match  the  mother,  except  that  Mab  haa  Hans^s 
light  hair  and  complexion,  with  a  bossy  irregular  brow  and  other 
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qtudntneBsea  that  reminded  one  of  him.  EveTything  about  them  was 
compact,  from  the  finn  coils  of  their  hair,  fastened  rack  d  la  Chinoue^ 
to  their  grey  ekirts  in  poritim  nonconformity  with  the  fashion,  which 
at  that  time  woald  nave  demanded  that  four  feminine  circunif 
ferences  should  fill  all  the  free  space  in  the  front  parlour.  All  foui', 
if  they  had  been  wax-work,  might  have  been  packed  easily  in  a 
fashionable  lady's  travelling  trunk.  Their  laces  seemed  full  of 
epeech,  as  if  their  minds  had  been  shelled,  after  the  manner  of 
horse-chestnuts,  and  become  briehtly  visible.  The  only  large  thing 
of  its  kind  in  the  room  was  Hafiz,  the  Persian  cat,  comfortably 
poised  on  the  brown  leather  back  of  a  chair,  and  opening  his  laige 
eyes  now  and  then  to  see  that  the  lower  animals  were  not  in  any 
nufichiel 

The  book  Mrs  Me3rrick  had  before  her  was  Erckmann-Chatrian's 
Hittaire  tTun  Comcrit,  She  had  just  finished  reading  it  aloud,  and 
Mab,  who  had  let  her  work  fidl  on  the  ground  while  she  stretched 
ber  head  forward  and  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  reader,  exclaimed — 

"  I  think  that  is  the  finest  story  in  the  world.*' 

**  Of  course,  Mab ! "  said  Amy,  "  it  Ib  the  last  yon  have  heard. 
EveiT thing  that  pleases  you  Ib  the  best  in  its  turn." 

^  It  is  hardly  to  be  called  a  story,"  said  "Kate.  *'  It  is  a  bit  of  lus- 
tory  brought  near  us  with  a  strong  telescope.  We  can  see  the  sol- 
diers' faces :  no,  it  is  more  than  that — we  can  hear  everything — ^we 
can  almost  hear  their  hearts  beat" 

''I  don't  care  what  you  call  it,"  said  Mab,  flirting  away  her 
tiumble.  **  Call  it  a  chapter  in  Revelations.  It  makes  me  want  to 
do  something  good,  something  ^rand.  It  makes  me  so  sorry  for 
everybody.  It  makes  me  like  Schiller — I  want  to  take  the  world 
in  mv  arms  and  kiss  it.  I  must  kiss  you  instead,  little  mother ! " 
She  threw  her  arms  round  her  mother's  neck. 

**  Whenever  yon  are  in  that  mood,  Mab,  down  goes  your  work," 
said  Amy.  ^  It  would  be  doing  something  good  to  finish  your 
cushion  without  soiling  it." 

^  Oh — oh — oh  ! "  groaned  Mab,  as  she  stooped  to  pick  up  her  work 
and  thimble.  ^'I  wish  I  had  three  wounded  conscripts  to  take 
care  of." 

''You  would  spUl  their  beef-tea  while  you  were  talking,"  said 
Amy. 

**  Poor  Mab  !  don't  be  hard  on  her,"  said  the  mother.  "  Qive  me 
the  embroidery  now,  child.  You  ^o  on  with  your  enthusiasm,  and 
1  will  go  on  with  the  pink  and  white  poppv." 

*'  Well,  ma,  I  think  you  are  more  caustic  than  Amy,"  said  Kate, 
▼bile  she  drew  her  head  back  to  look  at  her  drawing. 

*'  Oh— oh — oh  ! "  cried  Mab  again,  rising  and  stretching  her  arms. 
"  I  wish  something  wonderful  would  happen.  I  feel  like  the  deluge. 
The  waters  of  the  great  deep  are  broken  up,  and  the  windows  of 
heaven  are  opened.    I  must  sit  down  and  play  the  scales." 

Mab  was  opening  the  piano  while  the  others  were  laughing  at  this 
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climax,  when  a  cab  stopped  before  the  house,  and  there  forthwith 
came  a  quick  rap  of  the  Knocker. 

"  Dear  me ! "  said  Mrs  Meyrick,  starting  up,  "  it  is  after  ten,  and 
Phoebe  is  gone  to  bed/'  She  hastened  out,  leaving  the  parlour  door 
open. 

'*  Mr  Deronda  ! "  The  girls  could  hear  this  exclamation  from  their 
mamma.  Mab  clasped  her  hands,  saying  in  a  loud  whisper,  *'  There 
now  !  something  is  going  to  hfi^pen  ;'*  Kate  and  Amy  gave  up  their 
work  in  amazement.  But  Deronda's  tone  in  reply  was  so  low  that 
they  could  not  hear  his  words,  and  Mrs  Meyrick  immediately  closed 
the  parlour  door. 

^  I  know  I  am  trusting  to  your  goodness  in  a  most  extraordinary 
way,"  Deronda  went  on,  after  giving  his  brief  narrative,  "  but  you 
can  imagine  how  helpless  I  feel  with  a  young  creature  like  this  on 
my  hands.  I  could  not  go  with  her  among  strangers,  and  in  her 
nervous  state  I  should  dread  taking  her  into  a  house  full  of  servants. 
I  have  trusted  to  your  mercy.  I  hope  you  will  not  think  my  act 
unwarrantable," 

"  On  the  contrary.  You  have  honoured  me  by  trusting  me.  I 
see  your  difficulty.    Pray  bring  her  in.    I  will  go  and  pr^>are  the 

While  Deronda  went  back  to  the  cab,  Mrs  Meyrick  turned  into  the 
parlour  again  and  said,  *^  Here  is  somebody  to  take  care  of  instead  of 
Your  wounded  conscripts,  Mab  :  a  poor  girl  who  was  going  to  drown 
herself  in  despair.  Mx  Deronda  found  her  only  just  in  time  to  save 
.her.  He  brought  her  along  in  his  boat,  and  did  not  know  what  else 
it  would  be  sate  to  do  with  her,  so  he  has  trusted  us  and  brought  her 
here.  It  seems  she  is  a  Jewess,  but  quite  refined,  he  says — ^knowing 
*  Italian  and  music." 

The  three  girls,  wondering  and  expectant,  came  forward  and  stood 
near  each  other  in  mute  confidence  that  they  were  all  feeling  alike 
under  this  ajppeal  to  their  compassion.  Mab  looked  rather  awe- 
stricken,  as  if  this  answer  to  her  wish  were  something  preter- 
natural. 

Meanwhile  Deronda  going  to  the  door  of  the  cab  where  the  pale 
face  was  now  gazing  out  with  roused  observation,  said,  ''I  have 
brought  you  to  some  of  the  kindest  people  in  the  world:  there  are 
daughters  like  you.  It  is  a  happy  home.  Will  you  let  me  take  you 
to  them?" 

She  stepped  out  obediently,  putting  her  hand  in  his  and  forgetting 
her  hat ;  and  when  Deronda  led  her  into  the  full  light  of  the  parlour 
where  the  four  little  women  stood  awaiting  her,  she  made  a  picture 
that  would  have  stirred  much  duller  sensibilities  than  theirs.  At 
first  she  was  a  little  dazed  by  the  sudden  light,  and  before  she  had 
concentrated  her  glance  he  had  put  her  hand  into  the  mother's.  He 
was  inwardly  rejoicing  that  the  Meyricks  were  so  small :  the  dark- 
curled  head  was  the  highest  among  them.  The  poor  wanderer  could 
not  be  afraid  of  these  gentle  faces  so  near  hers ;  and  now  she  was 
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looking  at  each  of  them  in  turn  while  the  mother  said,  "  You  muflt 
be  weary,  poor  child." 

*  We  will  take  care  of  you — we  will  comfort  you — we  will  love 
you,"  cried  Mab,  no  longer  able  to  restrain  herself,  and  taking  the 
small  right  hand  caressingly  between  both  her  own.  This  gentle 
welcoming  warmth  was  penetrating  the  bewildered  one :  she  hung 
back  just  enough  to  see  better  the  four  faces  in  front  of  her,  whose 
goodwill  was  being  reflected  in  hers,  not  in  any  smile,  but  in  that 
undefinable  change  which  tells  iis  that  anxiety  is  passing  into  con- 
tentment. For  an  instant  she  looked  up  at  Deronda,  as  if  she  were 
referring  all  this  mercy  to  him,  and  then  again  turning  to  Mrs  Mey- 
rick,  said  with  more  coUectedness  in  her  sweet  tones  than  he  had 
heani  before— 

'^  1  am  a  stranger.  I  am  a  Jewess.  You  might  have  thought  I 
was  wicked." 

"■  No,  we  are  sure  you  are  good,"  burst  out  Mab. 

'*  We  think  no  evil  of  you,  poor  child.  You  shall  be  safe  with 
Q^"  said  Mrs  Meyiick.  "  Come  now  and  sit  down.  You  must  have 
some  food,  and  then  go  to  rest." 

The  stranger  look^  up  again  at  Deronda,  who  said — 

**  You  will  have  no  more  fears  with  these  friends  ?  You  will  rest 
to-nmhtl" 

^^Oh,  I  should  not  fear.  I  should  rest  I  think  these  are  the 
ministering  angels." 

Mis  Meyrick  wanted  to  lead  her  to  a  seat,  but  again  hanging  back 
pf^ntly,  the  poor  weaxy  thing  spoke  as  if  with  a  scruple  at  being 
Received  without  a  further  account  of  herself : 

**  My  name  is  Mirah  Lapidoth.  I  am  come  a  long  way,  all  the 
▼ay  from  Prague  by  myself.  I  made  my  escape.  I  ran  away  from 
dieadful  things.  I  came  to  find  my  mother  and  brother  in  London. 
I  bad  been  taken  from  my  mother  when  I  was  little,  but  I  thought 
I  could  find  her  again.  I  had  trouble — the  houses  were  all  gone — I 
could  not  find  her.  It  has  been  a  long  while,  and  I  had  not  much 
money.    That  is  why  I  am  in  distresa" 

^  Our  mother  will  be  good  to  you,"  cried  Mab.  "  See  what  a  nice 
little  mother  she  is ! " 

"Do  sit  down  now,"  said  Kate,  moving  a  chair  forward,  while 
Amy  lan  to  get  some  tea. 

Mirah  resisted  no  longer,  but  seated  herself  with  perfect  grace, 
cnusing  her  little  feet,  laying  her  hands  one  over  the  other  on  her 
lap,  and  looking  at  her  friends  with  placid  reverence ;  whereupon 
Hafiz,  who  had  been  watching  the  scene  restlessly,  came  forward 
^th  tail  erect  and  rubbed  himself  against  her  ankles.  Deronda  felt 
it  time  to  take  his  leave. 

'*  Will  you  allow  me  to  come  again  and  inquire — perhaps  at  five 
to-morrow!"  he  said  to  Mrs  Meyrick. 

^  Yes,  pray ;  we  shall  have  had  time  to  make  ac(^uaintance  then." 

''  Qo<^-bye/'  said  Deronda,  looking  down  at  Mirah^  and  putting 
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out  his  hand.  She  rose  as  she  took  it,  and  the  moment  brought  back 
to  them  both  strongly  the  other  moment  when  she  had  first  taken 
that  outstretched  hand.  She  lifted  her  eyes  to  his  and  said  with 
reverential  fervour,  **  The  Qod  of  our  fathers  bless  you  and  deliver 
you  from  all  evil  as  vou  have  delivered  me.  I  did  not  believe  there 
was  any  man  so  good.  None  before  have  tiiought  me  worthy  of  the 
best.  You  found  me  poor  and  miserable,  yet  you  have  given  me 
the  best.'* 

Deronda  could  ^ot  speak,  but  with  silent  adieux  to  the  Meyricks, 
hurried  away. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

*' I  pitf  the  man  who  can  travel  firom  Dan  to  Beersheha,  and  tay,  "Tla  all  barren ;' 
tad  to  it  ia :  and  ao  is  aU  the  world  to  him  who  will  not  cnltivate  the  fimita  it  offers." 
SetUimenUd  Journey. 


To  Bay  that  Deronda  was  romantic  would  be  to  misrepresent  him  ; 
but  under  his  calm  and  somewhat  self-repressed  exterior  there  was  a 
fervour  which  made  him  easily  find  poetry  and  romance  among  the 
events  of  everyday  life.  And  perhaps  poetry  and  romance  are  as 
plentiful  as  ever  in  the  world  except  for  those  phlegmatic  natures 
who  I  suspect  would  in  any  age  have  regarded  tnem  as  a  dull  form 
of  enoneous  thinking,  lliey  exist  veiy  easily  in  the  same  room 
with  ike  microscope  and  even  in  railway  carriages :  what  banishes 
them  is  the  vacuum  in  gentlemen  and  lady  passengers.  How  should 
all  the  apparatus  of  heaven  and  earth,  from  the  farthest  firmament 
to  the  tenaer  bosom  of  the  mother  who  nourished  us,  make  poetry 
for  a  mind  that  has  no  movements  of  awe  and  tenderness,  no  sense  of 
fellowship  which  thnUs  from  the  near  to  the  distant,  and  back  again 
from  the  distant  to  the  near  ? 

To  Deronda  this  event  of  finding  Mirah  was  as  heart-stirring  as 
anything  that  befell  Orestes  or  Rinaldo.  He  sat  up  half  the  night, 
Hving  a^n  through  the  moments  since  he  had  first  discerned  Mirah 
oh  the  river-brink,  with  the  fresh  and  fresh  vividness  which  belong 
to  emotive  memory.  When  he  took  up  a  book  to  try  and  dull  this 
urgency  of  inwara  vision,  the  printed  words  were  no  more  than  a 
networJL  through  which  he  saw  and  heard  everything  as  clearly  as 
before — saw  not  only  the  actual  events  of  two  hours,  but  possibilities 
of  what  had  been  and  what  might  be  which  those  events  were  enough 
to  feed  with  the  worm  blood  of  nassionate  hope  and  fear.  Some- 
thing in  his  own  experience  causea  Mirah's  search  after  her  mother 
to  lay  hold  with  peculiar  force  on  his  imagination.    The  first 
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prompting  of  Bynipathy  was  to  aid  her  in  the  search:  if  given 
persons  were  extant  in  Ix>n4on  there  were  ways  of  finding  them,  as 
subtle  as  scientific  experiment,  the  right  machinery  being  set  at 
work.  But  here  the  mixed  feelings  wnich  belonged  to  D^ronda's 
kindred  experience  naturally  transfused  themselves  into  his  anxiety 
on  >)ehalf  of  Mirak 

The  desire  to  know  his  own  mother,  or  to  know  about  her,  was 
constantly  haunted  with  dread ;  and  in  imagining  what  might  be£Edl 
Mirah  it  qmckly  occurred  to  him  that  finding  the  mother  and 
brother  from  whom  she  had  been  parted  when  she  was  a  little  one 
might  turn  out  to  be  a  calamity.  When  she  was  in  the  boat  she 
said  that  her  mother  and  brother  were  good ;  but  the  goodness  mif^ht 
have  been  chiefly  in  her  own  ignorant  innocence  and  yearning 
memory,  and  the  ten  or  twelve  years  since  the  parting  had  been 
time  enough  for  much  worsening.  Spite  of  his  strong  tendency  to 
side  with  the  objects  of  prejudice,  and  in  general  with  those  who  got 
the  worst  of  it,  his  interest  had  never  been  practically  drawn  towards 
existing  Jews,  and  the  facts  he  knew  about  them,  whether  they 
walked  conspicuous  in  fine  apparel  or  lurked  in  by-streets,  were 
chiefly  of  the  sort  most  repugnant  to  him.  Of  learned  and  aocom- 
plisheii  Jews  he  took  it  for  granted  that  they  had  dropped  their 
religion,  and  wished  to  be  merged  in  the  people  of  their  native 
lands.  Scorn  flung  at  a  Jew  as  such  would  have  roused  all  his 
sympathy  in  griefs  of  inheritance ;  but  the  indiscriminate  scorn  of  a 
race  will  often  strike  a  specimen  who  has  well  earned  it  on  his  own 
account,  and  might  fairly  be  gibbeted  as  a  rascally  son  of  Adam.  It 
appears  that  the  Caribs,  who  know  little  of  theology,  regard  thieving 
as  a  practice  peculiarly  connected  with  Christian  tenets,  and  probably 
they  could  allege  experimental  grounds  for  this  opinion.  Ueronda 
could  not  escape  (who  can  7)  knowing  ugly  stories  of  Jewish  chaiac- 
teristics  and  occupations ;  and  thougn  one  of  his  &vourite  protests 
was  against  the  severance  of  past  and  present  history,  he  was  like 
others  who  shared  his  protest,  in  never  having  cared  to  reach  any 
more  special  conclusions  about  actual  Jews  than  that  they  retained 
the  virtues  and  vices  of  a  Ions  -  oppressed  race.  But  now  that 
Mirah's  longing  roused  his  mind  to  a  closer  survey  of  details^  very 
disagreeable  images  urged  themselves  of  what  it  might  be  to  find 
out  this  middle-aged  Jewess  and  her  son.  To  be  sure,  there  was  the 
exquisite  reflnenieut  and  charm  of  the  creature  herself  to  make  a 
presumption  in  favour  of  her  immediate  kindred,  but — ^he  must 
wait  to  Know  more:  perhaps  through  Mrs  Meyrick  he  might  gather 
some  guiding  hints  from  Mirah's  own  lips.  Her  voice,  her  accent, 
her  looks — all  the  sweet  purity  that  clothed  her  as  with  a  conse- 
crating garment  made  him  shrink  the  more  from  giving  her,  either 
ideally  or  practically,  an  association  with  what  was  hateful  or  con- 
taminating. But  these  fine  words  with  which  we  fumigate  and 
becloud  unpleasant  facts  are  not  the  language  in  which  we  think. 
Deronda's  tninking  went  on  in  rapid  images  of  what  might  be :  he 
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Baw  himself  guided  by  some  official  scout  into  a  dingy  street ;  he 
entered  through  a  dun  doorway,  and  saw  a  hawk-eyed  woman, 
loagh-headed,  and  nnwashed,  cheapening  a  hungry  girl's  last  bit  of 
finery ;  or  in  some  quarter  only  the  more  hideous  for  being  smarter, 
he  found  himself  under  the  breath  of  a  young  Jew  talkative  and 
familiar,  willing  to  show  his  acquaintance  with  gentlemen's  tastes, 
and  not  fastidious  in  any  transactions  with  which  they  would  favour 
him — and  so  on  through  the  brief  chapter  of  his  experience  in  this 
kind.  Excuse  him :  his  mind  was  not  apt  to  run  spontaneously  into 
insulting  ideas,  or  to  practise  a  form  ot  wit  which  identifies  Moses 
with  the  advertisement  sheet;  but  he  was  just  now  governed  by 
dread,  and  if  Miroh's  parents  had  been  Christian,  the  chief  difference 
would  have  been  that  his  forebodings  would  have  been  fed  «ith 
wider  knowledge.  It  was  the  habit  of  his  mind  to  connect  dread 
with  unknown  parentage,  and  in  this  case  as  well  as  his  own  there 
was  enough  to  make  the  connection  reasonable. 

But  what  was  to  be  done  with  Mirah  ?  She  needed  shelter  and 
protection  in  the  fullest  sense,  and  all  his  chivalrous  sentiment  roused 
itself  to  insist  that  the  sooner  and  the  more  fully  he  could  engage  for 
her  the  interest  of  others  besides  himself,  the  better  he  should  fulfil 
her  claims  on  him.  He  had  no  richt  to  provide  for  her  entirely, 
though  he  might  be  able  to  do  so ;  me  very  depth  of  the  impression 
fibe  had  produced  made  him  desire  that  she  should  understand  her- 
self to  be  entirely  independent  of  him ;  and  vague  visions  of  the 
fiitare  which  he  tried  to  dispel  as  fantastic  left  their  influence  in  an 
anxie^  stronger  than  any  motive  he  could  sive  for  it,  that  those  who 
saw  his  actions  closely  should  be  acquaintea  from  the  first  with  the 
history  of  his  relation  to  Mirah.  He  had  learned  to  hate  secrecy 
about  the  grand  ties  and  obligations  of  his  life — to  hate  it  the  more 
because  a  strong  spell  of  interwoven  sensibilities  hindered  him  from 
breaking  such  secrecv.  Deronda  had  made  a  vow  to  himself  that — 
fince  the  truths  whicn  disgrace  mortals  are  not  all  of  their  own  mak- 
iii;;— the  truth  should  never  be  made  a  di^;race  to  another  by  his  act. 
He  was  not  without  terror  lest  he  should  break  this  vow,  and  fall 
into  the  apologetic  philosophy  which  explains  the  world  into  con- 
taining nothing  better  than  one's  own  conduct 

At  one  moment  he  resolved  to  tell  the  whole  of  his  adventure  to 
Sir  Hugo  and  Lady  Malllnger  tiie  next  morning  at  breakfast,  but  the 
poasihility  that  something  quite  new  might  reveal  itself  on  his  next 
^t  to  Mrs  Meyrick's  chedied  this  impulse,  and  he  finally  went  to 
sleep  on  the  conclusion  that  he  would  wait  until  that  visit  had  been 
Qutoe. 
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CHArXER  XX. 

**  It  will  hardly  be  dentod  that  eren  in  this  frail  and  compted  world,  we  sometimea 
meet  persona  who,  in  their  Terr  mien  and  aspect,  as  well  as  in  the  whole  habit  of  lift, 
mapiiest  such  a  signature  and  stamp  of  virtue,  as  to  make  our  judgment  of  them  a 
matter  of  intuitioD  rather  than  the  result  of  continued  examination." — Almxakdmb 
Kiro^c :  quoted  in  Southey's  Life  of  Wesley. 

Miiah  said  that  she  had  slept  well  that  night ;  and  when,  she  came 
down  in  Mab's  black  dress,  her  dark  hair  curling  in  fresh  fibrils  as  it 
gradually  dried  from  its  plenteous  bath,  she  looked  like  one  who  was 
beginning  to  take  comfort  after  tlie  long  sorrow  and  watching  which 
haa  palea  her  cheek  and  made  deep  blue  semicircles  under  her  eyes. 
It  was  Mab  who  carried  her  breakiast  and  ushered  her  down — ^with 
some  pride  in  the  effect  produced  by  a  pai^  of  tiny  felt  slippers  which 
she  had  rushed  out  to  buy  because  there  were  no  shoes  m  the  house 
small  enough  for  Mirah,  whose  borrowed  dress  ceased  about  her 
ankles  anddiaplayed  the  cheap  clothiug  that  moulding  itself  on  her 
feet  seemed  an  adornment  as  choice  as  the  sheaths  of  buds.  The 
farthing  buckles  were  bijoux. 

"  Oh,  if  you  please,  mamma !  **  cried  Mab,  clasping  her  hands  and 
stooping  towanu  Mirah's  feet,  aa  she  entered  the  parlour ;  "  look  at 
the  slippers,  how  beautifully  they  fit  I  I  declare  she  is  like  the 
Queen  Budoor — *  two  delicate  feet,  the  work  of  the  protecting  and 
all-recompenfiing  Creator,  support  her;  and  I  wonder  how  they  can 
sustain  what  is  above  them.' ' 

Mirah  looked  down  at  her  own  feet  in  a  childlike  way  and  then 
smiled  at  Mrs  Meyrick,  who  was  saying  inwardly, "  One  could  hardly 
imagine  this  creature  having  an  evil  thought.  But  wise  people 
womd  tell  me  to  be  cautious."  She  returned  Mirah's  smile  and  said, 
''  I  fear  the  feet  have  had  to  sustain  their  burthen  a  little  too  often 
lately.    But  to-day  she  will  rest  and  be  my  companion." 

"  And  she  will  tell  you  so  man^r  things  and  I  shall  not  hear  them,** 
grumbled  Mab,  who  felt  herself  in  the  first  volume  of  a  delightful 
romance  and  obliged  to  miss  some  chapters  because  she  had  to  go  to 
pupils. 

Kate  was  already  gone  to  make  sketches  along  the  river,  and  Amy 
was  away  on  business  errands.  It  was  what  the  mother  vrished,  to 
be  alone  with  this  stranger,  whose  story  must  be  a  sorrowful  one,  yet 
Was  needful  to  be  told. 

The  small  front  parlour  was  as  good  as  a  temple  that  morning. 
The  sunlight  was  on  the  river  and  soft  air  came  in  through  the  open 
window ;  the  walls  showed  a  glorious  silent  cloud  of  witnesses — ^the 
Virgin  soaring  amid  her  cherubic  escort ;  grand  Melancholia  with 
her  solemn  universe ;  the  Prophets  and  Sibyk ;  the  School  of  Athens ; 
the  Last  Supper;  mystic  groups  where  far-off  ages  made  one  mo- 
ment; grave  Holbein  and  Bembrandt  heads;  the  Tragic  Muse; 
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UBt-centmy  children  at  their  musings  or  their  nlav;  Italian  poets, 
—all  were  there  through  the  medium  of  a  little  black  and  white. 
The  neat  mother  who  had  weathered  her  troubles,  and  come  out  of 
them  with  a  lace  still  cheerful,  was  sorting  coloured  wools  for  her 
embroidery.  Hafiz  purred  on  the  window-led j^e,  the  clock  on  the 
mantelpiece  ticked  without  hurry,  and  the  occasional  sound  of  wheels 
Beemea  to  lie  outside  the  more  massive  central  quiet.  Mrs  Meyrick 
thought  that  this  quiet  might  be  the  best  invitation  to  speech  on  the 
part  of  her  companion,  and  chose  not  to  disturb  it  by  remark.  Mirah 
eat  opposite  in  ner  former  attitude,  her  hands  clasped  on  her  lap,  her 
ankles  crossed,  her  eyes  at  first  travelling  slowly  over  the  objects 
around  her,  but  finally  resting  with  a  sort  of  placid  reverence  on  Mrs 
Meyrick.    At  length  she  becan  to  speak  softly. 

**  I  remember  my  mothei^  face  better  tlum  anything ;  yet  I  was 
not  seven  when  I  was  taken  awav,  and  I  am  nineteen  now.^' 

''I  can  understand  that,"  said  Mrs  Meyrick.  "There  are  some 
earliest  thin^  that  last  the  longest." 

''  Oh  ve^  it  was  the  earliest  I  think  my  life  began  with  waking 
up  and  loving  my  mother's  face :  it  was  so  near  to  me,  and  her  arms 
were  round  me,  and  she  sauff  to  me.  One  hymn  she  sang  so  often, 
GO  often  :  and  Uien  she  taught  me  to  sing  it  with  her :  it  was  the  first 
I  e?er  sang.  They  were  always  Hebrew  hymns  she  sang ;  and  be- 
cause I  never  knew  the  meaning  of  the  words  the^  seemed  full  of 
nothing  but  our  love  and  happiness.  When  I  lav  m  my  little  bed 
and  it  was  all  white  above  me,  she  used  to  bend  over  me  between 
me  and  the  white,  and  sine;  in  a  sweet  low  voice.  I  can  dream  my- 
self back  into  that  time  wneu  I  am  awake,  and  often  it  comes  back 
to  me  in  my  sleep-^my  hand  is  very  little,  I  put  it  up  to  her  face 
and  she  kiases  it.  Sometimes  in  mv  dream  I  oegin  to  tremble  and 
think  that  we  are  both  dead  ;  but  then  I  wake  up  and  my  hand  lies 
like  this,  and  for  a  moment  I  hardly  know  myself.  But  if  I  could 
see  m^  mother  again,  I  should  know  her." 

"  You  must  expect  some  change  after  twelve  years,"  said  Mrs  Mey- 
rick, ffently.  "  See  my  crey  hair :  ten  years  ago  it  was  bright  brown. 
The  oavs  and  the  montns  pace  over  us  like  restless  little  oirds,  and 
leave  the  marks  of  their  leet  backwards  and  forwards ;  especially 
when  they  are  like  birds  with  heavy  hearts — then  they  tread  heavily." 

^  Ah,  I  am  sure  her  heart  has  been  heavy  for  want  of  me.  But  to 
feel  her  joy  if  we  could  meet  again,  and  I  could  make  her  know 
how  I  love  her  and  give  her  deep  comfort  after  all  her  mourning !  If 
that  could  be,  I  diould  mind  nothing  ;  I  should  be  glad  that  I  have 
lived  through  my  trouble.  I  did  despair.  The  worM  seemed  nuser- 
able  and  wicked  ;  none  helped  me  so  that  I  could  bear  their  looks 
and  words ;  I  felt  that  my  mother  was  dead,  and  death  was  the  only 
way  to  her.  But  then  in  the  last  moment — ^yesterday,  when  I  longed 
for  the  water  to  close  over  me — and  I  thought  that  death  was  the 
best  unage  of  mercy — then  goodness  came  to  me  living,  and  I  felt 
trust  in  the  living.  And — it  is  strange — but  I  began  to  hope  Uiat  she 
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was  living  too.  And  now  I  am  with  you — here — this  morning,  peace 
and  hope  have  come  into  me  like  a  flood.  I  want  nothing  ;  I  can 
wait ;  because  I  hope  and  believe  and  am  grateful — oh,  so  grateful ! 
You  have  not  thought  evil  of  me — you  have  not  despised  me," 

Mirah  spoke  with  low-toned  fervour,  and  sat  as  still  as  a  picture 
all  the  while. 

"  Many  others  would  haver  felt  as  we  do,  my  dear,*'  said  Mrs  Meyrick, 
feeling  a  mist  come  over  her  eyes  as  she  looked  at  her  work. 

'^  But  I  did  not  meet  them — ^they  did  not  come  to  me.** 

"  How  was  it  that  you  were  taken  from  your  mother  ?** 

^  Ah,  I  am  a  long  while  coming  to  that.  It  is  dreadful  to  speak 
0^  yet  I  must  tell  you — I  must  tell  you  everything.  My  £Gither — ^it 
was  he  who  took  me  away.  I  thougnt  we  were  only  going  on  a  little 
journey ;  and  I  was  pleased.  There  was  a  box  with  aU  my  little 
things  in.  But  we  went  on  board  a  ship,  and  got  farther  and  farther 
away  from  the  land.  Then  I  was  ill ;  and  I  thought  it  would  never 
end — it  was  the  first  misery,  and  it  seemed  endless.  But  at  last  we 
landed.  I  knew  nothing  then,  and  believed  what  my  fieither  said. 
He  comforted  me,  and  told  me  I  should  go  back  to  my  mother. 
But  it  was  America  we  had  reached,  and  it  was  long  years  before  we 
came  back  to  Europe.  At  first  I  often  asked  my  father  when  we 
were  going  back  ;  and  I  tried  to  learn  writing  fast,  because  I  wanted 
to  write  to  my  mother ;  but  one  day  when  he  found  me  trying  to 
write  a  letter,  he  took  me  on  his  knee  and  told  me  that  my  mother 
and  brother  were  dead  ;  that  was  why  we  did  not  go  back.  I  remem- 
ber  my  brother  a  little  ;  he  carried  me  once  ;  but  he  was  not  always 
at  home.  I  believed  my  feither  when  he  said  that  they  were  dead. 
I  saw  them  under  the  earth  when  he  said  they  were  there,  with  their 
eyes  for  ever  closed.  I  never  thou<!ht  of  its  not  being  true  ;  and  I 
used  to  cry  every  night  in  mv  bed  for  a  long  while,  'fiien  when  she 
came  so  often  to  me,  in  my  sleep,  1  thought  she  must  be  living  about 
me  though  I  could  not  always  see  her,  and  that  comforted  me.  I 
was  never  afraid  in  the  dark,  because  of  that ;  and  very  often  in  the 
day  I  used  to  shut  my  eyes  and  bury  my  face  and  try  to  see  her  and 
to  hear  her  singing.  I  came  to  do  that  at  last  without  shutting  my 
eyes." 

Mirah  paused  with  a  sweet  content  in  her  face,  as  if  she  were 
having  her  happy  vision,  while  she  looked  out  towards  the  river. 

*^  Still  your  father  was  not  unkind  to  you,  I  hope,'*  said  Mrs 
Meyrick,  after  a  minute,  anxious  to  recall  her. 

^  No ;  he  petted  me,  and  took  pains  to  teach  me.  He  waa  an 
actor ;  and  I  lound  out,  after,  that  the  *  Coburg  *  I  used  to  hear  of  his 
going  to  at  home  was  a  theatre.  But  he  had  more  to  do  with  the 
theatre  than  acting.  He  had  not  always  been  an  actor ;  he  had  been 
a  teacher,  and  knew  many  languages.  His.  acting  was  not  very  good, 
I  think ;  but  he  managed  the  stage,  and  wrote  and  translate  plays. 
An  Italian  lady,  a  singer,  lived  with  us  a  long  time.  They  both. 
taught  me;  and  I  had  a  master  besides,  who  made  me  learn  by  heart 
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and  recite.  I  worked  quite  hard,  though  I  was  so  little ;  and  I  was 
not  nine  when  I  first  went  on  the  stage.  I  could  easOy  leam  things, 
uid  I  was  not  afraid.  But  then  and  ever  since  I  hated  our  way  of 
life.  My  father  had  money,  and  we  had  finery  about  us  in  a  dis- 
orderly way ;  always  there  were  men  and  women  coming  and  going, 
there  was  loud  laughing  and  disputing,  strutting,  snapping  of  fingers, 
jeering,  faces  I  did  not  like  to  look  at — though  many  petted  and 
caressed  me.  But  then  I  remembered  my  mother.  Even  at  first 
when  I  understood  nothing,  I  shrank  away  from  all  those  things 
outside  me  into  companionship  with  thoughts  that  were  not  like 
them;  and  I  gathered  thoughts  very  fast,  because  I  read  many 
things — plays  and  poetry,  Shakespeare  and  Schiller,  and  learned  evil 
uid  good.  My  father  be^an  to  believe  that  I  might  be  a  great 
singer :  my  voice  was  considered  wonderful  fpr  a  child ;  and  he  had 
the  best  teach  ixig  for  mc.  But  it  was  painful  that  he  boasted  of  me, 
and  set  me  to  sing  for  show  at  any  minute,  as  if  I  had  been  a  musical 
box.  Once  when  I  was  ten  years  old,  I  played  the  part  of  a  little 
girl  who  had  been  forsaken  and  did  not  know  it,  and  sat  singing  to 
aerself  while  she  played  with  flowers.  I  did  it  without  anv  trouble ; 
bat  the  clapping  and  all  the  sounds  of  the  theatre  were  nateful  to 
me;  and  I  never  liked  the  praise  I  had,  because  it  seemed  all  very 
hard  and  unloving:  I  missea  the  love  and  the  trust  I  had  been  bom 
into.  I  made  a  life  in  my  own  thoughts  quite  different  from  every- 
thing about  me :  I  chose  what  seemed  to  me  beautiful  out  of  the 
plays  and  everything,  and  made  my  world  out  of  it ;  and  it  was  like 
a  sharp  knife  always  ^pizing  me  that  we  had  two  sorts  of  life  which 
jarred  so  with  each  other — women  looking  good  and  gentle  on  the 
stage,  and  saying  good  things  as  if  they  felt  them,  and  directly  after 
I  saw  them  with  coarse,  ugly  manners.  My  father  sometimes 
noticed  my  shrinking  wavs ;  and  Signora  said  one  day  when  I  had 
been  rehearsing, '  She  will  never  be  an  artist :  she  has  no  notion  of 
being  anybody  but  herself.  That  does  very  well  now,  but  by-and- 
by  you  will  see— nshe  will  have  no  more  face  and  action  than  a  sing- 
ing-bird.' My  father  was  angry,  and  they  quarrelled.  I  sat  alone 
and  cried,  because  what  she  had  said  was  like  a  long  unhappy 
future  unrolled  before  me.  I  did  not  want  to  be  an  artist ;  but  this 
was  what  my  father  expected  of  me.  After  a  while  Signora  left  us, 
and  a  governess  used  to  come  and  give  me  lessons  in  different  things, 
because  my  father  began  to  be  afraid  of  my  singing  too  much  ;  but 
1  still  acted  from  time  to  time.  Rebellious  feelings  grew  stronger  in 
oie,  and  I  wished  to  get  away  from  this  life ;  but  I  could  not  tell 
where  to  go,  and  I  dreaded  the  world.  Besides,  I  felt  it  would  be 
wrong  to  leave  my  father :  I  dreaded  doing  wrong,  for  I  thought  I 
might  get  wicked  and  hateful  to  myself,  in  the  same  way  that  many 
others  seemed  hateful  to  me.  For  so  long,  so  long  I  had  never  felt 
my  outside  world  hanpy ;  and  if  I  got  wicked  I  should  lose  my  world 
of  happy  thoughts  wnere  my  mother  lived  with  me.  That  was  my 
childish  notion  all  through  those  years.    Oh  how  long  they  were  ! 
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Mirah  fell  to  nmsing  again. 

'<  Had  you  no  teaching  about  what  was  your  duty  ?"  said  Mrs  Mey- 
rick.  She  did  not  like  to  say  ^  relision ' — ^finding  herself  on  inspec- 
tion rather  dim  as  to  what  the  Hebrew  religion  might  have  tamed 
into  at  this  date. 

'^  No— only  that  I  ought  to  do  what  nnr  father  wished.    He  did 
not  follow  oar  religion  at  New  York,  and  I  think  he  wanted  me  not 
to  know  much  about  it    But  because  my  mother  used  to  take  me  to 
the  syna^gue,  and  I  remembered  sitting  on  her  knee  and  looking 
through  the  raiUng  and  hearing  the  chanting  and  singing,  I  longed 
to  ffo.    One  day  wnen  I  was  quite  small  I  supped  out  and  tried  to 
find  the  synagogue,  but  I  lost  myself  a  long  while  till  a  pedlar 
questioned  me  and  took  me  home.     My  father,  missing  me,  had 
been  in  much  fear,  and  was  very  angrj.    I  too  had  been  so  frightened 
at  losing  myself  that  it  was  long  before  I  thought  of  ventunnfl^  out 
again.    But  after  Signora  left  us  we  went  to  rooms  where  our  land- 
l^y  was  a  Jewess  and  observed  her  religion.     I  asked  her  to  take 
me  with  her  to  the  synagogue ;  and  I  read  in  her  prayer-books  and 
Bible,  and  when  I  had  money  enough  I  asked  her  to  bu^  me  books 
of  my  own,  for  these  books  seemed  a  closer  companionship  with  my 
mother:  I  knew  that  she  must  have  looked  at  the  very  words  and 
said  them.    In  that  way  I  have  come  to  know  a  little  of  our  religion, 
and  the  history  of  our  people,  besides  piecing  together  what  I  read  in 
plays  and  other  books  about  Jews  ana  Jewesses ;  because  I  was  sure 
that  my  mother  obeyed  her  religion.    I  had  left  off  asking  my  fother 
about  her.    It  is  very  dreadful  to  say  it,  but  I  began  to  disbelieve 
him.    I  had  found  that  he  did  not  always  tell  the  truth,  and  made 
promises  without  meaning  to  keep  them;  and  that  raised  my  sus- 
picion that  mv  mother  and  brother  were  still  alive  though  he  had 
told  me  that  they  were  dead.     For  in  going  over  the  past  again  and 
again  as  I  got  olaer  and  knew  more,  I  felt  sure  that  my  mother  had 
beeti  deceived,  and  had  expected  to  see  us  back  again  after  a  very 
little  while ;  and  my  father  taking  me  on  his  knee  and  telling  me 
that  my  mother  and  brother  were  both  dead  seemed  to  me  now 
nothing  but  a  bit  of  acting,  to  set  my  mind  at  rest.    The  cruelty  of 
that  falsehood  sank  into  me,  and  I  hated  all  untruth  because  of  it. 
I  wrote  to  my  mother  secretly :  I  knew  the  street,  Colman  Street^ 
where  we  lived,  and  that  it  was  near  Blackfriars  Bridge  and  the 
Coburg,  and  that  our  name  was  Cohen  then,  though  my  father  called 
us  Lapidoth,  because,  he  said,  it  was  a  name  of  his  forefathers  in 
PolancL    I  sent  my  letter  secretly;  but  no  answer  came,  and  I 
thought  there  was  no  hope  for  me.    Our  life  in  America  did  not  last 
much  longer.     My  father  suddenly  told  me  we  were  to  pack  up  and 
go  to  Hamburg,  and  I  was  rather  glad.    I  hoped  we  might  get  among 
a  different  sort  of  people,  and  I  knew  German  quite  well — some 
German  plays  almost  all  by  heart.    My  father  spoKe  it  better  than 
he  spoke  English.     I  was  thirteen  then,  and  I  seemed  to  myself 
quite  old — I  knew  so  much,  and  yet  so  little.  I  think  other  children 
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cannot  feel  as  I  did.  I  bad  often  wished  that  I  had  been  drowned 
when  I  was  going  away  from  my  mother.  But  I  set  myself  to  obey 
and  8n£fer:  what  else  could  I  do  ?  One  day  wjhen  we  were  on  our 
Toyage,  a  new  thought  came  into  my  mind.  I  waa  not  very  ill  that 
time,  and  I  kept  on  deck  a  good  deal  My  father  acted  and  sang 
and  joked  to  amuse  people  on  board,  and  I  used  often  to  overhear 
lemarks  about  him.  One  day,  when  I  was  looking  at  the  sea  and 
nobodv  took  notice  of  me,  I  overheard  a  gentleman  say, '  Oh,  he  is 
one  of  those  clever  Jews — a  rascal,  I  shouldn't  wonder.  There's  no 
lace  like  them  for  cunning  in  the  men  and  beauty  in  the  women.  I 
wonder  what  market  he  means  that  daughter  for.'  When  I  heard 
this,  it  darted  into  my  mind  that  the  unhappiness  in  my  life  came 
from  my  being  a  Jewess,  and  that  always,  to  tne  end  the  world  would 
think  sughtly  of  me  and  that  I  must  bear  it,  for  I  should  be  judged 
by  that  name ;  and  it  comforted  me  to  believe  that  my  sufTeiing  was 
part  of  the  eviction  of  mj  people,  my  part  in  the  long  song  of 
mourning  that  has  been  going  on  througn  ages  and  ages.  For  if 
manv  of  our  race  were  wicEed  and  made  merry  in  their  wickedness 
—what  was  that  but  part  of  the  affliction  borne  by  the  just  among 
them,  who  were  despised  for  the  sins  of  their  brethren  ? — But  you 
have  not  rejected  me.'' 

Mirah  had  changed  her  tone  in  this  last  sentence,  having  suddenly 
reflected  that  at  tnis  moment  she  had  reason  not  for  complaint  but 
for  gratitude. 

"And  we  will  try  to  save  you  from  being  judged  unjustly  bv 
others,  my  poor  child,'?  said  Mrs  Meyrick,  who  had  now  given  up  all 
attempt  at  going  on  with  her  work,  and  sat  listening  with  folded 
hands  and  a  face  hardly  less  eager  than  MaVs  would  have  been. 
**Qo  on,  go  on:  tell  me  all.*' 

*^  After  that  we  lived  in  different  towns — Hamburg  and  Yienna, 
the  longest  I  began  to  study  singing  again,  and  my  father  always 
got  money  about  the  theatres.  I  thmk  he  brought  a  good  deal  of 
money  from  America:  I  never  knew  why  we  left.  For  some  time 
he  was  in  great  spirits  about  my  singing,  and  he  made  me  rehearse 
parts  and  act  continually.  He  looked  &rward  to  my  coming  out  in 
the  opera.  But  by-and-by  it  seemed  that  my  voice  would  never  be 
strong  enough — it  did  not  fulfil  its  promise.  Mv  master  at  Vienna 
said, '  Don't  strain  it  further :  it  will  never  do  for  the  public  : — it 
ia  gold,  but  a  thread  of  gold  dust.'  My  father  was  bitterly  disap- 
pointed :  we  were  not  so  well  off  at  that  time.  I  think  1  have  not 
quite  told  you  what  1  felt  about  my  father.  1  knew  he  was  fond  of 
me  and  meant  to  indul^  me,  and  that  mmle  me  afraid  of  hurting 
him;  but  he  always  mistook  what  would  please  me  and  give  me 
happiness.  It  was  his  nature  to  take  everything  lightly ;  and  I  soon 
left  off  asking  him  any  question  about  things  ^at  I  cared  for  much, 
because  he  always  turned  them  off  with  a  joke.  He  would  even 
ridicule  our  own  people ;  and  once  when  he  had  been  imitating  their 
movements  and  tneir  tones  in  praying,  only  to  make  others  laugh,  I 
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could  not  restTain  myself —for  I  always  had  an  an^er  in  my  heart 
about  my  mother — and  when  we  were  alone,  I  said,  'Father,  yon 
ought  not  to  mimic  our  own  people  before  Christians  who  mock 
them :  would  it  not  be  bad  if  I  mimicked  you,  that  they  m^ht  mock 
you  ? '  But  he  only  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  laughed  ana  pinched 
my  chin,  and  said, '  You  couldn't  do  it,  my  dear.'  It  was  this  way 
of  turning  off  everything,  that  made  a  great  wall  between  me  and 
my  father,  and  whatever  I  felt  most  I  took  the  most  care  to  hide 
from  him.  For  there  were  some  things — ^^'hen  they  were  laughed  at 
I  could  not  bear  it :  the  world  seemed  like  a  hell  to  me.  is  this 
world  and  all  the  life  upon  it  onlylike  a  farce  or  a  vaudeville,  where 
you  find  no  great  meanings?  Why  then  are  there  tragedies  and 
grand  operas,  where  men  do  difficult  things  and  choose  to  suffer  ?  I 
think  it  is  silly  to  speak  of  all  things  as  a  joke.  And  I  saw  that  his 
wishing  me  to  sing  the  greatest  music,  and  parts  in  grand  operas,  was 
only  wishing  for  what  would  fetch  the  greatest  price.  That  hemmed 
in  my  gratitude  for  his  affectionateness,  and  the  tenderest  feeling  I 
had  towards  him  was  pity.  Yes,  I  did  sometimes  pity  him.  He  had 
aged  and  changed.  Now  he  was  no  longer  so  lively.  I  thought  he 
seemed  worse — less  ^ood  to  others  and  to  me.  Every  now  and  then 
in  the  latter  years  his  gaiety  went  away  suddenly,  and  he  would  sit 
at  home  silent  and  gloomy ;  or  he  would  come  in  and  fling  himself 
down  and  sob,  just  as  I  have  done  myself  when  I  have  been  in 
trouble.  If  I  put  my  hand  on  his  knee  and  said,  'What  is  the 
matter,  father  ?  he  would  make  no  answer,  but  would  draw  myarm 
round  his  neck  and  put  his  arm  round  me,  and  go  on  ciying.  There 
never  came  any  conndence  between  us ;  but  oh,  I  was  sorry  for  him. 
At  those  moments  I  knew  he  must  feel  his  life  bitter,  and  I  pressed 
my  cheek  against  his  head  and  prayed.  Those  moments  were  what 
most  bound  me  to  him  ;  and  I  used  to  think  how  much  my  mother 
once  loved  him,  else  she  would  not  have  married  him. 

**  But  soon  there  came  the  dreadful  time.  We  had  been  at  Pesth 
and  we  came  back  to  Vienna.  In  spite  of  what  my  master  Leo  had 
said,  my  father  got  me  an  engagement,  not  at  the  opera,  but  to  take 
singins  parts  at  a  suburb  theatre  in  Vienna.  He  had  nothing  to  do 
with  tne  theatre  then ;  I  did  not  understand  what  he  did,  but  I 
think  he  was  continually  at  a  gambling-house,  though  he  was  careful 
always  about  taking  me  to  the  theatre.  I  was  very  miserable.  The 
plays  I  acted  in  were  detestable  to  me.  Men  came  about  us  and 
wanted  to  talk  to  me  :  women  and  men  seemed  to  look  at  me  with 
a  sneering  smile :  it  w^as  no  better  than  a  fiery  furnace.  Perhaps  I 
make  it  worse  than  it  was — ^you  don*t  know  that  life ;  but  the  glare 
and  the  faces,  and  my  having  to  go  on  and  act  and  sing  what  I  hated, 
and  then  see  people  who  came  to  stare  at  me  behind  the  scenes — ^it 
was  all  so  much  worse  than  when  I  was  a  little  girL  I  went  through 
With  it ;  I  did  it ;  I  had  set  my  mind  to  obey  my  father  and  work,  for 
I  saw  nothing  better  that  I  could  do.  But  I  lelt  that  my  voice  was 
getting  weaker,  and  I  knew  that  my  acting  was  not  good  except  when 
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it  was  not  really  acting,  but  the  part  was  one  that  I  could  be  myself 
in,  and  some  feeling  within  me  carried  me  along.  That  was  seldom. 
'^  Then  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  the  news  came  to  me  one  morning 
that  my  father  had  been  taken  to  prison,  and  he  had  sent  for  me. 
He  did  not  tell  me  the  reason  why  he  was  there,  but  he  ordered  me 
to  go  to  an  address  he  gave  me,  to  see  a  Count  who  would  be  able  to 
get  him  released.  The  address  was  to  some  public  rooms  where  I 
was  to  ask  for  the  Count,  and  beg  liim  to  come  to  my  father.  I 
found  him,  and  recognised  him  as  a  gentleman  whom  I  had  seen  the 
other  night  for  the  first  time  behind  the  scenes.  That  agitated  me, 
for  I  remembered  his  way  of  looking  at  me  and  kissing  my  hand — I 
thought  it  was  in  mockery.  But  I  delivered  my  errand  and  he  pro- 
misea  to  go  inmiediately  to  my  father,  who  came  home  again  that 
very  evening,  bringing  the  Count  with  him.  I  now  began  to  feel  a 
horrible  dread  of  this  man,  for  he  worried  me  with  his  attentions, 
his  eyes  were  always  on  me :  I  felt  sure  that  whatever  else  there 
ndght  be  in  his  mind  towards  me,  below  it  all  there  was  scorn  for 
the  Jewess  and  the  actress.  And  when  he  came  to  me  the  next  day 
in  the  theatre  and  would  put  my  shawl  round  me,  a  terror  took  hold 
of  me  ;  I  saw  that  my  fatner  wanted  me  to  look  pleased.  The  Count 
was  neither  very  young  nor  very  old :  his  hair  ana  eyes  were  pale ;  he 
was  tall  and  walked  heavily,  and  his  face  was  heavy  and  grave  except 
when  he  looked  at  me.  He  smiled  at  me,  and  his  smile  went 
through  me  with  horror  :  I  could  not  tell  why  he  was  so  much  worse 
to  me  than  other  men.  Some  feelings  are  like  our  hearing :  they 
come  as  sounds  do,  before  we  know  their  reason.  My  father  talked 
to  me  about  him  when  we  were  alone,  and  praised  him — ^said  what 
a  good  friend  he  had  been.  I  said  nothing,  because  I  supposed  he 
had  got  my  father  out  of  prison.  When  the  Count  came  again,  my 
lather  left  the  room.  He  asked  me  if  I  liked  being  on  the  stage.  1 
said  No,  I  only  acted  in  obedience  to  my  father.  He  always  spoke 
French,  and  called  me  *  petit  ange*  and  such  things,  which  I  felt  insult- 
ing. I  knew  he  meant  to  make  love  to  me,  and  I  had  it  firmly  in  my 
mind  that  a  nobleman  and  one  who  was  not  a  Jew  could  have  no  love 
for  me  that  was  not  half  contempt  But  then  he  told  me  that  I  need 
not  act  any  longer ;  he  wished  me  to  visit  him  at  his  beautiful  place, 
where  I  might  be  queen  of  everything.  It  was  difficult  to  me  to 
speak,  I  felt  so  shaken  with  anger :  I  could  only  say, '  I  would  rather 
stay  on  the  stage  for  ever,'  ana  I  left  him  there.  Hurrying  out  of 
the  room  I  saw  my  father  sauntering  in  the  passage.  My  heart  was 
crushed.  I  went  past  him  and  locked  myself  up.  It  had  sunk  into 
me  that  my  father  was  in  a  conspiracy  with  that  man  a^inst  me. 
But  the  next  day  he  persuaded  me  to  come  out :  he  said  that  1  had  mis- 
taken everything,  and  he  would  explain :  if  I  did  not  come  out  and 
act  and  fulfil  my  engagement,  we  should  be  ruined  and  he  must  starve. 
So  I  went  on  acting,  and  for  a  week  or  more  the  Count  never  came 
near  me.  My  fieither  changed  our  lodgings,  and  kept  at  home  except 
when  he  went  to  the  theatre  with  me.    He  began  one  day  to  speak 
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discooragingly  of  my  acting,  and  Bay,  I  could  never  go  on  singing  in 
public— 3  SQOuld  lose  my  voice — I  ought  to  think  of  my  future,  and 
not  put  my  nonsensical  feelings  between  me  and  my  fortune.  He 
said, '  What  will  you  do  ?  You  will  be  brought  down  to  sing  and 
beg  at  people's  doors.  You  have  had  a  splendid  offer  and  oi^t  to 
accept  it'  I  could  not  speak  :  a  horror  took  possession  of  me  when 
I  thought  of  my  mother  and  of  him.  I  felt  for  the  first  time  that  I 
should  not  do  wrong  to  leave  him.  But  the  next  day  he  told  me 
that  he  had  put  an  end  to  my  engagement  at  the  theatre,  and  that 
we  were  to  go  to  Prague.  I  was  getting  suspicious  of  everything, 
and  my  will  was  hardening  to  act  against  him.  It  took  us  two  davs 
to  pack  and  get  ready ;  and  I  had  it  in  my  mind  that  I  might  be 
obliged  to  run  away  from  my  father,  and  then  I  would  come  to  Lon- 
don and  try  if  it  were  possible  to  find  my  mother.  I  had  a  litHe 
money,  and- 1  sold  some  things  to  get  more.  I  packed  a  few  clothes 
in  a  little  bag  that  I  could  carry  with  me,  and  X  kept  m}r  mind  on 
the  watch.  My  father^s  silence — his  letting  drop  that  subject  of  the 
Count's  offer — made  me  feel  sure  that  there  was  a  plan  against  me. 
I  felt  as  if  it  had  been  a  plan  to  take  me  to  a  madhouse.  I  once  saw 
a  picture  of  a  madhouse,  that  I  could  never  foiget ;  it  seemed  to  me 
very  much  like  some  of  the  life  I  had  seen — the  people  strutting, 
quarrelling,  leering — the  faces  with  cunning  and  malice  in  them.  It 
was  my  will  to  keep  myself  from  wickedness ;  and  I  prayed  for  help. 
I  had  seen  what  despised  women  were :  and  my  heart  turned  i^ainst 
my  father,  for  I  saw  always  behind  him  that  man  who  made  me 
shudder.  You  will  think  I  had  not  enough  reason  for  my  suspicions, 
and  perhapis  I  had  not,  outside  my  own  feeling ;  but  it  seemed  to  me 
that  my  mind  had  been  lit  up,  and  all  that  might  be  stood  out  clear 
and  sharp.  If  I  slept,  it  was  only  to  see  the  same  sort  of  things,  and 
I  could  hardly  sleep  at  all.  Through  our  journey  I  was  everywhere 
on  the  watch.  I  don't  know  why,  but  it  came  before  me  like  a  real 
event,  that  mv  father  would  suddenly  leave  me  and  I  should  find 
myself  with  tne  Coimt  where  I  could  not  get  away  from  him.  I 
thought  Qod  was  warning  me :  my  mother^s  voice  was  in  my  soul. 
It  was  dark  when  we  reached  Prague,  and  though  the  strange 
bunches  of  lamps  were  lit  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  faces  as  we 
drove  along  the  street  My  father  chose  to  sit  outside — he  was 
always  smoking  now — and  I  watched  everything  in  spite  of  the 
darkness.  I  do  believe  I  could  see  better  then  than  ever  I  did  be- 
fore :  the  strange  clearness  within  seemed  to  have  got  outside  me. 
It  was  not  my  habit  to  notice  faces  and  figures  much  in  the  street ; 
but  this  night  I  saw  every  one  ;  and  when  we  passed  before  a  ereat 
hotel  I  caught  sight  only  of  a  back  that  was  passing  in — the  light  of 
the  great  bunch  of  lamps  a  good  way  off  fell  on  it  I  knew  it — 
before  the  face  was  turned,  as  it  fell  into  shadow,  I  knew  who  it  was. 
Help  came  to  me.  I  feel  sure  help  came  to  me.  I  did  not  sleep 
that  night  I  put  on  my  plainest  things — the  cloak  and  hat  I  have 
worn  ever  since ;  and  I  sat  watching  for  the  light  and  tibe  sound  of 
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the  dootfl  bein^  unbaxTecL  Some  one  xose  early— at  fbnr  o*clock, 
to  CO  to  the  railway.  That  gave  me  courage.  I  alipped  out  with  my 
little  bog  under  my  cloak,  and  none  noticed  me.  1  nad  been  a  long 
while  attending  to  the  railway  guide  that  I  might  learn  the  way  to 
England ;  and  before  the  aun  had  lisen  I  was  in  the  train  for  uie&- 
den.  Then  I  cried  for  joy.  I  did  not  know  whether  my  money 
would  last  out,  but  I  trusted.  I  could  sell  the  things  in  my  bag,  and 
the  little  rings  in  my  ears,  and  I  could  live  on  bread  only.  My  only 
tenor  was  lest  my  father  should  follow  me.  But  I  never  paused. 
I  came  on,  and  on,  and  on,  only  eating  bread  now  and  then.  When 
I  got  to  Brussels  I  saw  that  I  should  not  have  enough  money,  and 
I  sold  all  that  I  could  sell ;  but  here  a  strance  thing  happened. 
Patting  my  hand  into  the  pocket  of  my  cloaS^  I  found  a  half- 
napoleon.  Wondering  and  wondering  how  it  came  there,  I  remem- 
bered that  on  the  way  from  Cologne  there  was  a  youn^*  workman 
ntting  against  me.  I  was  frightened  at  every  one,  and  did  not  like 
to  be  spoken  to.  At  first  he  tried  to  talk,  but  whe^  he  saw  that  I 
did  not  like  it,  he  left  ofL  It  was  a  long  journey ;  1  ate  nothing  but 
a  bit  of  bread,  and  he  once  offered  me  some  of  the  food  he  brought 
in,  but  1  refused  it.  I  do  believe  it  was  he  who  put  that  bit  of  gold 
in  my  pocket  Without  it  I  could  hardly  have  got  to  Dover,  and  I 
did  walk  a  good  deal  of  the  way  from  Dover  to  London.  I  knew  I 
ahoald  look  like  a  miserable  beggar-girl.  I  wanted  not  to  look  very 
miderable,  because  if  I  found  my  mother  it  would  grieve  her  to  see 
me  Bo.  But  oh,  how  vain  my  hope  was  that  she  would  be  there  to 
Ke  me  come  !  As  soon  as  1  set  foot  in  London,  I  began  to  ask  for 
Lambeth  and  Blackfriars  Bridge,  but  they  were  a  long  way  off,  and  I 
went  wrong.  At  last  1  got  to  Blackfriars  Bridge  and  asked  for  Col- 
man  Street.  People  shook  their  heads.  None  knew  it.  I  saw  it  in 
my  mind — our  doorsteps,  and  the  white  tiles  hung  in  the  windows, 
and  the  laige  brick  building  opposite  with  wide  doors.  But  there 
was  nothing  like  it.  At  last  when  I  asked  a  tradesman  where  the 
Cobmg  Theatre  and  Colman  Street  were,  he  said,  'Oh,  my  little 
Woman,  that's  all  done  away  with.  The  old  streets  have  been  pulled 
down ;  everything  is  new.'  I  turned  away,  and  felt  as  if  deatn  had 
laid  a  hand  on  me.  He  said :  '  Stop,  stop  !  youn^  woman ;  what  is 
it  you're  wanting  with  Colman  Street,  eh  ? '  meaning  well,  perhaps. 
Bat  his  tone  was  what  I  could  not  bear  ;  and  how  could  I  tell  him 
what  I  wanted  ?  I  felt  blinded  and  bewOdered  with  a  sudden  shock. 
I  suddenly  felt  that  I  was  very  weak  and  weaiv,  and  ^et  where  could 
I  go  ?  for  I  looked  so  poor  and  dusty,  and  had  nothmg  with  me — 1 
looked  like  a  street-beggar.  And  I  was  afraid  of  all  ^aces  where  I 
could  enter.  I  lost  my  trust.  I  thought  I  was  forsaken.  It  seemed 
that  I  had  been  in  a  fever  of  hope— delirious — all  the  way  from 
Prague  :  I  thought  that  I  was  help^,  and  I  did  nothing  but  strain 
my  mind  forwani  and  think  of  finding  my  mother  ;  and  now — there 
I  stood  in  a  strai^e  world.  All  who  saw  me  would  think  ill  of  me. 
and  I  must  herd  with  beggars.    I  stood  on  the  bridge  and  looked 
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along  the  river.  People  were  goin^  on  to  a  steamboat  Manj  of 
them  seen^ed  poor,  ana  I  felt  as  if  it  would  be  a  refhge  to  get  away 
from  the  streets :  perhaps  the  boat  would  take  me  where  I  could 
soon  get  into  a  solitude.  I  had  still  some  pence  left,  and  I  bought  a 
loaf  when  I  went  on  the  boat  I  wanted  to  have  a  little  time  and 
strength  to  think  of  life  and  death.  How  could  I  live  ?  And  now 
again  it  seemed  that  if  ever  I  were  to  find  my  mother  again,  death 
was  the  way  to  her.  I  ate,  that  I  might  have  strength  to  think. 
The  boat  set  me  down  at  a  place  along  the  river — I  don't  know 
where — and  it  was  late  in  the  evening.  I  found  some  lai^  trees 
apart  from  the  road  and  I  sat  down  under  them  that  I  might  rest 
through  the  night.  Sleepmust  have  soon  come  to  me,  and  when  I 
awoke  it  was  morning.  The  birds  were  singing,  the  dew  was  white 
about  me,  I  felt  chill  and  oh  so  lonely  !  I  got  up  and  walked  and 
followed  the  river  a  long  way  and  then  turned  back  acain.  There 
was  no  reason  why  I  should  go  anywhere.  The  world  about  me 
seemed  like  a  vision  that  was  hurrying  by  while  I  stood  still  with 
my  pain.  My  Uioughts  were  stronger  than  I  was  :  they  rushed  in 
and  forced  me  to  see  all  my  life  from  the  beginning ;  ever  since  I 
was  carried  away  from  my  mother  I  had  felt  myself  a  lost  child 
taken  up  and  used  by  strangers,  who  did  not  care  what  mv  life  was 
to  me,  but  onlv  what  I  could  ao  for  them.  It  seemed  all  a  weary 
wanderinc  and  heart-loneliness — as  if  I  had  been  forced  to  go  to 
merry-makings  without  the  expectation  of  joy.  And  now  it  was 
worse.  I  was  lost  again,  and  I  dreaded  lest  any  stranger  should 
notice  me  and  speak  to  me.  I  had  a  terror  of  tne  wondL  None 
knew  me  ;  all  would  mistake  me.  I  had  seen  so  many  in  my  life 
who  made  themselves  glad  with  scorning,  and  laughed  at  another's 
shame.  What  could  I  do  ?  This  life  seemed  to  be  closing  in  upon 
me  with  a  wall  of  fire— everywhere  there  was  scorching  that  made 
me  shrink.  The  hi^h  sunlight  made  me  shrink.  And  I  b^an  to 
think  that  my  despair  was  the  voice  of  God  telling  me  to  die.  But 
it  would  take  me  long  to  die  of  hunger.  Then  I  thought  of  my 
People,  how  they  haa  been  driven  from  land  to  land  and  been 
afflicted,  and  multitudes  had  died  of  misery  in  their  wandering — ^was 
I  the  first  9  And  in  the  wars  and  troubles  when  Christians  were 
cruelest,  our  fathers  had  sometimes  slain  their  children  and  after- 
wards themselves ;  it  was  to  save  them  from  beine  false  apostates. 
That  seemed  to  make  it  right  for  me  to  put  an  ena  to  my  life ;  for 
calamity  had  closed  me  in  too,  and  I  saw  no  pathway  but  to  evil 
But  my  mind  got  into  war  with  itself,  for  there  were  contrary  things 
in  it  I  knew  that  some  had  held  it  wrong  to  hasten  their  own 
death,  though  they  were  in  the  midst  of  flames  ;  and  while  I  had 
some  strength  left  it  was  a  longing  to  bear  if  I  ought  to  bear — else 
where  was  the  good  of  all  my  life  ?  It  had  not  been  happy  since 
the  first  years :  when  the  light  came  every  morning  I  used  to  think, 
'  I  will  bear  it'  But  always  before  I  had  some  hope ;  now  it  was 
gone.    With  these  thoughts  I  wandered  and  wandez«d,  inwardly 
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eijin^  to  the  Most  High,  from  whom  I  ahoold  not  flee  in  death  more 
than  in  life — though  I  had  no  strong  faith  that  He  cared  for  me. 
The  strength  seemed  departing  from  my  soul :  deep  below  all  my 
cries  was  the  feeling  that  I  was  alone  and  forsaken.  The  more  I 
thought,  the  wearier  I  got,  till  it  seemed  I  was  not  thinking  at  all, 
but  only  the  sk^  and  the  river  and  the  Eternal  Qod  were  in  my  souL 
And  what  was  it  whether  I  died  or  lived  ?  If  I  lay  down  to  die  in 
the  liver,  was  it  more  than  lying  down  to  sleep? — for  there  too  I  com- 
mitted my  sonl — I  gave  myseli  up.  I  could  not  hear  memories  any 
more:  I  could  only  feel  what  was  present  in  me — it  was  all  one 
longing  to  cease  from  my  weary  life,  which  seemed  only  a  pain  out- 
side the  great  peace  that  I  might  enter  into.  That  was  how  it  was. 
When  the  evening  came  and  the  sun  was  gone,  it  seemed  as  if  that 
was  all  I  had  to  wait  for.  And  a  new  strength  came  into  me  to 
will  what  I  would  do.  You  know  what  I  did.  I  was  going  to  die. 
Ton  know  what  happened — did  he  not  teU  you  ?  Faith  came  to  me 
again:  I  was  not  fonaken.    He  told  you  how  he  foimd  me  ? " 

Mrs  Meyrick  gave  no  audible  answer,  but  pressec^  her  lips  against 
Hiiah's  forehead. 

"  She's  just  a  pearl :  the  mud  has  only  washed  her,**  was  the  fervid 
little  woman's  closing  commentaiy  when,  tSU-d-tite  with  Deronda  in 
the  back  parlour  that  evening,  she  had  conveyed  Mirah's  story  to 
him  with  much  vividness. 

^  What  ia  your  feeling  about  a  search  for  this  mother  ? "  said  De- 
ronda.   "  Have  you  no  fears  ?    I  have,  I  confess." 

''Oh,  I  believe  the  mover's  good,"  said  Mrs  Mevrick,  with  rapid 
decisiveness  ;  "  or  vxu  good.  She  may  be  dead — ^thafs  my  fear.  A 
good  woman,  you  may  depend  :  you  may  know  it  bv  the  scoundrel 
the  father  is.  Where  did  the  child  get  her  goodness  irom  1  Wheaten 
flour  has  to  be  accounted  for." 

Deronda  was  rather  disappointed  at  this  answer :  he  had  wanted  a 
confirmation  of  his  own  judgment,  and  he  began  to  put  in  demurrers. 
The  argument  about  the  mother  would  not  apply  to  the  brother; 
and  Mrs  Mevrick  admitted  that  the  brother  mignt  be  an  ugly  like- 
ness of  the  mther.  Then,  as  to  advertising,  if  the  name  was  Cohen, 
you  might  as  well  advertise  for  two  undescribed  terriers :  and  here 
Mrs  Meyrick  helped  him,  for  the  idea  of  an  advertisement,  already 
mentioned  to  Mirah,  had  roused  the  poor  child's  terror:  she  was  con- 
vinced that  her  father  would  see  it — ^he  saw  everything  in  the  papers. 
Certainly  there  were  safer  means  than  advertising :  men  might  be 
set  to  work  whose  business  it  was  to  find  missing  persons ;  but  De- 
londa  wished  Mrs  Meyrick  to  feel  with  him  -that  it  would  be  wiser  to 
wait,  before  seeking  a  dubious — perhaps  a  deplorable  result ;  espe- 
cially as  he  was  engaged  to  go  abroad  tne  next  week  for  a  couple  of 
iQonths.  If  a  searcn  were  imuie,  he  would  like  to  be  at  hand,  so  that 
Mrs  Meyrick  misht  not  be  imaided  in  meeting  any  consequences — 
supposing  that  she  would  generously  continue  to  watch  over  Mirah. 
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^  We  should  be  venr  jealouB  of  any  one  who  took  the  task  from 
US,*  said  Mxe  Meyrick.  ^  She  will  etay  nnder  my  roof :  theie  is 
Hans's  old  room  for  her." 

*^  Will  she  be  content  to  wait  ? "  said  Deronda,  anxiously. 

''No  trouble  there.  It  is  not  her  nature  to  run  into  planning 
and  deviaing:  only  to  submit.  See  how  she  submitted  to  that 
&ther !  It  was  a  wonder  to  herself  how  she  found  the  will  and  con* 
tiivance  to  run  away  from  him.  About  finding  her  mother,  her  only 
notion  now  is  to  trust:  since  you  were  sent  to  save  her  and  we  are 
good  to  her,  she  trusts  that  her  mother  will  be  found  in  the  same 
unsought  way.  And  when  she  is  talking  I  catch  her  feeling  like 
a  child.'' 

Mrs  Meyrick  hoped  that  the  sum  Deronda  put  into  her  hands  as  a 

Srovidon  for  Mirah's  wants  was  more  than  would  be  needed :  after  a 
ittle  while  Mirah  would  perhaps  like  to  occupy  herself  as  the  other 
girls  did,  and  make  herself  independent  Deronda  pleaded  that  die 
must  need  a  long  rest 

''Oh  yes;  we  •will  hurry  nothing,"  said  Mrs  Meyrick.  "Rely 
upon  it,  she  shall  be  taken  tender  care  of.  If  you  like  to  give  me 
your  address  abroad,  I  will  write  to  let  you  Imow  how  we  get  on. 
It  is  not  fair  that  we  should  have  all  the  pleasure  of  her  salvation  to 
ouxselTes.  And  besides,  I  want  to  make  believe  that  I  am  doing 
something  for  you  as  well  as  for  Mirah." 

"  That  is  no  make-believe.  What  shoidd  I  have  done  without 
you  last  night  ?  Everything  would  have  gone  wrong.  I  shall  tell 
Mans  that  the  best  of  having  him  for  a  Mend  is,  knowing  his 
mother." 

After  that  they  joined  the  girls  in  the  other  room,  where  MIrah 
was  seated  placidly,  while  the  others  were  telling  her  what  they 
knew  about  Mr  Deronda — his  goodness  to  Hans,  and  all  the  virtues 
that  Hans  had  reported  of  him. 

"  Kate  bums  a  pastille  before  his  portrait  eveiy  day,"  said  Mab. 
•"  And  I  cany  his  signature  in  a  little  olack-silk  bag  round  my  neck 
to  keep  off  the  cramp.  And  Amy  says  the  multiplication-table  in  his 
name.  We  must  alt  do  something  extra  in  honour  of  him,  now  he 
has  brought  you  to  us." 

"  I  suppose  he  is  too  great  a  person  to  want  anythinff,"  said  Mirah, 
smiling  at  Mab,  and  appealing  to  the  graver  Amy.  "He  is  perhaps 
venr  high  in  the  worla  ? " 

''He  is  very  much  above  us  in  rank,"  said  Amy.  " He  is  related 
to  grand  people.  I  daresay  he  leans  on  some  of  the  satin  cushions 
we  prick  our  fingers  over." 

"1  am  glad  he  is  of  hi|^  rank,"  said  Mirah,  with  her  usual 
quietness. 

"  Now,  why  are  you  glad  of  that  ?"  said  Amy,  rather  suspicious  of 
this  sentiment,  and  on  uie  watch  for  Jewish  peculiarities  which  had 
not  appeared. 

"  Because  I  have  always  disliked  men  of  high  rank  before." 
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**  Oh,  Mr  Deronda  is  not  bo  yery  high,"  said  Kate.  *'  He  need  not 
hinder  us  from  thinking  ill  of  the  vHole  peerage  and  baronetage  if 
we  like." 

When  he  entered,  Mirah  rose  with  the  same  look  of  grateful  rev- 
erence that  she  had  lifted  to  him  the  evening  before :  impossible  to 
see  a  creature  freer  at  once  from  embarrassment  and  boldness.  Her 
theatrical  training  had  left  no  recognisable  trace ;  probably  her  man- 
nen  had  not  much  chaxiged  since  she  played  the  forsaken  child  at 
nine  years  of  age ;  and  she  had  grown  up  in  her  simplicity  and  truth- 
folness  like  a  little  flower-seed  that  absorbs  the  chance  confusion  of 
its  surroundings  into  its  own  definite  mould  of  beauty.  Deronda 
fedt  that  be  was  making  acquaintance  with  something  quite  new  to 
jiim  in  the  form  of  womanhood.  For  Mirah  was  not  childlike  from 
isnorance :  her  experience  of  evil  and  trouble  was  deeper  and  stranger 
uoan  his  own.  He  felt  inclined  to  watch  her  and  listen  to  her  as  if 
she  had  come  £rom  a  far-off  shore  inhabited  by  a  race  different  from 
our  own. 

But  for  that  very  reason  he  loade  his  visit  brief :  with  his  usual 
activity  of  imagination  as  to  how  his  conduct  miffht  affect  others,  he 
flhrank  irom  what  might  seem  like  curiosity,  or  the  assumption  of  a 
light  to  know  as  mucn  as  he  pleased  of  one  to  whom  he  had  done  a 
Berrice.  For  example,  he  would  have  liked  to  hear  her  sins,  but  he 
would  have  felt  the  expression  of  such  a  wish  to  be  a  rudeness  in 
him — since  she  could  not  refuse,  and  he  would  all  the  while  have  a 
sense  that  she  was  being  treated  like  one  whose  accomplishments 
were  to  be  ready  on  demand.  And  whatever  reverence  could  be 
shown  to  woman,  he  was  bent  on  lowing  to  this  girl.  Why  ?  He 
gave  himself  several  good  reasons ;  but  whatever  one  does  with  a 
stionff  unhesitating  outflow  of  will,  has  a  store  of  motive  that  it 
woula  be  hard  to  put  into  words.  Some  deeds  seem  little  more  than 
inteijectionB  which  give  vent  to  the  long  passion  of  a  life. 

So  Deronda  soon  took  his  farewell  for  the  two  months  during 
which  he  expected  to  be  absent  from  London,  and  in  a  few  daya  be 
was  on  his  way  with  Sir  Hu^  and  Lady  Mallinger  to  Leubronn. 

He  had  fulfllled  his  intention  of  telling  them  about  Mirah.  The 
baronet  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  search  for  the  mother  and 
brother  had  better  be  let  alone.  Lady  Mallinger  was  much  inter^ 
ested  in  the  poor  sirl,  observing  that  there  was  a  Society  for  the 
Conversion  of  the  Jews,  and  that  it  was  to  be  hoped  Mirah  would 
exnbnace  Christianity ;  but  perceiving  that  Sir  Hugo  looked  at  her 
with  amusement,  she  concluded  that  she  had  said  something  foolish. 
Ladv  Mallinger  felt  apologetically  about  herself  as  a  woman  who  had 
produced  nowing  but  daughters  in  a  case  where  sons  were  required, 
and  hence  regarded  the  apparent  contradictions  of  the  world  as  pro- 
bably due  to  the  weakness  of  her  own  understanding.  But  wnen 
she  was  much  puzzled,  it  was  her  habit  to  say  to  herseu,  *'  I  will  ask 
Daniel"  Deronda  was  altogether  a  convenience  in  the  family ;  and 
Sir  Hugo  toO|  after  intending  to  do  the  best  for  him,  had  b^un  to 
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feel  that  the  pleasantest  lesult  vould  be  to  have  this  substitate  for  a 
son  always  ready  at  his  elbow. 

This  was  the  histoiy  of  Deronda,  so  far  as  he  knew  it,  up  to  the 
tiine  of  that  visit  to  Leubronn  in  which  he  saw  Qwendolen  Harleth 
at  the  gaming-table. 


CHAPTER   XXL 

It  is  a  common  leiitaiioe  that  Knowledge  is  power ;  tmt  who  hath  duly  oonsldVBd  or 
jwt  forth  the  power  of  Ignorance?  Knowledge  slowly  builds  np  what  Ignorance  in  an 
hour  puUs  down.  Knowledge,  through  patient  and  firogal  centuries,  enlarges  dLBCOTery 
and  makes  record  of  it ;  Ignorance,  wanting  its  day's  dinner,  lignts  a  Ire  with  the 
record,  and  gives  a  flavour  to  its  one  roast  with  the  burnt  souls  of  many  gen6fation& 
Knowledge,  instructing  the  sense,  refining  and  multiplying  needs,  transforms  itself 
into  skill  and  makes  fife  various  with  a  new  six  days'  work ;  comes  Ignorance  dmnk 
on  the  seventh,  with  a  firkin  of  oil  and  a  match  and  an  easy  "  Let  there  not  be  **--and 
the  many-coloured  creation  is  shrivelled  up  in  blackness.  Of  a  truth.  Knowledge  is 
power,  but  it  is  a  power  reined  by  scruple,  having  a  conscience  of  what  must  be  and 
what  may  be ;  whereas  Ignorance  is  a  blind  giant  who,  let  him  but  wax  nnboimd, 
would  make  it  a  sport  to  seise  the  pillars  that  hold  up  the  long-wrought  &birie  of 
human  good,  and  turn  all  the  places  of  Joy  dark  as  a  buned  Babylon.  And  looking  at 
life  parcel-wise,  in  the  growth  of  a  single  lot,  who  having  a  practised  vision  may  not 
see  that  ignorance  of  the  true  bond  between  events,  and  false  conceit  of  means  whereby 
sequences  may  be  compelled— like  that  fi&lBity  of  eyesight  which  overlooks  the  gxada- 
tions  of  distance,  seeing  that  which  is  alJEu:  ofT  as  if  it  were  within  a  stop  or  a  grssp 
—precipitates  the  mistaken  soul  on  destruction  t 

It  was  half-past  ten  in  the  morning  when  Gwendolen  Harletb, 
after  her  gloomy  journey  from  Leubronn,  arrived  at  the  station  fix>m 
which  she  must  drive  to  Offendene.  No  carriage  or  fnend  was 
awaiting  her,  for  in  the  telegram  she  had  sent  from  Dover  she  bad 
mentioned  a  later  train,  and  in  her  impatience  of  lingering  at  a  Lon- 
don station  she  had  set  off  without  picturing  what  it  would  be  to 
arrive  unannounced  at  half  an  hour^s  drive  &om  home — at  one  of 
those  stations  which  have  been  fixed  on  not  as  near  anywhere  but  as 
equidistant  from  everywhere.  Deposited  as  a  feme  eole  with  her  laige 
trunks,  and  having  to  wait  while  a  vehicle  was  being  got  from  the 
lai^e-sized  lantern  called  the  Railway  Inn,  Gwendolen  felt  that  the 
dirty  paint  in  the  waiting-room,  the  dusty  decanter  of  flat  water,  and 
the  texts  in  large  letters  calling  on  her  to  repent  and  be  converted, 
were  part  of  the  dreary  prospect  opened  by  her  fEimily  troubles ;  and 
she  hurried  away  to  the  outer  door  looking  towards  the  lane  and 
fields.  But  here  the  very  gleams  of  sunshine  seemed  melancholy, 
for  the  autumnal  leaves  and  grass  were  shivering,  and  the  wind  was 
tumiDg  up  the  featheis  of  a  cock  and  two  croakmg  hens  which  had 
doubtless  parted  with  their  grown-up  offsprinjg  and  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  themselves.  The  railway  official  also  seemed  with- 
out resources,  and  his  innocent  demeanour  in  observing  Gwendolen 
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and  her  trunkB  was  rendered  intolerable  by  the  cast  in  his  eye ; 
especially  since,  being  a  new  man,  he  did  not  know  her,  and  must 
conclude  that  die  was  not  yery  high  in  the  world.  The  vehicle — a 
dirty  old  barouche — was  within  sight,  and  was  being  slowly  pre- 
pared by  an  elderly  labourer.  Contemptible  details  these,  to  make 
part  of  a  lustoiy ;  yet  the  turn  of  most  lives  is  hardly  to  be  accounted 
for  without  them.  They  are  continually  entering  with  cumulative 
force  into  a  mood  until  it  gets  the  mass  and  momentum  of  a  theoiy 
or  a  motive.  Even  philosophy  is  not  <|uite  free  from  such  deter- 
mining influences ;  and  to  oe  dropt  sohtary  at  an  ugly  irrelevant- 
looking  spot  with  a  sense  of  no  mcome  on  the  mind,  might  well 
prompt  a  man  to  discouraging  speculation  on  the  origui  of  things 
and  the  reason  of  a  world  where  a  subtle  thinker  found  himself  so 
badly  ofif.  How  much  more  might  such  trifles  tell  on  a  young  lady 
equipped  for  society  with  a  fastidious  taste,  an  Indian  shawl  over 
her  arm,  some  twenty  cubic  feet  of  trunks  by  her  side,  and  a  mortal 
dislike  to  the  new  consciousness  of  poverty  which  was  stimulating 
ber  imagination  of  disagreeables  ?  At  any  rate  they  told  heavily 
on  poor  Gwendolen,  and  nelped  to  (juell  her  resistant  spirit  What 
was  the  good  of  living  in  the  midst  of  hardships,  ugliness,  and 
bnmiliation  ?  This  was  the-  b^inning  of  being  at  home  again,  and 
it  was  a  sample  of  what  she  had  to  e^^t 

Here  was  the  theme  on  which  her  discontent  rung  its  sad  changes 
dniing  her  slow  drive  in  the  uneasy  barouche,  with  one  great  trunk 
squeezing  the  meek  driver,  and  the  other  fastened  with  a  rope  on 
the  seat  in  front  of  her.  Her  ruling  vision  all  the  way  from  Leu- 
bronn  had  been  that  the  family  would  go  abroad  again ;  for  of  course 
there  must  be  some  little  income  left — her  mamma  did  not  mean 
that  they  would  have  literally  nothing.  To  so  to  a  dull  place  abroad 
and  live  poorly,  was  the  dismal  future  that  uireatened  her  :  she  had 
Men  plenty  of  poor  English  people  abroad,  and  imagined  herself 
plunged  in  the  despised  dulness  of  their  iU-plenishea  lives,  with 
Ahee,  Bertha,  Fanny,  and  Isabel  all  growing  up  in  tediousness 
around  her,  while  she  advanced  towards  thirty,  and  her  mamma  got 
more  and  more  melancholy.  3nt  she  did  not  mean  to  submit,  and 
let  misfortune  do  what  it  would  with  her :  she  had  not  yet  quite 
believed  in  the  misfortune ;  but  weariness,  and  disgust  with  this 
wret4;hed  arrival,  had  b^un  to  afiect  her  like  an  uncomfortable 
wakinc,  worse  than  the  uneasy  dreams  which  had  gone  before.  The 
self-deUght  with  which  she  had  kissed  her  image  in  the  glass  had 
&ded  before  the  sense  of  futility  in  being  anything  whatever — 
charming,  clever,  resolute— what  was  the  good  of  it  all?  Events 
might  turn  out  anyhow,  and  men  were  hatefuL  Yes,  men  were 
hatefuL  Those  few  words  were  filled  out  with  veiy  vivid  memories. 
But  in  these  last  hours,  a  certain  change  had  come  over  their  mean- 
ing. It  is  one  thing  to  hate  stolen  ^oods,  and  another  thing  to 
hate  them  the  more  because  their  being  stolen  hinders  us  from 
making  use  of  them.    Qwendolen  had  oegun  to  be  angry  with 
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• 
Giandcourt  for  being  what  bad  hindered  her  from  manying  him, 
angnr  with  him  as  the  cause  of  her  present  dreaiy  lot 

out  the  slow  drive  was  nearly  at  an  end,  and  the  lumbering 
vehicle  coming  up  the  avenue  was  within  sight  of  the  windows  A 
figure  appearing  under  the  .portico  brought  a  rush  of  new  and  lees 
sdfish  feelioff  in  Gwendolen,  and  when  springing  from  the  carriage 
she  saw  the  dear  beautiful  face  with  fresh  lines  of  sadness  in  it,  she 
threw  her  arms  round  her  mother's  neck,  and  for  the  moment  felt  all 
sorrows  only  in  relation  to  her  mother's  feeling  about  them. 

Behind,  of  course,  were  the  sadfiEtces  of  the  four  superfluous  girls, 
each,  poor  thing — ^like  those  other  many  thousand  suters  of  us  all 
— ^havmg  her  peculiar  world  which  was  of  no  importance  to  any  one 
else,  but  all  ot  them  feeling  Gwendolen's  presence  to  be  somehow  a 
relentinff  of  misfortune :  where  Gwendolen  was,  something  interest- 
iiur  woiud  happen;  even  her  hurried  submission  to  their  kisses,  and 
'^  Kow  go  away,  girls,"  carried  the  sort  of  comfort  which  all  weakness 
finds  in  decision  and  authoritatlveness.  Good  Miss  Merry,  whose 
air  of  meek  depression,  hitherto  held  unaccountable  in  a  eovemess 
atfectionately  attached  to  the  family,  was  now  at  the  general  level  of 
circumstances,  did  not  expect  any  greeting,  but  busied  herself  with 
the  trunks  and  the  coachman*s  pay;  while  Mrs  Davilow  and*  Gwen- 
dolen hastened  up-stairs  and  shut  themselves  in  the  black  and  yellow 
bedroom. 

''  Never  mind,  mamma  dear,"  said  Gwendolen,  tenderlv  pressing 
her  handkerchief  against  the  tears  that  were  rolling  down  Mrs^J^vi- 
low's  cheeks.  ^  Never  mind.  I  don't  mind.  I  will  do  something. 
I  will  be  something.  Things  will  come  right.  It  seemed  worse 
because  I  was  away.  Come  now  I  you  must  be  glad  because  I  am 
here.* 

Gwendolen  felt  every  word  of  that  speech.  A  rush  of  compas- 
sionate tenderness  stirred  all  her  capability  of  generous  resolution ; 
and  the  self-confident  projects  which  had  vaguely  glanced  before  her 
during  her  journey  sprang  instantaneously  into  new  definiteness. 
Suddenly  she  seemed  to  perceive  how  she  could  be  **  something."  It 
was  one  of  her  best  moments,  and  the  fond  mother,  forgetting  every- 
thing below  that  tide-mark,  looked  at  her  with  a  sort  of  adoration. 
She  said — 

^ Bless  you,  my  good,  good  darling!  I  can  be  happy,  if  you 
can!" 

But  later  in  the  day  there  was  a^  ebb ;  the  old  slipperv  rocks,  the 
old  weedy  places  reappeared.  Naturally,  there  was  a  snrinking  of 
coursge  as  misfortune  ceased  to  be  a  mere  announcement,  and  b^an 
to  diBclose  itself  as  a  ^evous  tyrannical  inmate.  At  first — UttA 
ugly  drive  at  an  end— it  was  still  Offendene  that  Gwendolen  had 
come  home  to,  and  all  surroundings  of  immediate  consequence  to  her 
were  still  there  to  secure  her  personal  ease ;  the  roomy  stillness  of 
the  large  solid  house  while  she  rested ;  all  the  luxuries  of  her  toilet 
cared  for  without  trouble  to  her ;  and  a  little  tray  with  her  favourite 
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food  bnmgfat  to  her  in  private.  For  she  had  said,  '*  Keep  them  all 
away  bom  ub  to-day,  mamma.    Let  you  and  me  be  alone  together." 

When  Gwendolen  came  down  into  the  diawins-room,  fresh  as  a 
newly-dipped  swan,  and  sat  leaning  against  the  cuuiions  of  the  settee 
beside  her  mamma,  their  misfortune  had  not  yet  turned  its  face  and 
breath  upon  her.  She  felt  jirepared  to  hear  everything,  and  began 
in  a  tone  of  deliberate  intention  : 

^  What  have  yon  thought  of  doing  exactly,  mamma  ?" 

"  Oh  my  dear,  the  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  move  awa^  from 
this  house.  Mr  Haynes  most  fortunately  is  as  fi^ad  to  have  it  now 
as  he  would  have  b^en  when  we  took  it.  Lord  ^rackenshaw's  agent 
is  to  arrange  everything  with  him  to  the  best  advantage  for  us : 
Bazley,  you  know ;  not  at  all  an  ill-natured  man." 

**  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Lord  Brackenshaw  would  let  you 
itay  here  rent-free,  mamma,"  said  Qwendolen,  whose  talents  had  not 
been  applied  to  business  so  much  as  to  discernment  of  the  admiration 
excitea  bv  her  charms. 

''My  dear  child,  Lord  Biackenahaw  is  in  Scotland,  and  knows 
nothii^  about  us.  Neither  your  uncle  nor  I  would  choose  to  apply  to 
Iiim.  Besides,  what  could  we  do  in  this  house  without  servants,  and 
without  money  to  warm  it  ?  The  sooner  we  are  out  the  better.  We 
baye  nothing  to  carry  but  our  clothes,  you  know." 

**  I  suppose  you  mean  to  go  abroad,  then  1 "  said  Gwendolen. 
After  all,  this  is  what  she  had  familiarised  her  mind  with. 

^  Oh  no,  dear,  no.  How  could  we  travel  7  You  never  did  learn 
^ything  about  income  and  expenses,"  said  Mrs  Davilow,  trying  to 
amile,  and  putting  her  hand  on  Gwendolen's  as  she  added,  mourn- 
fully, « that  makes  it  so  much  harder  for  you,  my  pet." 

''But  where  are  we  to  go  1"  said  Gwendolen,  with  a  trace  of 
sharpness  in  her  tone.  She  felt  a  new  current  of  fear  passing 
through  her. 

''It  is  all  decided.  A  little  furniture  is  to  be  got  in  from  the 
rectory — all  that  can  be  spared."  Mrs  Davilow  hesitated.  She 
<lRaded  the  reality  for  herself  less  than  the  shock  she  must  give 
Gwendolen,  who  looked  at  her  with  tense  expectancy,  but  was  silent. 

"  It  ia  Sawyer^s  Cottage  we  are  to  go  to." 

At  first.  Gwendolen  remained  silent,  paling  with  anger^ustifiable 
anger,  in  her  opinion^    Then  she  said  with  haughtiness — 

"That  is  impossible.  Something  else  than  that  ought  to  have 
been  thought  of.  My  uncle  ought  not  to  allow  that  I  will  not 
submit  to  it." 

"  My  sweet  child,  what  else  could  have  been  thought  of  7  Your 
Qnde,  I  am  sure,  is  as  kind  as  he  can  be ;  but  he  is  snnering  himself: 
he  has  his  family  to  bring  up.  And  do  you  auite  understand  ?  You 
nmst  remember — ^we  have  nothing.  We  shall  have  absolutely  noth- 
ing except  what  he  and  my  sister  give  us.  They  have  been  as  wise 
and  active  as  possible,  and  we  must  trv  to  earn  something.  I  and 
the  gizLa  are  going  to  work  a  table-cloth  border  for  the  Ladies' 
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Charity  at  Wancester,  and  a  communion  cloth  that  the  pariahioDttB 
are  to  present  to  Pennicote  Church." 

Mrs  Davilow  went  into  these  details  timidly ;  but  how  else  was 
she  to  bring  the  fact  of  their  position  home  to  this  poor  child  who, 
alas  !  must  submit  at  present,  whiU»ver  might  be  in  the  background 
for  her  7  and  she  herself  had  a  superstition  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing better  in  the  background. 

^But  surely  somewhere  else  than  Sawyei^s  Cottage  might  have 
been  found,**  Gwendolen  persisted — taken  hold  of  (as  if  in  a  nights 
mare)  by  the  image  of  this  house  where  an  exciseman  had  lived. 

^*  No,  indeed,  dear.  You  know  houses  are  scarce,  and  we  niajr  be 
thankful  to  get  anything  so  private.  It  is  not  so  very  bad.  Tiiere 
are  two  little  parlours  and  four  bedrooms.  You  shall  sit  alone  when- 
ever you  like.* 

The  ebb  of  sympathetic  care  for  her  mamma  had  gone  so  low  just 
now,  that  Gwendolen  took  no  notice  of  these  deprecatory  words. 

**  I  cannot  conceive  that  all  vour  property  is  gone  at  once,  mamma. 
How  can  you  be  sure  in  so  short  a  time  ?  It  is  not  a  week  since 
you  wrote  to  me.*' 

'*  The  first  news  came  much  earlier,  dear.  But  I  would  not  spoil 
your  pleasure  till  it  was  quite  necessary.* 

"  On  how  vexatious  ! "  said  Gwendolen,  colouring  with  fresh  anger. 
"  If  I  had  known,  I  could  have  brought  home  the  money  I  had  won ; 
and  for  want  of  knowing,  I  stayed  and  lost  it  I  had  nearly  two 
hundred  pounds,  and  it  would  have  done  for  us  to  live  on  a  little 
while,  till  I  could  carry  out  some  ^an."  She  paused  an  instant  and 
then  added  more  impetuouslv,  "  £vervthing  nas  gone  against  me. 
People  have  come  near  me  only  to  blight  me.'* 

Among  the  "  people  **  she  was  including  Deronda.  If  he  had  not 
interfered  in  her  lite  she  would  have  gone  to  the  gaming-table  again 
with  a  few  napoleons,  and  might  have  won  back  her  lossea. 

**  We  muat  resign  ourselves  to  the  will  of  Providence,  my  child," 
said  poor  Mrs  Davilow,  startled  by  this  revelation  of  the  gambling, 
but  not  daring  to  say  more.  She  felt  sure  that ''  people "  meant 
Grandcourt,  al^ut  whom  her  lips  were  sealed.  And  Gwendolen 
answered  immediately — 

"  But  I  don't  resign  myselL  I  shall  do  what  I  can  against  it 
What  is  the  good  of  calling  people's  wickedness  Providence  7  You 
said  in  your  letter  it  was  Mr  Lassmann's  fault  we  had  lost  our  money. 
Has  he  run  away  with  it  all  7 " 

''  No,  dear,  you  don't  understand.  There  were  creat  speculations : 
he  meant  to  gain.  It  was  all  about  mines  and  things  of  that  sort 
He  risked  too  much." 

'*  I  don't  call  that  Providence :  it  was  his  improvidence  with  our 
money,  and  he  ought  to  be  punished.  Can't  we  go  to  law  and  recover 
our  fortune  7  My  uncle  ought  to  take  measures,  and  nq^  sit  down 
by  such  wrongs.    We  ought  to  go  to  law." 

«  My  dear  child,  law  can  never  bring  back  money  lost  in  that  way. 
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Yonr  nncle  says  it  is  milk  spilt  npon  the  gronnd.  Besides,  one  most 
have  a  fortune  to  get  any  law :  tnere  is  no  law  for  people  who  are 
rained.  And  our  money  has  only  gone  along  with  other  people's.  We 
are  not  the  only  sufferers :  others  have  to  resign  themselves  besides  us." 

^  But  I  don't  resign  myself  to  live  at  Saw^'er's  Cottage  and  see  you 
working  for  sixpences  and  shilling's  because  of  that  1  shall  not  do 
it    I  shall  do  what  is  more  befitting  our  rank  and  education." 

**  I  am  sure  your  uncle  and  all  of  us  will  approve  of  that,  dear,  and 
admire  you  the  more  for  it "  said  Mrs  Davilow,  glad  of  an  unexpected 
opening  for  speaking  on  a  difficult  subject.  "  I  didn't  mean  that  you 
would  resign  yourself  to  worse  when  anything  better  offered  itself. 
Both  your  uncle  and  aunt  have  felt  that  your  aoilities  and  education 
were  a  fortune  for  you,  and  they  have  already  heard  of  something 
within  your  reach." 

**  Wliat  is  that,  mamma  1 "  Some  of  Gwendolen's  anger  gave  way 
to  interest,  and  she  was  not  without  romantic  conjectures. 

'^  There  are  two  situations  that  offer  themselves.  One  is  in  a 
bishop's  family,  where  there  are  three  daughters,  and  the  other  is  in 
quite  a  high  class  of  school ;  and  in  both,  your  French,  and  music, 
and  dancing — and  then  your  manners  and  habits  as  a  lady,  are  exactly 
what  is  wanted.  Each  is  a  hundred  a-year — and — just  for  the 
present," — ^Mrs  Davilow  had  become  frightened  and  hesitating, — '^  to 
save  you  from  the  petty,  common  way  of  living  that  we  must  go  to 
—you  would  perhaps  accept  one  of  the  two." 

"  What !  be  like  Miss  Qraves  at  Madame  Meunier's  ?    No." 

''I  think,  myself,  that  Dr  Mompert's  would  be  more  suitable. 
There  could  be  no  hardship  in  a  bishop's  family." 

"Excuse  me,  mamma.  There  are  hardships  everywhere  for  a 
eovemess.  And  I  don't  see  that  it  would  be  pleasanter  to  be  looked 
down  on  in  a  bishop's  family  than  in  any  other.  Besides,  you  know 
veiT  well  I  hate  teaching.  Fancy  me  shut  up  with  three  awkward 
girls  something  like  Alice !  I  would  rather  emigrate  than  be  a 
governess.' 

What  it  precisely  was  to  emigrate,  Gwendolen  was  not  called  on 
to  explain.  Mrs  Davilow  was  mute,  seeing  no  outlet,  and  thinkinsr 
with  dread  of  the  collision  that  might  happen  when  Gwendolen  had 
to  meet  her  uncle  and  aunt.  There  was  an  air  of  reticence  in  Gwen- 
dolen's haughty  resistant  speeches,  which  implied  that  she  bad  a 
definite  plan  in  reserve;  and  her  practical  ignorance,  continually 
exhibited,  could  not  nullify  the  mother^s  belief  in  the  effectiveness 
of  that  forcible  will  and  daring  which  had  held  the  mastery  over 
herself. 

^  I  have  some  ornaments,  mamma,  and  I  could  sell  them,"  said 
Gwendolen.  ^  They  would  make  a  sum :  I  want  a  little  sum — just 
to  go  on  with.  I  aaresay  Marshall  at  Wancester  would  take  them : 
1  know  he  showed  me  some  bracelets  once  that  he  said  he  had 
bought  from  a  lady.  Jocosa  might  go  and  ask  him.  Jocosa  is  going 
to  leave  us,  of  course.    But  she  mi^t  do  that  first." 
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**  She  would  do  anything  she  could,  poor  dear  soul.  I  have  not 
told  you  yet — she  wanted  me  to  take  all  ner  savings — ^her  three  hun- 
dred pounds.  I  tell  her  to  set  up  a  little  school  It  will  be  hard 
for  her  to  go  into  a  new  family  now  she  has  been  so  long  with  ua." 

"  Oh,  recommend  her  for  the  bishop's  daughters/'  said  Qwendolen, 
with  a  sudden  gleam  of  laughter  in  her  face.  ''  I  am  sure  she  will 
do  better  than  I  should." 

"  Do  take  care  not  to  say  such  things  to  your  uncle,"  said  Mrs 
Dayilow.  "  He  will  be  hurt  at  your  despising  what  he  has  exerted 
himself  about  But  I  daresay  fow  have  someming  else  in  your  mind 
that  he  mi^ht  not  disapnrove,  if  you  consulted  him." 

"  There  is  some  one  else  I  want  to  consult  first  Are  the  Arrow- 
points  at  Quetcham  still,  and  is  Herr  Klesmer  there  ?  But  I  daresay 
you  know  nothing  about  it,  poor  dear  mamma.  Can  Jef&ies  go  on 
horseback  with  a  note  ? " 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  Jeffrie^  is  not  here,  and  the  dealer  has  taken  the 
horses.  But  some  one  could  go  for  us  from  Leek's  farm.  The 
Arrowpoints  are  at  Quetcham,  I  know.  Miss  Arrowpoint  left  her 
card  the  other  day :  I  could  not  see  her.  But  I  don  t  know  about 
Herr  Klesmer.  Do  you  want  to  send  before  to-morrow  ? " 
-  '<  Yes,  as  soon  as  possible.  I  will  write  a  note,"  said  Gwendolen, 
rising. 

"  What  can  you  be  thinking  of,  Gwen  ?"  said  Mrs  Davilow,  re- 
lieved in  the  midst  of  her  wonderment  by  signs  of  alacrity  and 
better  humour. 

''  Don't  mind  what,  there's  a  dear  good  mamma,"  said  Gwendolen, 
reseating  herself  a  moment  to  give  atoning  caresses.  "  I  mean  to  do 
something.  Never  mind  what,  until  it  is  all  settled.  And  then  you 
shall  be  comforted.  The  dear  face  ! — it  is  ten  years  older  in  these 
three  weeks.  Now,  now,  now  I — don't  cry" — Gwendolen,  holding  her 
mamma's  head  with  both  hands,  kissed  the  trembling  eyelids.  "  But 
mind  you  don't  contradict  me  or  put  hindrances  in  my  way.  I  must 
decide  for  mvself.  I  cannot  be  dictated  to  bv  mv  uncle  or  any  one 
else.  My  life  is  my  own  afiiair.  And  I  think — here  her  tone  took 
an  edge  of  scorn — *'  I  think  I  can  do  better  for  you  than  let  you  Hye 
in  Sawyer's  Cottage." 

In  utterinff  this  last  sentence  Gwendolen  again  rose,  and  went  to  a 
desk  where  luie  wrote  the  following  note  to  Klesmer : — 

''Miss  Harleth  presents  her  compliments  to  Herr  Klesmer  and 
ventures  to  request  of  him  the  very  great  favour  that  he  will  call 
upon  her,  if  possible  to-morrow.  Her  reason  for  presuming  so  far 
on  his  kindness  is  of  a  very  serious  nature.  Unfortunate  family  cir- 
cumstances have  obliged  her  to  take  a  course  in  which  she  can  only 
turn  for  advice  to  the  great  knowledge  and  judgment  of  Herr 
Klesmer." 

"  Pray  get  this  sent  to  Quetcham  at  once,  mamma/'  said  Gwen- 
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doleiiy  afl  she  addressed  the  letter.  **  The  man  must  be  told  to  wait 
for  an  answer.    Let  no  time  be  lost'' 

For  the  moment,  the  absorbing  purpose  was  to  ^t  the  letter  de- 
spatched; bnt  when  she  had  b^n  assured  on  this  point,  another 
anxiety  arose  and  kept  her  in  a  state  of  uneasj  excitement  If 
Klesmer  happened  not  to  be  at  Quetcham,  what  could  she  do  next  ? 
Gwendolen^  belief  in  her  star,  so  to  speak,  had  had  some  braises. 
Things  had  gone  against  her.  A  splendid  marriage  which  pre* 
sented  itself  within  reach  had  shown  a  hideous  flaw.  The  chances 
of  roulette  had  not  adjusted  themselves  to  her  claims ;  and  a  man  of 
vbom  she  knew  nothing  had  thrust  himself  between  her  and  her 
intentions.  The  conduct  of  those  uninteresting  people  who  managed 
the  business  of  the  world  had  been  culpable  just  in  the  points  most 
injarious  to  her  in  particular.  Gwendolen  Harleth,  with  all  her 
l)^uty  and  conscious  force,  felt  the  close  threats  of  humiliation :  for 
the  first  time  the  conditions  of  this  world  seemed  to  her  like  a  hur* 
TTing  roaring  crowd  in  which  she  had  got  astray,  no  more  cared  for 
and  protect^  than  a  myriad  of  other  girls,  in  spite  of  its  beins  a 
peculiar  hardship  to  her.  If  Ellesmer  were  not  at  Quetcham — that 
would  be  all  of  a  piece  with  the  rest :  the  unwelcome  negative  uiged 
iteelf  as  a  probability,  and  set  her  brain  working  at  desperate  alter- 
Datives  which  might  deliver  her  from  Sawyer's  Cottage  or  the  ulti- 
mate necessity  of  "  taking  a  situation,"  a  phrase  that  summed  up  for 
her  the  disagreeables  most  wounding  to  her  pride,  most  irksome  to 
h^r  tastes ;  at  least  so  far  as  her  experience  enabled  her  to  imagine 
disagreeables. 

Still  Elesmer  mi^ht  be  there,  and  Qwendolen  thought  of  the 
i^t  in  that  case  with  a  hopefulness  which  even  cast  a  satisfactory 
Hght  over  her  peculiar  troubles,  as  what  might  well  enter  into  the 
biography  of  celebrities  and  remarkable  persons.  And  if  she  had 
heard  her  immediate  acquaintances  cross-examined  as  to  whether 
they  thought  her  remarkable,  ^e  first  who  said  ^  No"  would  have 
surprised  her. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 

We  please  onr  fancy  with  ideal  webs 
Of  innovation,  bat  our  life  meanwhUe 
Ib  in  the  loom,  where  busy  passion  plies 
The  shattle  to  and  fro,  and  gives  oar  deeds 
The  aocostomed  pattexn. 

Gwendolen's  note,  coming  **  pat  betwixt  too  early  and  too  late,* 
▼as  put  into  Klesmer^s  hands  iust  when  he  was  leaving  Quetcham, 
and  m  order  to  meet  her  appeal  to  his  kindness  he  with  some  incon- 
venience to  himself  spent  the  night  at  Wancester.  There  were 
^^easons  why  he  would  not  remain  at  Quetcham. 
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That  ma^ificent  mansion,  fitted  with  regard  to  the  greatest  ex- 
pense, had  in  fact  become  too  hot  for  him,  its  owners  having,  like 
some  great  politicians,  been  astonished  at  an  insurrection  against 
the  established  order  of  things,  which  we  plain  people  after  the  event 
can  perceive  to  have  been  prepared  under  their  very  noses. 

There  were  as  usual  many  guests  in  the  house,  and  among  them 
one  in  whom  Miss  Arrow^mt  foresaw  a  new  pretender  to  her  hand: 
a  political  man  of  good  family  who  confidently  expected  a  peerage, 
and  felt  on  public  grounds  that  he  required  a  larger  fortune  to  sup- 
port the  title  properly.  Heiresses  vary,  and  persons  interested  m 
one  of  them  beforehand  are  prepared  to  find  that  she  is  too  yellow  or 
too  red,  tall  and  toi)pling  or  short  and  square,  violent  and  capricious 
or  moony  and  insipid ;  but  in  every  case  it  is  taken  for  granted  that 
she  will  consider  nerself  an  appendage  to  her  fortune,  and  many 
where  others  think  her  fortune  ought  to  go.  Nature,  however,  not 
only  accommodates  herself  ill  to  our  favourite  practices  by  making 
"  only  children"  daughters,  but  also  now  and  then  endows  the  mis- 
placed daughter  with  a  clear  head  and  a  strone  wilL  The  Arrow- 
points  had  already  felt  some  anxiety  owing  to  tnese  endowments  of 
their  Catherine.  She  would  not  accept  the  view  of  her  social  duty 
which  required  her  to  marry  a  needy  nobleman  or  a  commoner  on 
the  ladder  towards  nobility ;  and  they  were  not  without  uneasiness 
concerning  her  persistence  in  declining  suitable  offers.  As  to  the 
possibility  of  her  being  in  love  with  mesmer  they  were  not  at  all 
uneasy — a  very  common  sort  of  blindness.  For  in  general  mortals 
have  a  great  power  of  being  astonished  at  the  presence  of  an  eflfect 
towards  whicn  they  have  done  everything,  and  at  the  absence  of  an 
effect  towards  which  they  have  done  nothing  but  desire  it.  Parents 
are  astonished  at  the  ignorance  of  their  sons,  thouch  the^  have  used 
the  most  time-honouied  and  expensive  means  ofsecurmff  it;  hus- 
bands and  wives  are  mutually  astonished  at  the  loss  of  affection 
which  they  have  taken  no  pains  to  keep;  and  all  of  us  in  our  turn 
are  apt  to  be  astonished  that  our  neighbours  do  not  admire  us.  In 
this  way  it  happens  that  the  truth  seems  highly  improbable.  The 
truth  is  something  different  from  the  habitual  lazy  combinations 
begotten  by  our  wishes.  The  Ajrowpoints'  hour  of  astonishment 
was  come. 

When  there  is  a  passion  between  an  heiress  and  a  proud  indepen- 
dent-spirited man,  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  come  to  an  understand- 
ing ;  but  the  difficulties  are  likely  to  be  overcome  unless  the  proud 
man  secures  himself  by  a  constant  alibi.  Brief  meetings  after 
studied  absence  are  potent  in  disclosure:  but  more  potent  stiU  is 
frequent  companionship,  with  full  sympathy  in  taste,  and  admirable 
qualities  on  both  sides ;  especially  where  the  one  is  in  the  position 
of  teacher,  and  the  other  is  delightedly  conscious  of  receptive  ability 
which  also  gives  the  teacher  delight  The  situation  is  famous  in 
history,  and  has  no  less  diann  now  than  it  had  in  the  days  of 
Abelurd 
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But  this  kind  of  comparison  had  not  occoired  to  the  Arrowpoints 
when  they  first  engaged  Kleemer  to  come  down  to  Qaetcham.  To 
have  a  first-rate  mnsician  in  yooi  house  is  a  privilege  of  wealth ; 
Catherine's  musical  talent  demanded  every  advantage ;  and  she  par- 
ticularly desired  to  use  her  quieter  time  in  iJ^e  coimtry  for  more 
thorough  study.  Elesmer  was  not  yet  a  Liszt,  understood  to  be 
adored  l)y  ladies  of  all  European  countries  with  the  exception  of  Lap- 
land :  and  even  with  that  understanding  it  did  not  follow  that  he 
would  make  proposals  to  an  heiress.  No  musician  of  honour  would 
do  sa  Still  less  was  it  conceivable  that  Catherine  would  give  him 
the  slightest  pretext  for  such  daring.  The  large  cheque  that  Mr 
Airowpoint  was  to  draw  in  E^lesmer's  name  seemed  to  make  him 
as  eafe  an  inmate  as  a  footman.  Where  marriage  is  inconceivable, 
a  oA'b  sentiments  are  safe. 

Klesmer  was  eminently  a  man  of  honour,  but  marriages  rarely 
begin  with  formal  proposals,  and  moreover,  Catherine's  limit  of  the 
conceivable  did  not  exactly  correspond  with  her  mother's. 

Outsiders  might  have  been  more  apt  to  think  that  Elesmei's  posi- 
tion was  dangerous  for.  himself  if  Miss  Arrowpoint  had  been  an 
acknowledged  Deautv ;  not  taking  into  account  that  the  most  power- 
ful of  all  l^uty  is  that  which  reveals  itself  after  sympathy  and  not 
before  it.  There  is  a  charm  of  eye  and  lip  which  comes  with  every 
little  phrase  that  certifies  delicate  perception  or  fine  judgment,  with 
every  unostentatious  word  or  smile  that  shows  a  heart  awake  to 
others ;  and  no  sweep  of  garment  or  turn  of  figure  is  more  satisfying 
Uian  that  which  enters  as  a  restoration  of  confidence  that  one  person 
is  present  on  whom  no  intention  will  be  lost.  What  dignity  of 
meaning  goes  on  gathering  in  frowns  and  laushs  which  are  never 
observea  in  the  wrong  place;  what  suifuseu  adorableness  in  a 
homan  frame  where  there  is  a  mind  that  can  flash  out  comprehension 
and  hands  that  can  execute  finely  !  The  more  obvious  beauty,  also 
adorable  sometimes — one  may  say  it  without  blasphemy — begins  by 
beinf^  an  apology  for  foUy,  and  ends  like  other  apologies  in  becom- 
ing tiresome  by  iteration ;  and  that  Klesmer,  though  very  susceptible 
to  it,  should  have  a  passionate  attachment  to  Miss  Arrowpoint,  was 
no  more  a  paradox  than  any  other  triumph  of  a  manifold  symnathy 
over  a  monotonous  attraction.  We  object  less  to  be  taxed  with  the 
enslaving  excess  of  our  passions  than  with  our  deficiency  in  wider 
passion ;  but  if  the  truth  were  known,  our  reputed  intensity  is  often 
the  dulness  of  not  knowing  what  else  to  do  with  ourselves.  Tann- 
hauser,  one  suspects,  was  a  knight  of  ill-furnished  imagination,  hardly 
of  larger  discourse  tnan  a  heavy  Guardsman ;  Merlin  had  certainlv 
Been  his  best  days,  and  was  merely  repeating  himself,  when  he  fell 
into  that  hopeless  captivity ;  and  we  know  that  Ulysses  felt  so  mani- 
fest an  ennui  under  similar  circumstances  that  Calypso  herself  fur- 
thered his  departure.  There  is  indeed  a  report  that  he  afterwards 
left  Penelope;  but  since  she  was  habitually  absorbed  in  worsted 
work,  and  it  was  probably  from  her  that  Telemachus  got  his  mean, 
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pettifogging  diapoeition,  always  anxiotts  about  the  propetty  and  the 
daily  consumptioa  of  meat,  no  inference  can  be  orawn  from  this 
abeady  dubious  scandal  as  to  the  relation  between  companion^p 
and  constancy. 

Klesmer  was  as  versatile  and  fiiscinating  as  a  young  Ulysses  on  a 
sufficient  acquaintance— one  whom  nature  seemed  to  have  first  made 
generously  and  then  to  have  added  music  as  a  dominant  power  using 
all  the  abundant  rest,  and,  as  in  Mendelssohn,  finding  expression  for 
itself  not  only  in  the  highest  finish  of  execution,  but  in  uiat  fervour 
of  creative  work  and  theoretic  belief  which  pierces  the  whole  future 
of  a  life  with  the  light  of  congruous,  devoted  purpose.  His  foiblee 
of  arrogance  and  vanity  did  not  exceed  such  as  may  be  found  in  the 
best  English  families;  and  Catherine  Arrowpoint  had  no  correspond- 
ing restlessness  to  clash  with  his :  notwithstanding  her  native  kindli- 
ness she  was  perhaps  too  coolly  firm  and  self-sustained.  But  she 
was  one  of  those  satisfactory  creatures  whose  intercourse  has  the 
charm  of  discovery ;  whose  integrity  of  faculty  and  expression  begets 
a  wish  to  know  what  they  will  say  on  all  subjects,  or  how  they  will 
perform  whatever  they  undertake ;  so  that  they  end  bv  raising  not 
only  a  continual  expectation  but  a  continual  sense  of  fulfilment — ^the 
systole  and  diastole  of  blissful  companionship.  In  such  cases  the 
outward  presentment  easily  becomes  what  the  image  is  to  the  wor- 
shipx)er.  It  was  not  long  before  the  two  became  aware  that  each  was 
interesting  to  the  other;  but  the 'how  far 'remained  a  matter  of 
doubt  flesmer  did  not  conceive  that  Miss  Arrowpoint  was  likely 
to  think  of  him  as  a  possible  lover,  and  she  was  not  accustomed  to 
think  of  herself  as  likely  to  stir  more  than  a  friendly  r^ard,  or  to 
fear  the  expression  of  more  &om  any  man  who  was  not  enamoured 
of  her  fortune.  Each  was  content  to  suffer  some  unshared  sense  of 
denial  for  the  sake  of  loving  the  other^s  society  a  little  too  well ;  and 
under  these  conditions  no  need  had  been  felt  to  restrict  Elesmer's 
visits  for  the  last  year  either  in  country  or  in  town.  He  knew  very 
well  that  if  Miss  Arrowpoint  had  been  poor  he  would  have  made 
ardent  love  to  her  instead  of  sendinff  a  storm  through  the  piano,  or 
folding  his  arms  and  pouring  out  a  hyperbolical  tirade  about  some- 
tlung  as  impersonal  as  the  north  pole ;  and  she  was  not  less  aware 
that  if  it  had  been  possible  for  Ejesmer  to  wish  for  her  hand  die 
would  have  found  overmasteriDg  reasons  for  giving  it  to  him.  Here 
was  the  safety  of  full  cups,  which  are  as  secure  from  overflow  as  the 
half-empty,  always  supposing  no  disturbance.  Naturally,  silent  fee- 
ing had  not  remained  at  the  same  point  any  more  than  tne  stealthy 
dial-hand,  and  in  the  present  visit  to  Quetcham,  Klesmer  had  be- 
gun to  thank  that  he  would  not  come  again ;  while  Catherine  was 
more  sensitive  to  his  frequent  hnuquerie,  which  she  rather  reseated 
as  a  needless  effort  to  assert  his  footing  of  superior  in  every  sense 
except  the  conventional. 

Meanwhile  enters  the  expectant  peer,  Mr  Bult,  an  esteemed  party 
man  who,  rather  neutral  in  private  life,  had  strong  opinions  concern- 
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ing  the  districtB  of  the  Niger,  was  mucli  at  home  also  in  the  Brazils, 
spoke  with  decision  of  affairs  in  the  South  Seas,  was  studious  of  his 
pariiamentary  and  itinerant  speeches,  and  had  the  general  solidity 
and  suffosiTe  pinkness  of  a  healthy  Briton  on  the  central  table-land 
of  life.  Catherine,  aware  of  a  tacit  understanding  that  he  was  an 
undeniable  husband  for  an  heiress,  had  nothing  to  say  against  him 
bat  that  he  was  thoroughly  tiresome  to  her.  Mr  Bult  was  amiably 
confident,  and  had  no  idea  that  his  insensibility  to  counterpoint 
could  ever  be  reckoned  against  him.  Ellesmer  he  hardly  regarded 
in  the  light  of  a  serious  human  being  who  ought  to  haye  a  vote ;  and 
he  did  not  mind  Miss  Arrowpoint^s  addiction  to  music  any  more  than 
her  probable  expenses  in  antique  lace.  He  was  consequently  a  little 
amazed  at  an  after-dinner  outburst  of  Ellesmer's  on  the  lack  of  ideal- 
igm  in  English  politics,  which  left  all  mutuality  between  distant 
nces  to  be  determined  simply  by  the  need  of  a  market :  the  cruaadesy 
to  his  mind,  had  at  least  this  excuse,  that  th^  had  a  banner  of  sen- 
timent round  which  generous  feelings  could  rally :  of  course,  the 
scoundrels  rallied  too,  but  what  then?  they  rally  in  equal  force 
round  your  adyertisemeiit  van  of ''  Buy  cheap,  sell  dear.''  On  this 
theme  Klesmer's  eloquence,  cesticulatoiy  and  other,  went  on  for  a 
little  while  like  stray  fijreworks  accidentally  ignited,  and  then  sank 
into  immoyable  silence.  Mr  Bult  was  not  surprised  that  Elesmer's 
^linions  should  be  flighty,  but  was  astonished  at  his  command  of 
uiglish  idiom  and  his  ability  to  put  a  point  in  a  way  that  would 
We  told  at  a  constituents'  dinner — ^to  be  accounted  for  probably  by 
jus  heing  a  Pole,  or  a  Czech,  or  something  of  that  fermenting  sort, 
iu  a  state  of  political  lefngeeism  which  had  obliged  him  to  make  a 
profession  of  nis  music ;  and  that  eyenin^  in  the  drawing-room  he 
ior  the  first  time  went  up  to  Elesmer  at  tne  piano,  Miss  imrowpoint 
beine  near,  and  said — 

'^  I  had  no  idea  before  that  you  were  a  political  man." 

Klesmer's  only  answer  was  to  fold  his  arms,  put  out  his  nether  lip, 
and  stare  at  Mr  Bult 

*'  You  must  haye  been  used  to  public  speaking.  You  speak  un- 
commonly well,  though  I  don't  agree  with  you.  From  what  you 
aud  about  sentiment,  1  femcy  you  are  a  Panslayist" 

"  No;  my  name  is  Elijah.  I  am  the  Wandering  Jew,"  said  Eles- 
mer, flashing  a  smile  at  Biiss  Arrowpoint,  and  suddenly  making  a 
utysterious  wind-like  rush  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  piano. 
Hr  Bult  felt  this  buffoonery  rather  offensiye  and  Polish,  but — Miss 
Airowpoint  being  there— did  not  like  to  moye  away. 

**'HeiT  Elesmer  has  cosmopolitan  ideas,"  said  Mies  Arrowpoint, 
trying  to  make  the  best  of  the  situation.  "He  looks  forward  to  a 
fosion  of  races." 

''With  aU  my  heart,"  said  Mr  Bult,  willing  to  be  gracious.  **  I 
VBs  sure  he  had  too  much  talent  to  be  a  mere  musician." 

"Ah,  sir,  you  are  under  some  mistake  there,"  said  Elesmer,  firing 
Qp.    ''  No  man  has  too  much  talent  to  be  a  musician.    Most  men 
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have  too  little.  A  creative  artist  is  no  more  a  mere  mTuidan  than  a 
great  statesman  is  a  mere  politician.  We  are  not  ingenious  puppets, 
sir,  wh«  live  in  a  box  and  look  out  on  the  world  only  when  it  is 
gaping  for  amusement.  We  help  to  rule  the  nations  and  make  the 
age  as  much  as  anv  other  public  men.  We  count  ourselves  on  level 
benches  with  legislators.  And  a  man  who  speaks  effectively  through 
music  is  compeUed  to  something  more  difficult  than  parliaments^ 
eloquence." 

With  the  last  word  Kliesmer  wheeled  from  the  piano  and  walked 
away. 

Miss  Arrownoint  coloured,  and  Mr  Bult  observed  with  his  usual 
phlegmatic  solidity,  ''Your  pianist  does  not  think  small  beer  of 

**  Herr  lUesmer  is  something  more  than  a  pianist,"  said  Miss 
Arrowpoint,  apologeticaUy.  ''  He  is  a  creat  musician  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word.    He  will  rank  with  ochubert  and  Mendelssohn.** 

**  Ah,  you  ladies  understand  these  things,"  said  Mr  Bult,  none  the 
less  convinced  that  these  things  were  frivolous  because  Klesmer  had 
shown  himself  a  coxcomb. 

Catherine,  always  sorry  when  Klesmer  gave  himself  airs,  found  an 
opportunity  the  next  day  in  the  music-room  to  say,  "  Why  were  you 
so  neated  last  night  with  Mr  Bult  7    He  meant  no  harm.' 

''  You  wish  me  to  be  complaisant  to  him  1"  said  Klesmer,  rather 
fiercely. 

''  I  think  it  is  hardly  worth  your  while  to  be  other  than  civil." 

''You  find  no  difficulty  in  tolerating  him,  then? — ^you  have  a 
respect  for  a  political  platitudinarian  as  msensible  as  an  ox  to  eveiy- 
thing  he  cant  turn  mto  political  capital  You  think  his  monu- 
mental obtuaeness  suited  to  the  dignity  of  the  English  gentleman.** 

"  I  did  not  say  that" 

"You  mean  that  I  acted  without  dignity  and  you  are  offended 
with  me." 

"  Now  you  are  slightly  nearer  the  truth,"  said  Catherine,  smiling. 

"  Then  I  had  better  put  my  burial-clothes  in  my  portmanteau  and 
set  off  at  once." 

"  I  ^on*t  see  that  If  I  have  to  bear  your  criticism  of  my  ope- 
retta, you  should  not  mind  my  criticism  of  your  impatience." 

"But  I  do  mind  it  You  would  have  wished  me  to  take  his 
ignorant  impertinence  about  a  'mere  musician'  without  letting  him 
know  his  place.  I  am  to  hear  my  gods  blasphemed  as  well  as  my- 
self insulted.  But  I  beg  pardon.  It  is  impossible  you  should  see 
the  matter  as  I  do.  Even  you  can't  understand  the  wrath  of  the 
artist:  he  is  of  another  caste  for  you.*' 

"That  is  true,"  said  Catherine,  with  some  betrayal  of  feeling. 
"  He  is  of  a  caste  to  which  I  look  up — a  caste  above  mine." 

Klesmer,  who  had  been  seated  at  a  table  lookins  over  scores, 
started  up  and  walked  to  a  little  distance,  from  which  ne  said — 

"  That  is  finely  feltr— I  am  grateful.    But  I  had  better  go,  all  the 
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same.  I  have  made  tip  my  mind  to  go,  for  good  and  alL  Yon  can 
get  on  ezceedindy  weU  without  me :  your  operetta  is  on  wheels — it 
will  go  of  itBeE  And  your  Mr  Bult*B  company  fits  me  <  wie  die 
FaiiBt  ins  Auge.'  I  am  neglecting  my  engagements.  I  must  go  off 
to  St  Petersbuiig.'' 

There  was  no  answer. 

**  Tou  agree  with  me  that  I  had  better  go  ? "  said  Elesmer,  with 
some  irritation. 

"  Certainly ;  if  that  is  what  your  business  and  feeling  prompt.  I 
hare  only  to  wonder  that  you  have  consented  to  give  us  so  much  of 
yoor  time  in  the  last  year.  There  must  be  treble  the  interest  to  you 
anywhere  else.  I  have  never  thought  of  your  consenting  to  come 
here  as  anything  else  than  a  sacrifice." 

^  Why  shoula  I  make  the  sacrifice  ?"  said  Klesmer,  going  to  seat 
himself  at  the  piano,  and  tonching  the  keys  so  as  to  ^ve  with  the 
delicacy  of  an  echo  in  the  far  distance  a  melody  which  he  had  set  to 
Heine's  **  Ich  hab*  dich  geliebet  und  liebe  dich  noch." 

"That  is  the  mystery,"  said  Catherine,  not  wanting  to  affect  any- 
thing, but  from  mere  agitation.  From  the  same  cause  she  was  teir- 
inga  piece  of  jpaper  into  minute  morsels,  as  if  at  a  task  of  utmost 
multiplication  imposed  by  a  cruel  fairy. 

"  You  can  conceive  no  motive  ? "  said  Elesmer,  folding  his  arms. 

*^  None  that  seems  in  the  least  probable." 

"Then  I  shall  tell  you.  It  is  because  you  are  to  me  the  chief 
woman  in  the  world — ^the  throned  lady  whose  colours  I  cany  between 
my  heart  and  my  armour." 

Catherine's  hands  trembled  so  much  that  she  could  no  longer  tear 
the  paper :  still  less  could  her  lips  utter  a  word.  Klesmer  went 
on— 

^  This  would  be  the  last  impertinence  in  me,  if  I  meant  to  found 
anting  upon  it.  That  is  out  of  the  Question.  I  mean  no  such 
thmg.  But  yon  once  said  it  was  your  doom  to  suspect  every  man 
who  courted  you  of  being  an  adventurer,  and  wnat  made  you 
angriest  was  men's  imputing  to  you  the  folly  of  believing  that  they 
courted  you  for  your  own  sake.    Did  you  not  say  so  ? " 

"  Very  likely,"  was  the  answer,  in  a  low  murmur. 

''It  was  a  bitter  word.  Well,  at  least  one  man  who  has  seen 
women  as  plenty  as  flowers  in  May  has  lingered  about  you  for  your 
own  sake.  And  since  he  is  one  whom  you  can  never  marry,  you 
^  believe  him.  That  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  some  other 
loan.  But  don't  nve  yourself  for  a  meal  to  a  minotaur  like  Bult 
I  shall  go  now  and  pack.  I  shall  make  my  excuses  to  Mrs  Arrow- 
Point"  Klesmer  rose  as  he  ended,  and  walked  quickly  towards  the 
floor. 

**  You  must  take  this  heap  of  manuscript,  then,"  said  Catherine, 
suddenly  making  a  draperate  effort.  She  had  risen  to  fetch  the  heap 
from  another  table.  Klesmer  came  back,  and  they  had  the  length 
of  the  folio  sheets  between  them. 
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^  Why  should  I  not  marry  the  man  who  loves  me,  if  I  love  him  ?" 
said  Catherine.  To  her  the  effort  was  something  like  the  leap  of  a 
woman  from  the  deck  into  the  lifeboat 

"  It  would  be  too  hard — impossible — you  could  not  carry  it 
through.  I  am  not  worth  what  you  would  have  to  encounter.  I 
will  not  accept  the  sacrifice.  It  would  be  thought  a  m^Mlliance  for 
you,  and  I  should  be  liable  to  the  worst  accusations." 

"  Is  it  the  accusations  you  are  afraid  of )  I  am  afraid  of  nothing 
but  that  we  should  miss  the  passing  of  our  lives  together." 

The  decisive  word  had  been  spoken :  there  was  no  doubt  concern- 
ing the  end  willed  by  each :  there  only  remained  the  way  of  arriving 
at  it,  and  Catherine  determined  to  take  the  straightest  possible.  She 
went  to  her  father  and  mother  in  the  library,  and  told  them  that 
she  had  promised  to  marry  Klesmer. 

Mrs  Arrowpoint*s  state  of  mind  was  pitiable.  Imagine  Jean 
Jac<]^ues,  after  his  essay  on  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  arts, 
wakmg  up  amoi^  children  of  nature  who  had  no  idea  of  grilling  the 
raw  bone  they  offered  him  for  breakfast  with  the  primitive  eouveri  of 
a  flint ;  or  Saint  Just,  after  fervidly  denouncing  all  recognition  of 
pre-eminence,  receiving  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  unbroken  medioc- 
rity of  his  speech,  which  warranted  the  dullest  patriots  in  deliver- 
ing themselves  at  equal  length.  Something  of  tne  same  sort  befell 
the  authoress  of '  Tasso,'  when  what  she  hM.  safely  demanded  of  the 
dead  Leonora  was  enacted  by  her  own  Catherine.  It  is  hard  for  ns 
to  live  up  to  our  own  eloquence,  and  keep  pace  with  our  winged 
words,  while  we  are  treading  the  solid  earth  and  are  liable  to  heavy 
dining.  Besides,  it  has  long  been  understood  that  the  proprieties  of 
literature  are  not  those  of  practical  life.  Mrs  Arrowpomt  naturally 
wished  for  the  best  of  everything.  She  not  only  liked  to  feel  herself 
at  a  higher  level  of  literary  sentiment  than  tlie  ladies  with  whom 
she  associated ;  she  wished  not  to  be  below  them  in  any  point  of 
social  consideration.  While  Klesmer  was  seen  in  the  light  of  a 
patronised  musician,  his  peculiarities  were  picturesque  and  accept- 
able ;  but  to  see  him  by  a  sudden  flash  in  the  light  of  her  son-in-law 
gave  her  a  burning  sense  of  what  the  world  would  say.  And  the 
poor  lady  had  been  used  to  represent  her  Catherine  as  a  model  of 
excellence. 

Under  the  first  shock  she  forgot  everything  but  her  anger,  and 
snatched  at  any  nhrase  that  would  serve  as  a  weapon. 

''  If  Klesmer  nas  presumed  to  offer  himself  to  you,  your  father 
shall  horsewhip  him  off  the  premises.  Pray,  speak,  Mr  Arrow- 
point." 

The  father  took  his  cigar  from  his  mouth,  and  rose  to  the  occasion 
by  saying,  "This  will  never  do,  Cath." 

"  Do  1 "  cried  Mrs  Arrowpoint ;  "  who  in  their  senses  ever  thought 
it  would  do  ?  You  might  as  well  say  poisoning  and  strangling  wiU 
not  do.  It  is  a  comedy  you  have  got  up,  Catherine.  Else  you  are 
mad." 
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''I  am  qtiite  Bane  and  fierions,  mamma,  and  Herr  Klesmer  is 
not  to  blame.  He  never  thought  of  my  manying  him.  I  found 
out  that  he  loved  me,  and  lovmg  him,  I  told  him  I  would  marry 
him/' 

''Leave  that  unsaid,  Catherine,**  said  Mrs  Arrowpoint,  bitterly. 
<*  Every  one  else  will  say  it  for  you.  You  will  be  a  public  fable. 
Eyery  one  will  say  that  you  must  have  made  the  ofler  to  a  man 
who  has  been  paid  to  come  to  the  house — who  is  nobody  knows  what 
—a  gypsy,  a  Jew,  a  mere  bubble  of  the  earth.'* 

'^  Never  mind,  mamma,"  said  Catherine,  indignant  in  her  turn. 
''We  all  know  he  is  a  genius — ^as  Tasso  was." 

^  Those  times  were  not  these,  nor  is  Klesmer  Tasso,"  said  Mrs 
AiTowpoint,  getting  more  heated.  "  There  is  no  sting  in  that  sar- 
casm, except  the  sting  of  undntifulness." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hurt  vou,  mamma.  But  I  will  not  rive  up  the 
happiness  of  my  life  to  ideaa  that  I  don't  believe  in  and  customs  I 
Jiave  no  respect  for.** 

*'  Tou  have  lost  all  sense  of  duty,  then  ?  You  have  forgotten  that 
joa  are  our  only  child — that  it  lies  with  you  to  place  a  great  property 
in  the  right  hands?** 

^  What  are  the  right  hands  %  My  grandfather  gained  the  property 
in  trade.'' 

"  Mr  Anowpointy  mU  you  sit  by  and  hear  this  without  speak- 


ing!" 
^Ii 


am  a  gentleman,  Cath.  We  expect  you  to  marry  a  gentleman," 
said  the  father,  exerting  himself. 

**  And  a  man  connected  with  the  institutions  of  this  country  "  said 
the  mother.  **  A  woman  in  vour  position  has  serious  duties.  Where 
daty  and  inclination  clash,  she  must  follow  duty." 

"  I  don't  deny  that,"  said  Catherine,  getting  colder  in  proportion 
to  her  mothex's  heat.  ^  But  one  may  say  very  true  things  ana  apply 
tbem  iJEdselv.  People  can  easily  take  the  sacred  word  duty  as  a 
name  for  what  they  desire  any  one  else  to  do." 

"  Your  parent's  desire  makes  no  duty  for  you,  then  ?  ** 

**  Yes,  within  reason.    But  before  I  give  up  the  happiness  of  my 

**  Catherine,  Catherine,  it  will  not  be  your  happiness,"  said  Mrs 
Arrowpoint,  in  her  most  raven-like  tones. 

"  Well,  what  seems  to  me  my  happiness — ^before'  I  give  it  up,  I 
most  see  some  better  reason  than  the  wish  that  I  should  marry  a 
nobleman,  or  a  man  who  votes  with  a  party  that  he  may  be  turned 
into  a  nobleman.  I  feel  at  liberty  to  marry  the  man  I  love  and 
tiiink  worthy,  unless  some  higher  duty  forbids." 
,  '^  And  so  It  does,  Catherine,  though  you  are  blinded  and  cannot  see 
1^  It  is  a  woman's  duty  not  to  lower  herself.  You  are  lowering 
▼ouTself.  Mr  Arrowpoint,  will  you  tell  your  daughter  what  is  her 
duty?" 

**  You  must  see,  Catherine,  that  Klesmer  is  not  the  man  for  you," 
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said  Mr  Airowpoint    ^*  He  won't  do  at  the  head  of  estates.    He  has 
a  deuced  foreign  look — is  an  unpractical  man.'' 

^  I  really  can't  see  what  that  has  to  do  with  it,  papa.  The  land  of 
England  lias  often  passed  into  the  hands  of  foreigners — Dutch  sol- 
diers, sons  of  foreign  women  of  bad  character : — if  our  land  were  sold 
to-morrow  it  woula  very  likely  pass  into  the  hands  of  some  foreijpi 
merchant  on  'Change.  It  is  in  everybody's  mouth  that  successral 
swindlers  may  buy  up  half  the  land  in  the  countiy.  How  can  I 
stem  that  tide?" 

**  It  will  never  do  to  ar^e  about  marria^gie,  Oath,"  said  Mr  Airow- 
point ''Ifs  no  use  gettmg  up  the  subject  like  a  parliamentsiy 
question.  We  must  do  as  other  people  do.  We  must  think  of  the 
nation  and  the  public  good." 

**  I  can't  see  any  public  cood  concerned  here,  papa,"  said  Catherine. 
**  Why  is  it  to  be  expected  of  an  heiress  that  she  should  carry  the 
property  gained  in  trade  into  the  hands  of  a  certain  class  ?  That 
seems  to  me  a  ridiculous  mish-mash  of  superannuated  customs  and 
false  ambition.  I  should  caU  it  a  public  eviL  People  had  better 
make  a  new  sort  of  public  good  by  cnanginff  their  ambitions." 

''  That  is  mere  sophistry,  Catherine,"  saia  Mrs  Airowpoint  **  Be- 
cause you  don't  wisn  to  marry  a  nobleman,  you  are  not  obliged  to 
marry  a  mountebank  or  a  charlatan." 

*'  I  cannot  understand  the  application  of  such  words,  mamma." 

"  No,  I  daresay  not,"  rejoined  Mrs  Ajrowpoint,  with  significant 
scorn.  *^  You  have  got  to  a  pitoh  at  which  we  are  not  ukely  to 
imderstand  each  other." 

'^  It  can't  be  done,  Cath,''  said  Mr  Airowpoint,  wishing  to  substi- 
tuto  a  better-humoured  reasoning  for  his  wife's  impetuosity.  ''A 
man  like  Elesmer  can't  many  such  a  property  as  yours.  It  can't 
be  done." 

'^  It  certainly  will  not  be  done,"  said  Mrs  Arrowpoint,  imperiously. 
*'  Where  is  the  man  ?    Let  him  be  fetohed." 

"  I  cannot  fetoh  him  to  be  insulted,"  said  Catherine.  ^  Nothing 
will  be  achieved  by  that" 

"  I  suppose  you  would  wish  him  to  know  that  in  marrying  you  he 
will  not  marry  your  fortune,"  said  Mrs  Arrowpoint 

'^  Certainly ;  if  it  were  so,  I  should  wish  him  to  know  it" 

^  Then  you  had  better  fetch  him." 

Catherine  only  went  into  the  music-room  and  said, ''  Come :"  she 
felt  no  need  to  prepare  Klesmer. 

'*Herr  Elesmer,  said  Mrs  Arrowpoint,  with  a  rather  contemp- 
tuous stateliness,  '*  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  what  has  passed  be- 
tween us  and  our  daughter.  Mr  Airowpoint  wOl  tell  you  our 
resolution." 

"  Your  marrying  is  quite  out  of  the  question,"  said  Mr  Arrowpoint, 
rather  too  heavilv  weighted  with  his  task,  and  standing  in  an  em- 
barrassment unrelieved  by  a  cigar.  "  It  is  a  wild  scheme  altogether. 
A  man  has  been  called  out  for  less." 
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"  Tou  have  taken  a  base  advantage  of  our  confidence^"  burst  in 
Mre  AiTowpointy  unable  to  cany  out  her  purpose  and  leave  the 
burthen  of  speech  to  her  husband. 

Klesmer  made  a  low  bow  in  silent  irony. 

"  The  pretension  is  ridiculous.  You  nad  better  give  it  up  and 
leave  the  nouse  at  once,"  continued  Mr  Airowpoint  He  wished  to 
do  without  mentioning  the  money. 

"I  can  give  up  nothing  witibout  reference  to  your  daughtei^s 
wisL**  said  Ellesmer.    "  My  enoagement  is  to  her." 

''It  is  useless  to  discuss  the  question"  said  Mrs  Arrowpoint. 
"We  shall  never  consent  to  the  marriage.  If  Catherine  disobeys 
08  we  shall  disinherit  her.  You  will  not  marry  her  fortune.  It 
'u  lifht  you  should  know  that'' 

"  Madieani  her  fortune  has  been  the  only  thing  I  have  had  to  re^t 
about  her.  But  I  must  ask  her  if  she  will  not  think  the  sacrifice 
greater  than  I  am  worthy  o£" 

'^  It  is  no  sacrifice  to  me."  said  Catherine,  "  except  that  I  am  sorry 
to  hurt  my  father  and  mother.  I  have  always  felt  my  fortune  to  be 
a  wretched  fatality  of  my  life." 

**  You  mean  to  defy  us,  then  1 "  said  Mrs  Arrowpoint 

**  I  mean  to  marry  Herr  Klesmer/'  said  Catherine,  firmly. 

**  He  had  better  not  count  on  our  relenting,"  said  Mrs  Arrowpoint, 
whose  manners  suffered  from  that  impunity  in  insult  which  has  been 
reckoned  among  theprivileges  of  w^omen. 

"  Madam/'  said  Klesmer,  ''  certain  reasons  forbid  me  to  retort. 
Bat  understand  that  I  consider  it  out  of  the  power  either  of  you  or 
of  your  fortune  to  confer  on  me  anything  tnat  I  value.  My  rank 
as  an  artist  is  of  my  own  winning,  and  I  would  not  exchange  it  for 
any  other.  I  am  able  to  maintain  ^our  daughter,  and  I  ask  for 
no  change  in  my  life  but  her  compamonahip." 

"  You  will  leave  the  house,  however,"  said  Mrs  Arrowpoint 

"  1  go  at  once,"  said  Klesmer,  bowing  and  quitting  the  room. 

'^  Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding,  mamma,"  said  Catherine ;  '*  I 
.  consider  myself  engaged  to  Herr  Klesmer^  and  I  intend  to  marry 
him." 

The  mother  turned  her  head  away  and  waved  her  hand  in  sign  of 
diamiBsaL 

"  It's  all  very  fine,"  said  Mr  Arrowpoint,  when  Catherine  was 
gone ;  "  but  what  the  deuce  are  we  to  do  with  the  property  t " 

"  There  is  Harry  BrendalL    He  can  take  the  name.'^ 

"  Harr^  Brendall  will  get  through  it  all  in  no  time/'  said  Mr 
Arrowpomt,  relighting  his  cigar. 

Ana  thus,  with  not£ing  seUled  but  the  determination  of  the  lovers^ 
Klesmer  had  left  Quetcham. 
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CHAPTER    XXIII. 

Amonff  th«  heln  of  Art,  as  at  the  diylsion  of  the  promiaed  land,  each  has  to  win 
hia  portion  by  hard  fighting:  the  bestowal  is  after  the  manner  of  prophecy,  and  is  a 
title  without  possesaioa  To  carrv  the  map  of  an  ungotten  estate  in  yonr  pocket  is  a 
poor  sort  of  copyhold.  And  in  uncy  to  cast  his  ^oe  over  Edom  Is  little  warrant 
that  a  man  shall  ever  set  the  sole  of  his  foot  on  an  acre  of  hia  own  there. 


The  moat  obstinate  beliefli  that  mortals  entertain  about  themselves  are  snefa  as  they 
have  no  evidence  for  beyond  a  conatant^  apontaneoua  pulsing  of  their  self-eatiB&ction 
— «8  it  were  a  hidden  seed  of  madness,  a  confidence  that  they  can  move  the  world  with- 
out precise  notion  of  standing-place  or  lever. 

''  Piay  go  to  cliarcli,  mamma,"  said  Gwendolen  the  next  morniDg. 
"  I  prefer  seeing  Herr  Klesmer  alone."  (He  had  written  in  reply  to 
her  note  that  he  would  be  with  her  at  eleven.) 

^  That  is  hardly  correct,  I  think,"  said  Mrs  Davilow,  anxiously. 

''  Our  affairs  are  too  serious  for  us  to  think  of  such  nonsensical 
rules/'  said  Gwendolen,  contemptuonsly.  ''They  are  insulting  as 
well  as  ridiculous." 

**  You  would  not  mind  Isabel  sitting  with  you  ?  She  would  be 
reading  in  a  comer." 

**  No,  she  could  not :  she  would  bite  her  nails  and  stare.  It  would 
be  too  irritating.  Trust  my  judgment,  mamma.  I  must  be  alone. 
Take  them  all  to  churdi." 

Gwendolen  had  her  way,  of  course ;  only  that  Miss  Meny  and  two 
of  the  girls  stayed  at  home,  to  give  the  house  a  look  of  habitation  by 
flitting  at  the  dining-room  windows. 

It  was  a  delicious  Sunday  morning.  The  melancholy  waning  sun- 
shine of  autumn  rested  on  the  leai^strown  grass  and  came  mildly 
through  the  windows  in  slanting  bands  of  brightness  over  the  old 
furniture,  and  the  ^lass  panel  that  reflected  the  furniture;  over  the 
tapestried  chairs  with  their  faded  flower-wreaths,  the  dark  enigmatic 
pictures,  the  superannuated  organ  at  which  Gwendolen  had  pleased 
herself  with  acting  Saint  Cecilia  on  her  first  joyous  arrival,  the  crowd 
of  pallid,  dusty  knick-knacks  seen  through  tne  open  doors  of  the  ante- 
chamber where  she  had  achieved  the  wearing  of  her  Greek  dress  as 
Hermione.  This  last  memory  was  just  now  very  busy  in  her ;  for 
had  not  Klesmer  then  been  struck  with  admiration  of  ner  pose  and 
expression  ?  Whatever  he  had  said,  whatever  she  imagined  him  to 
have  thought,  was  at  this  moment  pointed  with  keenest  interest  for 
her :  perhaps  she  had  never  before  in  her  life  felt  so  inwardly  de- 
pendent, so  consciously  in  need  of  another  person's  opinion.  There 
was  a  new  fluttering  of  spirit  within  her,  a  new  element  of  delibera- 
tion in  her  self-estimate  which  had  hitherto  been  a  blissful  sift  of 
intuition.  Still  it  was  the  recurrent  burthen  of  her  inward  soliloquy 
that  Klesmer  had  seen  but  little  of  her,  and  any  unfavourable  con- 
clusion of  his  must  have  too  narrow  a  foundation*  She  really  felt 
clever  enough  for  anything. 
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To  fill  np  the  time  she  collected  her  yolumes  and  pieces  of  music, 
and  layioff  them  on  the  top  of  the  piano,  set  herself  to  classify  tiiem. 
Then  catdiing  the  reflection  of  her  movements  in  the  glass  panel, 
she  iras  diyezted  to  the  contemplation  of  the  image  there  and  walked 
towards  it.  Dressed  in  black,  without  a  single  ornament,  and  with 
the  warm  whiteness  of  her  skin  set  off  between  her  light-brown 
eoronet  of  hair  and  her  square-cut  bodice,  she  might  have  tempted 
an  artist  to  try  again  the  Koman  trick  of  a  statue  in  black,  white, 
and  tawny  marble.  Seeing  her  image  slowly  advancing,  she  thought, 
^lam  b^utiful " — not  exultin^ly,  but  with  grave  decision.  Being 
beautiful  was  after  all  the  condition  on  which  she  most  needed  ex- 
ternal testimony.  If  any  one  objected  to  the  turn  of  her  nose  or  the 
form  of  her  neck  and  chin,  she  had  not  the  sense  that  she  could 
presently  show  her  power  of  attainment  in  these  branches  of  feminine 
perfection. 

There  was  not  much  time  to  fill  up  in  this  way  before  the  sound 
of  wheels,  the  loud  ring,  and  the  opening  doors,  assured  her  that  she 
was  not  by  any  accident  to  be  disappointed.  This  slightly  increased 
her  inward  flutter.  In  spite  of  ner  self-confidence,  she  dreaded 
Klesmer  as  part  of  that  unmanageable  world  which  was  index>endent 
of  her  wishes — something  vitriolic  that  would  not  cease  to  bum 
becaose  ^ou  snuled  or  frowned  at  it.  Poor  thing !  she  was  at  a 
higher  crisis  of  Jier  woman's  fiate  than  in  her  past  experience  with 
Giandcourt  The  questioning  then,  was  whether  she  should  take  a 
particular  man  as  a  husband.  The  inmost  fold  of  her  ouestioning 
now,  was  whether  she  need  take  a  husband  at  all — ^wnether  she 
could  not  achieve  substantiality  for  herself  and  know  gratified  ambi- 
tion without  bonda^ 

Klesmer  made  his  most  deferential  bow  in  the  wide  doorway  of 
the  ante-chamber — showing  also  the  deference  of  the  finest  grey  ker- 
seymere trousers  and  perfect  gloves  (the  *  masters  of  those  who  know ' 
are  happily  altogether  human).  Qwendolen  met  him  with  unusual 
gravity,  and  holding  out  her  hand,  said,  "  It  is  most  kind  of  you 
to  come,  Herr  Klesmer.  I  hope  you  have  not  thought  me  pre- 
somptuous.'' 

**  1  took  your  wish  as  a  command  that  did  me  honour,"  said  Kles- 
laer,  with  answering  gravity.  He  was  really  putting  by  his  own 
affairs  in  order  to  give  his  utmost  attention  to  what  Gwendolen 
inight  have  to  say ;  but  his  temperament  was  still  in  a  state  of  excita- 
tion from  the  events  of  yesterday,  likely  enough  to  give  his  expres- 
^hb  a  more  than  usually  biting  edge. 

Qwendolen  for  once  was  under  too  great  a  strain  of  feeling  to 
remember  formalities.  She  continued  standing  near  the  piano,  and 
Klesmer  took  his  stand  at  the  other  end  of  it,  with  his  back  to  the 
light  and  his  terribly  omniscient  eyes  upon  her.  No  i^ectation  was 
ofiue,  and  she  began  without  delay. 

"  I  wish  to  consult  you,  Herr  Klesmer.  We  have  lost  all  our  for- 
tune ;  we  have  nothing.    I  must  get  my  own  bread,  and  I  desire  to 
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provide  for  my  mamma,  so  as  to  save  her  from  any  hardship.  The 
only  way  I  can  think  of — ^and  I  should  like  it  better  than  anything 
— IB  to  be  an  actress — ^to  go  on  the  stage.  But  of  course  I  ahoula 
like  to  take  a  high  position,  and  I  thought — ^if  you  thought  I  could," 
— here  Gwendolen  became  a  little  more  nervous, — "it  would  be 
better  for  me  to  be  a  singer — to  study  singing  also." 

Kleemer  put  down  his  hat  on  the  piano,  and  folded  his  arms  as  if 
to  concentrate  himself. 

*^  1  know,"  Gwendolen  resumed,  turning  from  pale  to  pink  and 
back  again — '^  I  know  that  my  method  of  singing  is  veiy  aefective ; 
but  I  have  been  ill  taught.  I  could  be  better  taught ;  I  could  stndj. 
And  you  will  understand  my  wish  : — ^to  sing  and  act  too,  like  Giisi, 
is  a  much  higher  position.  Naturally,  I  should  wish  to  take  as  high 
a  rank  as  I  can.  And  I  can  rely  on  your  judgment  I  am  sore  you 
wiU  tell  me  the  truth.'' 

Gwendolen  somehow  had  the  conviction  that  now  she  made  this 
serious  appeal  the  truth  would  be  favourable. 

Still  Elesmer  did  not  speak.  He  drew  o£f  his  gloves  quickly, 
tossed  them  into  his  hat,  rested  his  hands  on  his  hips,  and  walked  to 
the  other  end  of  the  room.  He  was  filled  with  compassion  for  thia 
girl :  he  wanted  to  put  a  guard  on  his  speech.  Wnen  he  tamed 
again,  he  looked  at  her  with  a  mild  frown  of  inquiry,  and  said  with 
gentle  though  quick  utterance,  ''  You  have  never  seen  anything,  I 
think,  of  artists  and  their  lives  ? — I  mean  of  musicians,  actors,  artists 
of  that  kind  ? " 

'^  Oh  no,*'  said  Gwendolen,  not  perturbed  by  a  reference  to  this 
obvious  hiat  in  the  lustoiy  of  a  young  lady  hitherto  well  provided 
for. 

"  Tou  are, — ^pardon  me,"  said  Klesmer,  again  pausing  near  the 
piano — "  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  on  such  a  matter  as  tnis,  every- 
thins  must  be  taken  into  consideration, — ^you  are  perhaps  twenty  V* 

« I  am  twenty-one,"  said  Gwendolen,  a  slight  fear  rising  in  her. 
«  Do  you  think  I  am  too  old  ?" 

Klesmer  pouted  his  under  lip  and  shook  his  long  fingers  npward 
in  a  manner  totally  enigmatic. 

*'  Manv  persons  begin  later  than  others,"  said  Gwendolen,  betrayed 
by  her  habitual  consciousness  of  having  valuable  information  to 
bestow. 

Elesmer  took  no  notice,  but  said  with  more  studied  gentleness 
than  ever,  "  You  have  probably  not  thought  of  an  artistic  career 
until  now :  you  did  not  entertain  the  notion,  the  longing — ^what 
shall  I  say  ? — ^you  did  not  wish  yourself  an  actress,  or  anytning  of 
that  sort,  till  tne  present  trouble  ? " 

*^  Not  exactly  ;  but  I  was  fond  of  acting.  I  have  acted  ;  you  saw 
me,  if  you  remember — you  saw  me  here  in  charades,  and  as  Her- 
mione,   said  Gwendolen,  really  fearing  that  Klesmer  had  forgotten. 

**  Yes, yes,"  he  answered  quickly,  "I  remember — I  remember  per- 
fectly," and  again  walked  to  the  other  end  of  the  room.    It  wae  dif- 
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ficalt  for  hha  to  refrain  from  this  kind  of  movement  when  lie  was  in 
anj  aigament  either  auciible  or  silent 

Gwendolen  felt  that  she  was  being  weighed.  The  delay  was  un- 
pleasant. But  she  did  not  yet  conceive  that  the  scale  could  dip  on 
the  wrong  side,  and  it  seemed  to  her  only  graceful  to  say,  "  I  shall 
be  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  taking  the  trouble  to  give  me  your 
advic^  whatever  it  mav  be." 

"  Miss  Harleth,''  said  Klesmer,  turning  towards  her  and  speaking 
with  a  slight  increase  of  accent,  **  I  wiU  veil  nothing  from  you  in 
this  matter.  I  should  reckon  myself  guilty  if  I  put  a  false  visage  on 
thin^js — ^made  them  top  black  or  too  white.  The  gods  have  a  curse 
for  mm  who  willingly  tells  another  the  wrong  road.  And  if  I  misled 
one  who  is  so  young,  so  beautifiil — ^who,  I  trust,  will  find  her  happi- 
ness along  the  right  road,  I  should  recard  myself  as  a — Bdsevncht/* 
In  the  last  word  KlesmePs  voice  had  c&opped  to  a  loud  whisper. 

Gwendolen  felt  a  sinking  of  heart  under  this  unexpected  solem- 
nity, and  kept  a  sort  of  feuE^ated  gaze  on  Elesmer^s  face,  while  he 
went  on. 

^  Ton  are  a  beautiful  young  lady — ^you  have  been  brought  up  in 
ease— you  have  done  what  you  would — ^you  have  uot  said  to  your- 
self *  I  must  know  this  exactly,'  *  I  must  understand  this  exactly/ '  I 
must  do  this  exactly' " — ^in  uttering  these  three  terrible  musts,  Eles- 
mer  lifted  up  three  long  fingers  in  succession.  *^  In  sum,  you  have 
not  been  cafied  upon  to  be  anything  but  a  charming  young  lady, 
whom  it  is  an  impoliteness  to  find  fault  with." 

He  paused  an  instant ;  then  restine  his  fingers  on  his  hips  again, 
and  thrusting  out  his  powerful  chin,  ne  said — 

*'  Well,  then,  with  tnat  preparation,  you  wish  to  try  the  life  of  the 
artist ;  you  wi^  to  try  a  life  of  arduous,  unceasing  work,  and — ^un- 
certain praise.  Your  nraise  would  have  to  be  earned,  like  your 
bread ;  and  both  woula  come  slowly,  scantily — what  do  I  say  ? — 
they  might  hardl  v  come  at  alL" 

This  tone  of  oiscouragement,  which  Elesmer  half  hoped  might 
suffice  without  anything  more  unpleasant,  roused  some  resistance  in 
Gwendolen.  With  a  shght  turn  of  her  head  away  from  him,  and  au 
air  of  pique,  she  said — 

''  I  tnought  that  you,  being  an  artist,  would  consider  the  life  one 
of  the  most  honourable  and  delightful.  And  if  I  can  do  nothing 
better  I — I  suppose  I  can  put  up  with  the  same  risks  as  other  people 
do." 

"  Do  nothing  better  ? "  said  Elesmer,  a  little  fired.  '^  No,  my  dear 
Miss  Harleth,  you  could  do  nothing  better — ^neither  man  nor  woman 
could  do  anything  better — if  you  could  do  what  was  best  or  good  of 
its  kind.  I  am  not  decrying  the  life  of  the  true  artist.  I  am  exalting 
it  I  say,  it  is  out  of  the  reach  of  any  but  choice  organisations — 
natures  framed  to  love  perfection  and  to  labour  for  it ;  ready,  like 
all  true  lovers,  to  endure,  to  wait,  to  say,  I  am  not  yet  worthy,  but 
ahe— Art,  my  mistress — ^is  worthy,  and  1  will  live  to  merit  her.    An 
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honourable  life?  Yea.  But  the  honour  comes  from  the  ini^aid 
vocation  and  the  hard-won  achievement :  there  is  no  honour  in  don- 
ning the  life  as  a  livery." 

&me  excitement  of  yesterdav  had  revived  in  Elesmer  and  hozried 
him  into  speech  a  little  aloof  from  his  immediate  friendly  purpose. 
He  had  wished  as  delicately  as  possible  to  rouse  in  Gwendolen  a 
sense  of  her  unfitness  for  a  perilous,  difficult  course  ;  but  it  was  his 
wont  to  be  angty  with  the  pretensions  of  incompetence,  and  he  was 
in  danger  of  getting  chafed.  Conscious  of  this  he  paused  suddenly. 
But  Gwendolen's  chief  impression  was  that  he  had  not  yet  denied 
her  the  power  of  doing  what  would  be  good  of  its  kind.  Elesmer's 
-fervour  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  glamour  such  as  he  was  prone  to  throw 
over  things  in  general ;  and  what  she  desired  to  assure  him  of  was 
that  she  was  not  afraid  of  some  preliminary  hardships.  The  b^ef 
that  to  present  herself  in  public  on  the  stace  must  produce  an  effect 
such  as  she  had  been  used  to  feel  certain  of  in  private  life,  was  like 
a  bit  of  her  flesh — ^it  was  not  to  be  peeled  o£f  readily,  but  must  come 
with  blood  and  pain.    She  said,  in  a  tone  of  some  insistence — 

**  I  am  quite  prepared  to  bear  hardships  at  first.  Of  course  no  one 
can  become  celebrated  all  at  once,  iuid  it  is  not  neeessaiy  that 
every  one  should  be  first-rate — either  actresses  or  singers.  If  you 
would  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  what  steps  I  should  take,  I  shall  have 
the  courage  to  take  them.  I  don't  mind  going  up  hiU.  It  will  be 
easier  thfiua  the  dead  level  of  being  a  governess.  I  will  take  any  steps 
you  recommend.'' 

Klesmer  was  more  convinced  now  that  he  must  speak  plainly. 

^*  I  will  tell  you  the  steps,  not  that  I  recommend,  but  that  will  be 
forced  upon  you.  It  is  all  one,  so  far,  what  your  goal  m^  be-— ex- 
cellence, celebrity,  second,  third  lateness — it  is  all  one.  You  must 
go  to  town  under  the  protection  of  your  mother.  You  must  put 
yourself  under  training — ^musical,  dramatic,  theatrical : — whatever 

you  desire  to  do  you  have  to  learn **  here  Gwendolen  looked  as  if 

she  were  going  to  speak,  but  Klesmer  lifted  up  his  hand  and  said 
decisively,  "  I  know.  You  have  exercised  your  talents — ^you  recite 
— you  sing — ^from  the  drawine-room  standpunkt,    M^  dear  Fraulein, 

J'ou  must  unlearn  all  that  You  have  not  yet  conceived  what  excel- 
ence  is :  you  must  unlearn  your  mistaken  admirations.  You  must 
know  what  you  have  to  strive  for,  and  then  you  must  subdue  •  your 
mind  and  body  to  unbroken  discipline.  Your  mind,  I  say.  For  you 
must  not  be  tmnking  of  celebrity : — put  that  candle  out  of  your  eyes, 
and  look  only  at  excellence.  You  would  of  course  earn  nothing — 
you  could  get  no  engagement  for  a  long  while.  You  would  need 
money  for  vourself  aod  your  family.  But  that,"  here  Elesmer 
frowned  and  shook  his  fingers  as  if  to  dismiss  a  triviality — **  that 
could  perhaps  be  found." 

Gwendolen  turned  pink  and  pale  during  this  speech.  Her  pride 
had  felt  a  terrible  knife-edge,  and  the  last  sentence  only  made  the 
smart  keener.    She  was  conscious  of  appearing  moved,  and  tried  to 
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escape  firom  her  weakness  by  sQcLdenly  waUdng  to  a  seat  and  point- 
ing oat  a  chair  to  Elesmer.  He  did  not  take  it,  but  turned  a  little 
in  order  to  face  her  and  leaned  against  the  piano.  At  that  moment 
she  wished  that  she  had  not  sent  for  him :  this  first  experience  of 
being  taken  on  some  other  ^und  than  that  of  her  social  nmk  and 
her  beauty  was  becoming  bitter  to  her.  Klesmer,  preoccupied  with 
a  serious  purpose,  went  on  without  change  of  tone. 

'*  Now,  what  sort  of  issue  might  be  fairly  expected  from  all  this 
self-d^iial  ?  You  would  ask  that  It  is  right  that  your  eves  should 
be  open  to  it.  I  wHl  tell  you  tnithf ully.  The  issue  would  be  uncer- 
tain and — ^most  probably — ^would  not  be  worth  much." 

At  these  relentless  words  Elesmer  put  out  his  lip  and  looked 
through  his  spectacles  with  the  air  of  a  monster  impenetrable  by 
beauty. 

Qwendolen's  eyes  began  to  bum,  but'  the  dread  of  showing  weak- 
ness urged  her  to  addea  self-control.  She  compelled  herself  to  say 
in  a  hara  tone — 

'*  Tou  think  I  want  talent,  or  am  too  old  to  begin." 

Elesmer  made  a  sort  of  hum  and  then  descend^  on  an  emphatic 
"  Yes !  The  desire  and  the  training  should  have  bc^n  seven  years 
ago— or  a  good  deal  earlier.  A  mountebank's  child  who  helps  her 
lather  to  earn  shillings  when  she  is  six  yean  old — a  child  that  in- 
herits a  singing  throat  from  a  long  line  of  choristers  and  leams  to 
sing  as  it  leams  to  talk,  has  a  likelier  beginning.  Any  ^eat  achieve- 
ment in  acting  or  in  music  grows  with  the  growth,  whenever  an 
sitist  has  been  able  to  say, '  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered,'  it  has  been 
at  the  end  of  patient  practice.  Qenius  at  first  is  little  more  than  a 
SKat  capacity  for  receiving  discipline.  Singing  and  actinjg,  like  the 
one  dexterity  of  the  ju^ler  with  his  cups  and  oalls,  require  a  diap- 
ing  of  the  organs  towards  a  finer  and  finer  certaintv  of  effect.  Tour 
muscles — ^your  whole  frame — must  go  like  a  watcn.  true,  true,  true, 
to  a  hair.  That  is  the  work  of  spring-time,  before  habits  have  been 
determined." 

"  I  did  not  pretend  to  genius,"  said  Gwendolen,  still  feeling  that 
she  might  somehow  do  what  Elesmer  wanted  to  represent  as  impos- 
sible. *^  I  only  supposed  that  I  might  have  a  little  talent — enougn  to 
improve." 

"  I  don't  deny  that,"  said  Elesmer.  "  If  you  had  been  put  in  the 
right  track  some  ^ears  ago  and  had  worked  well,  you  might  now 
have  made  a  pubbc  singer,  thoueh  I  don't  think  your  voice  would 
bave  counted  for  much  in  public  For  the  stage  your  personal 
charms  and  intelligence  might  then  have  told  wiUiout  the  present 
drawback  of  inexperience — mck  of  discipline — lack  of  instraction." 

Certainly  Elesmer  seemed  cruel,  but  his  feeling  was  the  reverse  of 
cmeL  Our  speech  even  when  we  are  most  sin^-minded  can  never 
take  its  line  tibeolutely  from  one  impulse  ;  but  Alesmer^s  was  as  far 
as  possible  directed  by  compassion  for  poor  Qwendolen's  ignorant 
eagerness  to  enter  on  a  course  of  which  he  saw  all  the  miserable 
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detailB  with  a  definiteness  which  he  could  not  if  he  would  have  oon- 
veyed  to  her  mind. 

Gwendolen,  however,  was  not  convinced.  Her  self-opinion  rallied, 
and  since  the  counsellor  whom  she  had  called  in  gave  a  decision  of 
such  severe  peremptoriness,  she  was  tempted  to  think  that  his  judg- 
ment was  not  only  fallible  but  biassed.  It  occurred  to  her  that  a 
simpler  and  wiser  step  for  her  to  have  taken  would  have  been  to 
sena  a  letter  through  the  post  to  the  manager  of  a  London  theatre, 
asking  him  to  make  an  appointment  She  would  make  no  further 
reference  to  her  singing :  Klesmer,  she  saw,  had  set  himself  against 
her  singing.  But  she  felt  equal  to  arguing  with  him  about  her  going 
on  the  stage,  and  she  answered  in  a  resistant  tone — 

**  I  imderstand,  of  course,  that  no  one  can  be  a  finished  actress  at 
once.  It  may  be  impossible  to  tell  beforehand  whether  I  should  suc- 
ceed ;  but  tliat  seems  to  me  a  reason  why  I  should  try.  I  should 
have  thought  that  I  might  have  taken  an  engagement  at  a  theatre 
meanwhile,  so  as  to  earn  money  and  study  at  the  same  time." 

"  Can't  be  done,  my  dear  Miss  Harleth — ^I  speak  plainlv — ^it  can't 
be  done.  I  must  clear  your  mind  of  these  notions,  which  have  no 
more  resemblance  to  reality  than  a  pantomime.  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men think  that  when  they  have  made  their  toilet  and  drawn  on  their 
gloves  they  are  as  presentable  on  the  stage  as  in  a  drawing-room.  Ko 
manager  thinks  that.  With  all  your  grace  and  charm,  if  you  were 
to  present  yourself  aa  an  aspirant  to  the  stage,  a  manager  would  either 
require  you  to  pay  as  an  amateur  for  being  allowed  to  perform,  or  he 
would  tell  you  to  go  and  be  taught — trained  to  bear  yourself  on  the 
stage,  as  a  horse,  however  beautiful,  must  be  trained  for  the  circus ; 
to  say  nothing  of  that  study  which  would  enable  you  to  personate  a 
character  consistently,  and  animate  it  with  the  natural  language  of 
face,  gesture,  and  tone.  For  you  to  get  an  engagement  fit  for  you 
straight  away  is  out  of  the  question.'' 

"  I  really  cannot  understand  that,"  said  Gwendolen,  rather  haughtily 
— then,  checking  herself,  she  added  in  another  tone-— ''I  shall  be 
obliged  to  you  if  you  will  explain  how  it  ia  that  such  poor  actresses 
get  engaged.  I  have  been  to  the  theatre  several  times,  and  I  am 
sure  there  were  actresses  who  seemed  to  me  to  act  not  at  all  well  and 
w^ho  were  quite  plain." 

''  Ah,  my  dear  Miss  Harleth,  that  is  the  easy  criticism  of  the  bnyer. 
We  who  buy  slippers  toss  away  this  pair  and  the  other  as  clumsy ; 
but  there  went  an  apprentice^p  to  the  making  of  them.  Excuse 
me  :  you  could  not  at  present  teach  one  of  those  actresses  ;  but  there 
is  certainly  much  that  she  could  teach  you.  For  example,  she  can 
pitch  her  voice  so  as  to  be  heard :  ten  to  one  you  could  not  do  it  till 
after  many  trials.  Merely  to  stand  and  move  on  the  stage  is  an  art 
— ^requires  practice.  It  is  understood  that  we  are  not  now  talking  of 
a  comj^rse  m  a  petty  theatre  who  earns  the  wages  of  a  needlewoman. 
That  IS  out  of  the  question  for  you." 

"  Of  course  I  must  earn  more  than  that,"  said  Gwendolen,  with  a 
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sense  of  windng  rather  than  of  being  refuted  ;  **  but  I  think  I  could 
soon  learn  to  do  tolerably  well  all  those  little  things  you  have  men- 
tioned. I  am  not  so  very  stupid.  And  even  in  Paris  I  am  sure  I  saw 
two  actresses  playing  important  ladies'  parts  who  were  not  at  all 
ladies  and  quite  ugly.  I  suppose  I  have  no  particular  talent,  but  I 
must  think  it  is  an  advantage,  even  on  the  stage,  to  be  a  lady  and 
not  a  perfect  fright" 

"Ah,  let  us  understand  each  other,"  said  Klesmer,  with  a  flash  of 
new  meaning.  '*I  was  speaking  of  what  you  would  have  to  go 
through  if  you  aimed  at  becoming  a  real  artdst — if  you  took  music 
and  the  drama  as  a  higher  vocation  in  which  you  would  strive  after 
excellence.  On  that  head,  what  I  have  said  stands  fast  You  would 
find-— after  your  education  in  doing  things  slackly  for  one-and-twenty 
years — great  difficulties  in  studv  :  you  would  nnd  mortifications  in 
the  treatment  you  would  get  when  you  presented  yourself  on  the 
footing  of  skill.  You  would  be  subjected  to  tests  ;  people  would  no 
longer  feign  not  to  see  your  blunders.  You  would  at  first  only  be 
accepted  on  triaL  You  would  have  to  bear  what  I  may  call  a  glar- 
ing insignificance  :  any  success  must  be  won  by  the  utmost  patience. 
Yon  would  have  to  keep  your  place  in  a  crowd,  and  after  all  it  is 
likely  you  would  lose  it  and  get  out  of  sight  If  you  determine  to  face 
these  hardships  and  still  t^,  you  will  have  the  dignity  of  a  high 
purpose,  even  though  you  may  have  chosen  unfortunately.  You 
will  have  some  merit,  though  you  may  win  no  prize.  You  have 
asked  my  judgment  on  your  chances  of  winning.  I  don't  pretend 
to  speak  absolutely  ;  but  measuring  probabilities,  my  judgment  is : 
— vou  will  hardly  achieve  more  than  mediocrity." 

iQesmer  had  delivered  himself  with  emphatic  rapidity,  and  now 
paused  a  moment  Gwendolen  was  motionless,  looking  at  her  hands, 
which  lay  over  each  other  on  her  lap,  till  the  deep-ton^,  long-drawn 
*'But"  with  which  he  resumed,  had  a  startling  efiect,  and  inade  her 
look  at  him  again. 

^But — ^there  are  certainly  other  ideas,  other  dispositions  with 
which  a  jroung  lady  may  take  up  an  art  that  will  brmg  her  before 
the  public  She  may  rely  on  the  unquestioned  power  oi  her  beauty 
as  a  passport  She  may  desire  to  exhibit  herself  to  an  admiration 
which  dispenses  with  skill.  This  goes  a  certain  way  on  the  stage  : 
not  in  music:  but  on  the  stage,  beauty  is  taken  when  there  is 
nothing  more  commanding  to  l^  had.  Not  without  some  drilling, 
however :  as  I  have  said  oefore,  technicalities  have  in  any  case  to 
be  mastered.  But  these  excepted,  we  have  here  nothing  to  do  with 
ul  The  woman  who  takes  up  this  career  is  not  an  artist :  she  is 
nsoally  one  who  thinks  of  entering  on  a  luxurious  life  by  a  short 
and  easy  road — ^perhaps  hj  marriage — that  is  her  most  brilliant 
chance,  and  the  rarest  Still,  her  career  will  not  be  luxurious  to 
begin  with :  she  can  hardly  earn  her  own  poor  bread  independently 
at  once,  and  the  indignities  she  will  be  liable  to  are  such  as  I  will 
not  speak  ol" 

3sr 
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'<  I  desire  to  be  independent/'  said  Gwendolen,  deeply  stung  and 
confusedly  apprehending  some  scorn  for  herself  in  Klesmei^a  words. 
**  That  was  my  reason  for  asking  whether  I  could  not  get  an  immedi- 
ate engagement.  Of  course  I  cannot  know  how  things  go  on  about 
theatres.  But  I  thought  that  I  could  have  made  myself  independent 
I  have  no  money,  ana  I  will  not  accept  help  from  any  one." 

Her  wounded  pride  could  not  rest  without  making  this  disclaimer. 
It  was  intolerable  to  her  that  Klesmer  should  imagine  her  to  have 
expected  other  help  from  him  than  advice. 

'^  That  is  a  hard  saying  for  your  friends,"  said  Klesmer,  recovering 
the  gentleness  of  tone  with  which  he  had  begun  the  conversation. 
'^  I  have  given  you  pain.  That  waa  inevitable.  I  was  bound  to  put 
the  truth,  the  unvarnished  truth  before  you.  I  have  not  said — I 
will  not  say — you  will  do  wrong  to  choose  the  hard,  climbing  path 
of  an  endeavouring  artist.  You  nave  to  compare  its  difficulties  with 
those  of  any  less  hazardous — any  more  private  course  which  opens 
itself  to  you.  If  you  take  that  more  courageous  resolve  I  will  ask 
leave  to  shake  hands  with  you  on  the  strength  of  our  freemasoniy, 
where  we  are  all  vowed  to  the  service  of  Art,  and  to  serve  her  by 
helping  every  fellow-servaut" 

Qwendolen  was  silent,  a^;ain  looking  at  her  hands.  She  felt  her- 
self very  far  away  from  takm^  the  resolve  that  would  enforce  accept- 
ance ;  and  after  waiting  an  mstant  or  two,  EQesmer  went  on  with 
deepened  seriousness. 

"  Where  there  is  the  duty  of  service  there  must  be  the  duty  of 
accepting  it.  The  (question  is  not  one  of  personal  obligation.  And 
in  relation  to  practical  matters  immediately  affecting  your  future — 
excuse  my  permitting  myself  to  mention  m  confidence  an  affiur  of 
my  own.  I  am  expecting  an  event  which  would  make  it  easy  for  me 
to  exert  myself  on  your  behalf  in  furthering  your  opportunities  of 
instruction  and  resiaence  in  London — under  the  care,  that  is,  of  your 
family — ^without  need  for  anxiety  on  your  part  If  you  resolve  to 
take  art  as  a  bread-study,  you  need  only  undertake  the  study  at  first ; 
the  bread  will  be  found  without  trouble.  The  event  I  mean  is  my 
marriage, — in  fact— -you  will  receive  this  as  a  matter  of  confidence, — 
my  marriage  with  Miss  Arrowpoint,  which  will  more  than  double 
such  right  as  I  have  to  be  trusted  by  you  as  a  friend.  Tour  friend- 
ship wul  have  greatly  risen  in  value  for  her  by  your  having  adopted 
that  generous  labour." 

Qwendolen's  face  had  begun  to  bum.  That  Klesmer  was  about  to 
marry  Miss  Arrowpoint  caused  her  no  surprise,  and  at  another  mo- 
ment she  would  have  amused  henelf  in  quickly  imagining  the  scenes 
that  must  have  occurred  at  Quetcham.  But  what  engrossed  her 
feeling,  what  filled  her  imagination  now,  was  the  panorama  of  her 
own  immediate  future  that  Klesmer's  words  seemed  to  have  unfolded. 
The  suggestion  of  Miss  Arrowpoint  as  a  patroness  was  only  another 
detail  added  to  its  repulsiveness ;  Klesmei^s  proposal  to  help  her 
seemed  an  additional  irritation  after  the  humiliating  judgment  he 
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had  passed  on  her  capabilities.  His  words  had  really  bitten  into  her 
self-CQiifidence  and  turned  it  into  the  pain  of  a  bleeding  wound ;  and 
the  idea  of  presenting  herself  before  other  judges  was  now  poisoned 
with  the  dread  that  they  also  mi^ht  be  hiursh  :  they  also  would  not 
recognise  the  talent  she  was  conscious  of.  But  she  controUed  herself, 
aDd  rose  from  her  seat  before  she  made  any  answer.  It  seemed 
Datand  that  she  should  pause.  She  went  to  the  piano  and  looked 
absently  at  leaves  of  music,  pinching  up  the  comers.  At  last  she 
tamed  towards  Elesmer  ana  said,  with  almost  her  usual  air  of 
pioud  eonality,  which  in  this  interview  had  not  been  hitherto 
perceptible — 

^I  congratulate  you  sincerely,  Herr  Klesmer.  I  think  I  never 
Eaw  any  one  more  admirable  than  Miss  Arrowpoint  And  I  have  to 
thank  you  for  every  sort  of  kindness  thia  morning.  But  I  can't 
decide  now.  If  I  make  the  resolve  you  have  spoken  of,  I  will  use 
TOOT  permission — I  will  let  you  know.  But  I  fear  the  obstacles  are 
too  great  In  anv  case,  I  am  deeply  obli^d  to  you.  It  was  very 
bold  of  me  to  ask  you  to  take  this  trouble.'' 

Klesmer^s  inward  remark  was,  "  She  will  never  let  me  know.*' 
Bat  with  the  most  thorough  respect  in  his  manner,  he  said,  **  Com- 
mand me  at  any  time.  There  is  an  address  on  this  card  which  will 
always  find  me  with  little  delay." 

Wlien  he  had  taken  up  his  hat  and  was  going  to  make  his  bow, 
Gwendolen's  better  self,  conscious  of  an  ingratitude  which  the  clear- 
seeing  Klesmer  must  have  penetrated,  made  a  desperate  effort  to  find 
its  way  above  the  stifling  lavers  of  egoistic  disappointment  and  irri- 
tation. Looking  at  him  witn  a  glance  of  the  old  gaiety,  she  put  out 
her  hand,  and  said  with  a  smile, ''  If  I  take  the  wrong  road,  it  will 
not  be  because  of  your  flattery." 

^'Ood  forbid  that  you  should  take  any  road  but  one  where  you 
will  find  and  give  happiness  1 "  said  Klesmer,  fervently.  ITien,  in 
foreign  fashion,  he  toucned  her  fingers  lightly  with  his  lips,  and  in 
another  minute  she  heard  the  sound  of  his  departing  wheels  getting 
more  distant  on  the  gravel 

Gwendolen  had  never  in  her  life  felt  so  miserable.  No  sob  came, 
no  passion  of  tears,  to  relieve  her.  Her  eyes  were  burning ;  and  the 
noonday  only  brought  into  more  dreary  clearness  the  absence  of 
interest  from,  her  Ufe.  All  memories,  all  objects,  the  pieces  of  music 
displayed,  the  open  piano— the  very  reflection  of  herself  in  the  glass 
—seemed  no  better  than  the  packed-up  shows  of  a  departing  lair. 
For  the  first  time  since  her  consciousness  began,  she  was  having  a 
^on  of  herself  on  the  common  level,  and  had  lost  the  innate  sense 
that  there  were  reasons  why  she  should  not  be  slighted,  elbowed, 
jostled — ^treated  like  a  passeng^  with  a  third-class  ticket,  in  spite  of 
private  objections  on  her  own  part.  She  did  not  move  about ;  the 
prospects  oegotten  by  disappointment  were  too  oppressively  pre- 
occupying ;  sue  threw  herself  mto  the  shadiest  comer  of  a  settee,  and 
pressed  her  fingers  over  her  burning  eyelids.   Every  word  that  Kles- 
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mer  had  said  seemed  to  have  been  branded  into  her  memory,  as  most 
words  are  which  bring  with  them  a  new  set  of  impressions  and  make 
an  epoch  for  us.  Only  a  few  hours  before,  the  dawning  smile  of  self- 
contentment  rested  on  her  lips  as  she  vaguely  imagined  a  future 
suited  to  her  wishes  :  it  seemed  but  the  affair  of  a  year  or  so  for  her 
to  become  the  most  approved  Juliet  of  the  time ;  or,  if  Klesmer  en- 
couraged her  idea  of  being  a  singer,  to  proceed  by  more  gradual  steps 
to  her  place  in  the  opera,  while  she  won  money  and  applause  by 
occasional  performances.  Why  not  ?  At  home,  at  school,  among 
acquaintances,  she  had  been  used  to  have  her  conscious  superiority 
admitted;  and  she  had  moved  in  a  society  where  everything,  from 
low  arithmetic  to  high  art,  is  of  the  amateur  kind  politeljr  supposed 
to  fall  short  of  perfection  only  because  gentlemen  and  ladies  are  not 
obliged  to  do  more  than  they  like— otherwise  they  would  probably 
give  forth  abler  writings  and  show  themselves  more  conrmanding 
artists  than  any  the  world  is  at  present  obliged  to  put  up  with.  The 
self-confident  visions  that  had  beguiled  her  were  not  of  a  highly 
exceptional  kind ;  and  she  had  at  least  shown  some  nationality  in  con- 
sulting the  person  who  knew  the  most  and  had  flattered  her  the  least. 
In  asking  lUesmer's  advice,  however,  she  had  rather  been  borne  up 
by  a  belief  in  his  latent  admiration  than  bent  on  knowing  anything 
more  unfavourable  that  might  have  lain  behind  his  slight  objections 
to  her  singing ;  and  the  truth  she  had  asked  for  with  an  expectation 
that  it  would  be  agreeable,  had  come  like  a  lacerating  thong. 

"  Too  old — should  have  be^un  seven  years  ago— you  will  not,  at 
best,  achieve  more  than  mediocrity — hard,  incessant  work,  uncer- 
tain praise — ^bread  coming  slowly,  scantily,  perhaps  not  at  all — 
mortifacations,  people  no  lon^r  feigning  not  to  see  your  blunders — 
glaring  insignificance  " — ^all  these  phrases  rankled  in  her ;  and  even 
more  galling  was  the  hint  that  she  could  only  be  accepted  on  the 
stage  as  a  beauty  who  hoped  to  get  a  husband.  The  "indicnities" 
that  she  might  be  visited  with  had  no  veiy  definite  form  for  ner,  but 
the  mere  association  of  anything  called  "  indignity "  with  herself, 
roused  a  resentful  alarm.  And  along  with  the  vaguer  images  which 
were  raised  by  those  biting  words,  came  the  more  precise  conception 
of  disagreeables  which  her  experience  enabled  her  to  imagine.  How 
could  she  take  her  mamma  and  the  four  sisters  to  London,  if  it  were 
not  possible  for  her  to  earn  money  at  once  1  And  as  for  submitting 
to  be  a  proUg^f  and  asking  her  mamma  to  submit  with  her  to  the 
humiliation  of  being  supported  by  Miss  Arrowpoint — ^that  was  as 
bad  as  being  a  governess  ;  nay,  worse  ;  for  suppose  the  end  of  all  her 
study  to  be  as  worthless  as  Klesmer  clearly  expected  it  to  be,  the  sense 
of  favours  received  and  never  repaid,  would  embitter  the  miseries  of 
disappointment.  Klesmer  doubtless  had  magnificent  ideas  abont 
helping  artists ;  but  how  could  he  know  the  feelings  of  ladies  in 
such  matters )  It  was  all  over  :  she  had  entertained  a  mistaken 
hope ;  and  there  was  an  end  of  it 
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**  An  end  of  it  I "  said  Gwendolen,  aloud,  etarting  from  her  seat  as 
she  heard  the  steps  and  voices  of  her  mamma  and  sisters  coming  in 
from  church.  She  hurried  to  the  piano  and  began  gathering  together 
her  pieces  of  music  with  assumed  diligence,  while  the  expression  un 
her  pale  &ce  and  in  her  burning  eyes  was  what  would  have  suited 
a  woman  enduring  a  wrong  whi^  she  might  not  resent,  but  would 
probablv  revenge. 

"Well,  my  curling,"  said  gentle  Mrs  Davilow,  entering,  "  I  see  by 
the  wheel-marks  that  Klesmer  has  been  here.  Have  you  been  satis- 
fied with  the  interview  V  She  had  some  guesses  as  to  its  object,  but 
felt  timid  about  implying  theuL 

"  Satisfied,  maiZil  oil  yes,"  said  Gwendolen,  in  a  high  hard  tone, 
for  which  she  must  be  excuised,  because  she  dreaded  a  scene  of  emo- 
tion. If  she  did  not  set  herself  resolutely  to  feign  proud  indifference, 
she  felt  that  she  must  fall  into  a  passionate  outburst  of  despair, 
which  would  cut  her  mamma  more  deeply  than  all  the  rest  of  their 
calamities. 

"Tour  uncle  and  aunt  were  disappointed  at  not  seeing  you,**  said 
Mrs  Davilow,  coming  near  the  piano,  and  watching  Gwendolen's 
movements.    **  I  only  said  that  you  wanted  rest" 

"Quite  right,  mamma,"  said  Gwendolen,  in  the  same  tone,  turning 
to  put  away  some  music 

"  Am  I  not  to  know  anything  now,  Gwendolen  ?  Am  I  always 
to  be  in  the  dark  ? "  said  Mrs  Davilow,  too  keenly  sensitive  to  her 
(laughter's  manner  and  expression  not  to  fear  that  something  painful 
bad  occurred. 

"  There  is  really  nothing  to  tell  now,  mamma,**  said  Gwendolen, 
in  a  Btill  higher  voice.  **  I  had  a  mistaken  idea  about  something  I 
eould  do.    Herr 'Klesmer  has  undeceived  me.    That  is  all." 

"Don't  look  and  speak  in  that  way,  my  dear  child:  I  cannot 
Wr  it,"  said  Mrs  Davilow,  breaking  down.  She  felt  an  undefinable 
terror. 

Gwendolen  looked  at  her  a  moment  in  silence,  biting  her  inner 
Hp ;  then  she  went  up  to  her,  and  putting  her  hands  on  her  mamma's 
shoulders,  said,  with  a  drop  of  her  voice  to  the  lowest  undertone, 
**  Mamma,  don't  speak  to  me  now.  It  is  useless  to  cry  and  waste 
OQT  strength  over  what  can't  be  altered.  You  will  live  at  Sawyer's 
Cottage,  and  I  am  going  to  the  bishop's  daughters.  There  is  no 
more  to  be  said.  Things  cannot  be  altered,  and  who  cares  ?  It 
mtULes  no  difference  to  any  one  else  what  we  do.  We  must  try  not 
to  care  ourselves.  We  must  not  give  way.  I  dread  giving  way. 
Help  me  to  be  quiet." 

Mrs  Davilow  was  like  a  frightened  child  under  her  daughters  face 
uid  voice :  her  tears  were  arrested  and  she  went  away  in  silence. 


V 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 

"  I  qoMtlon  things  and  do  not  And 
Ome  that  will  answer  to  my  mind ; 
And  all  the  world  appears  unkind." 

^WOBOSWOftTIL 

Gwendolen  was  glad  that  she  had  got  through  her  intenriew  with 
Elesmer  before  meeting  her  nncle  and  aunt  She  had  made  up  her 
mind  now  that  there  were  only  disagreeables  before  her,  and  she  felt 
able  to  maintain  a  dogged  calm  in  uie  face  of  any  humiliation  that 
might  be  proposed. 

The  meeting  did  not  happen  until  the  Monday,  when  Gwendolen 
went  to  the  rectory  with  her  mamma.  They  had  called  at  Sawyer^s 
Cottage  by  the  way,  and  had  seen  every  cranny  of  the  narrow  rooms 
in  a  mid-day  light,  unsoffcened  by  blinds  and  curtains  ;  for  the  fur- 
nishing to  be  done  by  gleanings  from  the  rectoiy  had  not  yet  begun. 

''How  shall  you  endure  it,  mamma?"  said  Gwendolen,  as  they 
walked  away.  She  had  not  opened  her  lips  while  they  were  looking 
round  at  the  bare  walls  and  floors,  and  the  little  garden  with  the 
cabbage-stalks,  and  the  yew  arbour  all  dust  and  cobwebs  within. 
*'  You  and  the  four  girls  all  in  that  closet  of  a  room,  with  the  gieen 
and  yellow  paper  pressing  on  your  eyes  ?    And  without  me  1 " 

"  It  will  be  some  comfort  that  you  have  not  to  bear  it  too,  dear.*' 

*'  If  it  were  not  that  I  must  get  some  money,  I  would  rather  be 
there  than  go  to  be  a  goyemeas." 

"  Don't  set  yourself  against  it  beforehand,  Gwendolen.  If  you  go 
to  the  palace  you  will  haye  every  luxury  about  you.  And  you 
know  how  much  you  have  always  cared  for  that.  You  will  not  find 
it  so  hard  as  going  up  and  down  those  steep  narrow  stairs,  and  hear- 
ing the  crockery  rattle  through  the  house,  and  the  dear  girls  talking." 

''  It  is  like  a  bad  dream,"  said  Gwendolen,  impetuously.  "  I  can- 
not believe  that  my  uncle  will  let  you  go  to  such  a  place.  He  ought 
to  have  taken  some  other  steps." 

"  Don't  be  unreasonable,  dear  child.    What  could  he  have  done  ?" 

**  That  was  for  him  to  And  out  It  seems  to  me  a  veiy  extraordi< 
nary  world  if  people  in  our  position  must  sink  in  this  way  all  at  once," 
said  Gwendolen,  the  other  worlds  with  which  she  was  conversant 
being  constructed  with  a  sense  of  fitness  that  arranged  her  o¥m  future 
agreeably. 

It  was  her  temper  that  framed  her  sentences  under  this  entirely 
new  pressure  of  evils  :  she  could  have  spoken  more  suitably  on  the 
vicissitudes  in  other  people's  lives,  though  it  was  never  her  aspira- 
tion to  express  herself  virtuously  so  much  as  cleverly — a  point  to  he 
remembered  in  extenuation  of  ner  words,  which  were  usuidly  worse 
than  she  was. 

And,  notwithstanding  the  keen  sense  of  her  own  braises,  ahe  was 
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capable  of  some  compunction  when  her  uncle  and  aunt  received  her 
with  a  more  affectionate  kindness  than  they  had  ever  shown  before. 
She  could  not  but  be  atnick  by  the  dignified  cheerfulness  with 
which  they  talked  of  the  necessary  economies  in  their  way  of  living, 
and  in  the  education  of  the  boys.  Mr  Gascoigne's  worth  of  charac- 
ter, a  litile  obscured  bv  worldly  opportunities — as  the  poetic  beauty 
of  women  is  obscured  by  the  demands  of  fashionable  dressing — 
ehowed  itself  to  great  advantage  under  this  sudden  reduction  of  for- 
time.  Prompt  and  methodical,  he  had  set  himself  not  only  to  put 
down  his  carriage,  but  to  reconsider  his  worn  suits  of  clothes,  to 
leave  off  meat  for  breakfast,  to  do  without  periodicals,  to  get  Edwy 
from  school  and  arrange  hours  of  study  for  all  the  boys  under  him- 
self, and  to  order  the  whole  establishment  on  the  sparest  footing 
possible.  For  all  healthy  people  economv  has  its  pleasures  ;  and  the 
Rector's  spirit  had  spread  through  the  household.  Mrs  Gascoigne 
and  Anna,  who  always  made  papa  their  model,  reallv  did  not  miss 
anything  thev  cared  about  for  themselves,  and  in  all  sincerity  felt 
that  the  saddest  part  of  the  family  losses  was  the  change  for  Mrs 
Davilow  and  her  children. 

Anna  for  the  fipst  time  could  merge  her  resentment  on  behalf  of 
Rex  in  her  sympathy  with  Gwendolen ;  and  Mrs  Gascoigne  was 
disposed  to  hope  that  trouble  would  have  a  salutary  effect  on  her 
niece,  without  thinking  it  her  duty  to  add  any  bitters  by  way  of 
increasing  the  salutariness.  They  had  both  been  busy  devising  now 
to  get  blinds  and  curtains  for  the  cottage  out  of  the  household  stores ; 
bnt  with  delicate  feeling  they  left  these  matters  in  the  background, 
and  talked  at  first  of  Gwendolen's  journey,  and  the  comfort  it  was  to 
her  mamma  to  have  her  at  home  again. 

In  fact  there  was  nothing  for  Gwendolen  to  take  as  a  justification 
for  extending  her  discontent  with  events  to  the  persons  immediately 
around  her,  and  she  felt  shaken  into  a  more  alert  attention,  as  if  by  a 
call  to  drill  that  everybody  else  was  obeying,  when  her  uncle  began 
in  a  voice  of  firm  kindness  to  talk  to  her  of  the  efforts  he  had  been 
niaking  to  get  her  a  situation  which  would  offer  her  as  many  advan- 
tages as  possible.  Mr  Gascoigne  had  not  forgotten  Grandcourt,  but 
the  possinility  of  further  advances  from  that  quarter  was  something 
too  vague  for  a  man  of  his  good  sense  to  be  determined  by  it :  uncer- 
tainties of  that  kind  must  not  now  slacken  his  action  in  doing  the 
best  he  could  for  his  niece  under  actual  conditious. 

**  I  felt  that  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  Gwendolen  ; — for  a  posi- 
tion in  a  good  family  where  you  will  have  some  consideration  is  not 
to  be  had  at  a  moment's  notice.  And  however  long  we  waited  we 
could  hardly  find  one  where  you  would  be  better  off  than  at  Bishop 
Hompert's.  I  am  known  to  both  him  and  Mrs  Mompeit,  and  t^at 
of  course  is  an  advantage  for  you.  Our  correspondence  has  cone  on 
iavourablv ;  but  I  cannot  be  surprised  that  Mrs  Moinpert  wishes  to 
9^  you  Defore  making  an  absolute  engagement  She  thinks  of 
ftnanging  for  you  to  meet  her  at  Wanoester  when  she  is  on  her  way  to 
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town.    I  daresay  you  will  feel  the  interview  rather  trying  for  you, 
my  dear ;  but  you  vrill  have  a  little  time  to  prepare  your  mind." 

*''  Do  you  know  why  she  wants  to  see  me,  unde  t "  said  Qwendolen, 
whose  mind  had  quickly  gone  over  various  reasons  that  an  imaginary 
Mrs  Mompert  with  three  daughters  might  be  supposed  to  entertain, 
reasons  all  of  a  disagreeable  kmd  to  the  person  presenting  herself  for 
inspection. 

The  Rector  smiled.  '*  Don't  be  alarmed,  my  dear.  She  would  like 
to  have  a  more  precise  idea  of  you  than  my  report  can  give.  And  a 
mother  is  naturally  scrupulous  about  a  companion  for  her  daughters. 
I  have  told  her  you  are  very  voung.  But  she  herself  exercises  a 
close  supervision  over  her  dangnters' education,  and  that  makes  her 
less  anxious  as  to  age.  She  is  a  woman  of  taste  and  also  of  strict 
principle,  and  objects  to  having  a  French  person  in  the  house.  1 
feel  sure  that  she  will  think  your  manners  and  accomplishments 
as  good  as  she  is  likely  to  find ;  and  over  the  religious  and  moral 
tone  of  the  education  she,  and  indeed  the  bishop  hunself,  will 
preside." 

Qwendolen  dared  not  answer,  but  the  repression  of  her  decided 
dislike  to  the  whole  prospect  sent  an  imusiially  deep  flush  over  her 
face  and  neck,  subsiding  as  quicklv  as  it  came.  Anna,  full  of 
tender  fears,  put  her  little  hand  into  her  cousin's,  and  Mr  Gascoigne 
was  too  kind  a  man  not  to  conceive  something  of  the  trial  whidi  tnis 
sudden  change  must  be  for  a  girl  like  Gwendolen.  Bent  on  giving  a 
cheerful  view  of  things,  he  went  on  in  an  easy  tone  of  remark,  not  as 
if  answering  supposed  objections— 

**  I  think  so  highly  of  the  position,  that  1  should  have  been  tempted 
to  try  and  get  it  fo/Anna,  if  she  haul  been  at  all  likely  to  meet  Mrs 
Mompert's  wants.  It  is  really  a  home,  vdth  a  continuance  of  education 
in  the  highest  sense : '  governess '  is  a  misnomer.  The  bishop's  views 
are  of  a  more  decidedly  Low  Church  colour  than  my  own — he  is  a  close 
friend  of  Lord  Grampian's ;  but  though  privately  strict,  he  is  not  by 
any  means  narrow  in  public  matters.  Indeed,  he  has  created  as  little 
dislike  in  his  diocese  as  any  bishop  on  the  bench.  He  has  always 
remained  friendly  to  me,  though  before  his  promotion,  when  he  was 
an  incumbent  of  this  diocese,  we  had  a  little  controversy  about  the 
Bible  Society." 

The  Rector's  words  were  too  pregnant  with  satisfiEtctoiy  meaning 
to  himself  for  him  to  imagine  the  effect  they  produced  on  the  mind 
of  his  niece.  "Continuance  of  education '—" bidiop's  views' — 
*•  privatelv  strict " — "  Bible  Society," — ^it  was  as  if  he  had  introduced 
a  few  snakes  at  laxge  for  the  instruction  of  ladies  who  regarded  them 
as  all  alike  furnished  with  poison-bags,  and  biting  or  stinging  accord- 
ing to  convenience.  To  Gwendolen,  already  drinking  m>m  the 
prospect  opened  to  her,  such  phrases  came  like  the  growing  heat  ci 
a  burning-glass — ^not  at  all  as  the  links  of  persuasive  reflection 
which  they  formed  for  the  good  uncle.  She  oegan  desperately  to 
seek  an  alternative. 
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''There  was  another  ritaation,  I  think,  mamma  spoke  of?''  she 
said,  with  determiued  self-mastery. 

*^  Tes,"  said  the  Rector,  in  ratner  a  depreciatory  tone  ;  "  but  that 
is  in  a  schooL  I  should  not  ha^e  the  same  satisfaction  in  your  taking 
that  It  would  be  much  harder  work,  you  are  aware,  and  not  so 
good  in  any  other  respect  Besides,  you  have  not  an  equal  chance 
of  getting  it." 

^  Oh  dear  no,"  said  Mrs  Qascoi^e, ''  it  would  be  much  harder  for 
you,  my  dear — ^much  less  appropriate.  You  might  not  have  a  bed- 
room to  yourself."  And  Qwenoblen's  memories  of  school  suggested 
other  particulars  which  forced  her  to  admit  to  herself  that  this  alter- 
native would  be  no  relie£  She  turned  to  her  uncle  again  and  said, 
apparently  in  acceptance  of  his  ideas — 

**  When  is  Mrs  Mompert  likely  to  send  for  me  7 " 

^  That  is  rather  uncertain,  but  she  has  promised  not  to  entertain 
any  other  proposal  till  she  has  seen  you.  She  has  entered  with 
much  feelidg  mto  your  position.  It  will  be  within  the  next  fort- 
night, probably,  iut  I  must  be  off  now.  I  am  going  to  let  part  of 
my  eleoe  uncommonly  well." 

Tne  Rector  ended  very  cheerfully,  leaving  the  room  with  the  satis- 
factory conviction  that  Gwendolen  was  going  to  adapt  herself  to  cir- 
cumstances Hke  a  girl  of  good  sense.  Having  spoken  appropriately, 
he  naturally  suppled  that  the  effects  would  be  appropriate  ;  being 
accustomed  as  a  household  and  parish  authority  to  be  asked  to 
"speak  to"  refractory  persons,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
measure  was  morally  coercive. 

**  What  a  stay  Henry  is  to  us  all ! "  said  Mrs  Gascoigne,  when  her 
husband  had  left  the  room. 

'^  He  is  indeed/'  said  Mrs  Davilow,  cordially.  <'  I  think  cheerful- 
neBS  is  a  fortune  in  itself.    I  wish  I  had  it" 

^  And  Rex  is  just  like  him,"  said  Mrs  Gascoigne.  **  I  must  tell 
you  the  comfort  we  have  had  in  a  letter  from  him.  I  must  read  you 
a  little  bit,"  she  added,  taking  the  letter  from  her  pocket,  while  Anna 
looked  rather  frightened — she  did  not  know  why,  except  that  it  had 
been  a  rule  with  her  not  to  mention  Rex  before  Gwendolen. 

The  proud  mother  ran  her  eyes  over  the  letter,  seeking  for  sen- 
tences to  read  aloud.  But  apparently  she  had  found  it  sown  with 
what  might  seem  to  be  closer  ulusions  than  she  desired  to  the  recent 
past,  for  she  looked  up,  folding  the  letter,  and  saying — 

**  However,  he  tells  us  that  our  trouble  has  made  a  man  of  him  ; 
he  sees  a  reason  for  any  amount  of  work  :  he  means  to  get  a  fellow- 
fihip,  to  take  pupils,  to  set  one  of  his  brothers  going,  to  be  everything 
that  is  most  remarkable.  The  letter  is  full  of  fun — just  like  him. 
He  eajBj  *  Tell  mother  she  has  put  out  an  advertLsement  for  a  jolly 
fiood  hard-working  son,  in  time  to  hinder  me  from  taking  ship  ;  and 
I  offer  myself  for  the  place.*  The  letter  came  on  Friday.  I  never 
eaw  my  husband  so  much  moved  by  anything  since  Rex  was  bora. 
It  seemed  a  gain  to  balance  our  loss." 
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This  letter,  in  feict,  was  what  had  helped  both  Mn  Qascoigne  and 
Anna  to  show  Gwendolen  an  unmixed  kindliness  ;  and  she  henelf 
felt  very  amiably  about  it,  smiling  at  Anna  and  pinchins  her  chin  as 
much  as  to  sav,  "  Nothing  is  wrong  with  yon  now,  is  it  i"  She  had 
no  gratuitously  ill-natured  feeling,  or  egoistic  pleasure*  in  making 
men  miserable.  She  only  had  an  mtense  objection  to  their  making 
her  miserable. 

But  when  the  talk  turned  on  furniture  for  the  cottage,  Gwendolen 
was  not  roused  to  show  even  a  languid  interest  She  thought  that 
she  had  done  as  much  as  could  be  expected  of  her  this  monung,  and 
indeed  felt  at  an  heroic  pitch  in  keeping  to  herself  the  struggle  that 
was  ^oing  on  within  her.  The  recoil  of  her  mind  from  the  only 
definite  prospect  allowed  her,  was  stronger  than  even  she  had  ima- 
gined beforehand.  The  idea  of  presenting  herself  before  Mrs  Mom- 
pert  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  approved  or  disapproved,  came  as 
pressure  on  an  already  painful  bruise :  even  as  a  governess,  it  ap- 
peared she  was  to  be  tested  and  was  liable  to  rejection.  After  she 
nad  done  herself  the  violence  to  accept  the  bishop  and  his  vrife,  they 
were  still  to  consider  whether  they  would  accept  her ;  it  was  at  her 
peril  that  she  was  to  look,  speak,  or  be  silent  And  even  when  she  had 
entered  on  her  dismal  tasK  of  self- constraint  in  the  society  of  thi«e 
girlp  whom  she  was  bound  incessantly  to  edify,  the  same  process  of  in- 
spection was  to  go  on :  there  was  always  to  be  Mrs  Monrpert's  supervi- 
sion; always  something  or  other  would  be  expected  of^her  to  which 
she  had  not  the  slightest  inclination  ;  and  peniape  the  bishop  woidd 
examine  her  on  senuus  topics.  Gwendolen,  lately  used  to  the  social 
successes  of  a  handsome  girl,  whose  lively  venturesomeness  of  talk 
has  the  effect  of  wit,  and  who  six  weeks  before  would  have  pitied  the 
dulness  of  the  bishop  rather  than  have  been  embarrassed  by  him,  saw 
the  life  before^  her  as  an  entrance  into  a  penitentiary.  Wild  thouchts 
of  running  awav  to  be  an  actress,  in  spite  of  Klesmer,  came  to^er 
with  the  lure  of  freedom ;  but  his  words  still  hung  heavily  on  her 
soul ;  they  had  alarmed  her  pride  and  even  her  maidenly  dignitr : 
dimly  she  conceived  herseli  ^tting  amongst  vulgar  people  who 
would  treat  her  with  rude  familiarity— odious  men,  whose  grins  and 
smirks  would  not  be  seen  through  the  strong  grating  of  polite  society. 
Gwendolen's  daring  was  not  in  the  least  that  of  the  adventuress ;  the 
demand  to  be  hda  a  lady  was  in  her  very  marrow ;  and  when  she 
had  dreamed  that  she  might  be  the  heroine  of  the  gaming-table^  it 
was  with  the  understanding  that  no  one  should  treat  her  with  the 
less  consideration,  or  presume  to  look  at  her  with  irony  as  Deronda 
had  done.  To  be  protected  and  petted,  and  to  have  her  susceptibil- 
ities consulted  in  every  detail,  nad  gone  along  with  her  food  and 
clothing  as  matters  of  course  in  her  life :  even  without  any  such 
warning  as  Klesmer*s  she  could  not  have  thought  it  an  attauctive 
freedom  to  be  thrown  in  solitary  dependence  on  uie  doubtful  civility 
of  strangers.  The  endurance  of  the  episcopal  penitentiary  was  less 
repulsive  than  that ;  though  here  too  she  would  certainly  never  be 
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petted  or  have  her  siuceptibilities  consulted.  Her  rebellion  against 
this  hard  necessity  which  had  come  just  to  her  of  all  people  in  the 
world — to  her  whom  all  circumstances  had  concurred  in  prepar- 
ing for  something  quite  different — was  exc^erated  instead  of  dimin- 
ished as  one  hour  followed  another,  filledwith  the  imagination  of 
what  she  might  have  expected  in  her  lot  and  what  it  was  actually  to 
be.  The  fisimilj  troubles,  she  thought,  were  easier  for  every  one 
than  for  her— even  for  poor  dear  mamma,  because  she  had  always  used 
herself  to  not  enjoying.  As  to  hoping  that  if  she  went  to  the  Mom- 
perts*  and  was  patient  a  little  while,  things  might  get  better — it 
would  be  stupid  to  entertain  hopes  for  herself  after  all  that  had  hap- 
pened :  her  talents,  it  appeared,  would  never  be  recognised  as  any- 
thing remarkable,  and  tnere  was  not  a  single  direction  in  which  pro- 
bability seemed  to  flatter  her  wishes.  Some  beautiful  girls  who,  like 
her,  had  read  romances  where  even  plain  governesses  are  centres  of 
attraction  and  are  sought  in  marriage,  might  have  solaced  themselves 
a  little  by  transporting  such  pictures  into  their  own  future ;  but  even 
if  Gwendolen's  experience  had  led  her  to  dwell  on  love-making  and 
marriage  as  her  elysium,  her  heart  was  too  much  oppressed  by  what 
was  near  to  her,  in  both  the  past  and  the  future,  lor  her  to  proiect 
her  anticipations  veir  far  ofi.  She  had  a  world-nausea  upon  her, 
and  saw  no  reason  all  through  her  life  why  she  should  wish  to  live. 
No  religious  view  of  trouble  helped  her :  her  troubles  had  in  her 
opinion  all  been  caused  by  other  people's  disagreeable  or  wicked  con- 
duct ;  and  there  was  really  nothing  pleasant  to  be  counted  on  in  the 
world :  that  was  her  feeung ;  everything  else  she  had  heard  said 
about  trouble  was  mere  phrase-making  not  attractive  enough  for  her 
to  have  caught  it  up  and  repeated  it.  As  to  the  sweetness  of  labour 
and  fulfiUea  claims  ;  the  interest  of  inward  and  outward  activity  ; 
the  impersonal  delights  of  life  as  a  perpetual  discovery ;  the  dues  of 
courage,  fortitude,  mdustry,  which  it  is  mere  baseness  not  to  pay 
towaids  the  common  burthen ;  the  supreme  worth  of  the  teacher's 
vocation ; — ^these,  even  if  they  had  been  eloquentlv  preached  to  her, 
could  have  been  no  more  than  fedntly  apprehenaea  doctrines :  the 
fact  which  wrought  upon  her  was  her  invariable  observation  that  for 
a  lady  to  become  a  governess — to  '*  take  a  situation" — was  to  descend 
in  life  and  to  be  treated  at  best  with  a  compassionate  patronage. 
And  poor  Gwendolen  had  never  dissociated  happiness  from  personal 
pre-eminence  and  ^dat.  That  where  these  threatened  to  forsake  her, 
she  should  take  life  to  be  hardly  worth  the  having,  cannot  make  her 
80  unlike  the  rest  of  us,  men  or  women,  that  we  £ould  cast  her  out 
of  our  compassion  ;  our  moments  of  temptation  to  a  mean  opinion  of 
things  in  general  being  usually  depenaent  on  some  susceptibility 
about  ourselves  and  some  dulness  to  subjects  which  ever^r  one  else 
would  consider  more  important.  Surely  a  young  creature  is  pitiable 
who  has  the  labyrinth  or  life  before  her  and  no  clue — ^to  whom  dis- 
trust in  herself  and  her  good  fortune  has  come  as  a  sudden  shock, 
like  a  rent  across  the  path  that  she  was  treading  carelessly. 
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In  spite  of  her  healthy  firaxne,  her  irreconcilable  repugnance 
a£fectea  her  even  physically :  she  felt  a  sort  of  numbness  and  could 
set  about  nothing  ;  the  least  uigency,  even  that  she  should  take  her 
meals,  was  an  irritation  to  her ;  the  speech  of  others  on  any  subject 
seemed  imreasonable,  because  it  did  not  include  her  feeling  and  was 
an  ignorant  claim  on  her.  It  was  not  in  her  nature  to  busy  herself 
with  the  fancies  of  suicide  to  which  disappointed  young  people  are 
prone  :  what  occupied  and  exasperated  her  was  the  sense  that  there 
was  nothing  for  her  but  to  live  in  a  way  she  hated.  She  avoided 
going  to  the  rectory  again  :  it  was  too  intolerable  to  have  to  look  and 
talk  as  if  she  were  compliant ;  and  she  could  not  exert  herself  to 
show  interest  about  the  furniture  of  that  horrible  cottage.  Miss 
Merry  was  staying  on  purpose  to  help,  and  such  people  as  Jocosa 
liked  that  sort  of  thing.  Her  mother  nad  to  make  excuses  for  her 
not  appearing,  even  when  Anna  came  to  see  her.  For  that  calm 
which  Gwendolen  had  promised  herself  to  maintain  had  changed 
into  sick  motivelessness  :  she  thought, ''  I  suppose  I  shall  begin  to 
pretend  by-and-by,  but  why  should  I  do  it  now  ? " 

Her  mother  watched  her  with  silent  distress ;  and,  lapsing  into 
the  habit  of  indulgent  tenderness,  she  began  to  think  what  she 
imagined  that  Gwendolen  was  thinking,  and  to  wish  that  every- 
thing should  give  way  to  the  possibiuty  of  making  her  darling 
less  miserable. 

One  day  when  she  was  in  the  black  and  yellow  bedroom  and  her 
mother  was  lingerins^  there  under  the  pretext  of  considering  and 
arranging  Gwendolen  s  articles  of  dress,  she  suddenly  roused  herself 
to  fetch  Qie  casket  which  contained  her  ornaments. 

"  Mamma,"  she  began,  glancing  over  the  upper  layer,  "  I  had  for- 
gotten these  things.  Why  didn't  you  remind  me  of  them  ?  Do  see 
about  getting  them  sold.  You  will  not  mind  about  parting  with 
them.    You  gave  them  all  to  me  long  aco." 

She  lifted  the  upper  tray  and  looked  below. 

*'  If  we  can  do  without  them,  darling,  I  would  rather  keep  them 
for  you,"  said  Mrs  Davilow,  seating  herself  beside  Gwendolen  with 
a  feeling  of  relief  that  she  was  beginning  to  talk  about  something. 
The  usual  relation  between  them  had  become  revei-sed.  It  was  now 
the  mother  who  tried  to  cheer  the  daughter.  "  Why,  how  came  you 
to  put  that  pocket-handkerchief  in  here  ? " 

It  was  the  handkerchief  with  the  comer  torn  o£f  which  Gwendolen 
had  thrust  in  with  the  turquoise  necklace. 

"  It  happened  to  be  with  the  necklace — I  was  in  a  hurry,**  said 
Gwendolen,  taking  the  handkerchief  away  and  puttinc;  it  in  her 
pocket.  **  Don't  sell  the  necklace,  manmia,"  she  adaed,  a  new 
feeling  having  come  over  her  about  that  rescue  of  it  which  had 
formerly  been  so  offensive. 

"  No,  dear,  no  ;  it  was  made  out  of  your  dear  father's  chain.  And 
I  should  prefer  not  selling  the  other  things.  None  of  them  are  of  any 
great  value.    AIL  my  best  ornaments  were  taken  from  me  long  ago." 
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Mn  Davilow  coloured.  She  uflually  avoided  any  reference  to  such 
facts  about  Gwendolen's  step-father  as  that  he  had  carried  oif  his  wife's 
jewellery  and  disposed  of  it.    After  a  momenf  s  pause  she  went  on — 

«  And  these  things  have  not  been  reckoned  on  for  any  expenses. 
Carry  them  with  you," 

''  That  would  be  quite  useless,  mamma,"  said  Gwendolen,  coldly. 
**  Governesses  don't  wear  ornaments.  You  had  better  get  me  a  grey 
frieze  livery  and  a  straw  poke,  such  as  my  aunfs  charity  children 
wear." 

^  No,  dear,  no  ;  don't  take  that  view  of  it.  I  feel  sure  the  Mom- 
perts  will  like  you  the  better  for  being  graceful  and  elegant." 

"  I  am  not  at  all  sure  what  the  Momperts  will  like  me  to  be.  It 
is  enough  that  I  am  expected  to  be  what  they  like,"  said  Gwendolen, 
bitterly. 

"  If  there  is  anything  you  would  object  to  less — anything  that 
could  be  done — instead  of  your  going  to  the  bishop's,  do  say  so, 
Gwendolen.  TeU  me  what  is  in  your  heart.  I  wiU  try  for  anything 
you  wish,"  said  the  mother,  beseechingly.  *'  Don't  keep  things  away 
from  me.    Let  us  bear  them  together. 

^  Oh  mamma,  there  is  nothing  to  tell.  I  can't  do  anything  better. 
I  must  think  myself  fortunate  if  they  will  have  me.  I  shall  get 
some  money  for  you.  That  is  the  only  thing  I  have  to  think  of.  I 
shall  not  spend  anv  money  this  year  :  you  will  have  all  the  eighty 
pounds.  I  don't  know  how  far  that  will  go  in  housekeeping ;  but 
you  need  not  stitch  your  poor  finders  to  the  bone,  and  stare  away  all 
the  sight  that  the  tears  have  left  m  your  dear  eyes." 

Gwendolen  did  not  give  any  caresses  with  her  words  as  she  had 
been  used  to  do.  She  did  not  even  look  at  her  mother,  but  was 
looking  at  the  turquoise  necklace  as  she  turned  it  over  her  fingers. 

**  Bless  you  for  your  tenderness,  my  good  darling ! "  said  Mrs 
Davilow,  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  ''  Don't  despair  because  there  are 
clouds  now.  You  are  so  young.  There  may  be  great  happiness  in 
store  for  you  yet" 

**  I  don't  see  any  reason  for  expecting  it,  mamma,"  said  Gwendolen, 
in  a  hard  tone ;  and  Mrs  Davilow  was  silent,  thinking  as  she  had 
often  thought  before — "  What  did  happen  oetween  ner  and  Mr 
Grandcourt  ? " 

**  I  vfUl  keep  this  necklace,  mamma,"  said  Gwendolen,  laying  it 
apart  and  then  dosii^  the  casket  ''  But  do  get  the  other  things 
sold  even  if  they  will  not  bring  much.  Ask  my  uncle  what  to  do 
with  them.  I  shall  certainly  not  use  them  agam.  I  am  going  to 
take  the  veil.  I  wonder  if  all  the  poor  wretches  who  have  ever  tcu^en 
it  felt  as  I  do." 

'*  Don't  exaggerate  evils,  dear." 

"  How  can  any  one  know  that  I  exaggerate,  when  I  am  speaking 
of  my  own  feeling  ?    I  did  not  say  what  any  one  else  felt." 

She  took  out  uie  torn  handkerchief  from  her  pocket  again,  and 
wrapt  it  deliberately  round  the  necklace.  Mrs  Da\^ow  observecl  the 
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action  with  some  sorprise,  but  the  tone  of  the  last  words  disconxaged 
her  from  asking  any  question. 

The  "  feeling  *'  Gwendolen  spoke  of  with  an  air  of  tragedy  was  not 
to  be  explained  by  the  mere  fact  that  she  was  going  to  be  a  gover- 
ness :  she  was  possessed  by  a  spirit  of  general  disappointment.  It 
was  not  simply  that  she  had  a  distaste  for  what  she  was  called  on  to 
do :  the  distaste  spread  itself  over  the  world  outside  her  penitentiary, 
since  she  saw  nothmg  veiy  pleasant  in  it  that  seemed  attamable  by  her 
even  if  she  were  free.  Naturally  her  grievances  did  not  seem  to  her 
smaller  than  some  of  her  male  contemporaries  held  theirs  to  be  when 
they  felt  a  profession  too  narrow  for  their  powers,  and  had  an  d 
priori  conviction  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  put  forth  their  latent 
abilities.  Because  her  education  had  been  less  expensive  than  theirs, 
it  did  not  follow  that  she  should  have  wider  emotions  or  a  keener 
intellectual  vision.  Her  firiefs  were  feminine ;  but  to  her  as  a 
woman  they  were  not  the  less  hard  to  bear,  and  she  felt  an  equal 
right  to  the  Promethean  tone. 

But  the  movement  of  mind  which  led  her  to  keep  the  necklace,  to 
fold  it  up  in  the  handkerchief,  and  rise  to  put  it  in  her  n^benatre, 
where  she  had  first  placed  it  when  it  had  been  returned  to  her,  was 
more  peculiar,  and  what  would  be  called  less  reasonable.  It  came 
from  that  streak  of  superstition  in  her  which  attached  itself  both  to 
her  confidence  and  her  terror — a  superstition  which  lingers  in  an 
intense  personality  even  in  spite  of  theory  and  science;  any  dread  or 
hope  for  self  being  stronger  than  all  reasons  for  or  against  it  Why 
she  should  suddenly  determine  not  to  part  with  the  necklace  waa 
not  much  clearer  to  her  than  why  she  should  sometimes  have  been 
frightened  to  find  herself  in  the  fields  alone :  she  had  a  confused 
state  of  emotion  about  Deronda — ^was  it  wounded  pride  and  resent- 
ment, or  a  certain  awe  and  exceptional  trust?  It  was  something 
vague  and  yet  mastering,  which  impelled  her  to  this  action  about  the 
necklace.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  unmapped  country  within  us 
which  would  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  an  explanation  of  our 
gusts  and  storms. 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

How  trace  the  why  and  wherefore  in  a  mind  reduced  to  the  barrenneBS  of  a  fiutidioiis 
egoism,  in  which  all  direct  desires  are  dolled,  and  have  dwindled  fh>m  motives  Into  a 
vacillating  expectation  of  motives:  a  mind  made  up  of  moods,  where  a  fltAil  impalse 
springs  here  and  there  consplcuoosly  rank  amid  the  general  weediness?  lis  a  coodution 
apt  to  befall  a  life  too  much  at  large,  nnmoalded  by  the  pressure  of  obligation.  Jfasm 
deterioret  omne$  mmtu  /ioentice.  saith  Terence ;  or,  as  a  more  fkmiliar  tongoa  might 
deliver  it^  *Am  you  Wee '  U  a  bad  finger-po$L 

Potentates  make  known  their  intentions  and  afiect  the  funds  at  a 
sn^Il  expense  of  words.    So,  when  Qrandcourt^  idEter  learning  that 
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Gwendolen  had  left  Lenbronn,  incidentally  prononnced  that  resort 
of  iai^on  a  beastly  hole  worse  than  Baden,  the  remark  was  conclu- 
sive to  Mr  Lush  that  his  jNitron  intended  straightway  to  return  to 
Diplow.  The  execution  was  sure  to  be  slower  than  the  intention, 
and  in  fact  Grandcourt  did  loiter  through  the  next  day  without  giy- 
ing  any  distinct  orders  about  departure — perhaps  l)ecause  he  dis- 
cerned that  Lush  was  expecting  tnem :  he  lingered  over  his  toilet, 
and  certainly  came  down  with  a  faded  aspect  of  perfect  distinction 
which  made  fresh  complexions,  and  hands  with  tne  blood  in  them, 
seem  signs  of  raw  Tulgaiity ;  he  lingered  on  the  terrace,  in  the 
^mbling-rooms,  in  the  reading-room,  occupying  himself  in  being 
mdifferent  to  everybody  and  everything  around  mm.  When  he  met 
Lady  Mallinger,  however,  he  took  some  trouble — ^raised  his  hat, 
paused,  and  proved  that  he  listened  to  her  recommendation  of  the 
waters  by  replYing,  *'  Yes  ;  I  heard  somebody  say  how  providential 
it  was  that  there  always  happened  to  be  springs  at  gambling 
places." 

''  Oh,  that  was  a  joke,"  said  innocent  Lady  Mallinger,  misled  by 
Giandcourt*s  languid  seriousness,  "  in  imitation  of  the  old  one  about 
the  towns  and  the  rivers,  you  know." 

''Ah,  perhaps,"  said  Urandcourt,  without  change  of  expression. 
Lady  Mallinger  thought  this  worth  telling  to  Sir  Hugo,  wno  said, 
''Oh,  my  dear,  he  is  not  a  fooL  You  must  not  suppose  that  he  can't 
see  a  joke.    He  can  play  his  cards  as  well  as  most  of  us." 

"He  has  never  seemed  to  me  a  very  sensible  man,*'  said  Lady 
Mallinger,  in  excuse  of  herself.  She  had  a  secret  objection  to  meet- 
ing Grandcourt,  who  was  little  else  to  her  than  a  lai^e  living  sign  of 
what  she  felt  to  be  her  failure  as  a  wife — ^the  not  having  presented 
Sir  Hu0o  with  a  son.  Her  constant  reflection  was  that  her  husband 
might  fairly  regret  his  choice,  and  if  he  had  not  been  very  good  might 
have  treated  her  with  some  roughness  in  consequence,  gentlemen 
naturally  disliking  to  be  disappointed. 

Derouda,  too,  had  a  recognition  from  Qrandcourt,  for  which  he 
was  not  grateful,  though  he  took  care  to  return  it  with  perfect 
civility.  lHo  reasoning  as  to  the  foundations  of  custom  could  do 
away  with  the  early-rooted  feeling  that  his  birth  had  been  attended 
with  injury  for  which  his  father  was  to  blame  ;  and  seeing  that  but 
for  this  injury  Grandcourt's  prospect  might  have  been  his,  he  was 
proudly  resolute  not  to  behave  in  any  way  that  might  be  interpreted 
into  irritation  on  that  score.  He  saw  a  very  easy  descent  into  mean 
imreasoning  rancour  and  triumph  in  others*  frustration ;  and  being 
determined  not  to  go  down  that  ugly  pit,  he  turned  his  back  on  it, 
clingins  to  the  kindlier  affections  within  him  as  a  possession.  Pride 
ceitaimy  helped  him  well — ^the  pride  of  not  recognising  a  disadvan- 
tage  for  one's  self  which  vulgar  minds  are  disposed  to  exaggerate, 
such  as  the  shabby  equipage  of  poverty :  he  would  not  have  a  man 
like  Qrandcourt  suppose  himself  envied  by  him.  But  there  is  no 
guarding  against  interpretation.    Grandcourt  did  believe  that  De- 
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ronda,  poor  devil,  who  he  had  no  doubt  was  his  cousin  by  the 
fathei^s  side,  inwardly  winced  under  their  mutual  position  ;  where- 
fore the  presence  of  that  less  lucky  person  was  more  agreeable  to 
him  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  An  imaginary  envy,  the 
idea  that  others  feel  their  comparative  deficiency,  is  the  ordinary 
cor^e  of  egoism ;  and  his  pet  dogs  were  not  the  only  bein^  that 
Qrandcourt  liked  to  feel  his  power  over  in  makins;  them  jealous. 
Hence  he  was  civil  enough  to  exchange  several  wor(u  with  Deronda 
on  the  terrace  about  the  hunting  round  Diplow,  and  even  said,  **  You 
had  better  come  over  for  a  run  or  two  when  the  season  b^;ins." 

Lush,  not  displeased  with  delay,  amused  himself  very  well,  partly 
in  gossiping  with  Sir  Hugo  ami  in  answering  his  questions  about 
GrandcoiuTs  affairs  so  far  as  they  might  affect  his  willingness  to 
part  with  lus  interest  in  Diplow.  Also  about  Qrandcourf  s  personal 
entanglements,  the  baronet  knew  enough  already  for  Lush  to  feel 
released  from  silence  on  a  sunny  autumn  day,  when  there  was 
nothing  moi'e  agreeable  to  do  in  lounging  promenades  than  to  speak 
freely  of  a  tyrannous  patron  behind  his  back.  Sir  Hugo  willingly 
inclined  his  ear  to  a  little  good-humoured  scandal,  which  he  was 
fond  of  calling  traits  de  mosurs;  but  he  was  strict  in  keeping  such 
communications  from  hearers  who  might  take  them  too  seriously. 
Whatever  knowledge  he  had  of  his  nephew's  secrets,  he  had  never 
spoken  of  it  to  Deronda,  who  considered  Qrandcourt  a  pale-blooded 
mortal,  but  was  fear  from  wishing  to  hear  how  the  red  corpuscles  had 
been  washed  out  of  him.  It  was  Lush's  policy  and  inclination  to 
gratify  eveiybody  when  he  had  no  reason  to  the  contrary ;  and  the 
baronet  always  treated  him  well,  as  one  of  those  easy-handled  per- 
sonages who,  frequenting  the  society  of  gentlemen,  without  being 
exactly  gentlemen  themselves,  can  be  the  more  serviceable,  like  the 
second-best  articles  of  our  wardrobe,  which  we  use  with  a  comfort- 
able freedom  from  anxiety. 

"  Well,  you  will  let  me  know  the  turn  of  events,**  said  Sir  Hugo, 
"if  this  marriage  seems  likely  to  come  off  after  all,  or  if  anything 
else  happens  to  make  the  want  of  money  more  pressing.  My  plan 
would  be  much  better  for  him  than  burthening  Byelands." 

^  That's  true,"  said  Lush,  "  only  it  must  not  be  urged  on  him — 
just  placed  in  his  wav  that  the  scent  may  tickle  him.  Qrandcourt 
IS  not  a  man  to  be  always  led  by  what  makes  for  his  own  interest ; 
especially  if  you  let  him  see  that  it  makes  for  your  interest  too. 
I'm  attached  to  him,  of  course.  IVe  given  up  everything  else  for 
the  sake  of  keeping  by  him,  and  it  has  lasted  a  good  fifteen  years 
now.  He  woula  not  easily  get  any  one  else  to  fiu  my  place.  He's 
a  peculiar  character,  is  Henleigh  Qrandcourt,  and  it  has  been  ^w- 
ing  on  him  of  late  years.  However,  I'm  of  a  constant  disposition, 
and  I've  been  a  sort  of  guardian  to  him  since  he  was  twenty:  an 
uncommonly  fascinating  fellow  he  was  then,  to  be  sure — and  could 
be  now,  if  he  liked.  I'm  attached  to  him ;  and  it  would  be  a  good 
deal  worse  for  him  if  he  missed  me  at  his  elbow." 
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Sir  Hugo  did  not  think  it  needful  to  express  lug  mnpathy  or  even 
assent,  and  perhaps  Lush  himself  did  not  expect  tms  sketch  of  his 
motiTes  to  be  taken  as  exact  But  how  can  a  man  avoid  himself  as 
a  subject  in  conversation  ?  And  he  must  make  some  sort  of  decent 
toilet  in  words,  as  in  cloth  and  linen.  Lu8h'«  listener  was  not 
severe :  a  member  of  Parliament  could  allow  for  the  necessities  of 
verbal  toilet;  and  the  dialogue  went  on  without  any  change  of 
mutual  estimate. 

However,  Lush's  easy  prospect  of  indefinite  procrastination  was 
cut  off  the  next  moming  by  Qrandcourf s  saluting  him  with  the 
question — 

"  Are  you  making  all  the  arrangements  for  our  starting  by  the 
Paris  tram?" 

"I  didn't  know  you  meant  to  start,"  said  Lush,  not  exactly  taken 
l>y  surprise. 

"  You  mijght  have  known,"  said  Grandcourt,  looking  at  the  burnt 
length  of  his  cigar,  and  speaking  in  that  lowered  tone  which  was 
Qsoal  with  him  when  he  meant  to  express  disgust  and  be  peremptory. 
^  Just  see  to  everything,  will  vou  ?  and  mind  no  brute  gets  into  the 
same  carriage  with  us.    And  leave  my  P.P.C.  at  the  Malingers." 

In  consequence  they  were  at  Paris  the  next  day ;  but  here  Lush 
was  gratified  by  the  proposal  or  command  that  he  should  go  straight 
on  to  Diplow  and  see  that  everything  was  right,  while  Grandcourt 
and  the  valet  remained  behind ;  and  it  was  not  until  several  days 
later  that  Lush  received  the  telegram  ordering  the  carriage  to  t  ue 
Wancester  station. 

He  had  used  the  interim  actively,  not  onlv  in  carrying  out  Grand- 
courf  8  orders  about  the  stud  and  household,  but  in  learning  all  he 
could  of  Gwendolen,  and  how  things  were  going  on  at  Offendene. 
What  was  the  probable  effect  that  the  news  of  the  feonily  misfortunes 
voold  have  on  Grandcourf  s  fitful  obstinacy  he  felt  to  be  quite  incal- 
culable.  So  far  as  the  girPs  poverty  might  be  an  argument  that  she 
would  accept  an  offer  from  him  now  in  spite  of  any  previous  coyness, 
it  might  remove  that  bitter  objection  to  risk  a  repulse  which  Lush 
divined  to  be  one  of  Grandcourt's  deterring  motives ;  on  the  other 
^d,  the  certainty  of  acceptance  was  just  'Uhe  sort  of  thing"  to 
loake  him  lapse  hither  and  thither  with  no  more  apparent  will  than 
a  moth.  Lush  had  had  his  patron  under  close  observation  for  many 
years,  and  knew  him  perhaps  better  than  he  knew  any  other  subject ; 
bat  to  know  Grandcourt  was  to  doubt  what  he  would  do  in  any 
particular  caB&  It  might  happen  that  he  would*  behave  with  an 
Apparent  magnanimity,  like  tne  hero  of  a  modem  French  drama, 
wnoee  sudden  start  into  moral  splendour  after  much  Iving  and  mean- 
ness, leaves  you  little  confidence  as  to  any  part  of  nis  career  that 
niay  follow  the  fall  of  the  curtain.  Indeed,  what  attitude  would 
have  been  more  honourable  for  a-  final  scene  than  that  of  declining 
to  seek  an  heiress  for  her  money,  and  determining  to  marry  the 
Attractive  girl  who  had  none  ?    But  Lush  had  some  general  certain- 
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ties  about  Gxandcotirt,  and  one  was,  that  of  all  inwaid  movements 
thoBe  of  generosity  were  the  least  likely  to  occur  in  him.  Of  what 
use,  however,  is  a  general  certainty  that  an  insect  will  not  widk  with 
his  head  hindmost,  when  what  you  need  to  laiow  is  the  play  of 
inwaid  stimolus  that  sends  him  hither  and  thither  in  a  netwoTK  of 
possible  paths  ?  Thus  Lush  was  much  at  fault  as  to  the  probable 
issue  between  Qrandcourt  and  Gwendolen,  when  what  he  desired  was 
a  perfect  confidence  that  they  would  never  be  married.  He  would 
have  consented  willingly  that  Grandcourt  should  many  an  heiress, 
or  that  he  should  marry  Mrs  Glasher :  in  the  one  match  there  would 
have  been  the  immediate  abundance  that  prospective  heirship  could 
not  supply,  in  the  other  there  would  have  been  the  security  of  the 
wife's  gratitude,  for  Lush  had  always  been  Mrs  Glasher's  friend ; 
and  that  the  future  Mrs  Grandcourt  should  not  be  sociaUy  received 
could  not  affect  his  private  comfort.  He  would  not  have  minded, 
either,  that  there  should  be  no  marriage  in  question  at  all ;  but  he 
felt  himself  justified  in  doing  his  utmost  to  hinder  a  marriage  with 
a  girl  who  was  likely  to  bring  nothing  but  trouble  to  her  husband — 
not  to  speak  of  annoyance  if  not  ultimate  injury  to  her  husband's 
old  companion,  whose  future  Mr  Lush  earnestly  wished  to  make  as 
ea^  as  possible,  considering  that  he  had  well  deserved  such  com- 
pensation for  leading  a  dog's  life,  thouch  that  of  a  dog  who  enjoyed 
many  tastes  undisturbed,  and  who  profited  bv  a  large  establishment 
He  wished  for  himself  what  he  felt  to  be  good,  and  was  not  conscious 
of  wishing  harm  to  any  one  else ;  unless  perhaps  it  were  just  now  a 
little  harm  to  the  inconvenient  and  impertinent  Gwendolen.  But 
the  easiest-humoured  amateur  of  luxury  and  music,  the  toad-eater 
the  least  liable  to  nausea,  must  be  expected  to  have  his  susceptibili- 
ties. And  Mr  Lush  was  accustomed  to  be  treated  by  the  world  in 
general  as  an  apt,  agreeable  fellow :  he  had  not  made  up  his  mind  to 
e  insulted  b^  more  than  one  person. 

With  this  imp^erfect  preparation  of  a  war  policy,  Lush  was  awaiting 
Giandcourf  s  arrival,  doing  little  more  than  wondering  how  the  cam- 
paign would  begin.  The  first  day  Grandcourt  was  much  occupied 
witn  the  stables,  and  amongst  other  things  he  ordered  a  groom  to  put 
a  side-saddle  on  Criterion  and  let  him  review  the  horse's  paces.  This 
marked  indication  of  purpose  set  Lush  on  considering  over  asaiA 
whether  he  should  incur  the  ticklish  consequences  of  speaking  first, 
while  he  was  still  sure  that  no  compromising  step  had  been  taken ; 
and  he  rose  the  next  morning  almost  resol^^  tnat  if  Grandcourt 
seemed  in  as  good  a  humour  as  yesterday  and  entered  at  all  into  talk, 
he  would  let  drop  the  interesting  facts  about  Gwendolen  and  her 
family,  just  to  see  how  they  would  work,  and  to  get  some  guidance. 
But  Grandcourt  did  not  enter  into  talk,  and  in  answer  to  a  question 
even  about  his  own  convenience,  no  nsh  could  have  maintained  a 
more  unwinking  silence.  After  he  had  read  his  letters  he  gave  vari- 
ous orders  to  be  executed  or  transmitted  by  Lush,  and  the^  thrust 
his  shoulders  towards  that  useful  person,  who  acccnxlingly  rose  to- 
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lettve  the  room.  Bnt  before  he  was  out  of  the  door.  Qrandcouit 
'tnned  his  head  slightly  and  gave  a  broken  languid  **  On." 

'^Whot  is  itf  said  Lush,  who,  it  must  have  been  observed,  did 
not  take  his  dusty  puddings  with  a  respectful  air. 

"  Shut  the  door,  wUl  you  ?    I  can't  speak  into  the  corridor." 

Lush  closed  the  door,  came  forward,  and  chose  to  sit  down. 

After  a  little  pause  Qrandcourt  said,  ^  Is  Miss  Harleth  at  Offen- 
dene  I "  He  was  quite  certain  that  Lush  had  made  it  his  business  to 
bauire  about  her,  and  he  had  some  pleasure  in  thinking  tibat  Ludi 
did  not  want  him  to  inquire. 

''Well,  I  hardly  know,"  said  Lush,  carelessly.  ''The  family's 
utterly  done  up.  They  and  the  Qascoignes  too  have  lost  all  their 
money.  Ifs  owing  to  some  rascally  banking  business.  The  poor 
mother  hasn't  a  sou,  it  seems.  She  and  the  girls  have  to  huddle 
themselves  into  a  little  cottage  like  a  labourer's." 

*'  Don't  lie  to  me,  if  you  please,"  said  Qrandcourt,  in  his  lowest 
audible  tone.    "  It^s  not  amusing,  and  it  answers  no  other  purpose." 

"What  do  you  mean  1"  said  Lush,  more  nettled  than  was  common 
with  him — the  prospect  before  him  being  more  than  commonly  dis- 
turbing. 

"  Jost  tell  me  the  truth,  will  you  7 " 

"  If  s  no  invention  of  mine.  I  have  heard  the  story  from  several 
— Badey,  Brackenshaw's  man,  for  one.  He  is  getting  a  new  tenant 
for  Offendene." 

"  I  don't  mean  that.  Is  Miss  Harleth  there,  or  is  she  not  ? "  said 
Giandcourt,  in  his  former  tone. 

"Upon  mv  soul,  I  can't  tell,"  said  Lush,  rather  sulkUy.  "She 
may  have  left  yesterday.  I  heard  she  had  taken  a  situation  as  gover- 
ness ;  she  may  be  cone  to  it  for  what  I  know.  Bnt  if  you  wanted 
to  see  her  no  doubt  the  mother  would  send  for  her  liack."  This 
sneer  slipped  off  lus  tongue  without  strict  intention. 

"  Sena  Hutchins  to  inquire  whether  she  will  be  there  to-morrow." 

Lush  did  not  move.  Mke  many  persons  who  have  thought  over 
beforehand  what  they  shall  say  in  given  cases,  he  was  impell^  by  an 
onexpected  irritation  to  say  some  of  those  prearranged  things  before 
the  cases  were  given.  Grandcouft,  in  fact,  was  likely  to  get  into  a 
scrape  so  tremendous,  that  it  was  impossible  to  let  him  take  the  first 
step  towards  it  without  remonstrance.  Lush  retained  enough  cau- 
tion to  use  a  tone  of  rational  friendliness  ;  still  he  felt  his  own  value 
to  his  patron,  and  was  prepared  to  be  daring. 

"  It  would  be  as  well  for  you  to  remember,  Qrandcourt,  that  you 
are  coming  under  closer  fire  now.  There  can  be  none  of  the  ordinary 
flirting  done,  which  may  mean  everything  or  nothing.  You  must 
make  up  your  mind  whether  you  wish  to  be  accepted ;  and  more 
than  that,  how  vou  would  like  being  refused.  Either  one  or  the 
other.    You  can't  be  philandering  after  her  again  for  six  weeks." 

Qrandcourt  said  nothing,  but  pressed  the  newspaper  down  on  his 
knees  and  began  to  light  another  cigar.    Lush  took  this  as  a  sign 
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that  he  was  willing  to  listen,  and  was  the  more  bent  on  using  the 
opportunity  ;  he  wanted  if  possible  to  find  out  which  would  be  the 
more  potent  cause  of  hesitation — ^probable  acceptance  or  probable 
refusal. 

'<  Everything  has  a  more  serious  look  now  than  it  had  before. 
There  is  her  family  to  be  provided  for.  Yon  could  not  let  your 
wife's  mother  live  in  b^;gary.  It  will  be  a  confoundedly  hampering 
affaii*.  Marriage  will  pin  you  down  in  a  way  you  haveirt  been  used 
to  ;  and  in  point  of  money  you  have  not  too  much  elbow-room.  And 
after  all,  what  will  you  get  by  it  ?  You  are  master  over  vour 
estates,  present  or  future,  as  far  as  choosing  your  heir  goes ;  it's  a 
pity  to  go  on  encumbering  them  for  a  mere  whim,  whidi  you  may 
repent  of  in  a  twelvemonth.  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  you  makine  a 
mess  of  your  life  in  that  way.  If  there  were  anything  solid  to  oe 
gained  by  the  marriage,  that  would  be  a  different  affair. 

Lush's  tone  had  gradually  become  more  and  more  unctuous  in  its 
friendliness  of  remonstrance,  and  he  was  almost  in  danger  of  forget- 
ting that  he  was  merely  gambling  in  argument.  When  he  left  off, 
Grandcourt  took  his  cigar  out  of  his  mouth,  and  looking  steadily  at 
the  moist  end  whUe  he  adjusted  the  leaf  with  his  deUcate  finger-tipe, 
said — 

"  I  knew  before  that  you  had  an  objection  to  my  marrying  Miss 
Harleth."  Here  he  made  a  little  pause,  before  he  continued,  **  But  I 
never  considered  that  a  reason  against  it" 

**  I  never  supposed  you  did,"  answered  Lush,  not  unctuously,  but 
dril^r.  '^  It  was  not  that  I  urged  as  a  reason.  I  should  have  thought 
it  might  have  been  a  reason  against  it,  after  all  your  experience,  t£at 
you  would  be  acting  like  the  nero  of  a  ballad,  and  making  yourself 
absurd — ^and  all  for  what  ?  You  know  you  couldn't  make  up  your 
mind  before.  It's  impossible  you  can  care  much  about  her.  And  as 
for  the  tricks  she  is  Ukely  to  play,  you  may  judse  of  that  from  what 
you  heard  at  Leubronn.  However,  what  I  wisned  to  point  out  to 
you  was,  that  there  can  be  no  shilly-shally  now." 

*^  Perfectly,"  said  Qrandcourt,  looking  round  at  Lush  and  fixing 
him  with  narrow  eyes ;  '*  I  don't  intend  that  there  should  be.  I 
daresay  it's  disagreeable  to  you.  4But  if  you  suppose  I  care  a  damn 
for  that,  you  are  most  stupendously^  mistaken." 

"  Oh,  well,''  said  Lush,  risins  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and 
feeling  some  latent  venom  still  within  him,  ''if  you  have  made  up 
your  mind ! — only  there's  another  aspect  of  the  affair.  I  have  been 
speaking  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  absolutely  certain  she  would 
accept  you,  and  that  destitution  would  have  no  choice.  But  I  anx 
not  so  sure  that  the  young  ladv  is  to  be  counted  on.  She  is  kittle 
cattle  to  shoe,  I  think.  And  she  had  her  reasons  for  running  away 
before."  Lush  had  moved  a  step  or  two  till  he  stood  nearlv  in  front 
of  Grandcourt,  though  at  some  distance  &om  him.  He  did  not  feel 
himself  much  restramed  by  consequences,  being  aware  that  the  only 
strong  hold  he  had  on  his  present  position  was  his  serviceableness  ; 
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and  even  after  a  quarrel,  the  want  of  him  was  likely  sooner  or  later 
to  recur.  He  foresaw  that  Qwendolen  would  cause  him  to  be  ousted 
fora  time,  and  his  temper  at  this  moment  urged  him  to  risk  a  quarreL 

*^  She  had  her  reasons,"  he  repeated,  more  significantly. 

"I  had  come  to  that  conclusion  before/'  said  Grandcourt,  with 
contemptuous  irony. 

"  Yes,  but  I  haialy  think  you  know  what  her  reasons  were." 

"  Tou  do,  apparently,"  saia  Grandcourt,  not  betraying  by  so  much 
as  an  eyelash  that  he  cared  for  the  reasons. 

**  Yes,  and  you  had  better  know  too,  that  you  may  judge  of  the 
influence  you  haye  oyer  her,  if  she  swallows  her  reasons  and  accepts 
TOO.  For  my  own  part,  1  would  take  odds  against  it.  She  saw 
Ljdia  in  Cardell  Chase  and  heard  the  whole  stoiy." 

Grandcourt  made  no  immediate  answer,  and  only  went  on  smok- 
ing. He  was  so  lon^  before  he  spoke,  that  Lush  moyed  about  and 
looked  out  of  the  windows,  unwming  to  go  away  without  seeing 
some  effect  of  his  daring  moye.  He  had  expected  that  Grandcourt 
would  tax  him  with  haying  contrived  the  affair,  since  Mrs  Glasher 
was  then  liying  at  Gadsmere  a  hundred  miles  off,  and  he  was  pre- 
pared to  admit  the  fact :  what  he  cared  about  was  that  Grandcourt 
should  be  staggered  by  the  sense  that  his  intended  advances  must  be 
made  to  a  giriwho  had  that  knowledge  in  her  mind  and  had  been 
scared  by  it.  At  length  Grandcourt,  seeing  Lush  turn  towards  him, 
looked  at  him  again  and  said,  coutemptuously,  **  What  follows  ? " 

Here  certainly  was  a  "  mate  "  in  answer  to  Lush's  "  check ; "  and 
though  his  exasperation  with  Grandcourt  was  perhaps  stronger  than 
it  had  ever  been  before,  it  would  have  been  mere  idiocy  to  act  as  if 
any  further  move  could  be  useful.  He  gave  a  slight  shrug  with  one 
shoulder  and  was  going  to  walk  away,  when  Grandcourt,  turning  on 
his  seat  towards  the  table,  said,  as  quietly  as  if  nothing  had  occurred, 
*•  Oblige  me  by  pushing  that  pen  and  paper  here,  will  you  ? " 

No  thunderous,  bullying  superior  could  have  exercised  the  im- 
perious spell  that  Grandcourt  did.  Why,  instead  of  being  obeyed, 
he  had  never  been  told  to  go  to  a  warmer  place,  was  perhaps  a  mys- 
tery to  several  who  found  themselves  obeying  him.  The  pen  and 
paper  were  pushed  to  him,  and  as  he  took  them  he  said,  "  Just  wait 
for  this  letter." 

He  scrawled  with  ease,  and  the  brief  note  was  quickly  addressed. 
"  Let  Hutchins  go  with  it  at  once,  will  you  ? "  said  Grandcourt,  push- 
ing the  letter  away  &om  him. 

As  Lush  had  expected,  it  was  addressed  to  Miss  Harleth,  Offen- 
dene.  When  his  irritation  had  cooled  down  he  was  glad  there  had 
been  no  explosive  quarrel ;  but  he  felt  sure  that  there  was  a  notch 
made  against  him,  and  that  somehow  or  other  he  was  intended  to  pay. 
It  was  also  clear  to  him  that  the  immediate  effect  of  his  revelation 
had  been  to  harden  Grandcourt*s  previous  determination.  But  as  to 
the  particular  movements  which  made  this  process  in  his  baffling 
minOy  Lush  could  only  toss  up  his  chin  in  despair  of  a  theory. 
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CHAPTER    XXVL 

He  brings  white  eases  Uden  with  the  freight 
Of  Tyriaa  vessels,  purple,  gold,  and  balm. 
To  bribe  my  will :  rll  bid  tiiem  chase  him  forth. 
Nor  let  him  breathe  the  taint  of  his  sanniae 
On  my  secure  resolve. 

Ay,  *tis  seoon ; 
And  therefore  let  him  come  to  spread  his  freifl^l 
For  firmness  hath  its  appetite  and  craves 
The  stronger  lure,  more  strongly  to  resist ; 
Would  know  the  touch  of  gold  to  fling  it  off ; 
Scent  wine  to  feel  its  lip  tne  soberer ; 
Behold  soft  byssus,  ivory,  and  plumes 
To  say,  "  They're  fkir,  but  I  wiU  none  of  fhem,** 
And  flout  Enticement  in  the  very  fkoe. 

Mr  Gascoigne  one  daj  came  to  Offendene  with  what  he  felt  to  be 
the  satis&ctory  news  that  Mrs  Mompert  had  fixed  Tuesday  in  the* 
following  week  for  her  interview  with  Gwendolen  at  Wancester.  He 
said  nothing  of  his  having  incidentally  heard  that  Mr  Qrandcourt 
had  return^  to  Diplow ;  Knowing  no  more  than  she  did  diat  Leu- 
bronn  had  been  the  goal  of  her  admirer's  journeying,  and  fedinc  that 
it  would  be  unkind  uselessly  to  revive  the  memory  of  a  bruliant 
prospect  under  the  present  reverses.  In  his  secret  soul  he  thought 
of  his  niece's  unintelli^ble  caprice  with  regret,  but  he  vindicated 
her  to  himself  by  considering  that  Grandcourt  had  been  the  first  to 
behave  oddly,  in  suddenly  walking  away  when  there  had  been  the 
best  opportunity  for  crowning  his  marked  attentions.  The  Rector's 
practical  judgment  told  him  Uiat  his  chief  duty  to  his  niece  now  was 
to  encourage  her  resolutely  to  face  the  change  in  her  lot,  since 
there  was  no  manifest  promise  of  any  event  that  would  avert  it. 

<<  You  will  find  an  interest  in  varied  experience,  my  dear,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  you  will  be  a  more  valuable  woman  for  having  bus- 
tained  such  a  part  as  you  are  called  to." 

"  I  cannot  pretend  to  believe  that  I  shall  like  it,"  said  Gwendolen, 
for  the  first  time  showing  her  uncle  some  petulance.  ''But  I  am 
quite  aware  that  I  am  obfiged  to  bear  it" 

She  remembered  having  submitted  to  his  admonition  on  a  different 
occasion,  when  she  was  expected  to  like  a  verv  different  prospect. 

**  And  your  ^od  sense  will  teach  you  to  benave  suitably  under  it," 
said  Mr  Gascoigne,  with  a  shade  more  gravity.  ''  I  feel  sure  that 
Mrs  Mompert  will  be  pleased  with  vou.  You  will  know  how  to 
conduct  yourself  to  a  woman  who  holds  in  all  senses  the  relation  of 
superior  to  you.  This  trouble  has  come  on  you  young,  but  that 
makes  it  in  some  respects  easier,  and  there  is  benefit  in  all  chastiae- 
ment  if  we  adjust  our  minds  to  it." 

This  was  precisely  what  Gwendolen  was  unable  to  do  ;  and  after 
her  uncle  was  gone,  the  bitter  tears,  which  had  rarely  come  during 
the  late  trouble,  rose  and  fell  slowly  as  she  sat  alone.    Her  heart 
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denied  that  the  trouble  was  easier  becauae  she  was  young.  When 
was  she  to  have  any  happiness,  if  it  did  not  come  while  she  was 
Tonng  ?  Not  that  her  visions  of  possible  happiness  for  herself  were 
iu  unmixed  with  necessary  evil  as  they  nsed  to  be-— not  that  ^e 
could  still  imagine  herself  plnckinff  the  fruits  of  life  without  suspi- 
cion of  their  core.  But  this  genenS  disenchantment  with  the  world 
^nay,  with  herself,  since  it  appeared  that  she  was  not  made  for  easy 
pre-eminence — only  intensifiea  her  sense  of  forlomness:  it  was  a 
visibly  sterile  distuice  endosinff  the  dreary  path  at  her  feet,  in  which 
she  had  no  courage  to  tread.  Sue  was  in  tnat  first  crisis  of  passionate 
yontbiul  rebellion  against  what  is  not  fitly  called  pain,  but  rather 
the  absence  of  joy — ^that  first  rage  of*  disappointment  in  life's  mom* 
log,  which  we  whom  the  years  have  subdued  are  apt  to  remember 
but  dimly  as  part  of  our  own  experience,  and  so  to  De  intolerant  of 
its  self-enclosed  unreasonableness  and  impiety.  What  passion  seems 
more  absurd,  when  we  have  got  outside  it  and  looked  at  calamity  as 
a  collective  risk,  than  this  amazed  anguish  that  I  and  not  Thou,  He, 
or  She,  should  be  just  the  smitten  one  ?  Yet  perhaps  some  who  have 
afterwards  made  themselves  a  willing  fence  before  the  breast  of 
another,  and  have  carried  their  own  heart-wound  in  heroic  silence- 
some  who  have  made  their  latter  deeds  great,  nevertheless  began 
with  this  anj^ry  amazement  at  their  own  smart,  and  on  the  mere 
denial  of  their  fantastic  desires  raged  as  if  under  the  sting  of  wasps 
which  reduced  the  universe  for  them  to  an  imjust  infliction  of  pain. 
This  was  nearly  poor  Gwendolen's  condition.  What  though  such 
a  leverse  as  hers  had  often  happened  to  other  girls  ?  The  one  point 
she  had  been  all  her  life  learning  to  care  fbx  was,  that  it  had  hap- 
pened to  her :  it  was  what  ihe  felt  under  Klesmer's  demonstration 
that  she  was  not  remarkable  enough  to  command  fortune  by  force  of 
will  and  merit ;  it  was  what  ^  would  feel  under  the  rigours  of  Mrs 
Momperf  s  constant  expectation,  under  the  dull  demand  that  she 
should  be  cheerftil  with  three  Miss  Momperts,  under  the  necessity  of 
showing  herself  entirely  submissive,  and  keeping  her  thoughts  to 
herself.  To  be  a  queen  disthroned  is  not  so  hard  as  some  other 
down-stepping:  imagine  one  who  had  been  made  to  believe  in  his 
own  divmity  finding  all  homage  withdrawn,  and  himself  unable  to 
perform  a  miracle  that  would  recall  the  homage  and  restore  his  own 
confidence.  Something  akin  to  this  illusion  and  this  helplessness 
bad  befallen  the  poor  spoiled  child,  with  the  lovely  lipe  and  eyes 
and  the  majestic  figure — which  seemed^^ow  to  have  no  magic  in 
them. 

She  rose  from  the  low  ottoman  where  she  had  been  sitting  pur- 
poseless, and  walked  up  and  down  the  drawing-room,  resting  her 
elbow  on  one  palm  while  she  leaned  down  her  cheek  on  the  other, 
uid  a  slow  tear  fell.  She  thought,  "  I  have  always,  ever  since  I  was 
little,  felt  that  mamma  was  not  a  happy  woman ;  and  now  I  daresay 
1  shall  be  more  unhappy  than  she  has  been.''  Her  mind  dwelt  for 
t  few  momenta  on  the  picture  of  herself  losing  her  youth  and  ceasing 
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to  enjo3r — not  minding  whether  she  did  this  or  that:  but  each  pic- 
turing inevitably  brought  back  the  image  of  her  mother.  *'  Poor 
mamma !  it  will  be  etilf  worse  for  her  now.  I  can  get  a  litde  money 
for  her — ^that  is  all  I  shall  care  about  now.''  And  then  with  an 
entirely  new  movement  of  her  imagiTiation,  she  saw  her  mother 
getting  ^uite  old  and  white,  and  hersdf  no  longer  young  but  faded, 
and  their  two  faces  meeting  still  with  memory  and  love,  and  ^e 
knowing  what  was  in  her  mother's  mind — "  Poor  Owen  too  is  sad 
and  hded  now" — and  then  for  the  first  time  she  sobbed,  not  in 
anger  but  with  a  sort  of  tender  nusenr. 

Her  face  was  towards  the  door,  and  she  saw  her  mother  enter. 
She  barely  saw  that ;  for  her  eyes  were  large  with  tears,  and  she 
pressed  her  handkerchief  against  them  hurriedly.  Before  she  took 
•it  away  she  felt  her  mother's  arms  round  her,  and  this  sensation, 
which  seemed  a  prolongation  of  her  inward  vision,  overcame  her 
will  to  be  reticent:  she  sobbed  anew  in  spite  of  herself,  as  they 
pressed  their  cheeks  together. 

Mrs  Davilow  had  brought  something  in  her  hand  which  had 
already  caused  her  an  agitating  anxiety,  and  she  dared  not  speak 
until  her  darling  had  become  calmer.  But  Gwendolen,  with  wnom 
weeping  had  always  been  a  painful  manifestation  to  be  resisted  if 
possible,  again  pressed  her  handkerchief  against  her  eyes,  and  with 
a  deep  breath  drew  her  head  backward  and  looked  at  her  mother, 
who  was  pale  and  tremulous. 

"It  was  nothing,  mamma,"  said  Gwendolen,  thinking  that  her 
mother  had  been  moved  in  this  way  simply  by  finding  her  in  dis- 
tress.    "  It  is  all  over  now." 

But  Mrs  Davilow  had  withdrawn  her  aims,  and  Gwendolen  per^ 
ceived  a  letter  in  her  hand. 

"  What  is  that  letter  ? — worse  news  still  1 "  she  asked,  with  a  touch 
of  bittemesa 

"  1  don't  know  what  you  will  think  it,  dear,"  said  Mrs  Davilow, 
keeping  the  letter  in  her  hand.  "  You  will  hardly  guess  where  it 
comes  &om." 

"  Don  t  ask  me  to  guess  anything,"  said  Gwendolen,  rather  im- 
patiently, as  if  a  bruise  were  being  pressed. 

"  It  is  addressed  to  you,  dear." 

Gwendolen  gave  the  slightest  perceptible  toss  of  the  head. 

"  It  comes  from  Diplow,"  said  Mrs  Davilow,  ^ving  her  the  letter. 

She  knew  Grandcourt's  indistinct  handwritmg,  and  her  mother 
was  not  surprised  to  see  her  blush  deeply ;  but  watching  her  as  she 
read,  and  wondering  much  what  was  the  purport  of  the  letter,  she  saw 
the  colour  die  out.  Gwendolen's  lips  even  were  pale  as  she  turned  the 
open  note  towards  her  mother.    The  words  were  few  and  formal 

''  Mr  Grandcourt  presents  his  compliments  to  Miss  Harleth,  and 
begs  to  know  whether  he  may  be  permitted  to  call  at  Offendene 
to-morrow  after  two,  and  to  see  her  alone.     Mr  Grandcourt  has 
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just  retmned  from  Leabionn.  where  he  had  hoped  to  find  Mias 
Harleth." 

Mn  DaTilow  read,  and  then  looked  at  her  daughter  inqniringlyy 
leaving  the  note  in  her  hand.  Gwendolen  let  it  fall  on  the  floor, 
and  turned  away. 

"  It  must  be  answered,  darling,"  said  Mrs  Davilow,  timidly.  ''  The 
man  waits." 

Ghrenddlen  sank  on  the  settee,  clasped  her  hands,  and  looked 
straight  before  her,  not  at  her  mother.  She  had  the  expression  of 
one  who  had  been  startled  by  a  sound  and  was  listening  to  know 
what  would  come  of  it.  The  sudden  change  of  the  situation  was 
bewildering.  A  few  minutes  before  she  was  looking  alone  an 
inescapable  path  of  repulsive  monotony,  with  hopeless  inwara  re- 
bellion against  the  imperious  lot  which  left  her  no  choice :  and  lo, 
now,  a  moment  of  choice  was  come.  Yet — ^was  it  triumph  she  felt 
most  or  tenor  ?  Impossible  for  Gwendolen  not  to  feel  some  triumph 
in  a  tribute  to  her  power  at  a  time  when  she  was  first  tasting  me 
bittexness  of  insignificance :  again  she  seemed  to  be  getting  a  sort  of 
empire  over  her  own  life.  But  how  to  use  it?  Here  came  the 
terror.  Quick,  quick,  like  pictures  in  a  book  beaten  open  with  a 
Bense  of  hurry,  came  back  vividly,  yet  in  fragments,  all  that  she  had 
gone  through  in  relation  to  Grandcourt — ^the  allurements,  the  vacil- 
uttions,  the  resolve  to  accede,  the  final  repulsion  ;  the  incisive  face 
of  that  daric-eyed  lady  with  the  lovely  boy  ;  her  own  pledce  (was  it 
a  pled^  not  to  marry  him  ?)— the  new  disbelief  in  the  worUi  of  men 
and  things  for  which  that  scene  of  disclosure  had  become  a  symbol. 
That  unalterable  experience  made  a  vision  at  which  in  the  first 
agitated  moment,  before  tempering  reflections  could  suggest  them- 
selves, her  native  terror  shrank. 

Where  was  the  good  of  choice  coming  again?  What  did  she 
wish?  Anything  diffierent?  No!  and  yet  in  the  dark  seed- 
gxpwths  of  consciousness  a  new  wish  was  forming  itself — ''I 
viah  I  had  never  known  it ! "  Something,  anything  she  wished 
for  that  would  have  saved  her  from  the  £ead  to  let  Grandcourt 
oome. 

It  was  no  long  while — yet  it  seemed  long  to  Mrs  Davilow,  before 
she  thought  it  well  to  say,  gently — 

**  It  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  write,  dear.  Or  shall  I  write  an 
answer  for  you— which  you  will  dictate  ?" 

''No,  mamma,"  said  Gwendolen,  drawing  a  deep  breath.  '^6ut 
please  lay  me  out  the  pen  and  paper." 

That  was  gaining  time.  Was  she  to  decline  Grandcourt^s  visit — 
close  the  shutters— not  even  look  out  on  what  would  happen? — 
though  with  the  assurance  that  she  should  remain  just  where  she 
was?  The  young  activity  within  her  made  a  warm  current  through 
ber  terror  and  stirred  towards  somethins  that  would  be  an  event — 
towards  an  opportunity  in  which  she  could  look  and  speak  with  the 
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former  effectiveneBs.    The  intereet  of  the  moitow  was  no  tonger  at  ft 
dead-lock. 

"  There  is  really  no  reason  on  earth  why  yon  should  be  so  alarmed 
at  the  man's  waiting  a  few  minutes,  mamma,*  said  Gwendolen,  re- 
monstrantly,  as  Mrs  DavHow,  having  prepared  the  writing  matenak, 
looked  towards  her  expectantly.  ^Servants  expect  nothing  else 
than  to  wait  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  I  must  write  on  the 
instant.*' 

"  No,  dear,"  said  Mrs  Davilow^  in  the  tone  of  one  corrected,  turn- 
ing to  sit  down  and  take  up  a  bit  of  work  that  lay  at  hand;  ''he  can 
wait  another  quarter  of  an  hour,  if  you  like." 

It  was  very  simple  speech  and  action  on  her  part  but  it  was  what 
mi^ht  have  been  subtlv  calculated.  Qwendolen  felt  a  contradictory 
desire  to  be  hastened :  hurry  would  save  her  from  deliberate  choice. 

''  I  did  not  mean  him>^to  wait  Ions  enough  for  that  needlework 
to  be  finished,"  she  said,  lifting  her  hands  to  stroke  the  backward 
curves  of  her  hair,  while  she  rose  from  her  seat  and  stood  stilL 

''But  if  you  don't  feel  able  to  decide?"  said  Mrs  Davilow,  sym- 
pathisingly. 

"I  must  decide,"  said  Qwendolen,  walking  to  the. writing-table 
and  seating  hersell  All  the  while  there  was  a  busy  undercurrent 
in  her,  like  the  thought  of  a  man  who  keeps  up  a  dialogue  while  he 
U  considoing  how  he  can  slip  away.  Why  should  she  not  let  him 
come  I  It  1x)und  her  to  nothing.  He  had  been  to  Leubronn  after 
her :  of  course  he  meant  a  direct  unmistakable  renewal  of  the  suit 
which  before  had  been  only  implied.  What  then?  She  could 
reject  him.  Why  was  she  to  deny  herself  the  freedom  of  doing  this 
— which  she  would  like  to  do  ? 

"  If  Mr  Qrandcourt  has  only  just  returned  from  Leubronn,"  said 
Mrs  Davilow,  observing  that  Gwendolen  leaned  back  in  her  chair 
after  takins  liie  pen  in  her  hand — ^"  I  wonder  whether  he  has  heard 
of  our  misiortunes." 

"  That  could  make  no  difference  to  a  man  in  his  position,"  said 
Owendolen,  rather  contemptuously. 

"  It  would,  to  some  men,"  said  Mrs  Davilow.  *'  They  would  not 
like  to  take  a  wife  from  a  family  in  a  state  of  b^gary  almost,  as  we 
are.  Here  we  are  at  Offendene  with  a  great  sheliover  us  as  usuaL 
But  just  imagine  his  finding  us  at  Sawder's  Cottage.  Most  men 
are  afraid  of  l^ing  bored  or  taxed  by  a  wife's  fiunily.  If  Mr  Grand- 
court  did  know,  i  think  it  a  strong  proof  of  his  attadiment  to  you." 

Mrs  Davilow  spoke  with  unusu^  emphasis :  it  was  the  first  time 
she  had  ventured  to  say  anything  about  Qrandcourt  which  would 
necessarily  seem  intended  as  an  argument  in  feivour  of  him,  her 
habitual  impression  being  that  such  arguments  would  certainly  be 
useless  and  might  be  worse.  The  effect  of  her  words  now  was 
stronger  than  she  could  imagine :  they  raised  a  new  set  of  possibili- 
ties in  Gwendolen's  mind — a  vision  of  what  Qrandcourt  might  do 
for  her  mother  if  she,  Qwendolen,  did — what  she  was  not  going  to 
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do.  She  was  bo  moved  bj  a  new  msh  of  ideas,  that  like  one  con- 
sdooB  of  being  uigentlj  called  awaj,  she  felt  that  the  immediate 
task  mnst  be  Imstened:  the  letter  must  be  written,  else  it  might  be 
endleaaly  deferred.  After  all,  she  acted  in  a  huiiy  as  she  had  wished 
to  do.  To  act  in  a  hurry  was  to  have  a  reason  for  keeping  away 
from  an  absolute  dedsion,  and  to  leave  open  as  many  issues  as 
possible. 

She  wrote :  ''  Miss  Harleth  presents  her  compliments  to  Mr  Grand- 
court.    She  will  be  at  home  soter  two  o'clock  to-morrow.'' 

Before  addressing  the  note  she  said,  "  Pray  ring  the  bell,  mamma, 
if  there  is  any  one  to  answer  it."  She  really  did  not  know  who  did 
the  work  of  the  house. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  letter  had  been  taken  away  and  Gwen- 
dolen had  risen  again,  stretching  out  one  arm  and  then  resting  it  on 
her  head,  with  a  long  moan  which  had  a  sound  of  relief  in  it,  that 
Mrs  Davilow  ventured  to  ask — 

'*  What  did  you  say,  Qwen  ? " 

''I  said  that  I  should  be  at  home,"  answered  Gwendolen,  rather 
loftily.  Then,  after  a  pause,  ''You  must  not  expect,  because  Mr 
Grandconrt  is  coming,  that  anything  is  going  to  happei^  mamma." 

**  I  don't  allow  mpelf  to  expect  any&ing,  dear.  I  desire  you  to 
follow  your  own  feeling.    Tou  have  never  told  me  what  that  was." 

"  What  is  the  use  of  telling  ?"  said  Gwendolen,  hearing  a  reproach 
in  that  true  statement  "  When  I  have  anything  pleasant  to  tell, 
you  may  be  sure  I  will  tell  you." 

''But  Mr  Grandcourt  will  consider  that  you  have  already  accepted 
him,  in  allowing  him  to  come.  His  note  tells  you  plainly  enough 
that  he  is  coming  to  make  you  an  offer." 

"  Verv  well ;  and  I  wish  to  have  the  pleasure  of  refusing  him." 

Mrs  Davilow  looked  up  in  wonderment,  but  Gwendolen  implied 
her  wish  not  to  be  questioned  further  by  saying — 

"  Put  down  that  detestable  needlework,  and  let  us  walk  in  the 
svenue.    I  am  stifled." 


CHAPTER    XXVIL 

"Dtsin  has  trimmed  the  sails,  and  Circumstance 
Briogs  but  the  breese  to  fill  them. 

While  Grandcourt  on  his  beautiful  black  Yarico,  the  groom  behind 
him  on  Criterion,  was  taking  the  nleasant  ride  from  Diplow  to  Offen- 
dene,  Gwendolen  was  seated  before  the  mirror  while  her  mother 
gathered  up  the  lengthy  mass  of  light-brown  hair  which  she  had 
been  caiefmly  bruising.      « 
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"  Only  gather  it  up  easily  and  make  a  coil,  mamma,"  said  Gwen- 
dolen. 

*'  Let  me  brin^  yon  some  ear-ringe»  Owen,"  said  Mis  Davilow,  when 
the  hair  was  adjusted,  and  they  were  both  looking  at  the  reflection 
in  the  glass.  It  was  impossible  for  them  not  to  notice  that  the  eyes 
looked  brighter  than  ti^ey  had  done  of  late,  that  there  seemed  to  be 
a  shadow  lifted  from  the  face,  leaving  all  the  lines  once  more  in  their 

Elacid  youthfulness.  The  mother  orew  some  inferences  that  made 
er  voice  rather  cheerf uL    "  You  do  want  your  ear-rinss  ? " 

<<  No,  mamma ;  I  shall  not  wear  any  ornaments,  and  I  shall  put 
on  my  black  silk.  Black  is  the  only  wear  when  one  is  going  to 
refuse  an  oflfer,"  said  Qwendolen,  with  one  of  her  old  smiles  at  her 
mother,  while  she  rose  to  throw  off  her  dressing-^own. 

"  Suppose  the  offer  is  not  made  after  all,"  said  Mrs  DaTilow,  not 
without  a  sly  intention. 

''  Then  that  will  be  because  I  refuse  it  beforehand,"  said  Gwen- 
dolen.   "  It  comes  to  the  same  thing." 

There  was  a  proud  little  toss  of  her  head  as  she  said  this ;  and 
when  she  walked  down-stairs  in  her  long  black  robes,  there  waa  just 
that  Arm  poise  of  head  and  elasticity  of  form  which  had  lately  been 
missing,  as  in  a  parched  plant.  Her  mother  thought,  ^*  She  is  quite 
herself  again.  It  must  be  pleasure  in  his  coming.  Can  her  mind  be 
really  made  up  against  him  ? " 

Gwendolen  would  have  been  rather  angry  if  that  thought  had  been 
uttered;  {>erhaps  all  the  more  because  through  the  last  twenty  hours, 
with  a  brief  interruption  of  sleep,  she  haa  been  so  occupied  with 
perpetually  alternating  images  and  aiguments  for  and  against  the 
possibility  of  her  marrying  Grandcourt,  that  the  conclusion  which 
she  had  determined  on  beforehand  ceased  to  have  anv  hold  on  her 
consciousness:  the  alternate  dip  of  counterbalancing  thoughts  be- 
gotten of  counterbalancing  desires  had  brought  her  into  a  state  in 
which  no  conclusion  could  look  fixed  to  her.  She  would  have  ex- 
pressed her  resolve  as  before ;  but  it  waa  a  form  out  of  which  the 
blood  had  been  sucked — no  more  a  part  of  quivering  life  than  the 
"  God's  will  be  done  "  of  one  who  is  eagerly  watching  chances.  She 
did  not  mean  to  accept  Grandcourt;  from  the  first  moment  of  re- 
ceiving his.  letter  she  had  meant  to  refuse  him ;  still,  that  could  not 
but  prompt  her  to  look  the  unwelcome  reasons  full  in  the  face  until 
she  Bad  a  little  less  awe  of  them,  could  not  hinder  her  imagination 
from  filling  out  her  knowledge  in  various  ways,  some  of  which 
seemed  to  change  the  aspect  of  what  she  knew.  By  dint  of  looking 
at  a  dubious  object  with  a  constructive  imagination,  one  can  sive  it 
twenty  different  shapes.  Her  indistinct  grounds  of  hesitation  oefore 
the  interview  at  the  Whispering  Stones,  at  present  counted  for 
nothing ;  they  were  all  merged  in  the  final  repulsion.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  that  day  in  Cardell  Chase,  she  said  to  herself  now,  Uiere 
would  have  been  no  obstacle  to  her  marrying  Grandcourt  On  that 
day  and  after  it,  she  had  not  reasoned  and  balanced:  she  had  acted 
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with  a  force  of  impnlBe  against  which  all  anestiomng  was  no  more 
than  a  Toice  against  a  torrent  The  impulse  had  come — ^not  only 
from  her  maidenly  pride  and  jealousy,  not  only^  from  the  shock  of 
another  woman's  calamity  throst  dose  on  her  vision,  but — from  her 
dread  of  wrons-doing,  which  was  vague,  it  is  true,  and  aloof  from 
the  daily  detauis  of  her  life,  but  not  uie  less  strong.  Whatever  was 
accepted  as  consistent  with  being  a  lady  she  had  no  scruple  about ; 
but  from  the  dim  region  of  what  was  called  disgraceful,  wrong, 
smlty,  she  shrank  wi&  mingled  pride  and  terror;  and  even  apart 
from  shame,  her  feeling  would  have  made  her  place  any  deliberate 
injury  of  another  in  the  region  of  guilt. 

But  now— did  she  know  exactly  what  was  the  state  of  the  case 
with  r^aid  to  Mrs  Glasher  and  her  children  ?  She  had  given  a  sort 
of  promise — ^had  said,  "  I  will  not  interfere  with  your  wisnes.**  But 
would  another  woman  who  married  Grandcourt  be  in  frtct  the 
decisive  obstacle  to  her  wishes,  or  be  doing  her  and  her  boy  anv  real 
injury  f  Might  it  not  be  just  as  well,  nay  better,  that  Granacourt 
Bhouid  marry?  For  what  could  not  a  woman  do  when  she  was 
niarried,  if  she  knew  how  to  assert  herself  ?  Here  all  was  construe- 
tire  imagination.  Gwendolen  had  about  as  accurate  a  conception 
of  marriage— that  is  to  saj,  of  the  mutual  influences,  demands, 
duties  of  man  and  woman  m  the  state  of  matrimony — as  she  had 
of  nuu;netic  currents  and  the  law  of  storms. 

**  Mamma  managed  badly,''  was  her  way  of  summing  up  what  she 
liad  seen  of  her  mother's  experience :  she  nerself  would  manage  quite 
differently.  And  the  trials  of  matrimony  were  the  last  theme  into 
which  Mrs  Davilow  could  choose  to  enter  fully  with  this  daughter. 

"  I  wonder  what  mamma  and  my  uncle  would  say  if  thev  knew 
about  Mrs  Glasher  I"  thought  Gwendolen,  in  her  inward  debating; 
not  that  she  could  imagine  herself  telling  them,  even  if  she  had  not 
felt  bound  to  silence.  '^I  wonder  what  anybody  would  say ;  or  what 
they  would  say  to  Mr  Grandcourf  s  marrying  some  one  else  and  hav- 
ing other  children ! "  To  consider  what "  anybody  "  would  say,  was 
to  be  released  from  the  difficulty  of  judging  where  everything  was 
obscure  to  her  when  feeling  hi^l  ceased  to  be  decisive.  She  had  only 
to  collect  her  memories,  which  proved  to  her  that  ** anybody"  re- 
garded illegitimate  chiloren  as  more  rightfullj^  to  be  looked  shy  on 
and  deprived  of  social  advantages  than  illegitimate  fathers.  The 
verdict  of  "anybody"  seemed  to  be  that  she  had  no  reason  to  con- 
cern herself  greatly  on  behalf  of  Mrs  Glasher  and  her  children. 

But  there  was  another  way  in  which  they  had  caused  her  concern, 
^at  others  might  think,  could  not  do  away  with  a  feeling  which 
in  the  first  instance  would  hardly  be  too  strongly  described  as  indig- 
lu^on  and  loathing  that  d^e  should  have  been  expected  to  unite 
herself  with  an  outworn  life,  full  of  backward  secrets  which  must 
bave  been  more  keenly  felt  than  anv  associations  with  her.  True, 
^6  question  of  love  on  her  own  part  had  occupied  her  scarcely  at  all 
^  idation  to  Grandcourt    The  desirability  of  marriage  for  her  had 
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always  seemed  due  to  other  feelings  than  love  ;  and  to  be  enamoured 
was  the  part  of  the  man,  on  whom  the  advances  depended.  Gwen- 
dolen had  found  no  objection  to  Qrandcourt's  way  of  being  enam- 
oured before  she  had  had  that  glimpse  of  his  past,  which  she  resented 
as  if  it  had  been  a  deliberate  offence  against  her.  His  advances  to 
her  were  deliberate^  and  she  felt  a  retrospective  disgust  for  them. 
Perhaps  other  men's  lives  were  of  the  same  kind^full  of  secrets 
which  made  the  ignorant  suppositions  of  the  woman  they  wanted  to 
many  a  farce  at  which  they  were  laushing  in  their  sleeves. 

These  feelings  of  disgust  and  in£gnation  had  sunk  deep;  and 
though  otibjer  troublous  experience  in  l£e  last  weeks  had  dulled  them 
irom  passion  into  rememorance,  it  was  chiefly  their  reverberating 
activity  which  kept  her  firm  to  the  understanding  with  herself,  that 
she  was  not  going  to  accept  Qrandcourt  She  b^d  never  meant  to 
form  a  new  determination ;  she  had  only  been  considering  what 
might  be  thought  or  said.  If  anything  could  have  induced  her  to 
clmige,  it  womd  have  been  the  prospect  of  TrntVitig  all  things  easy 
for  "  poor  mamma : "  that,  she  admitted,  was  a  temptation.  But  no ! 
she  was  going  to  refuse  nim.  Meanwhile,  the  thought  that  he  was 
coming  to  be  refused  was  inspiriting :  she  had  the  white  reins  in  her 
hands  again ;  there  was  a  new  current  in  her  frame,  reviving  her 
from  the  beaten-down  consciousness  in  which  she  had  been  left  by 
the  interview  with  Elesmer.  She  was  not  now  ^ing  to  crave  an 
opinion  of  her  capabilities;  she  was  goin^  to  exercise  her  power. 

Was  this  what  made  her  heart  palpitate  annoyingly  when  she 
heard  the  horse's  footsteps  on  the  gravel  ? — ^when  Miss  Meny,  who 
opened  the  door  to  Grandcourt,  came  to  tell  her  that  he  was  in  the 
drawing-room  ?  The  hours  of  preparation  and  the  triimiph  of  the 
situation  were  apparently  of  no  use :  she  might  as  well  have  seen 
Grandcourt  coming  suddenly  on  her  in  the  midst  of  her  despondency. 
While  walking  into  the  drawing-room  she  had  to  concentrate  idl  her 
eneigy  in  that  self-control  which  made  her  appear  gravely  gracious 
as  she  gave  her  hand  to  him^  and  answered  his  hope  that  she  was 
quite  well  in  a  voice  as  low  and  languid  as  his  own.  A  moment 
uterwards,  when  they  were  both  of  them  seated  on  two  of  the 
wreath-painted  chairs-— Gwendolen  upright  with  downcast  eyelids, 
Grandcourt  about  two  yards  distant,  leaning  one  arm  over  the  back 
of  his  chair  and  looking  at  her,  while  he  held  his  hat  in  his  left  hand 
— any  one  seeing  them  as  a  picture  would  have  concluded  that  they 
were  in  some  stage  of  love-making  suspense.  And  certainly  the 
love-making  had  begun  :  she  already  felt  nerself  being  wooed  by  this 
silent  man  seated  at  an  agreeable  distance,  with  the  subtlest  atmo- 
sphere of  atta  of  roses  and  an  attention  bent  wholly  on  her.  And  he 
also  considered  himself  to  be  wooing :  he  was  not  a  man  to  siippose 
that  his  presence  carried  no  consequences ;  and  he  was  exactnr  Uie 
man  to  feel  the  utmost  piquancy  in  a  girl  whom  he  had  not  found 
quite  calculable. 

'*  I  was  disappointed  not  to  find  you  at  Leubronn,"  he  began«  his 
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nsoal  broken  drawl  having  just  a  shade  of  amorous  hmguor  in  it. 
"  The  place  was  intolerable  without  you.  A  mere  kennel  of  a  place. 
Don't  you  think  so  1 " 

"  I  can't  judge  what  it  would  be  without  myBelf,**  said  Gwendolen, 
turning  her  ^es  on  him,  with  some  recovered  sense  of  mischief. 
"  With  myself  I  liked  it  well  enough  to  have  stayed  lonee^  if  I 
could.  But  I  was  obliged  to  come  home  on  account  of  nunily 
troubles." 

**  It  was  very  cruel  of  you  to  go  to  Leubronn,"  said  Orandcourt, 
tsking  no  notice  of  the  troubles,  on  which  Gwendolen — she  hardly 
knew  why — ^wished  that  there  should  be  a  dear  understanding  at 
once.  **  You  must  have  known  that  it  would  spoil  everything :  you 
knew  you  were  the  heart  and  soul  of  everything  that  went  on.  Are 
you  quite  reckless  about  me  ? " 

It  was  impossible  to  say  ''yes"  in  a  tone  that  would  be  taken 
serioualT ;  equally  impossible  to  say  "  no ; "  but  what  else  could  she 
say?  In  her  difficulty,  Bhe  turned  down  her  eyelids  again  and 
Unshed  over  Dace  and  neck.  Grandcourt  saw  her  in  a  new  phase, 
and  believed  that  she  was  showing  her  inclination.  But  he  was 
determined  that  she  should  show  it  more  decidedly. 

**  Perhaps  there  is  some  deeper  interest  ?  Some  attraction — some 
engagement — which  it  would  have  been  only  fair  to  make  me  aware 
of  I    Is  there  any  man  who  stands  between  us  ?* 

Inwardly  the  answer  framed  itself^  "  No ;  but  there  is  a  woman." 
Tet  how  could  she  utter  this  ?  Even  if  she  had  not  promised  that 
woman  to  be  silent,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  her  to  enter 
on  the  subject  with  Grandcourt.  But  how  could  she  arrest  this 
wooing  by  be^;inning  to  make  a  formal  speech— ''I  perceive  your 
intention — ^it  is  most  flattering,  &c"  ?  A  fish  honestly  invited  to 
come  and  be  eaten  has  a  clear  course  in  declining,  but  how  if  it  finds 
itself  swimming  against  a  net  ?  An^  apart  from  the  network,  would 
the  have  dared  at  once  to  say  anything  decisive  ?  Gwendolen  had 
not  time  to  be  clear  on  that  point  As  it  was,  she  felt  compelled  to 
silence,  and  after  a  pause,  Grandcourt  said — 

"  Am  I  to  understand  that  some  one  else  is  prefeired  ? " 

Gwendolen,  now  impatient  of  her  own  embarrassment,  determined 
to  rush  at  the  difficulty  and  free  herself.  She  raised  her  eyes  again 
and  said  with  something  of  her  former  clearness  and  defiance,  ^  Ko  " 
— ^wishing  him  to  understand,  '*  What  then  ?  I  may  not  be  ready  to 
take  yott.''  There  was  nothing  that  Grandcourt  could  not  understand 
which  he  perceived  likely  to  affect  his  amour  pnpre. 

''The  last  thing  I  would  do,  is  to  importune  you.  I  should  not 
hope  to  win  you  by  making  myself  a  bore.  If  there  were  no  hope 
for  me,  I  would  ask  you  to  tell  me  so  at  once,  that  I  might  just  ride 
awav  to— no  matter  where." 

iumost  to  her  own  astonishment,  Gwendolen  felt  a  sudden  alarm 
at  the  image  of  Grandcourt  finally  ridinff  away.  What  would  be 
left  her  then  t    Nothing  but  the  former  dreariness.    She  liked  him 
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to  be  there.    She  snatched  at  the  subject  that  would  defer  any  de- 
cisive answer. 

^'  I  fear  you  are  not  aware  of  what  has  happened  to  us.  I  have 
lately  had  to  think  so  much  of  my  mamma's  troubles,  that  other 
subjects  have  been  quite  thrown  into  the  background.  She  has  lost 
all  her  fortune,  ana  we  are  going  to  leave  this  place.  I  must  ask 
you  to  excuse  my  seeming  preoccupied." 

In  eluding  a  direct  appeal  Qwendolen  recovered  some  of  her  self- 
possession.  She  spoke  with  dignity  and  Jooked  straight  at  Orand- 
court,  whose  long,  narrow,  impenetntble  eyes  met  hers,  and  myste- 
riously arrested  them:  m^^steriously ;  for  the  subtly* varied  drama 
between  man  and  woman  is  often  such  as  can  hardly  be  rendered  in 
words  put  together  like  dominoes,  according  to  obvious  fixed  marks. 
The  word  of  all  work  Love  will  no  more  express  the  myriad  modes 
of  mutual  attraction,  than  the  word  Thought  can  inform  you  what  is 
passing  through  your  neighbour's  mind.  It  would  be  hard  to  teU  on 
which  side— Uwendolen's  or  Qrandcourf  s — ^the  influence  was  more 
mixed.  At  that  moment  his  strongest  wish  was  to  be  completely 
master  of  this  creature — this  piquant  combination  of  maidenlinesa 
and  mischief :  that  she  knew  tilings  which  had  made  her  start  away 
from  him,  spurred  him  to  triumph  over  that  repugnance ;  and  he  was 
believing  that  he  should  triumpn.  And  she--4di,  piteous  equality  in 
the  need  to  dominate  ! — she  was  overcome  like  the  thirsty  one  who 
is  drawn  towards  the  seeming  water  in  the  desert,  overcome  by  the 
suffused  sense  that  here  in  this  man's  homage  to  her  lay  the  rescue 
from  helpless  subjection  to  an  oppressive  lot 

All  the  while  they  were  looking  at  each  other ;  and  Grandcourt 
said,  alowl;^  and  languidly,  as  if  it  were  of  no  importance,  other 
thii^  having  been  settled — 

<<  You  will  tell  me  now,  I  hope,  that  Mrs  Davilow's  loss  of  fortune 
will  not  trouble  you  further.  You  will  trust  me  to  prevent  it  &om 
weighing  upon  her.  You  will  give  me  the  claim  to  provide  against 
that" 

The  little  pauses  and  refined  drawlings  with  which  this  speech 
was  uttered,  gave  time  for  Qwendolen  to  go  through  the  dream  of  a 
life.  As  the  words  penetrated  her,  they  had  the  elfect  of  a  draught 
of  wine,  which  sudaenly  makes  all  things  easier,  desirable  things 
not  so  wrong,  and  people  in  seneral  less  disagreeable.  She  had  a 
momentary  phantasmal  love  for  this  man  who  chose  his  words  so 
well,  and  who  was  a  mere  incarnation  of  delicate  homage.  Repug- 
nance, dread,  scruples — ^these  were  dim  as  remembered  pains,  while 
she  was  alread^r  tasting  relief  under  the  immediate  pain  of  hopeless- 
ness. She  imagined  herself  already  springing  to  her  mother,  ana  being 
plavf  ul  again.  Yet  when  Qrandcourt  had  ceased  to  speak,  there  was 
an  instant  in  which  she  was  conscious  of  being  at  the  turning  of  the 
ways. 

''You  are  very  generous,"  she  said,  not  moving  her  eyes»  and 
speaking  with  a  gentle  intonation. 
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"  You  accept  what  will  make  such  things  a  matter  of  cooise  ?  *'  said 
Grandconrty  without  any  new  eagemeas.  ''  You  consent  to  become 
my  wife  f " 

This  time  Gwendolen  remained  quite  pale.  Something  made  her 
rise  from  her  seat  in  spite  of  hersielf  and  walk  to  a  little  distance. 
Then  she  turned  and  with  her  hands  folded  before  her  stood  in 
silence. 

Grandcourt  immediately  rose  too,  resting  his  hat  on  the  chair,  but 
still  keeping  hold  of  it.  The  evident  hesitation  of  this  destitute  girl 
to  take  nis  splendid  offer  stung  him  into  a  keenness  of  interest  such 
as  he  had  not  known  for  years.  None  the  less  because  he  attributed 
her  hesitation  entirely  to  her  knowledge  about  Mrs  Qlasher.  In 
that  attitude  of  preparation,  he  said — 

"Do  you  command  me  to  go?"  No  familiar  spirit  could  have 
suggested  to  him  more  effective  words. 

"  No,"  said  Gwendolen.  She  could  not  let  him  go  :  that  negative 
was  a  dutch.  She  seemed  to  herself  to  be,  after  all,  only  drifted 
towards  the  tremendous  decision :— but  drifting  depends  on  some- 
thinff  besides  the  currents,  when  the  sails  have  been  set  before- 
hand. 

"  You  accept  my  devotion  ? "  said  Grandcourt,  holding  his  hat  by 
his  side  and  looking  straight  into  her  eyes,  without  other  movement. 
Their  eyes  meeting  in  that  wav  seemed  to  allow  any  length  of  pause ; 
but  wait  as  long  as  she  would,  how  could  she  contradict  herself? 
What  had  she  detained  him  for  ?    He  had  shut  out  any  explanation. 

'*  Yes,"  came  as  gravely  firom  Gwe^olen*s  lips  as  if  she  had  been 
answering  to  her  name  in  a  court  of  justice.  He  received  it  gravely, 
and  they  still  looked  at  each  other  in  the  same  attitude.  Was  there 
ever  before  such  a  way  of  accepting  the  bliss -giving  "Yes"? 
Grandcourt  liked  better  to  be  at  that  distance  from  her,  and  to 
feel  under  a  ceremonv  imposed  by  an  indefinable  prohibition  that 
breathed  from  Gwendolen's  bearing. 

But  he  did  at  length  lay  down  his  hat  and  advance  to  take 
her  hand,  just  pressing  his  lips  upon  it  and  letting  it  go  again. 
She  thought  his  behaviour  perfect,  and  gained  a  sense  of  freedom 
which  made  her  almost  ready  to  be  mischievous.  Her  ^'Yes" 
entailed  so  little  at  this  moment,  that  there  was  nothing  to  screen 
the  reversal  of  her  eloomy  prospects  :  her  vision  was  filled  by  her 
own  release  from  uie  Momperts,  and  her  mother's  release  from 
Sailer's  Cottage.    With  a  happy  curl  of  the  lips,  she  said — 

"  WiU  you  not  see  mamma  ?    I  will  fetch  her." 

**  Let  us  wait  a  little,"  said  Grandcourt,  in  his  favourite  attitude, 
having  his  left  forefinger  and  thumb  in  his  waistcoat-pocket,  and 
with  his  riffht  caressing  his  whisker,  while  he  stood  near  Gwendolen 
and  looked  at  her — ^not  unlike  a  gentleman  who  has  a  felicitous 
introduction  at  an  evening  party. 

''Have  you  anything  c^se  to  say  to  me  ?''  said  Gwendolen, 
playfully. 
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"  Yes. — I  know  having  things  said  to  yon  is  a  great  boxe,"  said 
Qiandconrt,  rather  sympathetically. 

"  Not  when  they  are  things  I  like  to  hear." 

*'  Will  it  bother  you  to  be  asked  how  soon  we  can  be  manied  t " 

« I  think  it  will,  to-day,"  said  Qwendolen,  putting  up  her  chin 
saucily. 

«Kot  to-day,  then,  but  to-morrow.  Think  of  it  before  I  come 
to-morrow,    uk  a  fortnight — or  three  weeks — as  soon  as  possible." 

**  Ah,  you  think  you  will  be  tired  of  my  company,"  said  Qwen- 
dolen. **  I  notice  when  people  are  married  the  nusband  is  not  so 
much  with  his  wife  as  when  they  were  engaged.  But  perhaps  I 
shall  like  that  better  too." 

She  laughed  charmingly. 

"  You  shall  have  whatever  you  like,"  said  Grandcourt 

*'  And  nothing  that  I  don't  like  1 — please  say  that ;  because  I 
think  I  dislike  what  I  don't  like  more  than  I  like  what  I  like,"  said 
Qwendolen,  finding  herself  in  the  woman's  paradise  where  cJl  her 
nonsense  is  adorable. 

Qrandcourt  paused :  these  were  subtilties  in  which  he  had  much 
experience  of  nis  own.  "  I  don't  know — ^this  is  such  a  brute  of  a 
world,  things  are  always  turning  up  that  one  doesn't  like.  I  can't 
always  hinder  your  being  bored.  If  you  like  to  hunjt  Criterion,  I 
can't  hinder  his  coming  down  by  some  chance  or  other." 

^  Ah,  my  Mend  Criterion,  how  is  he  ?" 

'^  He  is  outside :  I  made  the  groom  ride  him,  that  you  might 
Bee  him.  He  had  the  side-sa^e  on  for  an  hour  or  two  yesterday. 
Come  to  the  window  and  look  at  him." 

They  could  see  the  two  horses  beinc  taken  slowly  round  the 
sweep,  and  the  beautiful  creatures,  in  their  fine  grooming,  sent  a 
thrill  of  exultation  through  Gwendolen.  They  were  the  symbols  of 
command  and  luxury,  in  delightful  contrast  wi^  the  ugliness  of 
poverty  and  humiliation  at  which  she  had  lately  been  lookmg  close. 

"  Will  you  ride  Criterion  to-morrow  ? "  said  Qrandcourt.  **  If 
you  will^  everything  shall  be  arranged." 

^*  I  should  like  it  of  all  things,"  said  Gwendolen.  **  I  want  to  lose 
myself  in  a  gallop  again.     £ut  now  I  must  go  and  fetch  mamma." 

''Take  my  arm  to  the  door,  then,"  said  Grandcourt,  and  she 
accepted.  Their  faces  were  very  near  each  other,  being  almost  on  a 
level,  and  he  was  looking  at  her.  She  thought  ids  manners  as  a 
lover  more  agreeable  than  any  she  had  seen  described.  She  had  no 
alarm  lest  he  meant  to  kiss  her,  and  was  so  much  at  her  ease,  that 
she  suddenly  paused  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  said,  half  archly, 
half  earnestly — 

"  Oh,  while  I  think  of  it — ^there  is  something  I  dislike  that  you 
can  save  me  from.    I  do  not  like  Mr  Lush's  company." 

"  You  shall  not  have  it.    I'll  get  rid  of  him." 

"  You  are  not  fond  of  him  yourself  ? " 

*'  Not  in  the  least.    I  let  him  hang  on  me  because  he  has  always 
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been  a  poor  devil,"  said  Qiandcomt,  in  an  adagio  of  ntter  indif- 
feience.  *'  They  got  him  to  travel  with  me  when  I  was  a  lad.  He 
was  alwavB  that  coane-haiied  kind  of  brute — a  sort  of  cross  between 
a  hog  and  a  dileUanteJ* 

Gwendolen  laughed.  All  that  seemed  kind  and  natural  enough : 
Giandcomf  8  fastidiousness  enhanced  the  kindness.  And  when  they 
reached  the  door,  his  way  of  openine  it  for  her  was  the  perfection  of 
easy  homage.  Really,  she  thought,  he  was  likely  to  be  the  least  dis- 
agreeable of  husbands. 

Bfrs  Davilow  was  waiting  anxiously  in  her  bedroom  when  Gwen- 
dolen entered,  stepped  towards  her  quickly,  and  kissing  her  on  both 
cheeks  said  in  a  low  tone,  ''Come  down,  mamma,  and  see  Mr 
GrandcourL     I  am  engaged  to  him." 

"  My  darling  child  ! "  said  Mrs  Davilow,  with  a  surprise  that  was 
rather  solemn  than  glad. 

**  Yes,"  said  Gwendolen,  in  the  same  tone,  and  with  a  quickness 
which  implied  that  it  was  needless  to  ask  questions.  "  Everything 
is  settied.  Tou  are  not  going  to  Sawyer's  Cottage,  I  am  not  going 
to  be  inspected  by  Mrs  Mompert,  and  everything  is  to  be  as  I  like. 
So  come  down  wiui  me  immediately.'' 


BOOK    IV. 


GWENDOLEN  GETS  HER  CHOICE. 


CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

"  n  est  plus  b!M  de  connottre  rhomme  en  g6ii6rel  que  de  connoltre  on  homme  en 
particulier.  — La  Rochxfoucauld. 

An  hour  after  Grandcourt  had  left,  the  important  news  of  Gwen- 
dolen's enga^ment  was  known  at  the  Rectory,  and  Mr  and  Mrs 
Gascoigne,  with  Anna,  spent  the  evening  at  Oifendene. 

"Mj  dear,  let  me  congratulate  you  on  having  created  a  strong 
attachment,"  said  the  lector.  ^'Vou  look  serious,  and  I  don't 
wonder  at  it :  a  lifelong  union  is  a  solemn  thing.  But  from  the 
way  Mr  Grandcourt  has  acted  and  spoken  I  think  we  may 
already  see  some  good  arising  out  of  our  adversity.  It  has  cjven 
YOU  an  opportunity  of  observing  your  future  husband's  delicate 
liberality." 

Mr  Gascoigne  referred  to  Grandcourt*s  mode  of  implying  that  he 
would  provide  for  Mrs  Davilow— a^part  of  the  love-making  which 
Gwendolen  had  remembered  to  cite  to  her  mother  with  perfect 
accuracy. 

^*  But  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr  Grandcourt  would  have  behaved 
Guite  as  handsomely  if  you  had  not  gone  away  to  Germany,  Gwen- 
aolen,  and  had  been  engaged  to  him,  as  you  no  doubt  might  have 
been,  more  than  a  month  ago,"  said  Mrs  Gascoigne,  feeling  that  she 
had  to  dischaige  a  duty  on  this  occasion.  ^  But  now  there  is  no 
more  room  for  caprice ;  indeed,  I  trust  you  have  no  inclination  to 
any.  A  woman  has  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  a  man  who  per- 
severes in  making  her  such  an  offer.  But  no  doubt  you  feel 
properly." 

*'I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  I  do,  aunt,"  said  Gwendolen,  with 
saucy  gravity.  *^  I  don't  know  everything  it  is  proper  to  feel  on 
being  engaged." 

The  Biector  patted  her  shoulder  and  smiled  as  at  a  bit  of  innocent 
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naiightmeBS,  and  hid  wife  took  liis  behaviour  as  an  indication  that 
she  was  not  to  be  diBpleased.  As  for  Anna,  she  kissed  Qwendolen 
and  said^  **  I  do  hope  you  will  be  happy,"  out  then  sank  into  the 
background  and  tried  to  keep  the  tears  back  too.  In  the  late  days 
fihe  had  been  ima£;ining  a  little  romance  about  Bex — how  if  he  stdl 
longed  for  Qwendolen  her  heart  miffht  be  softened  by  trouble  into 
love,  80  that  they  could  by-and-by  be  married.  And  the  romance 
had  turned  to  a  prayer  that  she,  Anna,  might  be  able  to  rejoice  like 
a  cood  sister,  and  only  think  of  being  useful  in  working  for  Gwen- 
dden,  as  long  as  Rex  was  not  ricL  But  now  she  wanted  grace  to 
rejoice  in  something  else.  Miss  Meny  and  the  four  girls,  Alice 
with  the  high  shoulders.  Bertha  and  Fanny  the  whisperers,  and 
Isabel  the  listener,  were  aU  present  on  this  fiamily  occasion,  when 
eveiything  seemed  appropriately  turning  to  the  honour  and  glory  of 
Gwendolen,  and  real  life  was  as  interesting  as  "  Sir  Charles  Gtan- 
^n."  The  evening  passed  chiefly  in  decisive  remarks  from  the 
Rector,  in  answer  to  conjectures  from  the  two  elder  ladies.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  the  case  was  not  one  in  which  he  could  think  it  his  duty 
to  mention  settlements :  everything  must,  and  doubtless  would 
^ely  be  left  to  Mr  Grandcourt. 

"I  should  like  to  know  exactly  what  sort  of  places  Byelands 
a&dGadsmere  are,"  said  Mrs  Davilow. 

"  Qadsmere,  I  believe,  is  a  secondary  place,"  said  Mr  Gascoigne  ; 
"  but  Byelands  I  know  to  be  one  of  our  finest  seats.  The  pane  is 
extensive  and  the  woods  of  a  very  valuable  order.  The  house  was 
built  by  Inigo  Jones,  and  the  ceilings  are  painted  in  the  Italian 
^yle.  The  estate  is  said  to  be  worth  twelve  thousand  a-year,  and 
there  are  two  livings,  one  a  rectory,  in  the  gift  of  the  Grandcourts. 
There  may  be  some  burthens  on  the  land.  Still,  Mr  Grandcourt 
vaa  an  only  child." 

^  It  would  be  most  remarkable,"  said  Mrs  Gascoigne,  "  if  he  were 
to  become  Lord  Stannery  in  addition  to  eveiything  else.  Only 
think :  there  is  the  Grandcourt  estate,  the  Mallinger  estate,  and  the 
baronetcy,  and  the  peerage," — she  was  marking  on  the  items  on  her 
Rogers,  and  paused  on  me  fourth  while  she  added,  **  but  they  say 
there  will  be  no  land  coming  to  him  with  the  peerage."  It  seemed 
&  pitr  there  was  nothing  for  the  fifth  finger. 

"  The  peerage,'*  said  the  Bector,  judiciously, ''  must  be  regarded 
u  a  remote  chance.  There  are  two  cousins  between  the  present 
peer  and  Mr  Grandcourt  It  is  certainly  a  serious  reflection  how 
death  and  other  causes  do  sometimes  concentrate  inheritances  on 
one  man.  But  an  excess  of  that  kind  is  to  be  deprecated.  To  be 
Sir  Mallinger  Grandcourt  Mallinger — I  suppose  that  will  be  his 
style — with  the  corresponding  properties,  is  a  valuable  talent 
enough  for  any  man  to  have  committed  to  him.  Let  us  hope  it  will 
be  well  used." 

"  And  what  a  position  for  the  wife,  Gwendolen  ! "  said  Mrs  Gas- 
coigne; ''a  great  responsibility  indeed.    But  you  must  lose  no 
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time  in  writing  to  Mrs  Mompert,  Henry.  It  is  a  good  thing  tliat 
you  have  an  engagement  of  marriage  to  offer  as  an  excuse,  else  she 
might  feel  offend^.    She  is  rather  a  high  woman." 

*<  I  am  rid  of  that  honor/'  thought  Qwendolen,  to  whom  the 
name  of  Mompert  had  become  a  sort  of  Mumbo-jnmbo.  She  was 
yery  silent  through  the  evening,  and  that  ni^t  could  hardly  sleep 
at  all  in  her  little  white  bed.  it  was  a  rarity  in  her  strons  youth  to 
be  wakeful ;  and  perhaps  a  still  greater  rarity  for  her  to  be  careful 
that  her  mother  should  not  know  of  her  restlessness.  But  her  state 
of  mind  was  altogether  new :  she  who  had  been  used  to  feel  sure  of 
herself,  and  ready  to  manage  others,  had  just  taken  a  decisive  step 
which  she  had  beforehand  thought  that  she  ^ould  not  take — nay, 
perhaps,  was  bound  not  to  take.  She  could  not  go  backwaid  now  ; 
she  liked  a  great  deal  of  what  lay  before  her ;  and  there  was 
nothing  for  her  to  like  if  she  went  back.  But  her  resolution  was 
dogged  by  the  shadow  of  that  previous  resolve  which  had  at  first 
come  as  the  undoubting  movement  of  her  whole  being.  While  she 
lay  on  her  pillow  with  wide-open  eyes,  *'  looking  on  darkness  which 
the  blind  do  see,"  she  was  appalled  by  the  idea  that  she  was  going 
to  do  what  she  had  once  started  away  from  with  repugnance.  It 
was  new  to  her  that  a  question  of  right  or  wrong  in  her  conduct 
should  rouse  her  terror ;  she  had  known  no  compunction  that  aton- 
ing caresses  and  presents  could  not  lay  to  rest  ^ut  here  had  come 
a  moment  when  something  like  a  new  consciousness  was  awaked. 
She  seemed  on  the  edge  of  adopting  deliberately,  as  a  notion  for  all 
the  rest  of  her  life,  wluit  she  had  rashly  said  in  her  bitterness,  when 
her  discoveiy  had  driven  her  away  to  Leubronn : — ^that  it  cUd  not 
signify  what  she  did ;  she  had  only  to  amuse  herself  as  best  she 
could.  That  lawlessness,  that  casting  away  of  all  care  for  justifica- 
tion, suddenly  frightened  her :  it  came  to  her  with  the  shadowy 
array  of  possible  calamity  behind  it — calamity  which  had  ceased  to 
be  a  mere  name  for  her ;  and  all  the  infiltrated  influences  of  dis- 
regarded religious  teachmg,  as  well  as  the  deeper  impressions  of 
something  awful  and  inexorable  enveloping  her,  seemed  to  con- 
centrate themselves  in  the  vague  conception  of  aveneing  power. 
The  brilliant  position  she  had  longed  for,  the  imagined  freedom  she 
would  create  lor  herself  in  marriage,  the  deliverance  from  the  didl 
insignificance  of  her  girlhood — all  were  immediately  before  her ; 
and  vet  they  had  come  to  her  hunger  like  food  with  the  taint  of 
sacril^  upon  it,  which  she  must  snatch  with  terror.  In  the  dark- 
ness and  loneliness  of  her  little  bed,  her  more  resistant  self  could 
not  act  against  the  first  onslaught  of  dread  after  her  irrevocable 
decision.  That  unhappy-faced  woman  and  her  children — Qrand- 
court  and  his  relations  with  her — kept  repeating  themselves  in  her 
imagination  like  the  clinging  memory  of  a  disgrace,  and  gradually 
obliterated  all  other  thought,  leaving  only  the  consciousness  that 
she  had  taken  those  scenes  into  her  life.  Her  long  wakefulness 
seemed  a  deUrium;  a  faint,  faint  light  penetrated   beside  the 
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wiBdow-curtaiD ;  the  chillneBS  increaBed.  She  could  bear  it  no 
bnger,  and  cried  "  Mamma ! " 

**  Yes,  dear,"  said  Mrs  Davilow,  immediately,  in  a  wakeful  voice. 

'^  Let  me  come  to  you.'' 

She  soon  went  to  aleep  on  her  mother's  shoulder,  and  slept  on 
till  late,  when,  dreaming  of  a  Ut-up  ball-room,  ^e  opened  her  eyes 
on  her  mother  standing  by  the  bedside  with  a  smalL  packet  in  ner 
hand. 

**  I  am  Sony  to  wake  you,  darline,  but  I  thought  it  better  to  give 
you  this  at  once.  The  groom  ^has  Drought  Ciiteiion;  he  has  come 
on  another  horse,  and  says  he  is  to  stay  nere." 

Gwendolen  sat  up  in  bed  and  oj>ened  the  packet  It  was  a  deli- 
cate little  enamellea  casket,  and  inside  was  a  splendid  diamond  rins 
with  a  letter  which  contained  a  folded  bit  of  coloured  paper  ana 
these  words : — 

''Pray  wear  this  rine  when  I  come  at  twelve  in  sign  of  our  be- 
trothaL  I  enclose  a  cneque  drawn  in  the  name  of  Mr  Qascoigne, 
for  iomiediate  expenses.  Of  course  Mrs  Davilow  will  remain  at 
Offendene,  at  least  for  some  time.  I  hope,  when  I  come,  you  will 
have  granted  me  an  early  day,  when  you  may  begin  to  command 
me  at  a  shorter  distance. — ^Yours  devoteidly, 

"H.  M.  Qrandoottbt." 

The  cheoue  was  for  five  hundred  pounds,  and  Qwendolen  turned 
it  towards  ner  mother,  with  the  letter. 

''  How  very  kind  and  delicate  1 "  said  Mrs  Davilow,  with  much 
feeling.  ^  But  I  really  should  like  better  not  to  be  dependent  on  a 
Bon-in-law.     I  and  the  girls  could  fet  alone  very  welL* 

"Mamma,  if  you  say  that  agam,  I  will  not  marry  him,"  said 
Gwendolen,  angpily. 

''My  dear  child,  I  trust  you  are  not  going  to  many  only  for  my 
Bake,"  said  Mrs  Davilow,  deprecatingly. 

Qwendolen  tossed  her  head  on  the  pillow  away  from  her  mother, 
and  let  the  rins  lie.  She  was  irritated  at  this  attempt  to  take  away 
a  motive.  PeniapB  the  deeper  cause  of  her  irritation  was  the  con- 
scioofinesB  that  she  was  not  going  to  marry  solely  for  her  mamma's 
ttke— >that  she  was  drawn  towiSds'the  marria^  in  ways  against 
which  stronger  reasons  than  her  mother's  renunciation  were  yet  not 
strong  enough  to  hinder  her.  She  had  waked  up  to  the  signs  that 
she  was  irrevocably  engaged,  and  all  the  ugly  visions,  the  alarms, 
the  aivuments  of  the  night,  must  be  met  by  daylight,  in  which 
piobably  they  would  show  themselves  weak. 

"What  I  long  for  is  your  happiness,  dear,*  continued  Mrs 
Davilow,  pleadingly.  "  I  will  not  say  anything  to  vex  you.  Will 
you  not  put  on  the  ring  f " 

For  a  few  moments  Qwendolen  did  not  answer,  but  her  thoughts 
were  active.    At  last  diie  raised  herself  with  a  determination  to  do 
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as  she  would  do  if  she  had  Btarted  on  horseback,  and  go  on  with 
spirit,  whatever  ideas  might  be  running  in  her  head. 

"  I  thought  the  lover  always  put  on  the  betrothal  ring  himself/' 
she  said,  laughingly,  slipping  the  ring  on  her  finger,  and  looking  at 
it  with  a  chamung  movement  of  her  head.  ^^  I  know  why  he  nas 
sent  it/'  she  added,  nodding  at  her  mamma. 

"Why?" 

'<  He  would  rather  make  me  put  it  on  than  ask  me  to  let  him  do 
it.  Aha  !  he  is  very  proud.  But  so  am  I.  We  shall  match  each 
other.  I  should  hate  a  man  who  went  down  on  his  knees,  and  came 
fawning  on  me.    He  really  is  not  disgusting." 

"  That  is  very  moderate  praise,  Qwen.** 

"  No,  it  is  not.  for  a  man,"  said  Gwendolen,  gaily.  "  But  now  I 
must  get  up  ana  dress.  Will  you  come  and  do  my  hair,  mamma, 
dear,''  she  went  on,  drawing  down  her  mamma's  face  to  caress  it  with 
her  own  cheeks,  ''and  not  be  so  naughty  any  more  as  to  talk  of 
livins  in  poverty  ?  You  must  bear  to  be  made  comfortable,  even  if 
you  don't  like  it.  And  Mr  Grandcourt  behaves  perfectly,  now,  does 
he  not?" 

"  Certainlv  he  does,"  said  Mrs  Davilow,  encouraged,  and  persuaded 
that  after  all  Gwendolen  was  fond  of  her  betrothed.  She  herself 
thought  him  a  man  whose  attentions  were  likely  to  teU  on  a  girl's 
feeling.  Suitors  must  often  be  judged  as  words  are,  by  the  stand- 
ing and  the  figure  they  make  in  polite  society :  it  ia  difficult  to 
know  much  e£e  of  them.  And  ail  the  mother's  anxiety  turned, 
not  on  Grandcourt's  character,  but  on  Gwendolen's  mood  in  ac- 
cepting him. 

The  mood  was  necessarily  passing  through  a  new  phase  this  morn- 
ing. Even  in  the  hour  of  making  her  toilet,  she  had  drawn  on  all 
the  knowledge  she  had  for  grounds  to  justify  her  marriage.  And 
what  she  most  dwelt  on  was  the  determination,  that  when  she  was 
Grandcourt's  wife,  she  would  urge  him  to  the  most  liberal  conduct 
towards  Mrs  Glasher's  children. 

"  Of  what  use  would  it  be  to  her  that  I  should  not  marry  him  ? 
He  could  have  married  her  if  he  had  liked;  but  he  did  not  like. 
Perhaps  she  is  to  blame  for  that  There  must  be  a  great  deal  about 
her  that  I  know  nothing  o£  And  he  must  have  been  good  to  her 
in  many  wavs,  else  she  would  not  have  wanted  to  marry  him." 

But  that  last  argument  at  once  began  to  anpear  doubtful.  Mrs 
Glasher  naturally  wished  to  exclude  other  chiloren  who  would  stand 
between  Grandcourt  and  her  own ;  and  Gwendolen's  comprehension 
of  this  feeling  prompted  another  way  of  reconciling  claimsw 

"  Perhaps  we  shall  have  no  children.  I  hope  we  shall  not.  And 
he  mi^ht  leave  the  estate  to  the  prettv  little  boy.  My  imcle  said 
that  Mr  Grandcourt  could  do  as  he  liked  with  the  estates.  Only 
when  Sir  Hugo  Mallinger  dies  there  wiU  be  enough  for  two.'* 

This  made  Mrs  Glasner  appear  quite  unreasonable  in  demanding 
that  her  boy  should  be  sole  neir ;  and  the  double  property  was  a 
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Kcanty  that  Giandconrf  b  marriage  would  do  her  no  wrong,  when 
the  wife  was  Gwendolen  Harleth  with  all  her  proud  resolution  not 
to  he  fairly  accused.  This  maiden  had  heen  accustomed  to  think 
herself  blameless:  other  persons  only  were  fiftulty. 

It  was  striking,  that  in  the  hold  which  this  arrament  of  her  doing 
no  wrong  to  Mrs  Qlasher  had  taken  on  her  mind,  her  repugnance  to 
the  idea  of  Grandcourt*8  past  had  sunk  into  a  subordinate  feeling. 
The  terror  she  had  felt  m  the  night  watches  at  overstepping  the 
border  of  wickedness  by  doing  what  she  had  at  first  felt  to  be  wrong, 
had  dulled  any  emotions  about  his  conduct.  She  was  thinkiTig  of 
him,  whatever  he  might  be,  as  a  man  over  whom  she  waa  going  to 
have  indefinite  power;  and  her  loving  him  having  never  been  a 
question  with  her,  any  agreeableness  ne  had  waa  so  much  gain. 
Poor  Gwendolen  had  no  awe  of  unmanageable  forces  in  the  state  of 
matrimony,  but  regarded  it  as  altogether  a  matter  of  management, 
in  which  she  woula  know  how  to  act.  In  relation  to  Grandcourt's 
past  she  encouraged  new  doubts  whether  he  were  likelv  to  have 
aiffered  much  from  other  men ;  and  she  devised  little  schemes  for 
learning  what  was  expected  of  men  in  generaL 

But  whatever  else  might  be  true  m  the  world,  her  hair  was 
dressed  suitablv  for  riding,  and  she  went  down  in  her  riding-habit, 
to  avoid  delay  before  getting  on  horseback.  She  wanted  to  have  her 
blood  stirred  once  more  >vith  the  intoxication  of  youth,  and  to  recover 
the  daring  with  which  she  had  been  used  to  think  of  her  course  in  life. 
Already  a  load  was  lifted  off  her ;  for  in  daylight  and  activity  it  was 
leas  oppressive  to  have  doubts  about  her  choice,  than  to  feel  that  she 
had  no  choice  but  to  endure  insignificance  and  servitude. 

**Qo  back  and  make  yourself  look  like  a  duchess,  mamma,"  she 
snd,  turning  suddenly  as  she  was  going  down-stairs.     ^*  Put  vour 

?>int-lace  over  your  head.  I  must  have  you  look  like  a  duchess. 
OQ  must  not  take  things  humbly,'* 

When  Grandcourt  raised  her  left  hand  gently  and  looked  at  the 
ring,  she  said  cravely,  "  It  was  very  good  of  you  to  liiink  of  every- 
thing and  send  me  that  packet." 

"  You  will  tell  me  if  tiiere  is  anything  I  forget  ? "  he  said,  keeping 
the  hand  softly  within  his  own.     '*  I  wiU  do  anything  you  wish.^ 

''But  I  am  very  unreasonable  in  my  wishes,"  said  Gwendolen, 
smiling. 

**  Yes,  I  expect  that    Women  always  are." 

^  Then  I  will  not  be  unreasonable,"  said  Gwendolen,  takine  away 
her  hand  and  tossing  her  head  saucily.  **  I  will  not  be  told  that  I 
am  what  women  always  are." 

**  I  did  not  say  that,"  said  Grandcourt,  looking  at  her  with  his 
nsoal  gravity.    *^  You  are  what  no  other  woman  is/' 

**  And  what  is  that,  pray  1 "  said  Gwendolen,  moving  to  a  distance 
with  a  little  air  of  menace. 

Grandcourt  made  his  pause  before  he  answered.  *'You  are  the 
woman  I  love.*' 
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*^  Oh  what  nice  epeeches ! "  said  Gwendolen,  laughing.  The  eenae 
of  that  love  which  he  must  once  have  given  to  another  woman  under 
strange  ciicnmatances  was  getting  famfliar. 

''Give  me  a  nice  speech  in  return.  Say  when  we  are  to  be 
married." 

**  Not  jet.  Not  till  we  have  had  a  gallop  over  the  downs.  I  am 
BO  thirsty  for  that,  I  can  think  of  nothmg  else.  I  wish  the  hunting 
had  begun.  Sunday  the  twentieth,  twenty-seventh,  Monday,  Tues- 
day." Gwendolen  was  counting  on  her  fingers  with  the  prettiest  nod 
while  she  looked  at  Grandconrt,  and  at  last  swept  one  pakn  over  the 
other  while  she  said  triumphantly,  ^^  It  will  begm  in  ten  days ! " 

"  Let  us  be  married  in  ten  days,  then,"  said  Grandconrt,  ^  and  we 
shall  not  be  bored  about  the  stables.'' 

'<  What  do  women  always  say  in  answer  to  that  ? "  said  Gwendolen, 
mischievously. 

"  They  agree  to  it/'  said  the  lover,  rather  off  his  ffuard. 

**  Then  I  will  not ! "  said  Gwendolen,  taking  up  her  gauntlets  and 
putting  them  on,  while  she  kept  her  eyes  on  him  with  gathering  fun 
in  them. 

The  scene  was  pleasant  on  both  sides.  A  cruder  lover  would  have 
lost  the  view  of  iier  pretty  ways  and  attitudes,  and  spoiled  all  by 
stupid  attempts  at  caresses,  utterly  destructive  of  drama.  Grandcourt 
preferred  the  drama ;  and  Gwendolen,  left  at  ease,  found  her  spirits 
rising  continually  as  she  played  at  reigning.  Perhaps  if  Klesmer 
had  seen  more  of  her  in  this  unconscious  ]und  of  actmg,  instead  of 
when  she  was  trying  to  be  theatrical,  he  might  have  rated  her  chance 
hi^er. 

W  hen  they  had  had  a  glorious  gallop,  however,  she  was  in  a  state 
of  exhilaration  that  disposed  her  to  think  well  of  hastening  the  mar- 
riage which  would  make  her  life  all  of  a  piece  with  this  splendid 
kind  of  enjoyment  She  would  not  debate  any  more  about  an  act 
to  which  she  had  committed  herself ;  and  she  consented  to  fix  the 
wedding  on  that  day  three  weeks,  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of 
fulfilling  the  customary  laws  of  the  troiuseau. 

Lush,  of  course,  was  made  aware  of  the  engagement  by  abundant 
signs,  without  being  formally  told.  But  he  expected  some  communi- 
cation as  a  consequence  of  i^  and  after  a  few  days  he  became  rather 
impatient  under  Grandcourt's  silence,  feeling  sure  that  the  change 
would  affect  his  personal  prospects,  and  Wishing  to  know  exactly  how. 
His  tactics  no  longer  included  anv  opposition — ^which  he  did  not  love 
for  its  own  sake.  He  might  easily  cause  Grandcourt  a  great  deal  of 
annoyance,  but  it  would  be  to  his  own  injury,  and  tb  create  annoy- 
ance was  not  a  motive  with  him.  Miss  Uwendolen  he  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  been  sorry  to  frustrate  a  little,  but — after  all  there 
was  no  knowing  what  would  come.  It  was  nothing  new  that  Grand- 
"TBOurt  should  show  a  perverse  wilfiilneas ;  yet  in  his  freak  about  this 
girl  he  struck  Lush  rather  newly  as  something  like  a  man  who  was 
fey — ^led  on  by  an  ominous  fatali^;  and  that  one  bom  to  his  fortune 
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Bhoold  make  a  worse  boBmeaB  of  his  life  than  was  necessaxr,  Beemed 
really  pitiable.  Having  protested  against  the  marriage,  Lush  had 
a  second-sight  for  its  evu  consequences.  Grandcourt  had  been  taking 
the  pains  to  write  letters  and  ^ve  orders  himself  instead  of  emplo^g 
Lush ;  and  appeared  to  be  ignoring  his  usefulness,  even  choosing, 
against  the  habit  of  years,  to  brealdiast  alone  in  his  dressing-room. 
Bat  a  tSte-d-tSte  was  not  to  be  avoided  in  a  house  empty  of  guests ; 
and  Lush  hastened  to  use  an  opportunity  of  saying — it  was  one  day 
after  dinner,  for  there  were  difficulties  in  Qrandcourt's  dining  at 
Offendene — 

''And  when  is  the  marriage  to  take  place  ? " 

**  Grandcourt,  who  drank  little  wine,  had  left  the  table  and  was 
lonnginff,  while  he  smoked,  in  an  easy-chair  near  the  hearth,  where 
a  fire  of  oak  boughs  was  gaping  to  its  glowing  depths,  and  edcing 
them  with  a  delicate  tint  of  ashes  delightful  to  benold.  The  chair 
of  red-brown  velvet  brocade  was  a  becoming  backgroimd  for  his  ^e- 
tinted  well-cut  features  and  exquisite  long  hands :  omitting  tlfe  cigar, 
you  might  have  imagined  him  a  portrait  by  Moroni,  who  would  have 
rendered  wonderfully  the  impenetrable  gaze  and  air  of  distinction ; 
and  a  portrait  by  that  great  master  would  have  been  quite  as  lively 
a  companion  as  Grandcourt  was  disposed  to  be.  But  he  answered 
without  unusual  delay. 

"OnthetentL" 

"  I  suppose  you  intend  to  remain  here." 

**  We  snail  go  to  Hyelands  for  a  little  while  ;  but  we  shall  return 
here  for  the  sake  of  the  hunting." 

After  this  word  there  was  the  languid  inarticulate  sound  freouent 
with  Grandcourt  when  he  meant  to  continue  speaking,  and  Lush 
waited  for  something  more.  Nothing  came,  and  ne  was  going  to  ^ut 
another  question,  when  the  inarticulate  sound  began  again  and  in- 
troduced the  mildly-uttered  suggestion — 

"  You  had  better  make  some  new  anangement  for  yourself." 

"  What !  I  am  to  cut  and  run  9 "  satd/Lush,  prepared  to  be  good- 
tempered  on  the  occasion. 

''  Something  of  that  kind." 

''The  bride  objects  to  me.  I  hope  she  wiU  make  up  to  you  for 
the  want  of  my  services." 

T  can't  help  your  being  so  damnably  disagreeable  to. women," 
said  Grandcourt,  in  soothing  apology. 

"  To  one  woman,  if  you  ^ease." 

"  It  makes  no  dinerence,  since  she  is  the  one  in  question." 

"  I  suppose  I  am  not  to  be  turned  adrift  after  fifteen  years  without 
Bomeprovision." 

"  You  must  have  saved  something  out  of  me." 

"  Deuced  little.    I  have  often  saved  something  for  you." 

^  You  can  have  three  hundred  a-vear.  But  you  must  live  in  town 
and  be  ready  to  look  after  things  for  me  when  I  want  you.  I  shall 
be  lather  hard  up." 
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'*  If  yott  are  not  going  to  be  at  Ryelands  this  winter,  I  might  ran 
down  there  and  let  you  know  how  Swinton  goes  on.'' 

'^  If  you  like.  I  don't  care  a  toss  where  you  are,  b6  that  you  keep 
out  of  sight" 

"Much  obliged,"  said  Lush,  able  to  take  the  affair  more  easily 
than  he  had  expected.  He  was  supported  by  the  secret  belief  that 
he  should  by-and-by  be  wanted  as  much  as  ever. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  not  object  to  packing  up  as  soon  as  possible,*' 
said  Grandcourt  "  The  Toiringtons  are  coming,  and  Miss  Harle^ 
will  be  ridii\g  over  here." 

'*  With  all  my  heart.    Can't  I  be  of  use  in  going  to  Qadsmere  1 " 

"  No.    I  am  going  myself." 

"  About  your  being  rather  hard  up.  Have  you  thought  of  that 
plan ^" 

"  Just  leave  me  alone,  will  you  ? "  said  Qrandcourt^  in  his  lowest 
audible  tone,  tossing  his  cigar  into  the  fire,  and  rising  to  walk  away. 

He  8|>ent  the  evening  in  the  solitude  of  the  smaller  drawins-room, 
where,  with  various  new  publications  on  the  table,  of  the  kind  a 

gentleman  may  like  to  have  at  hand  without  touching,  he  employed 
imself  (as  a  philosopher  might  have  done)  in  sitting  meditatively 
on  a  sofa  and  abstaining  from  literature — ^political,  comic,  c^^nical, 
or  romantic.  In  this  way  hours  may  pass  surprisingly  soon,  without 
the  arduous  invisible  chase  of  philosophy ;  not  &om  love  of  thought, 
but  from  hatred  of  effort — ^from  a  state  of  the  inward  world,  some- 
thing like  premature  age,  where  the  need  for  action  lapses  into  a 
mere  image  of  what  has  been,  is,  and  may  or  might  be;  where  im- 
pulse is  bom  and  dies  in  a  phantasmal  world,  pausing  in  rejection 
even  of  a  shadowy  fulfilment.  That  is  a  condition  which  often 
comes  with  whitening  hair ;  and  sometimes,  too,  an  intense  obstinacy 
and  tenacity  of  rule,  like  the  main  trunk  of  an  exorbitant  egoism, 
conspicuous,  in  proportion  as  the  varied  susceptibilities  of  younger 
years  are  stripped  away. 

But  Grandcourf  s  hair,  though  he  had  not  much  of  it,  was  of  a  fine 
sunny  blond,  and  his  moods  were  not  entirely  to  be  explained  as  ebb- 
ing energy.  We  mortals  have  a  strange  spiritual  chemistry  going  on 
within  us,  so  that  a  lazy  stagnation  or  even  a  cottony  nulkiness  may 
be  preparing  one  knows  not  what  biting  or  explosive  material.  The 
navvy  waking  from  sleep  and  without  malice  heaving  a  stone  to 
crush  the  life  out  of  his  still  sleeping  comrade,  is  understood  to  lack 
the  trained  motive  which  makes  a  cnaracter  mirly  calculable  in  its 
actions ;  but  by  a  roundabout  course  even  a  gentleman  may  make 
of  himself  a  chancy  personage,  raising  an  imcertainty  as  to  what  he 
may  do  next,  wMch  sadly  spoils  companionship. 

Grandcourfs  thoughts  this  evening  were  like  the  circlets  one 
sees  in  a  dark  pool  continually  dying  out  and  continually  started 
again  by  some  impulse  from  below  the  surface.  The  deeper  central 
impulse  came  horn  the  ima^  of  Gwendolen ;  but  the  thoughts  it 
stirred  would  be  imperfectly  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  the  amatoiy 
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poets  of  all  aoes.  It  was  characteristic  that  he  got  none  of  his  satis- 
&ction  from  me  helief  that  Gwendolen  was  in  loTe  with  him ;  and 
that  loTe  had  oyercome  the  jealous  resentment  which  had  made  her 
run  away  from  him.  On  the  contrary,  he  believed  that  this  girl  was 
rather  exceptional  in  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  his  assiduous  atten- 
tion to  her,  she  was  not  in  loye  with  lum ;  and  it  seemed  to  him 
▼eij  likely  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  sudden  poverty  which  had 
come  over  her  family,  she  would  not  have  accepted  him.  From  the 
very  first  there  had  been  an  exasperating  fascmation  in  the  tricksi- 
ness  with  which  she  had — ^not  met  his  advances,  but — wheeled  away 
from  them.  She  had  been  brought  to  accept  him  in  spite  of  every- 
thing— ^broiicht  to  kneel  down  uke  a  horse  under  traming  for  the 
arena,  thougn  she  might  have  an  objection  to  it  all  the  while.  On 
the  whole,  Grandcourt  got  more  pleasure  out  of  this  notion  than  he 
could  have  done  out  of  winning  a  girl  of  whom  he  was  sure  that  she 
bad  a  strong  inclination  for  him  personally.  And  yet  this  pleasure 
in  mastering  reluctance  flourishea  along  with  the  habitual  persuasion 
that  no  woman  whom  he  favoured  could  be  quite  indifferent  to  his 
peisonal  influence ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  not  imlikely  that  by-and- 
bv  Gwendolen  might  be  more  enamoured  of  him  than  he  of  her. 
In  any  case  she  would  have  to  submit ;  and  he  enjoyed  thinking  of 
her  as  his  future  wife,  whose  pride  and  spirit  were  suited  to  com- 
mand every  one  but  himself.  He  had  no  taste  for  a  woman  who 
was  all  tenderness  to  him,  full  of  petitioning  solicitude  and  willing 
obedience.  He  meant  to  be  master  of  a  woman  who  would  have 
liked  to  master  him,  and  who  perhaps  would  have  been  capable  of 
mastering  another  man. 

Lush,  naving  failed  in  his  attempted  reminder  to  Grandcourt, 
thought  it  well  to  communicate  with  Sir  Hugo,  in  whom,  as  a  man 
having  perhaps  interest  enough  to  command  the  bestowal  of  some 
place  where  the  work  was  light,  gentlemanly,  and  not  ill>paid,  he 
was  anxious  to  cultivate  a  sense  of  friendly  obligation,  not  feeling  at 
all  secure  against  the  future  need  of  such  a  place.  He  wrote  the 
following  letter,  and  addressed  it  to  Park  Lane,  whither  he  knew  the 
£unily  luid  returned  from  Leubronn : — 

"Mt  dear  Sir  Hugo, — Since  we  came  home  the  marriage  has 
been  absolutely  decided  on,  and  is  to  take  place  in  less  than  three 
weeks.  It  is  so  far  the  worse  for  him  that  her  mother  has  lately 
lost  all  her  fortune,  and  he  will  have  to  find  supplies.  Grandcourt, 
I  know,  is  feeling  the  want  of  cash ;  and  unless  some  other  plan  is 
resorted  to,  he  wm  be  raising  mon^  in  a  foolish  way.  I  am  going 
to  leave  Diplow  immediately,  and  I  shall  not  be  aole  to  start  the 
topic.  What  I  should  advise  is,  that  Mr  Deronda,  who  I  know  has 
your  confidence,  should  propose  to  come  and  pay  a  short  visit  here, 
according  to  invitation  (there  are  Roing  to  be  other  people  in  the 
house),  and  that  you  should  put  nim  fully  in  possession  of  your 
wishes  and  the  possible  extent  of  your  offer.    Then,  that  he  should 
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introduce  the  subject  to  Grandoourt  so  as  not  to  imply  that  you 
suspect  any  particular  want  of  money  on  his  part,  but  only  that 
there  is  a  strong  wish  on  yours.  What  I  have  formerly  said  to  him 
has  been  in  the  wav  of  a  conjecture  that  tou  might  be  willing  to 
give  a  good  sum  for  his  chance  of  Diplow ;  but  if  Mr  Deronda  came 
armed  with  a  definite  o£fer,  that  would  take  another  sort  of  hold. 
Ten  to  one  he  will  not  close  for  some  time  to  come ;  but  the  pro- 
posal will  have  got  a  stronger  lodgment  in  his  mind  ;  and  though  at 
present  he  has  a  great  notion  of  the  hunting  here,  I  see  a  likelihood, 
under  the  circumstances,  that  he  will  get  a  distaste  for  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  there  will  be  the  notion  of  the  money  sticking  by  mm 
without  being  uiged.  I  would  bet  on  your  ultimate  success^  As  I 
am  not  to  be  exiled  to  Siberia,  but  am  to  be  within  call,  it  is  possible 
that,  by-and-by,  I  may  be  of  more  service  to  you.  But  at  present  I 
can  thmk  of  no  medium  so  good  as  Mr  Deronda.  Nothmg  puts 
Grandcourt  in  worse  humour  than  having  the  lawyers  thrust  taeiT 
paper  under  his  nose  uninvited. 

"  Trusting  that  your  visit  to  Leubronn  has  put  you  in  excellent 
condition  for  the  winter,  I  remain,  my  dear  Sir  Hugo,  yours  very 
faithfully,  Thomas  Craniceb  Lush.'' 

Sir  Hugo,  having  received  this  letter  at  breakfast,  handed  it  to 
Deronda,  who,  though  he  had  chambers  in  town,  was  somehow  hardly 
ever  in  them.  Sir  Hugo  not  being  contented  without  him.  The 
chatl^  baronet  would  have  liked  a  young  companion  even  if  there 
had  been  no  peculiar  reasons  for  attacmuent  oetween  them:  one 
with  a  fine  hannonious  imspoiled  face  fitted  to  keep  up  a  cheexf  ul 
view  of  posterity  and  inheritance  generally,  notwithstanding  par- 
ticular disappointments;  and  his  affection  for  Deronda  was  not 
diminished  oy  the  deep-lying  though  not  obtrusive  difference  in 
their  notions  and  tastes.  Peniaps  it  was  all  the  stronger;  acting  as 
the  same  sort  of  difference  does  between  a  man  and  a  woman  in 

giving  a  piquancy  to  the  attachment  which  subsists  in  spite  of  it 
ir  Hugo  did  not  think  unapprovingly  of  himself ;  but  he  looked  at 
men  and  society  from,  a  liberal-menagerie  point  of  view,  and  he  had 
a  certain  pride  in  Deronda's  dilRering  from  him,  which,  if  it  had 
found  voice,  might  have  said — ''You  see  this  fine  young  fellow — 
not  such  as  you  see  every  day,  is  he  1 — ^he  belongs  to  me  in  a  sort  of 
way,  I  brougnt  him  up  from  a  child ;  but  you  would  not  ticket  him 
off  easily,  he  has  notions  of  his  own,  and  he's  as  far  as  the  poles 
asunder  from  what  I  was  at  his  age.**  This  state  of  feeling  was  &ept 
up  by  the  mental  balance  in  Deronda,  who  was  moved  by  an  affec- 
tionateness  such  as  we  are  apt  to  call  feminine,  disposing  him  to 
yield  in  ordin^  details,  while  he  had  a  certain  inflexibility  of  judg- 
ment, an  independence  of  opinion,  held  to  be  rightfully  masculine. 

When  he  had  read  the  letter,  he  returned  it  without  speaking, 
inwardly  wincing  under  Lush's  mode  of  attributing  a  neutral  use- 
fulneas  to  him  in  the  family  afiiairs. 
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"  Wliat  do  you  say,  Dan  ?  It  vould  be  pleasant  enough  for  yon. 
Yim  have  not  seen  the  place  for  a  good  many  years  now,  and  you 
might  have  a  fisunous  run  with  the  haiiiers  if  you  went  down  next 
week^"  said  Sir  Hugo. 

^  I  should  not  go  on  that  account,"  said  Deronda,  buttering  his 
bread  attentively.  He  had  an  objection  to  this  tnuuparent  kind  of 
persuasiveness,  which  all  intelligent  animals  are  seen  to  treat  with 
indifference.  If  he  went  to  Diplow  he  should  be  doing  something 
disagreeable  to  oblige  Sir  Huga 

^I  think  Lush's  notion  is  a  good  one.  And  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
lose  the  occasion." 

^  That  is  a  different  matter — ^if  you  think  my  going  of  importance 
to  your  object,"  said  Deronda,  still  with  that  fuoofhess  of  manner 
which  implied  some  suppression.  He  knew  that  the  baronet  had  set 
his  heart  on  the  a£fair. 

^Why,  you  will  see  the  fair  gambler,  the  Leubronn  Diana,  I 
shouldn't  wonder,"  said  Sir  Hugo,  gaily.  ^  We  shall  have  to  invite 
her  to  the  Abbey,  when  they  are  married,  Louisa,"  he  added,  turning 
to  Lady  Mallinger,  as  if  she  too  had  read  the  letter. 

"  I  cannot  conceive  whom  you  mean,"  said  Lady  Mallinger,  who  in 
fact  had  not  been  listening,  her  mind  having  been  taken  up  with  her 
first  sips  of  coffee,  the  objectionable  cuff  of  her  deeve,  and  the  neces- 
titj  of  carrying  Theresa  to  the  dentist — ^innocent  and  partly  laudable 
preoccupations,  as  the  gentle  ladVs  usually  were.  Should  her  ap- 
pearance be  inquired  arter,  let  it  be  said  that  she  had  reddish  blond 
nair  (the  hair  of  the  period),  a  small  Boman  nose,  rather  prominent 
blue  eyes  and  delicate  eyelids,  with  a  figure  which  her  thinner 
friends  called  fat,  her  hands  showing  curves  and  dimples  like  a  mag- 
nified baby's. 

*^  I  mean  that  Grandcourt  is  going  to  marry  the  girl  you  saw  at 
Leubronn— don't  you  remember  her — ^tlie  Miss  Harleth  who  used  to 
pLiy  at  roulette." 

^  Dear  me  I    Is  that  a  good  match  for  him  ?" 

**  That  depends  on  the  sort  of  goodness  he  wants,"  said  Sir  Hugo, 
smiling.  '^  However,  she  and  her  friends  have  nothing,  and  she  will 
bring  him  expenses.  It's  a  good  xflatch  for  my  purposes,  because  if 
I  am  willing  to  fork  out  a  sum  of  monev,  he  may  be  willing  to  give 
up  his  chance  of  Diplow,  so  that  we  shall  have  it  out  and  out,  and 
when  I  die  you  will  have  the  consolation  of  going  to  tibe  place  you 
would  like  to  go  to — wherever  I  may  go." 

^  I  wish  vou  would  not  talk  of  dying  in  that  light  way,  dear." 

"  It*8  rather  a  heavy  way,  Lou,  for  I  shall  have  to  pay  a  heavy 
sum — fortv  thousand,  at  least" 

**  But  why  are  we  to  invite  them  to  the  Abbey  ? "  said  Lady  Mal- 
linger.   ^*  I  do  not  like  women  who  gamble,  like  Lady  Cra^tone." 

**  Oh,  you  will  not  mind  her  for  a  week.  Besides,  she  is  not  like 
Lady  Cragstone  because  she  gambled  a  little,  any  more  than  I  am 
like  a  broker  because  I'm  a  Whig.    I  want  to  keep  Grandcourt  in 
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good  htimour,  and  to  let  him  see  plenty  of  this  place,  that  he  may 
mink  the  less  of  Diplow.  I  don't  Know  yet  whetner  I  shall  get  hivf^ 
to  meet  me  in  this  matter.  And  if  Dan  were  to  go  over  on  a  viait 
there,  he  might  hold  out  the  bait  to  him.  It  womd  be  doing  me  a 
great  service/'    This  was  meant  for  Deronda. 

"  Daniel  is  not  fond  of  Mr  Grandcourt,  I  think,  is  he  ? "  said  Lad j 
Mai  linger,  looking  at  Deronda  inquiringly. 

''  There  is  no  avoiding  everybody  one  doesn't  happen  to  be  fond 
of,"'said  Deronda.  "  I  will  go  to  Diplow — I  don't  ]mow  that  I  have 
anything  better  to  do — since  Sir  Hugo  wishes  it." 

"  That's  a  trump  ! "  said  Sir  Hugo,  well  pleased.  "  And  if  you 
don't  find  it  very  pleasant,  it's  so  much  experience.  Nothing  used 
to  come  amiss  to  me  when  I  waa  young.  You  must  see  men  and 
manners." 

*'  Yes  ;  but  I  have  seen  that  man,  and  something  of  his  manners 
too,"  said  Deronda. 

"  Not  nice  manners,  I  think,"  said  Lady  Mallinger. 

**  Well,  you  see  they  succeed  with  your  sex,"  said  Sir  Hugo,  pro- 
vokingly.  "  And  he  was  an  imcommonly  good-looking  fellow  wiien 
he  was  two  or  three  and  twenty — ^like  his  father.  He  doesn't  take 
after  his  father  in  marrying  the  heiress,  though.  If  he  had  got  Miss 
Arrowpoint  and  my  land  too,  confound  him,  he  wotdd  have  had  a 
fine  prmcipality." 

Deronda,  in  anticipating  the  projected  visit,  felt  less  disinclination 
than  when  consenting  to  it.    The  drama  of  that  girl's  marriage  did 
interest  him  :  what  he  had  heard  through  Lush  of  her  having  run 
away  from  the  suit  of  the  man  she  was  now  going  to  take  as  a  hus- 
band, had  thrown  a  new  sort  of  light  on  her  gam  oling  ;  and  it  was 
probably  the  transition  from  that  fevered  worldliness  into  poverty 
which  had  urged  her  acceptance  where  she  must  in  some  way  have 
felt  repulsion.    All  this  implied  a  nature  liable  to  difficulty  and 
struggle — elements  of  Hfe  wnich  had  a  predominant  attraction  for 
his  sympathy,  due  perhaps  to  his  early  pain  in  dwelling  on  the  con- 
jectured story  of  his  own  existence,    rersons  attracted  him,  as  Hans 
Meyrick  had  done,  in  proportion  to  the  possibility  of  his  defending 
them,  rescuing  them,  telling  upon  their  lives  with  some  sort  of 
redeeming  innuence ;  and  he  had  to  resist  an  inclination,  easily 
accountea  for,  to  withdraw  coldly  from  the  fortunate.    But  in  the 
movement  which  had  led  him  to  redeem  Gwendolen's  necklace  for 
her,  and  which  was  at  work  in  him  still,  there  was  something 
beyond  his  habitual  compassionate  fervour — something  due  to  the 
fascination  of  her  womannood.    He  was  verv  open  to  that  sort  of 
charm,  and  mingled  it  with  the  consciously  Utopian  pictures  of  his 
own  future ;  yet  any  one  able  to  trace  the  folds  oi  his  character 
might  have  conceived  that  he  would  be  more  likely  than  many  less 
passionate  men  to  love  a  woman  without  telling  her  of  it.    Sprinkle 
food  before  a  delicate-eared  bird :  there  is  nouiing  he  would  more 
willingly  take,  yet  he  keens  aloof,  because  of  his  sensibility  to 
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checks  which  to  you  are  imperceptible.  And  one  man  differs  from 
another,  as  we  all  differ  uom  the  Bosjesnian,  in  a  sensibility  to 
checka,  that  come  from  variety  of  needs,  spiritual  or  other.  It 
seemed  to  foreshadow  that  capability  of  reticence  in  Deronda  that 
his  imagination  was  much  occupied  with  two  women,  to  neither  of 
whom  would  he  have  held  it  possible  that  he  should  ever  make  love. 
Hans  Meyrick  had  laughed  at  him  for  having  something  of  the 
knight-errant  in  his  disposition  ;  and  he  would  have  found  his  proof 
if  be  had  known  what  was  just  now  going  on  in  Deronda's  mind 
about  Mirah  and  Gwendolen. 

He  wrote  without  delay  to  announce  the  Visit  to  Diplow,  and 
received  in  reply  a  polite  assurance  that  his  coming  would  give 
great  pleasure.  That  was  not  altogether  untrue.  Orandcourt 
thought  it  probable  that  the  visit  was  prompted  by  Sir  Huso's 
desire  to  court  him  for  a  purpose  which  ne  did  not  make  up  nis 
mind  to  resist ;  and  it  was  not  a  diBa^eable  idea  to  him  that  this 
fine  fellow,  whom  he  believed  to  be  his  cousin  under  the  rose,  would 
witness,  perhaps  with  some  jealousy,  Henleigh  Mallinger  Grand- 
court  play  the  commanding  part  of  betrothed  lover  to  a  splendid 
girl  whom  the  cousin  had  already  looked  at  with  admiration. 

Grandcourt  himself  was  not  jealous  of  anything  unless  it  threat- 
ened his  mastery — ^which  he  did  not  think  hunself  likely  to  lose. 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 

"  Sorely  wboerer  speaks  to  me  in  the  right  Toice, 
him  or  her  I  shall  follow, 
As  the  water  follows  the  moon,  silently, 
with  fluid  steps  anywhere  around  the  globe." 

~WaLT  WHITMAir. 

**  Now  my  cousins  are  at  Diplow,"  said  Grandcourt,  "  will  you  go 
there?  —  to-morrow?  The  carriage  shall  come  for  Mrs  Davilow. 
Tou  can  tell  me  what  you  would  like  done  in  the  rooms.  Things 
must  be  put  in  decent  order  while  we  are  away  at  Ryelands.  And 
to-morrow  is  the  only  day." 

He  was  sitting  sideways  on  a  sofa  in  the  drawing-room  at  Offen- 
dene,  one  hand  and  elbow  resting  on  the  back,  and  the  other  hand 
thrust  between  his  crossed  knees— in  the  attitude  of  a  man  who  is 
much  interested  in  watching  the  person  next  to  him.  Gwendolen, 
who  had  always  disliked  needlework,  had  taken  to  it  with  apparent 
zeal  since  her  engagement,  and  now  neld  a  piece  of  white  emoroid- 
ery  which  on  examination  would  have  shown  many  false  stitches. 
During  the  last  eight  or  nine  days  their  hours  had  been  chiefly  spent 
on  horseback,  but  some  margin  nad  always  been  left  for  this  more 
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difficult  sort  of  companionship,  which,  however,  Gwendolen  had  not 
found  disagreeable.  She  was  yeiy  well  satisfied  with  Qrandcourt. 
His  answers  to  her  Hvely  (questions  about  what  he  had  seen  and 
done  in  his  life,  bore  drawling  very  welL  From  the  first  she  had 
noticed  that  he  knew  what  to  say  ;  and  she  was  constantly  feeling 
not  only  that  he  had  nothing  of  the  fool  in  his  composition,  but  that 
bv  some  subtle  means  he  communicated  to  her  the  imnression  that 
all  the  folly  lay  with  other  people,  who  did  what  he  dia  not  care  to 
do.  A  man  who  seems  to  have  been  able  to  command  the  best,  has 
a  sovereign  power  of  depreciation.  Then  Grandcourf  s  behaviour  as 
a  lover  had  hardly  at  all  passed  the  limit  of  an  amorous  homage 
which  was  inobtrusive  as  a  wafted  odour  of  roses,  and  spent  all  its 
effect  in  a  gratified  vanity.  One  dav,  indeed,  he  had  kissed  not  her 
cheek  but  her  neck  a  little  below  her  ear  ;  and  Gwendolen,  taken 
h^  surprise,  had  started  up  with  a  marked  agitation  which  made 
hmi  rise  too  and  say,  "  I  b^  your  pardon---did  I  annoy  you  ?  ** 
'^  Oh,  it  was  nothing,"  said  Gwendolen,  rather  afraid  of  herself, 
"  only  I  cannot  bear — ^to  be  kissed  under  my  ear."  She  sat  down 
again  with  a  little  playful  laugh,  but  all  the  while  she  felt  her  heart 
beating  with  a  vague  fear :  she  was  no  longer  at  liberty  to  flout  him 
as  she  had  flouted  poor  Bex.  Her  agitation  seemed  not  uncompli- 
mentary, and  he  had  been  contented  not  to  transgress  again. 

To-day  a  slight  rain  hindered  riding  ;  but  to  compensate,  a  pack« 
age  hod  come  from  London,  and  Mrs  Davilow  had  just  left  the  room 
after  bringing  in  for  admiration  the  beautiful  things  (of  Grandcourfs 
ordering)  which  lay  scattered  about  on  the  tables.  Gwendolen  was 
just  then  enjoying  the  scenery  of  her  life.  She  let  her  hands  fedl  on 
ner  lap  and  said  with  a  pretty  air  of  perversity — 

"  why  is  to-morrow  the  only  dav  ? 

''Because  the  next  day  is  the  first  with  the  hounds,"  said 
Grandcourt. 

«  And  after  that  1 " 

"  After  that  I  most  go  away  for  a  couple  of  days — ^it's  a  bore — ^but 
I  shall  go  one  day  and  come  back  the  next."  Grandcourt  noticed  a 
change  m  her  face,  and  releasing  his  hand  from  under  his  knees, 
he  laid  it  on  hers  and  said,  "  You  object  to  my  going  away  1 " 

''  It  is  no  use  objecting,"  said  Gwendolen,  coldly.  She  was  resist- 
ing to  the  utmost  her  temptation  to  tell  him  that  she  suspected  to 
whom  he  was  going — and  the  temptation  to  make  a  clean  breast, 
speaking  without  restraint. 

"  Yes  it  is,"  said  Grandcourt,  enfolding  her  hand.    *'  I  will  put  off 

foing.  And  I  will  travel  at  night,  so  as  only  to  be  away  one  day." 
le  Miought  that  he  knew  the  reason  of  what  he  inwardly  called  this 
bit  of  temper,  and  she  was  particularly  feiscinating  to  nim  at  this 
moment 

"  Then  don't  put  off  going,  but  travel  at  night,"  said  Gwendolen, 
feeling  that  she  could  command  him,  and  finding  in  this  peremptori- 
uess  a  small  outlet  for  her  irritation. 
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*'  Then  you  will  go  to  Diplow  to-morrow  ? " 

^  Oh  yes,  if  you  wish  it,"  said  Qwendolen,  in  a  high  tone  of  care- 
less assent.  Her  concentration  in  other  feelings  had  really  hindered 
her  from  taking  notice  that  her  hand  was  bein^  held. 

"  How  you  treat  us  poor  devils  of  men  ! "  said  Qrandcourt,  lowei^ 
ing  his  tone.     ^  We  are  always  getting  the  worst  of  it" 

**  Are  you  1 "  said  Gwendolen,  in  a  tone  of  inquiry,  looking  at  Mm 
more  naively  than  usuaL  She  longed  to  believe  this  commonplace 
badinage  as  the  serious  truth  about  her  lover :  in  that  case,  she  too 
was  justified.  If  she  knew  everything,  Mrs  Glasher  would  appear 
more  blamable  than  Qrandcourt  ^'Are  you  always  getting  the 
worst  ?  • 

**  Yea,  Are  you  as  kind  to  me  as  I  am  to  you  ?  "  said  Qrandcourt, 
looking  into  her  eyes  with  his  narrow  gaze. 

Gwendolen  felt  herself  stricken.  She  was  conscious  of  havine 
received  so  much,  that  her  sense  of  command  was  checked,  and  sank 
away  in  the  perception  that,  look  around  her  as  she  might,  she  could 
not  turn  back  :  it  was  as  if  she  had  consented  to  mount  a  chariot 
where  another  held  the  reins ;  and  it  was  not  in  her  nature  to  leap 
out  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  She  had  not  consented  in  ignorance, 
and  all  she  could  say  now  would  be  a  confession  that  she  had  not 
been  ignorant  Her  ri^ht  to  explanation  was  gone.  All  she  had  to 
do  now  was  to  adjust  herself,  so  that  the  spikes  of  that  unwilling 
penance  which  conscience  imposed  should  not  gall  her.  With  a  sort 
of  mental  shiver,  she  resolutely  changed  her  mental  attitude.  There 
had  been  a  little  pause,  during  which  she  had  not  turned  away  her 
eyes  ;  and  with  a  sudden  hreAK.  into  a  smile,  she  said — 

^  If  I  were  as  kind  to  you  as  you  are  to  me,  that  would  spoil  your 
generosity :  it  would  no  longer  be  as  great  as  it  could  be — and  it  is 
Uiat  now." 

^  Then  I  am  not  to  ask  for  one  kiss,"  said  Qrandcourt,  contented 
to  pav  a  large  price  for  this  new  kind  of  love-making,  which  intro- 
duced marriage  bv  the  finest  contrast 

''  Not  one !  said  Gwendolen,  getting  saucy,  and  nodding  at  him 
defiantly. 

He  lifted  her  little  left  hand  to  his  lips,  and  then  released  it 
respectfully.  Clearly  it  was  faint  praise  to  say  of  him  that  he  was 
not  diHguBtin£[ :  he  was  almost  charming ;  and  she  felt  at  this 
moment  that  it  was  not  likely  she  could  ever  have  loved  another 
man  better  than  this  one.  His  reticence  gave  her  some  inexplicable, 
delightful  consciousness. 

"  Apropos,"  she  said,  taking  up  her  work  again, ''  is  there  anv  one 
besides  Captain  and  Mrs  Torrington  at  Diplow  1 — or  do  you  leave 
them  Ute-^Ute  f  I  suppose  he  converses  in  cigars,  and  she  answers 
with  her  chignon." 

^  She  has  a  sister  with  her,"  said  Qrandcourt,  with  his  shadow  of 
a  smile,  ^  and  there  are  two  men  besides— one  of  them  you  know, 
I  believe." 
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''  Ah,  then,  I  have  a  poor  opinion  of  him,"  said  Gwendolen,  shak- 
ing her  head. 

''You  saw  him  at  Lenbronn — young  Deronda — a  young  fellow 
with  the  MaUin^ers." 

Gwendolen  felt  as  if  her  heart  were  making  a  sudden  gamboL  and 
her  fingers,  which  tried  to  keep  a  firm  hold  on  her  work,  cot  cold. 

*'  I  never  spoke  to  him,"  she  said,  dreading  any  discernible  change 
in  herself^     "  Is  he  not  disagreeable  7 " 

^^  No,  not  particularly,''  said  Grandcourt,  in  his  most  languid  way. 
''  He  thinks  a  little  too  much  of  himself.  I  thought  he  had  been 
introduced  to  you." 

"  Na  Some  one  told  me  his  name  the  evening  before  I  came 
away ;  that  was  alL     What  is  he  ? " 

"  A  sort  of  ward  of  Sir  Hugo  Afallinger's.  Nothing  of  any  con- 
sequence." 

"  Oh,  poor  creature  !  How  very  unpleasant  for  him  ! "  said  Gwen- 
dolen, speaking  from  the  lip,  and  not  meaning  any  sarcasm.  "  I 
wonder  if  it  has  left  off  raining ! "  she  added,  rising  and  going  to 
look  out  of  the  window. 

Happily  it  did  not  rain  the  next  day,  and  Gwendolen  rode  to 
Diplow  on  Criterion  as  she  had  done  on  that  former  day  when  she 
returned  with  her  mother  in  the  carriase.  She  always  felt  the  more 
daiii]^  for  being  in  her  ridins-dreas ;  besides  having  the  agreeable 
belief  that  she  looked  as  well  as  possible  in  it — a  sustaining  con- 
sciousness in  any  meeting  which  seems  formidable.  Her  anger 
towards  Deronda  had  changed  into  a  superstitious  dread^lue,  per- 
haps, to  the  coercion  he  had  exercised  over  her  thought — ^lest  that 
first  interference  of  his  in  her  life  might  foreshadow  some  future 
influence.  It  is  of  such  stuff  that  superstitions  are  commonly  made : 
an  intense  feeling  about  ourselves  which  makes  the  evening  star 
shine  at  us  with  a  tlureat,  and  the  blessing  of  a  beggar  encourage  us. 
And  superstitious  cany  consequences  which  often  verify  their  hope 
or  their  foreboding. 

The  time  before  luncheon  was  taken  up  for  Gwendolen  by  going 
over  the  rooms  with  Mrs  Torrington  and  Mrs  Davilow ;  and  she 
thought  it  likely  tiiat  if  she  saw  Deronda,  there  would  hardly  be 
need  for  more  than  a  bow  between  them.  She  meant  to  notice  him 
as  little  as  possible. 

And  after  all  she  found  herself  under  an  inward  com^lsion  too 
strong  for  her  pride.  From  the  first  moment  of  their  being  in  the 
room  together,  she  seemed  to  herself  to  be  doing  nothing  but  notice 
him ;  everytiims  else  was  automatic  performance  of  an  habitual  part. 

Wlien  he  took  his  place  at  luncn,  Grandcourt  had  said,  "De- 
ronda, Miss  Harleth  tells  me  you  were  not  introduced  to  her  at 
Leubronn  ?  '* 

"  Miss  Harleth  hardly  remembers  me,  I  imagine,"  said  Deronda, 
looking  at  her  quite  simply,  as  they  bowed.  **  She  was  intensely 
occupied  when  i  saw  her. 
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NoWy  did  he  suppoee  that  she  had  not  suspected  him  of  being  the 
person  who  redeemed  her  necklace  ? 

**  On  the  contrary.  I  remember  you  very  well,"  said  Gwendolen, 
feeling  rather  nervous,  but  governing  herself  and  looking  at  him  in 
return  with  new  examination.  ''  You  did  not  approve  of  my  playing 
at  roulette." 

"  How  did  you  come  to  that  conclusion  ? "  said  Deronda,  gravel  v. 

"  Oh,  you  cast  an  evil  eye  on  my  play,"  said  Gwendolen,  with  a 
turn  of  ner  head  and  a  smile.  **  I  began  to  lose  as  soon  as  you  came 
to  look  on.    I  had  always  been  winning  till  then.'' 

**  Roulette  in  such  a  kennel  as  Leubronn  is  a  horrid  bore,"  said 
Grandcourt 

^  /  found  it  a  bore  when  I  began  to  loffe,"  said  Gwendolen.  Her 
face  was  turned  towards  Grandcourt  as  she  smiled  and  spoke,  but 
she  gave  a  sidelong  c:lance  at  Deronda,  and  saw  his  eyes  fixed  on  her 
with  a  look  so  gravely  penetratiog  that  it  had  a  keener  edge  for  her 
than  his  ironical  smile  at  her  losses — a  keener  edge  than  Klesmer's 
judgment.  She  wheeled  her  neck  round  as  if  she  wanted  to  listen 
to  what  was  being  said  bv  the  rest,  while  she  was  only  thinking  of 
Deronda.  His  face  had  tnat  disturbing  kind  of  form  and  expression 
which  threatens  to  affect  opinion — ^as  if  one's  standard  were  somehow 
wron^.  rWho  has  not  seen  men  with  faces  of  this  corrective  power 
till  they  frustrated  it  by  speech  or  action  ?)  His  voice,  heard  now 
for  the  first  time,  was  to  Grandcourt's  toneless  drawl,  which  had 
been  in  her  ears  every  day,  as  the  deep  notes  of  a  violoncello  to  the 
broken  discourse  of  poultry  and  other  lazy  gentry  in  the  afternoon 
sunshine.  Grandcourt,  she  inwardly  conjectured,  was  perhaps  right 
in  saying  that  Deronda  thought  too  much  of  himself : — a  favourite 
way  of  explainmg  a  superiority  that  humiliates.  However,  the  talk 
turned  on  the  rinderpest  and  Jamaica,  and  no  more  was  said  about 
roulette.  Graudcourt  held  that  the  Jamaican  negro  was  a  beastlv 
sort  of  baptist  Caliban  ;  Deronda  said  he  had  always  felt  a  little  with 
CaUban,  who  naturaUv  had  his  own  point  of  view  and  could  sing  a 
good  song ;  Mrs  Davilow  observed  that  her  lather  had  an  estate  in 
&u'badoes,  but  that  she  herself  had  never  been  in  the  West  Indies ; 
Mrs  Torrington  was  sure  she  should  never  sleep  in  her  bed  if  she 
lived  among  blacks ;  her  husband  corrected  her  by  saying  that  the 
blacks  would  be  manageable  enough  if  it  were  not  for  the  half- 
breeds  ;  and  Deronda  remarked  that  the  whites  had  to  thank  them- 
selves for  the  half-breeds. 

While  this  polite  pea-shooting  was  going  on,  Gwendolen  trifled 
with  her  jelly,  and  looked  at  every  speaker  in  turn  that  she  might 
feel  at  ease  in  looking  at  Deronda. 

**  I  wonder  what  he  thinks  of  me  really  ?    He  must  have  felt 

interested  in  me,  else  he  would  not  have  sent  me  my  necklace.     I 

wonder  what  he  thinks  of  my  marriage  1    What  notions  has  he  to 

make  him  so  grave  about  things  ?    Why  is  he  come  to  Diplow  1 " 

These  questions  ran  in  her  mind  as  the  voice  of  an  imeasy  longing 
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to  be  judged  by  Deronda  with  unmixed  admiration — a  longing  which 
had  had  its  seed  in  her  first  resentment  at  his  critical  glance.  Why 
did  she  care  so  mach  about  the  opinion  of  this  man  who  was 
*'  nothing  of  any  consequence  "  ?  She  nad  no  time  to  find  the  reason 
— she  was  too  much  engaged  in  caring.  In  the  drawing-room,  when, 
something  had  called  Grandcourt  away,  she  went  quite  unpremedi- 
tatedly  up  to  Deronda,  who  was  standing  at  a  table  apart,  turning 
over  some  prints,  and  said  to  him — 

"  Shall  you  hunt  to-morrow,  Mr  Deronda  1 " 

"  Yes,  I  believe  so." 

"  You  don't  object  to  hunting,  then  ? " 

*'  I  find  excuses  for  it  It  is  a  sin  I  am  inclined  to^when  I  can't 
get  boating  or  cricketing." 

<<Do  you  object  to  my  hunting?"  said  Gwendolen,  with  a  saucy 
movement  of  the  chin. 

"  I  have  no  right  to  object  to  anything  you  choose  to  do." 

"  You  thought  you  had  a  right  to  object  to  my  gambUng,"  per- 
aisted  Gwendolen. 

**  I  was  sorry  for  it.  I  am' not  aware  that  I  told  you  of  my  objec- 
tion," said  Deronda,  with  his  usual  directness  of  gaze — a  laige-eyed 
gravity,  innocent  of  any  intention.  His  eyes  had  a  peculiarity  wluch 
has  drawn  many  men  into  trouble ;  they  were  of  a  dark  yet  mild 
intensity,  which  seemed  to  express  a  special  interest  in  every  one  on 
whom  £e  fixed  them,  and  mi^ht  eaei^belp  to  bring  on  iL  thoee 
claims  which  ardently  sympatJietic  people  are  often  creating  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  need  help.  In  mendicant  fashion,  we  make  the 
goodness  of  others  a  reason  for  exorbitant  demands  on  them.  That 
sort  of  effect  was  penetrating  Gwendolen. 

"  You  hindered  me  from  gambling  again,*'  she  answered.  But  she 
had  no  sooner  spoken  than  she  blushed  over  face  and  neck ;  and 
Deronda  blushed  too,  conscious  that  in  the  little  affair  of  the  neck- 
lace he  had  taken  a  questionable  freedom. 

It  was  impossible  to  speak  further ;  and  she  turned  away  to  a 
window,  feehng  that  she  had  stupidly  said  what  she  had  not  meant 
to  say,  and  yet  being  rather  happy  that  she  had  plunged  into  tliis 
mutual  imderstaiicling.  Deronda  also  did  not  dislike  it.  Gwendolen 
seemed  more  decidedly  attractive  than  before ;  and  certainly  there 
had  been  changes  going  on  within  her  since  that  time  at  Leubronn : 
the  struggle  of  mind  attending  a  conscious  error  had  wakened  some- 
thing like  a  new  soul,  which  had  better,  but  also  worse,  possibilities 
than  her  former  poise  of  crude  self-confidence :  among  the  forces  she 
had  come  to  dreiul  was  something  within  her  that  troubled  satis- 
faction. 

That  evening  Mrs  Davilow  said,  "  Was  it  really  so,  or  only  a  joke 
of  yours,  about  Mr  Deronda*s  spoiling  your  play,  Gwen  ? " 

Her  curiosity  had  been  excited,  and  she  could  venture  to  ask  a 
question  that  cud  not  concern  Mr  Grandcourt 
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"  Ohy  it  merely  happened  that  he  was  looking  on  when  I  began 
to  loae^*'  said  Gwendolen,  carelessly.    "  I  noticed  him." 

"  I  don't  wonder  at  that :  he  is  a  striking  young  man.  He  puts 
me  in  mind  of  Italian  paintings.  One  woula  guess,  without  being 
told,  that  there  was  foreign  blo^  in  his  veins." 

"  Is  there  1 "  said  Gwendolen. 

**  Mrs  Torrington  says  so.  I  asked  particularly  who  he  was,  and 
she  told  me  that  his  mother  was  some  forei^er  of  high  rank." 

'^  His  mother  ?  "  said  Gwendolen,  rather  uiarply.  ''  Then  who  was 
his  father?" 

'*  Well— every  one  says  he  is  the  son  of  Sir  Hugo  Mallinger,  who 
brought  him  up;  though  he  passes  for  a  ward.  She  says,  if  Sir 
Hugo  Mallinger  could  have  aone  as  he  liked  with  his  estates,  he 
womd  have  lert  them  to  this  Mr  Deronda,  since  he  has  no  legitimate 
son." 

Gwendolen  was  silent;  but  her  mother  observed  so  marked  an 
effect  in  her  fiEico  that  she  was  angry  with  herself  for  having  repeated 
Mrs  Torrington's  gossip.  It  seemed,  on  reflection,  unsuited  to  the 
ear  of  her  daughter,  for  whom  Mrs  Davilow  disliked  what  is  called 
knowledge  of  tne  world ;  and  indeed  she  wished  that  she  herself  had 
not  had  any  of  it  thrust  upon  her. 

An  image  which  had  mmiediately  arisen  in  Gwendolen's  mind 
was  that  of  the  unknown  mother — ^no  doubt  a  dark-eyed  woman — 
probably  sad.  Hardly  any  face  could  be  less  like  Deronda's  than 
that  represented  as  Sir  Hugo's  in  a  crayon  portrait  at  Diplow.  A 
dark-eyed  beautiful  woman,  no  longer  young,  had  become  ^  stuff  o' 
the  conscience  *  to  Gwendolen. 

That  night  when  she  had  got  into  her  little  bed,  and  only  a  dim 
light  was  burning,  she  said — 

"  Mamma,  have  men  generally  children  before  they  are  married  ? " 

"No,  dear,  no,"  said  Mrs  Davilow.  "Why  do  you  ask  such  a 
question  1 "    (But  she  be^an  to  think  that  she  saw  the  why.) 

"K  it  were  so,  I  ought  to  know/'  said  Gwendolen,  with  some 
indignation. 

'*You  are  thinking  of  what  I  said  about  Mr  Deronda  and  Sir 
Hugo  Mallinger.    That  is  a  vtry  imusual  case,  dear." 

"  Does  Lady  Mallinger  know  ? " 

**  She  knows  enough  to  satisfy  her.  That  is  quite  clear,  because 
Mr  Deronda  has  livea  with  them." 

"  And  people  think  no  worse  of  him  ? " 

"  Well,  of  course  he  is  under  some  disadvantage :  it  is  not  as  if  he 
were  Lady  Mallinger's  son.  He  does  not  inherit  the  property,  and 
he  is  not  of  any  consequence  in  the  world.  But  people  are  not 
obliged  to  know  anything  about  his  birth ;  you  see,  ne  is  very  well 
received." 

*'  I  wonder  whether  he  knows  about  it ;  and  whether  he  is  angiy 
>*ith  his  father?" 

"  My  dear  child,  why  should  you  think  of  that  ? " 
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"Why?"  said  Qwendolen,  impetuously,  sitting  up  in  her  bed. 
^  Haven't  children  reason  to  be  angry  with  their  x>arent8  ?  How 
can  they  help  their  parents  marrying  or  not  marryins  1 " 

But  a  consciousness  rushed  upon  her,  which  maae  her  Ml  back 
again  on  her  pillow.  It  was  not  only  what  she  would  have  felt 
months  before — ^that  she  might  seem  to  be  reproachinfl;  her  mother 
for  that  second  marriage  of  hers ; — what  she  chiefly  &lt  now  was, 
that  she  had  been  led  on  to  a  condenmation.  which  seemed  to  make 
her  own  marriage  a  forbidden  thing. 

There  was  no  further  talk,  and  tm  sleep  came  over  her,  Gwendolen 
lay  struggling  with  the  reasons  against  that  marriage — treasons  which 
pressed  upon  her  newly  now  that  they  were  unexpectedly  mirrored 
m  the  story  of  a  man  whose  slight  relations  with  her  had,  by  some 
hidden  aflSuity,  bitten  themselves  into  the  most  permanent  layers  of 
feeling.  It  was  characteristic  that,  with  all  her  debating,  she  was 
never  troubled  by  the  question  whether  the  indefensibleness  of  her 
marriage  did  not  include  the  fact  that  she  had  accepted  Grandcourt 
solelv  as  the  man  whom  it  was  convenient  for  her  to  marry,  not  in 
the  least  as  one  to  whom  she  would  be  binding  herself  in  duty. 
Gwendolen's  ideas  were  pitiably  crude  ;  but  many  grand  difficulties 
of  life  are  apt  to  force  themselves  on  us  in  our  crudity.  And  to 
judge  wisely  I  suppose  we  must  know  how  things  appear  to  the 
unwise;  that  kind  of  appearance  making  the  larger  part  of  the 
world's  history. 

In  the  morning,  there  was  a  double  excitement  for  her.  She  was 
goin^  to  hunt,  from  which  scruples  about  propriety  had  threatened 
to  hmder  her,  until  it  was  found  that  Mrs  Torrington  was  horse- 
woman enough  to  accompany  her  : — agoing  to  himt  mr  the  first  time 
since  her  escapade  with  Rex ;  and  she  was  ^ing  again  to  see  Deronda, 
in  whom,  since  last  night,  her  interest  nad  so  gathered  that  she 
expected,  as  people  do  about  revealed  celebrities,  to  see  something 
in  nis  appearance  which  she  had  missed  before.  What  was  he  going 
to  be  ?  What  sort  of  life  had  he  before  him — he  being  nothing  (n 
any  consequence?  And  with  only  a  little  difference  in  events  he 
might  have  been  as  important  as  Grandcourt,  nay — her  imagination 
inevitably  went  in  that  direction — might  have  held  the  very  estates 
which  Grandcourt  was  to  have.  But  now,  Deronda  would  probably 
some  day  see  her  mistress  of  the  Abbey  at  Topping,  see  her  bearing 
the  title  which  would  have  been  his  own  wite's.  These  obvious, 
futile  thoughts  of  what  might  have  been,  made  a  new  epoch  for 
Gwendolen.  She,  whose  unquestioning  habit  it  had  been  to  take 
the  best  that  came  to  her  for  less  than  her  own  claim,  had  now  to 
see  the  position  which  tempted  her  in  a  new  light,  as  a  hard,  unfair 
exclusion  of  others.  What  she  had  now  heard  about  Deronda  seemed 
to  her  imagination  to  throw  him  into  one  group  with  Mrs  Glasher 
and  her  children ;  before  whom  she  felt  herselt  in  an  attitude  of 
apology— she  who  had  hitherto  been  surrounded  by  a  group  that  in 
her  opinion  had  need  be  apologetic  to  her.    Perhaps  Deronda  him> 
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self  was  thinkiiig  of  these  things.  Could  he  know  of  Mrs  Qlasher  ? 
If  he  knew  that  she  knew,  he  would  despise  her ;  but  he  could  have 
no  such  knowledge.  Would  he,  without  that,  despise  her  for  marry- 
ing Giandcourt  7  His  possible  judgment  of  her  actions  was  telling 
on  her  as  importunately  as  Ellesmers  judgment  of  her  powers ;  but 
she  found  laiger  room  for  resistance  to  a  disapproval  of  her  marriage, 
because  it  is  easier  to  make  our  conduct  seem  justifiable  to  ourselves 
than  to  make  our  ability  strike  others.  '*  How  can  I  help  it  ?  ^  is 
not  our  favourite  apology  for  incompetence.  But  Gwenaolen  felt 
some  strength  in  sayinp — 

**  How  can  I  help  wnat  other  people  have  done  7  Things  would 
not  come  ri^ht  if  I  were  to  turn  round  now  and  declare  that  I  would 
not  marry  Mr  Grandcourt."  And  such  turning  round  was  out  of  the 
question.  The  horses  in  the  chariot  she  had  mounted  were  going  at 
roU  speed. 

This  mood  of  youthful,  elated  desperation  had  a  tidal  recurrence. 
She  could  dare  anything  that  lay  before  her  sooner  than  she  could 
choose  to  go  backward  mto  hunuliation ;  and  it  was  even  soothing 
to  think  that  there  would  now  be  as  much  ill-doing  in  the  one  as  in 
the  other.  But  the  immediate  delightful  fact  was  the  hunt,  where 
she  would  see  Deronda,  and  where  he  would  see  her ;  for  always 
lurking  ready  to  obtrude  before  other  thoughts  about  him  was  the 
impression  that  he  was  very  much  interested  in  her.  But  to-day 
she  was  resolved  not  to  repeat  her  folly  of  yesterday,  as  if  ^he  were 
anxious  to  say  anything  to  him.  Indeed,  the  hunt  would  be  too 
absorbing. 

And  so  it  was  for  a  long  while.  Deronda  was  there,  and  within 
her  sight  very  often ;  but  this  only  added  to  the  stimulus  of  a 
pleasure  which  Gwendolen  had  only  once  before  tasted,  and  which 
seemed  likely  always  to  give  a  delight  independent  of  any  crosses, 
except  such  as  took  away  the  chance  of  riding.  No  accident  hap- 
pened to  throw  them  together;  the  run  took  them  within  con- 
venient reach  of  home,  and  in  the  agreeable  sombreness  of  the  grey 
November  afternoon,  with  a  long  stratum  of  yellow  light  in  the 
west,  Gwendolen  was  returning  with  the  company  from  Diplow, 
who  were  attending  her  on  the  way  to  Offendene.  Now  that  the 
sense  of  clorious  excitement  was  over  and  gone,  she  was  getting 
irritably  disappointed  that  she  had  had  no  opportunity  of  speaking 
to  Deronda,  wnom  she  would  not  see  again,  since  he  was  to  go  away 
in  a  couple  of  days.  .  What  was  she  goin^  to  say  ?  That  was  not 
qtdte  certain.  She  wanted  to  speak  to  hun.  Grandcourt  was  by 
her  side  ;  Mrs  Torrington,  her  husband,  and  another  gentleman  in 
advance  ;  and  Deronc&s  horse  she  could  hear  behind.  The  wish  to 
speak  to  him,  and  have  him  speaking  to  her  was  becoming  impe- 
rious ;  and  ^ere  was  no  chance  of  it  unless  she  simplj  asserted 
her  will  and  defied  everything.  Where  the  order  of  tnings  could 
;ive  way  to  Mies  Gwendolen,  it  must  be  made  to  do  so.  They 
lately  emexged  from  a  wood  of  pines  and  beeches,  where  the 
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twilight  stillness  had  a  repressing  effect,  which  increased  her  impa- 
tience. The  horse-hoofs  again  heard  behind  at  some  little  distance 
were  a  growing  irritation.  She  reined  in  her  horse  and  look^ 
behind  her ;  Grandcourt,  after  a  few  paces,  also  paused  ;  but  she, 
waving  her  whip  and  nodding  sideways  with  playful  imperiousnessy 
said,  ^  Gk)  on  !  I  want  to  speak  to  Mr  Deronda." 

Grandcourt  hesitated ;  but  that  he  would  have  done  after  any 
proposition.  It  was  an  awkward  situation  for  him.  No  gentleman, 
before  marriage,  could  give  the  emphasiB  of  refusal  to  a  command 
delivered  in  this  playful  way.  He  rode  on  slowly,  and  she  waited 
till  Deronda  came  up.  He  looked  at  her  with  tacit  inquiry,  and  she 
said  at  once,  letting  her  horse  go  alongside  of  his — 

^  Mr  Deronda,  you  must  enlisht^  my  ignorance.  I  want  to 
know  why  you  thought  it  wrong  for  me  to  gamble.  Is  it  becaose  I 
am  a  woman  ? " 

"  Not  altogether ;  but  I  regretted  it  the  more  because  you  were  a 
woman,"  said  Deronda,  with  an  irrepressible  smile.  Apparently  it 
must  be  understood  between  them  now  that  it  was  he  wno  sent  the 
necklace.  "  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  men  not  to  gamble.  It 
is  a  besotting  kind  of  taste,  likely  to  turn  into  a  dis^tse.  And, 
besides,  there  is  something  revolting  to  me  in  raking  a  heap  of 
money  together,  and  internally  chuckling  over  it,  when  others  are 
feeling  the  loss  of  it.  I  should  even  call  it  base,  if  it  were  more  than 
an  exceptional  lapse.  There  are  enough  inevitable  turns  of  fortune 
which  rnrce  us  to  see  that  our  gain  is  another's  loss  : — that  is  one  of 
the  ugly  aspects  of  life.  One  would  like  to  reduce  it  as  much  as  one 
could,  not  get  amusement  out  of  exa^erating  it."  Deronda's  voice 
had  gathered  some  indignation  while  he  was  speaking. 

'*  But  you  do  admit  that  we  can't  help  thmgs,"  said  Gwendolen, 
with  a  drop  in  her  tone.  The  answer  had  not  been  anything  like 
what  she  had  expected,  ''  I  mean  that  things  are  so  in  spite  of  us  ; 
we  can't  always  help  it  that  our  gain  is  anower's  loss." 

"  Clearly.    Because  of  that,  we  should  help  it  where  we  can." 

Gwendolen,  biting  her  lip  inside,  paused  a  moment,  and  then 
forcing  herselif  to  speak  with  an  air  of  playfulness  again,  said — 

"  But  why  should  you  regret  it  more  because  I  am  a  woman  1 " 

"  Perhaps  because  we  need  that  you  should  be  better  than  we  are," 

"  But  suppose  we  need  that  men  should  be  better  than  we  are," 
said  Gwendolen,  with  a  little  air  of  "  check  ! " 

"  That  is  rather  a  difficulty,"  said  Deronda,  smiling.  "  I  suppose 
I  should  have  said,  we  each  of  us  think  it  would  be  better  for  the 
other  to  be  good." 

"  You  see,  I  needed  you  to  be  better  than  I  was — and  you  thought 
so,"  said  Gwendolen,  nodding  and  laughing,  while  she  put  her  horse 
forward  and  joined  Grandcourt,  who  made  no  observation. 

"  Don't  you  want  to  know  what  I  had  to  say  to  Mr  Deronda  ? " 
said  Gwenaolen,  whose  own  pride  required  her  to  account  for  her 
conduct 
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"  A — no  *  said  Qrandconit,  coldly. 

'^  Now  that  is  the  first  impolite  word  7011  have  spoken — ^that  70U 
dont  wish  to  hear  what  I  had  to  say/'  said  Gwendolen,  playing  at 
a  pout. 

**  I  wish  to  hear  what  you  say  to  me — ^not  to  other  men/'  said 
Giandcourt. 

"Then  70U  wish  to  hear  this.  I  wanted  to  make  him  tell  me 
why  he  obiected  to  my  gambling,  and  he  gave  me  a  little  sermon." 

"  Tee — ^but  excuse  me  the  sermon."  If  Gwendolen  imagined  that 
Grandoourt  cared  about  her  speaking  to  Deronda,  he  wished  her  to 
underBtand  that  she  was  mistaken.  But  he  was  not  Ibnd  of  being 
told  to  ride  on.  She  saw  he  was  piqued,  but  did  not  mind.  She 
liad  accomplished  her  object  of  speaking  again  to  Deronda  before  he 
ndsed  his  nat  and  tum^  with  tne  rest  towards  Diplow,  while  her 
loTer  attended  her  to  Offendene,  where  he  was  to  bid  farewell  before 
a  whole  day's  absence  on  the  unspecified  journey.  Grandcourt  had 
spoken  truth  in  calling  the  journey  a  bore :  he  was  going  by  train 
toGadsmere; 


CHAPTER    XXX. 

No  penitence  and  no  conferaional : 

No  priest  ordains  it^  yet  they're  forced  to  dii; 

Amid  deep  ashes  of  their  Tanlshed  years. 

Imagine  a  rambling,  patchy  house,  the  beet  part  built  of  grey 
stone, tmd  red-tiled,  a  round  tower  jutting  at  one  of  the  comers,  the 
mellow  darkness  of  its  conical  roof  surmounted  by  a  weather-cock 
making  an  agreeable  object  either  amidst  the  gleams  and  greenth  of 
numner  or  the  low-hanging  clouds  and  snowy  branches  of  vdnter : 
the  grounds  shady  with  spreading  trees :  a  great  cedar  flourishing 
on  one  side,  backward  some  Scotch  firs  on  a  broken  bank  where  the 
roots  hung  naked,  and  beyond,  a  rookery :  on  the  other  side  a  pool 
overhung  with  bushes,  where  the  water-fowl  fluttered  and  screamed  : 
all  around,  a  vast  meadow  which  might  be  called  a  park,  bordered^ 
by  an  old  plantation  and  guarded  by  stone  lodges  which  looked  like' 
little  prisons.  Outside  the  gate  the  country,  once  entirely  rural  and 
lovely,  now  black  with  coal-mines,  was  chiefly  peopled  by  men  and 
l)Tetluen  with  candles  stuck  in  their  hats,  and  with  a  diabolic  com- 
plexion which  laid  them  peculiarly  open  to  suspicion  in  the  eyes  of 
the  children  at  Gadsmere — Mrs  Glasner's  four  beautiful  children, 
who  had  dwelt  there  for  about  three  years.  Now,  in  November, 
when  the  flower-beds  were  empty,  the  trees  leafless,  and  the  pool 
blackly  diivering,  one  might  have  said  that  the  place  was  sombrely 
in  keeping  witi^  the  black  roads  and  black  mounds  which  seemed  to 
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put  the  district  in  monming  ;— except  when  the  children  were  play- 
mg  on  the  gravel  with  the  dogs  for  their  companionB.  But  ^ira 
Qusher  luider  her  present  circumstances  liked  Qadsmere  as  well  as 
she  would  have  liked  any  other  abode.  The  complete  seclusion  of 
the  place,  which  the  unattractiveness  of  the  country  secured,  was 
exacUy  to  her  taste.  When  she  drove  her  two  pomes  with  a  wag- 
gonet  full  of  children,  there  were  no  gentry  in  carriages  to  be  met, 
only  men  of  business  in  gigs ;  at  church  there  were  no  eves  she 
cared  to  avoid,  for  the  curate's  wife  and  the  curate  himself  were 
either  ignorant  of  anything  to  her  disadvantage,  or  ignored  it :  to 
them  she  was  simply  a  widow  lady,  the  tenant  of  Gadsmere ;  and 
the  name  of  Grancicourt  was  of  little  interest  in  that  district  com- 
pared with  the  names  of  Fletcher  and  Gawcome,  the  lessees  of  the 
collieries. 

It  was  full  ten  years  since  the  elopement  of  an  Irish  officer's 
beautiful  wife  with  young  Grandcourt,  and  a  consequent  duel  where 
the  bullets  wounded  the  air  only,  had  made  some  little  noise.  Most 
of  those  who  remembered  the  affair  now  wondered  what  had  become 
of  that  Mrs  Glasher  whose  beauty  and  brilliancy  had  made  her 
rather  conspicuous  to  them  in  foreign  places,  where  she  was  known 
to  be  living  with  young  Grandcourt. 

That  he  should  have  disentangled  himself  from  that  connection 
seemed  only  natural  and  desirable.  As  to  her  it  was  thought  that  a 
woman  who  was  understood  to  have  forsaken  her  child  slong  with 
her  husband  had  probably  sunk  lower.  Grandcourt  had  of  course 
cot  weary  of  her.  He  was  much  given  to  the  pursuit  of  women  : 
But  a  man  in  his  position  would  by  this  time  desire  to  make  a  suit- 
able marriage  with  the  fair  young  daughter  of  a  noble  house.  Xo 
one  talked  of  Mrs  Glasher  now,  any  more  than  they  talked  of  the 
victim  in  a  trial  for  manslaughter  ten  years  before  :  she  was  a  lost 
vessel  after  whom  nobody  would  send  out  an  expedition  of  search ; 
but  Grandcourt  was  seen  in  harbour  with  his  colours  flying,  regis- 
tered as  seaworthy  as  ever. 

Yet  in  fact  Grandcourt  had  never  disentangled  himself  from  Mrs 
Glasher.  His  passion  for  her  had  been  the  strongest  and  most  last- 
ing he  had  ever  known;  and  though  it  was  now  as  dead  as  the 
music  of  a  cracked  flute,  it  had  left  a  certain  dull  disposedness, 
.which  on  the  death  of  her  husband  three  years  before  had  prompted 
in  him  a  vacillating  notion  of  marrying  her,  in  accordance  with  the 
understanding  often  expressed  between  them  during  the  days  of  his 
flrst  ardour.  At  that  early  time  Grandcourt  would  willingly  have 
paid  for  the  freedom  to  be  won  by  a  divorce;  but  the  husband 
would  not  oblice  him,  not  wanting  to  be  married  again  himself,  and 
not  wishing  to  have  his  domestic  habits  printed  in  evidence. 

The  altered  poise  which  the  years  had  Drought  in  Mrs  Glasher  was 
just  the  reverse.  At  first  she  was  comparatively  careless  about  the 
possibilitv  of  marria«;e.  It  was  enough  that  she  had  escaped  from  a 
disagreeable  husband  and  found  a  sort  of  bliss  with  a  lover  who  had 
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eompletelj  fascinated  her— yoniiff,  Handsome,  amoroxu,  and  ]rniig  in 
the  Dest  style,  with  equipage  and  conversation  en  mxtey  of  the  land 
to  be  expected  in  ;^oiing  men  of  fortmie  who  have  seen  eveiything. 
She  was  an  impassioned,  vivacious  woman,  fond  of  adoration,  exas- 
perated by  five  years  of  marital  rudeness ;  and  the  sense  of  release 
was  so  strong  upon  her  that  it  stilled  anxiety  for  more  than  she 
actually  enjoyed.  An  equivocal  i)osLtion  was  of  no  importance  to 
her  then;  she  had  no  envy  for  tne  honours  of  a  dull  diBro^arded 
wife:  the  one  spot  which  spoiled  her  vision  of  her  new  pleasant 
worldy  was  the  sense  that  she  had  left  her  three-year-old  boy,  who 
died  two  years  afterwards,  and  whose  first  tones  saying  ^  mamma " 
retained  a  difiierence  from  those  of  the  children  that  came  after.  But 
now  the  years  had  brought  manv  changes  besides  those  in  the  con- 
tour of  her  cheek  and  throat ;  and  that  Grandcourt  should  marrv  her 
hand  become  her  dominant  desire.  The  equivocal  position  which  she 
had  not  minded  about  for  herself  was  now  telling  upon  her  through 
her  children,  whom  she  loved  with  a  devotion  charged  with  the 
added  passion  of  atonement.  She  had  no  repentance  except  in  this 
direction.  If  Grandcourt  manied  her,  the  cnildren  would  be  none 
the  worse  off  for  what  had  passed :  they  would  see  their  mother  in 
a  disn^ed  position,  and  they  would  be  at  no  disadvantage  with  the 
worm:  her  son  would  be  made  his  father's  heir.  It  was  the  yearn- 
ing for  this  result  which  gave  the  supreme  importance  to  Grand- 
conrf  8  feeling  for  her ;  her  love  for  him  had  long  resolved  itself  into 
anxiety  that  ne  should  give  her  the  unique,  permanent  claim  of  a 
wife,  and  she  expected  no  other  happiness  in  marriage  than  the 
satisilEiction  of  her  maternal  love  and  pride — ^including  her  pride  for 
herself  in  the  presence  of  her  children.  For  the  sake  of  that  result 
she  was  prepi^ed  even  with  a  tragic  firmness  to  endure  anything 
quietlY  in  marriage ;  and  she  had  had  acuteness  enough  to  cherish 
Grandcourt's  flickering  purpose  negatively,  by  not  molesting  him 
with  passionate  appeals  and  with  scene-majonff.  In  her,  as  in  ever^ 
one  else  who  wanted  anything  of  him,  his  inciuculable  turns,  and  his 
tendency  to  harden  under  beseeching,  had  created  a  reasonable  dread : 
— a  slow  discovery,  of  which  no  presentiment  had  been  nven  in  the 
bearing  of  a  youthful  lover  with  a  fine  line  of  &ce  and  the  softest 
manners.  But  reticence  had  necessarily  cost  something  to  this  im- 
passioned woman^  and  she  was  the  bitterer  for  it.  There  is  no 
quailing — even  that  forced  on  the  helpless  and  injured — which  has 
not  an  ugly  obverse :  the  withheld  sting  was  gathering  venom.  She 
was  absolutely  dependent  on  Grandcourt ;  for  though  he  had  been 
alwa^  Hberal  in  expenses  for  her,  he  had  kept  eveiything  voluntair 
on  his  part ;  and  with  the  goal  of  marriage  before  her,  she  would  ask 
for  notning  less.  He  had  said  that  he  would  never  settle  anvthing 
except  by  wUl;  and  when  she  wps  thinking  of  alternatives  for  the 
future  it  often  occurred  to  her  that,  even  if  she  did  not  become 
Grandcourt* s  wife,  he  might  never  have  a  son  who  would  have  a 
legitimate  claim  on  him,  and  the  end  might  be  that  her  son  would 
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be  made  beir  to  the  best  part  of  his  estates.    No  son  at  that  early 
age  could  promise  to  have  moie  of  his  f&thei's  phynqus.    But  her 
becoming  Qrandcourf  s  wife  was  so  far  from  being  an  extravagant 
notion  of  possibility,  that  even  Lush  had  entertained  it,  and  nad 
said  that  he  would  as  soon  bet  on  it  as  on  any  other  likelihood  with 
regard  to  his  familiar  companion.     Lush,  indeed,  on  inferring  that 
Qiandcourt  had  a  preconception  of  using  nis  residence  at  Diplow  in 
order  to  win  Miss  Arrowpomt,  had  thought  it  well  to  fan  that  pro- 
ject, taking  it  as  a  tacit  renunciation  of  the  marriage  with  Mrs 
Glasher,  which  had  long  been  a  mark  for  the  hovering  and  wheeling 
of  Grandcourt's  caprice.     But  both  prospects  had  been  negatived  by 
Gwendolen's  appearance  on  the  scene ;  and  it  was  natural  enough 
for  Mrs  Glasher  to  enter  with  eagerness  into  Lush's  plan  of  hindering 
that  new  danger  by  setting  up  a  barrier  in  the  mind  of  the  girl  who 
was  being  sought  as  a  bride.     She  entered  into  it  with  an  eagerness 
which  had  passion  in  it  aa  well  as  purpose,  some  of  the  stored-up 
venom  delivering  itself  in  that  way. 

After  that,  she  had  heard  from  Lush  of  Gwendolen's  departure, 
and  the  probabilitv  that  all  danger  from  her  was  got  rid  of;  but 
there  had  been  no  letter  to  tell  her  that  the  danger  h»i  returned  and 
had  become  a  certainty.  She  had  since  then  written  to  Grandcourt  as 
she  did  habitually,  and  he  had  been  longer  than  usual  in  answering. 
She  was  inferring  that  he  might  intend  coming  to  Gadsmere  at  the 
time  when  he  was  actually  on  the  way ;  and  she  was  not  without 
hope — ^what  construction  of  another's  mind  is  not  strong  wishing 
equal  to  ? — ^that  a  certain  sickening  from  that  frustrated  courtship 
might  dispose  him  to  slip  the  more  easily  into  the  old  track  of 
intention. 

Grandcourt  had  two  grave  purposes  in  coming  to  Gadsmere :  to 
convey  the  news  of  his  approaching  marriage  in  person^  in  order  to 
make  this  first  difficulty  final ;  and  to  set  from  Lydia  nis  mother's 
diamonds,  which  long  ago  he  had  confided  to  her  and  wished  her  to 
wear.  Her  person  suited  diamonds  and  made  them  look  as  if  they 
were  worth  some  of  the  money  given  for  tliem.  These  particular 
diamonds  were  not  mountains  of  light — they  were  mere  peas  and 
haricots  for  the  ears,  neck,  and  hair;  but  they  were  worth  aome 
thousands,  and  Grandcourt  necessarily  wished  to  have  them  for  his 
wife.  Formerly  when  he  had  asked  Lydia  to  put  them  into  his 
keeping  again,  simply  on  the  ground  that  they  would  be  safer  and 
ought  to  be  aeposited  at  the  bank,  she  had  quietly  but  absolutely 
refused,  declaring  that  they  were  quite  safe ;  and  at  last  had  said, 
**  If  you  ever  marry  another  woman  I  will  give  them  up  to  her :  &m 
you  going  to  marry  another  woman?"  At  that  time  Grandcourt 
had  no  motive  which  urged  him  to  persist,  and  he  had  this  grace  in 
him,  that  the  disposition  to  exerci^  power  either  by  cowing  or  dij»- 
appointing  others  or  exciting  in  them  a  rage  which  they  d^^  not 
express — a  disposition  which  was  active  in  him  as  other  propensities 
became  langmd — ^had  always  been  in  abeyance  before  Lydia.    A 
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severe  inteTpieter  might  say  that  the  mere  facts  of  their  relation  to 
each  other,  the  melancholy  position  of  this  woman  who  depended  on 
Mb  will,  made  a  standing  oanquet  for  his  delight  in  dominating. 
Bat  there  was  something  else  than  this  in  his  forbearance  towards 
her :  there  was  the  surviving  though  metamorphosed  effect  of  the 
nower  she  had  had  over  him ;  and  it  was  this  effect,  the  fitful  dull 
lapse  towards  solicitatiouB  that  once  had  the  zest  now  missing  from 
life,  which  had  again  and  again  inclined  him  to  espouse  a  familiar 
past  rather  than  rouse  himself  to  the  expectation  of  novelty.  But 
now  novelty  had  taken  hold  of  him  and  urged  him  to  make  the 
most  of  it. 

Mrs  Glasher  was  seated  in  the  pleasant  room  where  she  habitually 
passed  her  mornings  with  her  children  round  her.  It  had  a  square 
projecting  window  and  looked  on  broad  gravel  and  grass,  sloping 
towards  a  little  brook  that  entered  the  pool.  The  top  of  a  low 
black  cabinet,  the  old  oak  table,  the  chairs  in  tawny  leather,  were 
littered  with  the  children's  toys,  books,  and  garden  garments,  at  which 
a  maternal  lady  in  pastel  looked  down  from  the  walls  with  smilins 
indulgence.  The  children  were  all  there.  The  three  girls,  seatea 
round  their  mother  near  the  window,  were  miniature  poitraits  of  her 
—dark-eyed,  delicate-featured  brunettes  with  a  rich  oloom  on  their 
cheeks,  uieir  little  nostrils  and  eyebrows  singularly  finished  as  if 
they  were  tiny  women,  the  eldest  being  barely  nine.  The  boy  was 
seated  on  the  carpet  at  some  distance,  bending  his  blond  head  over 
the  animals  from  a  Noah's  ark,  admonishing  them  separately  in  a 
voice  of  threatening  command,  and  occasionally  licking  the  spotted 
ones  to  see  if  the  colours  would  hold.  Josephine,  the  eldest,  was 
having  her  French  lesson ;  and  the  others,  with  their  dolls  on  their 
laps,  sate  demurely  enough  for  images  of  the  Madonna.  Mrs  Glasher^a 
toilet  had  been  made  very  carefufly — each  day  now  she  said  to  her- 
eelf  that  Qrandcourt  might  come  in.  Her  head,  which,  spite  of 
emaciation,  had  an  ineffaceable  beauty  in  the  fine  profile,  crisp 
carves  of  hair,  and  clearly-marked  eyebrows,  rose  impressively  above 
her  bronze-coloured  silk  and  velvet,  and  the  gold  necklace  which 
Qrandcourt  had  first  clasped  round  her  neck  years  ago.  Not  that 
she  had  any  pleasure  in  her  toilet ;  her  chief  thought  of  herself  seen 
in  the  glass  was,  "  How  changed  ! " — ^but  such  good  in  life  as  re- 
mained to  her  she  would  keep.  If  her  chief  wish  were  fulfilled,  she 
could  imagine  herself  getting  the  comeliness  of  a  matron  fit  for  the 
highest  rank.  The  little  faces  beside  her,  almost  exact  reductions  of 
her  own,  seemed  to  tell  of  the  blooming  curves  which  had  once  been 
where  now  was  sunken  pallor.  But  the  children  kissed  the  pale 
cheeks  and  never  found  tnem  deficient.  That  love  was  now  the  one 
end  of  her  life. 

Suddenly  Mrs  Glasher  turned  away  her  head  from  Josephine's 
book  and  listened.    ^*  Hush,  dear !  I  think  some  one  is  coming." 

Henleigh  the  boy  jumped  up  and  said,  *^  Mamma,  is  it  the  miller 
with  my  donkey  ? " 
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He  got  no  answer,  and  going  up  to  his  mamma's  knee  repeated  his 
question  in  an  insistent  tone.  But  the  door  opened,  and  the  servant 
announced  Mr  Grandcourt  Mis  Qlasher  rose  in  some  agitation. 
Henleigh  frowned  at  him  in  dis^t  at  his  not  being  the  miUer,  and 
the  three  little  girls  lifted  up  theur  dark  eves  to  him  timidly.  Thev 
had  none  of  them  any  particular  liking  for  this  friend  of  mamma  s 
— ^in  fact,  when  he  had  taken  Mrs  Glasher's  hand  and  then  turned 
to  put  his  other  hand  on  Henleigh's  head,  that  eneigetic  scion  began 
to  beat  the  Mend's  arm  away  with  his  fists.  The  little  girls  sub- 
mitted bashfully  to  be  patted  under  the  chin  and  kissed,  but  on  the 
whole  it  seemed  better  to  send  them  into  the  garden,  where  they 
were  presently  dancing  and  chatting  with  the  dogs  on  the  sraveL 

'^  How  far  are  you  come  V  said  Mrs  Glasher,  as  Grandcourt  put 
away  his  hat  and  overcoat. 

"  From  Diplow,''  he  answered  slowly,  seating  himself  opposite  her 
and  looking  at  her  with  an  imnoting  gaze  which  she  notecL 

"  You  are  tired,  then." 

''No,  I  rested  at  the  Junction — a  hideous  hole.  These  railway 
journeys  are  always  a  confounded  bore.  But  I  had  coffee  and 
smoked." 

Grandcourt  drew  out  his  handkerchief,  rubbed  his  face,  and  in 
returning  the  handkerchief  to  his  pocket  looked  at  his  crossed  knee 
and  blameless  boot,  as  if  any  stranger  were  opposite  to  him,  instead 
of  a  wonum  quivering  with  a  susflnae  which  evety  woid  i^d  look 
of  his  was  to  incline  towards  hope  or  dread.  But  he  was  really 
occupied  with  their  interview  and  what  it  was  likely  to  include. 
Imagine  the  difference  in  rate  of  emotion  between  this  woman  whom 
the  years  had  worn  to  a  more  conscious  dependence  and  sharper 
eagerness,  and  this  man  whom  they  were  dulling  into  a  more  and 
more  neutral  obstinacy. 

*'  I  expected  to  see  you — ^it  was  so  long  since  I  had  heard  from 
you.  I  suppose  the  weeks  seem  longer  at  Gadsmere  than  they  do 
at  Diplow."  said  Mrs  Glasher.  She  had  a  quick,  incisive  way  of 
speaking  tnat  seemed  to  go  with  her  features,  as  the  tone  and  timbre 
of  a  vioun  go  with  its  form. 

•*  Yes,"  drawled  Grandcourt.  "  But  you  found  the  money  paid 
into  the  bank." 

''Oh  ves,"  said  Mrs  Glasher,  curtly,  tingling  with  impatience. 
Always  before — at  least  she  fancied  so— Grandcourt  had  taken  more 
notice  of  her  and  the  children  than  he  did  to-day. 

"  Yes,"  he  resumed,  playing  with  his  whisker,  and  at  first  not 
looking  at  her,  "  the  time  has  cone  on  at  rather  a  rattling  pace  with 
me ;  generally  it  is  slow  enou^  But  there  has  been  a  good  deal 
happening,  as  you  know" — ^here  he  turned  his  eyes  upon  her. 

'^  What  do  I  know  ? "  said  she,  sharply. 

He  left  a  pause  before  he  said,  without  change  of  manner,  "  That 
I  was  thinking  of  marrying.    You  saw  Miss  Harleth  1  ** 

"  She  told  you  that  ? " 
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The  pale  cheeks  looked  even  paler,  perhaps  from  the  fierce  bright- 
ness in  the  eyes  above  them. 

'' No.  Lush  told  me"  was  the  slow  answer.  It  was  as  if  the 
thumb-screw  and  the  iron-boot  were  being  placed  by  creeping  hands 
within  siffht  of  the  expectant  victim. 

''  Qood  God !  say  at  once  that  you  are  goinc  to  many  her,"  she 
burst  out  passionately,  her  knee  shaking  ana  her  hands  tightly 
clasped. 

^  Of  course,  this  kind  of  thing  must  happen  some  time  or  other, 
Lydia,"  said  he ;  really,  now  the  thumb-screw  was  on,  not  wishing 
to  make  the  pain  worse. 

''  You  didirt  always  see  the  necessity." 

"  Perhaps  not.    I  see  it  now." 

In  those  few  undertoned  words  of  Qrandcourf  s  she  felt  as  absolute 
a  resistance  as  if  her  thin  fingers  had  been  pushing  at  a  fast-shut 
iron  door.  She  knew  her  helplessness,  and  shrank  from  testing  it 
by  any  appeal — shrank  from  crying  in  a  dead  ear  and  clinging  to 
dead  knees,  only  to  see  the  immovable  hcQ  and  feel  the  rigid  limbs. 
She  did  not  weep  nor  speak :  she  was  too  hard  pressed  by  the  sudden 
certainty  which  nad  as  much  of  chill  sickness  in  it  as  of  thought  and 
emotion.  The  defeated  clutch  of  struggling  hope  gave  her  m  these 
first  moments  a  horrible  sensation.  At  L^t  she  rose  with  a  spasmodic 
effort,  and,  unconscious  of  everything  but  her  wretchedness,  pressed 
her  forehead  against  the  hard  cold  ^ass  of  the  window.  The  chil- 
dren, playing  on  the  gravel,  took  tnis  as  a  sign  that  she  wanted 
them,  and  running  forward  stood  in  front  of  her  with  their  sweet 
iaces  upturned  expectantly.  This  roused  her:  she  shook  her  head 
at  them,  waved  them  off,  and  overcome  with  this  painful  exertion 
sank  back  in  the  nearest  chair. 

Grandcourt  had  risen  too.  He  was  doubly  annoyed — at  the  scene 
itself,  and  at  the  sense  that  no  imperiousness  of  his  could  save  him 
from  it;  but  the  task  had  to  be  gone  through,  and  there  was  the 
administrative  necessity  of  arrange  things  so  that  there  should  be 
as  little  annovance  as  possible  m  future.  He  was  leaning  against 
the  comer  of  the  fireplace.  She  looked  up  at  him  and  said 
bitterly — 

"  AH  this  is  of  no  consequence  to  you.  I  and  the  children  arc 
imi)ortunate  creatures.  You  wish  to  get  away  again  and  be  with 
Miss  Harleth." 

^  Don't  make  the  affair  more  disagreeable  than  it  need  be,  Lydia. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  harp  on  things  that  can't  be  altered.  Of  course  it*s 
deucedly  disagreeable  to  me  to  see  you  making  yourself  miserable. 
I've  taken  tms  journey  to  tell  you  what  you  must  make  up  your 
mind  to; — you  and  the  children  will  be  provided  for  as  usual; — 
and  there's  an  end  of  it" 

Silence.  She  dared  not  answer.  This  woman  with  the  intense 
eager  look  had  had  the  iron  of  the  mothei^s  anguish  in  her  soul,  and 
it  had  made  her  sometimes  capable  of  a  repression  harder  than 

a 
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shrieking  and  Btruggle.  Bat  underneath  the  silence  there  ^ras  an 
outlaah  of  hatred  and  yindictiveness :  she  wished  that  the  raarriiu^ 
might  make  two  others  wretched,  besides  herself.  Presently  he 
went  on. 

"  It  will  be  better  for  ^on.  You  may  go  on  liying  here.  But  I 
think  of  by-and-by  settlmg  a  good  sum  on  you  ana  the  duldren, 
and  you  can  live  where  you  like.  There  will  be  nothing  for  you  to 
complain  of  then.  Whatever  happens,  you  will  feel  secure.  Nothing 
could  be  done  beforehand. '  Everything  has  gone  on  in  a  hurry." 

Grandcourt  ceased  his  slow  delivery  of  sentences.  He  cud  not 
expect  her  to  thank  him,  but  he  considered  that  she  might  reason- 
ably be  contented;  if  it  were  possible  for  Lydia  to  be  contented. 
She  showed  no  clumge,  and  after  a  minute  he  said — 

*'  You  have  never  nad  any  reason  to  fear  that  I  should  be  illiberal. 
I  don't  care  a  curse  about  the  money." 

^'  If  you  did  care  about  it,  I  suppose  you  would  not  give  it  us/* 
said  Lydia.    The  sarcasm  was  irrepressible. 

'^That's  a  devilishly  imfair  thmg  to  say,"  Qrandcourt  replied, 
in  a  lower  tone;  ''and  I  advise  you  not  to  say  that  sort  of  thing 
again. 

''Should  you  punish  me  by  leaving  the  children  in  begsary?" 
In  spite  of  herself,  the  one  outlet  of  venom  had  broi^t  the 
other. 

"There  is  no  question  about  leaving  the  children  in  beggary," 
said  Grandcourt,  still  in  his  low  voice.  "  I  advise  you  not  to  say 
thincs  that  you  will  repent  of." 

"  I  am  used  to 'repenting,"  said  she,  bitterly.  "  Perhaps  you  will 
repent.    You  have  already  repented  of  loving  me." 

"  All  this  will  only  make  it  imcommonly  difficult  for  us  to  meet 
again.    What  friend  have  you  besides  me  ? " 

"  Quite  true." 

The  words  came  like  a  low  moan.  At  the  same  moment  there 
flashed  through  her  the  wish  that  after  promising  himself  a  better 
happiness  th^  that  he  had  had  with  her,  he  might  feel  a  misety 
and  loneliness  which  would  drive  him  back  to  ner  to  find  some 
memory  of  a  time  when  he  was  young,  glad,  and  hopefuL  But  no ! 
he  would  go  scathless ;  it  was  she  who  had  to  suffer. 

With  this  the  scorching  words  were  ended.  Grandcourt  had 
meant  to  stay  till  evening ;  he  wished  to  curtail  his  visit,  but  there 
was  no  suitable  train  earlier  than  the  one  he  had  arranged  to  go  b^, 
and  he  had  still  to  speak  to  Lydia  on  the  second  object  of  his  visit, 
which  like  a  second  surgical  operation  seemed  to  require  an  interval. 
The  hours  had  to  go  by ;  there  was  eatinff  to  be  done ;  the  children 
came  in  again — ^all  this  mechanism  of  life  had  to  be  gone  through 
with  the  dreary  sense  of  constraint  which  is  often  felt  in  domestic 
auarrels  of  a  commoner  kind.  To  Lydia  it  was  some  slight  relief 
for  her  stifled  fury  to  have  the  children  present :  she  felt  a  savage 
glory  in  their  loveliness,  as  if  it  would  taunt  Grandcourt  with  his 
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indifierenoe  to  her  and  them — a  secret  darting  of  venom  which  waa 
strongly  imaffinative.  He  acquitted  himself  with  all  the  advantage 
of  a  man  whose  grace  of  beimng  has  long  been  moulded  on  an 
experience  of  boredom — nursed  the  little  Antonia,  who  sat  with  her 
hands  crossed  and  eyes  upturned  to  his  bald  head,  which  struck  her 
as  worthy  of  observation — and  propitiated  Henleigh  by  promising 
him  a  beautiful  saddle  and  bridle.  It  was  only  the  two  eldest  girls 
who  had  known  him  as  a  continual  presence ;  and  the  intervening 
years  had  overlaid  their  infantine  memories  with  a  bashfulness  which 
Grandcourf  8  bearing  was  not  likely  to  dissipate.  He  and  Lydia 
occasionally,  in  the  presence  of  the  servants,  made  a  conventional 
remark ;  otherwise  they  never  spoke ;  and  the  stagnant  thought  in 
Grandcourf  s  mind  all  the  while  was  of  his  own  infatuation  in  having 
given  her  those  diamonds,  which  obliged  him  to  incur  the  nuisance 
of  speaking  about  them.  He  had  an  mgrained  care  for  what  he  held 
to  belong  to  his  caste,  and  about  property  he  liked  to  be  lordly ; 
also  he  luid  a  consciousness  of  indignity  to  nimself  in  having  to  ask 
for  anythiDg  in  the  world.  But  however  he  might  assert  his  inde- 
pendence of  Mrs  Glashei's  past,  he  had  made  a  past  for  himself 
which  was  a  stronger  voke  than  any  he  could  impose.  He  must 
ask  for  the  diamonoiB  which  he  had  promised  to  Gwendolen* 

At  last  they  were  alone  again,  with  the  candles  above  them,  face 
to  face  with  each  other.  Grandcourt  looked  at  his  watch,  and  then 
said,  in  an  apparentlv  indifferent  drawl,  "  There  is  one  tlung  I  had 
to  mention,  Lydia.    My  diamonds — you  have  them.'' 

'^  Yes,  I  have  them,"  she  answered  promptly,  rising,  and  standing 
with  her  arms  thrust  down  and  her  fingers  threadea,  while  Grand- 
court  sat  stilL  She  had  expected  the  topic,  and  made  her  resolve 
about  it.  But  she  nieant  to  carry  out  her  resolve,  if  possible,  with- 
out exasperating  him.  During  the  hours  of  silence  she  had  longed 
to  recall  the  words  which  had  only  widened  the  breach  between 
them. 

"  They  are  in  this  house,  I  suppose  1 " 

^  No ;  not  in  this  house." 

"  I  thought  you  said  you  kept  them  by  you." 

''  When  X  said  so  it  was  true.    They  are  in  the  bank  at  Dudley." 

"  Get  them  away,  will  you  ?  I  must  make  an  arrangement  for 
your  delivering  them  to  some  one." 

^  Make  no  arrangement.  They  shall  be  delivered  to  the  person 
you  intended  tiiem  for.    I  will  make  the  arrangement" 

"  What  do  you  mean  1 " 

"  What  I  say.  I  have  always  told  you  that  I  would  give  them 
up  to  your  wife.    I  shall  keep  my  word.    She  is  not  your  wife  yet" 

«  This  is  fooleiy."  said  Grandcourt,  with  undertoned  disgust.  It 
was  too  irritating  tnat  his  indulgence  of  Lydia  had  given  her  a  sort 
of  mastery  over  nim  in  spite  of  her  dependent  condition. 

She  did  not  speak.  He  also  rose  now,  but  stood  leaning  against 
the  mantelpiece  with  his  side-face  towards  her. 
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"  The  diamonds  muBt  be  delivered  to  me  before  my  marriage,'  he 
began  again. 

**  What  ifl  your  wedding-day  I " 

'^  The  tenth.     There  is  no  time  to  be  lost." 

''  And  where  do  you  go  after  the  marriage  }  '* 

He  did  not  reply  except  by  looking  more  sullen.  Presently  he 
said,  ^  You  must  appoint  a  day  before  then,  to  ^t  them  from  the 
bank  and  meet  me— or  somebody  else  I  will  commission : — ^it*s  a  great 
nuisance.    Mention  a  day." 

*^  No  ;  I  shall  not  do  that.  They  shall  be  delivered  to  her  safely. 
I  shall  keep  my  word." 

'<  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  said  Grandcourt,  Just  audibly,  turning  to 
£ice  her,  *'  that  you  will  not  do  as  I  tell  you  f " 

'^  Yes,  I  mean  that,"  was  the  answer  that  leaped  out,  while  her 
eyes  flashed  close  to  him.  The  poor  creature  was  immediately  con- 
scious that  if  her  words  had  any  effect  on  her  own  lot,  the  effect 
must  be  mischievous,  and  might  nullify  all  the  remaining  advantage 
of  her  lon^  patience.    But  the  word  had  been  spoken. 

He  was  in  a  position  Uie  most  irritating  to  nim.  He  could  not 
shake  her  nor  touch  her  hostilely;  and  if  he  could,  the  process 
would  not  bring  the  diamonds.  He  shrank  from  the  only  sort  of 
threat  that  woum.  frighten  her — ^if  she  believed  it.  And  in  general, 
there  was  nothing  he  hated  more  than  to  be  forced  into  anything 
like  violence  even  in  words:  his  will  must  impose  itself  without 
trouble.  After  looking  at  her  for  a  moment,  he  turned  his  side-face 
towards  her  again,  leaning  as  before,  and  said — 

"  Infernal  idiots  that  women  are  1 '' 

''Why  will  you  not  tell  me  where  you  are  going  after  the 
marriage  ?  I  could  be  at  the  wedding  if  I  liked,  and  learn  in  that 
way,"  said  Lydia,  not  shrinking  from  the  one  suicidal  form  of  threat 
within  her  power. 

"  Of  course,  if  you  like,  you  can  play  the  mad  woman,"  said  Grand- 
court,  with  sotto  voce  scorn.  *'  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  you  vril] 
wait  to  think  what  good  will  come  of  it — or  what  you  owe  to  me." 

He  was  in  a  state  of  disgust  and  embitterment  qidte  new  in  the 
history  of  their  relation  to  each  other.  It  was  imdeniable  that  this 
woman  whose  life  he  h^  allowed  to  send  such  deep  suckers  into  his 
had  a  terrible  power  of  annoyance  in  her  ;  and  the  rash  hurry  of  his 
proceedings  had  left  her  opportunities  open.  His  pride  saw  very 
ugly  possibilities  threatening  it,  and  he  stood  for  several  minutes  in 
silence  reviewing  the  situation — considering  how  he  could  act  upon 
her.  Unlike  himself  she  was  of  a  direct  nature,  with  certain  simple 
strongly-coloured  tendencies,  and  there  was  one  often-experienced 
e£fect  which  he  thought  he  could  count  upon  now.  As  Sir  Hugo 
had  said  of  him,  Grandcourt  knew  how  to  play  his  cards  upon 
occasion. 

He  did  not  speak  again,  but  looked  at  his  watch,  rang  the  bell, 
and  ordered  the  vehicle  to  be  brought  round  immediately.    Then  he 
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Temoved  farther  from  her,  walked^  if  in  expectation  of  a  eummonSy 
and  remained  silent  without  turning  his  eyes  upon  her. 

She  was  suffering  the  horrible  coimict  of  self-reproach  and  tenacity. 
She  saw  beforehand  Grandcourt  leaving  her  without  even  looking  at 
her  again — herself  left  behind  in  lonely  uncertainty — hearing  nothing 
from  him — not  knowinc  whether  she  had  done  her  children  harm — 
feeling  that  she  had  peniape  made  him  hate  her: — ^all  the  wretched- 
ness of  a  creature  wno  had  defeated  her  own  motives.  And  yet  she 
could  not  bear  to  give  up  a  purpose  which  was  a  sweet  morsel  to  her 
vindictiveness.  If  she  nad  not  been  a  mother  she  would  willingly 
have  sacrificed  herself  to  her  revenge— to  what  she  felt  to  be  the 
justice  of  hindering  another  from  getting  happiness  by  willingly 
giving  her  over  to  misery.  The  two  dominant  passions  were  at 
stru^le.    She  must  satisfy  them  both. 

^  Don't  let  us  part  in  anger,  Henleigh,*'  she  began,  without 
changing  her  place  or  attitude :  "  it  is  a  very  little  thin^  I  ask. 
If  I  were  refusmg  to  give  anything  up  that  ^rou  call  yours,  it  would 
be  different :  that  womd  be  a  reason  for  treating  me  as  if  you  hated 
me.  But  I  ask  such  a  little  thing.  If  you  wiU  tell  me  where  you 
are  going  on  the  w^edding-day,  f  will  take  care  that  the  diamonds 
shall  be  delivered  to  her  witnout  scandal.  Without  scandal,"  she 
repeated  entreatingly. 

"  Such  preposterous  whims  make  a  woman  odious,''  said  Grand- 
court,  not  giving  way  in  look  or  movement.  "  What  is  the  use  of 
talking  to  mad  people  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  am  foolish — loneliness  has  made  me  foolish — ^indulge  me." 
Sobs  rose  as  she  spoke.  ^  If  you  will  indulge  me  in  this  one  folly, 
I  will  be  very  meek — I  will  never  trouble  you."  She  burst  into 
hysterical  ciring,  and  said  again  almost  with  a  scream — ^*  I  will  be 
veiT  meek  after  that." 

There  was  a  strange  mixture  of  acting  and  reality  in  this  passion. 
She  kept  hold  of  her  purpose  as  a  child  might  tighten  its  hand  over 
a  small  stolen  thing,  crying  and  denying  all  the  wnile.  Even  Grand- 
court  was  wrought  upon  by  suiprise:  this  capricious  wish,  this 
childish  violence,  was  as  unlike  Lydia's  bearing  as  it  was  incon- 
gruous with  her  person.  Both  had  always  had  a  stamp  of  dignity 
on  thenL  Yet  she  seemed  more  manageable  in  this  state  than  in 
her  former  attitude  of  defiance.  He  came  close  up  to  her  again,  and 
said,  in  his  low  imperious  tone,  "  Be  quiet,  and  hear  what  I  tell  you. 
I  will  never  forgive  you  if  you  present  yourself  again  and  make  a 
scene." 

She  pressed  her  handkerchief  against  her  face,  and  when  she  could 
speak  nrmly  said,  in  the  muffled  voice  that  follows  sobbing,  '*  I  will 
not — if  you  will  let  me  have  my  way — I  promise  you  not  to  thrust 
myself  forward  again.  I  have  never  broken  my  word  to  you — ^how 
many  have  you  broken  to  me  ?  When  you  gave  me  the  diamonds 
to  wear,  you  were  not  thinking  of  having  another  wife.  And  I  now 
give  them  up — I  don*t  reproach  you — I  only  ask  you  to  let  me  give 
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them  up  in  my  own  way,  Havo,  I  not  borne  it  well  1  Everything 
is  to  be  taken  away  from  me,  and  when  I  ask  for  a  straw,  a  chip — 
you  deny  it  me."  She  had  spoken  rapidly,  but  after  a  little  pau^e 
she  said  more  slowly,  her  voice  freed  from  its  muffled  tone :  *'  I  will 
not  bear  to  have  it  denied  me.'' 

Qrandcourt  had  a  baffling  sense  that  he  had  to  deal  with  some- 
thing like  madness ;  he  could  only  govern  by  giving  way.  The 
servant  came  to  say  the  flv  was  ready.  When  the  door  was  shut 
again,  Qrandcourt  said,  sullenly, ''  We  are  going  to  Ryelands,  then." 

"  They  shall  be  delivered  to  her  there,"  said  L^dia,  with  decision. 

"  Very  well,  I  am  going."  He  felt  no  inclination  even  to  take  her 
hand:  she  had  annoyed  him  too  sorely.  But  now  that  she  had 
gained  her  point,  she  was  prepared  to  humble  herself  that  she  might 
propitiate  hmi. 

"Forgive  me ;  I  will  never  vex  you  again,"  she  said,  with  beseech- 
ing looks.  Her  inward  voice  said  distinctly — '  It  is  only  I  who  have 
to  forgive.'    Yet  she  was  obliged  to  ask  forgiveness. 

**  You  had  better  keep  that  promise.  You  have  made  me  feel  un- 
commonly ill  with  your  foIly,'^^said  Qrandcourt,  apparently  choosing 
this  statement  as  the  strongest  possible  use  of  language. 

"Poor  thing  !"  said  Lydia,  with  a  faint  smile: — ^was  he  aware  of 
the  minor  fact  that  he  had  made  her  feel  ill  this  morning  ? 

But  with  the  quick  transition  natural  to  her,  she  was  now  ready 
to  coax  him  if  he  would  let  her,  that  they  might  part  in  some  degree 
reconciled.  She  ventured  to  lay  her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  he 
did  not  move  away  from  her:  she  had  so  far  succeeded  in  alarming 
him,  that  he  was  not  sorry  for  these  proofs  of  returned  subjection. 

"Light  a  cigar,"  she  said,  soothingly,  taking  the  case  from  his 
breast-pocket  and  opening  it. 

Amidst  such  caressing  signs  of  mutual  fear  they  parted.  The 
effect  that  clung  and  gnawed  within  Qrandcourt  was  a  sense  of 
imperfect  mastery. 


CHAPTER   XXXI. 

"  A  wild  dedication  of  younelves 
To  unpath'd  waters,  uudreani'd  shores. ' 


— filiAKESPEARE. 


On  the  day  when  Qwendolen  Harleth  was  married  and  became 
Mrs  Qrandcourt.  the  momii^  was  clear  atid  bright,  and  while  the 
sun  was  low  a  slight  frost  crisped  the  leaves.  The  bridal  party  was 
worth  seeing,  and  half  Penmcote  turned  out  to  see  it,  Iming  the 
pathway  up  to  the  church.  An  old  friend  of  the  Rectors  performed 
the  marriage  ceremony,  the  Rector  himself  acting  as  &ther,  to  the 
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groat  advantage  of  the  procession.  Only  two  faces,  it  was  remarked, 
snowed  signs  of  sadness — Mrs  Davilow's  and  Anna's.  The  mother's 
delicate  eyelids  were  pink,  as  if  she  had  been  cryinc  half  the  night ; 
and  no  one  was  surprised  that,  splendid  as  the  matcn  was,  she  should 
feel  the  parting  from  a  daughter  who  was  the  flower  of  her  children 
and  of  her  own  life.  It  was  less  understood  why  Anna  should  be 
troubled  when  she  was  being  so  well  set  off  by  the  bridesmaid's 
dress.  Evei^  one  else  seemed  to  reflect  the  brilliancy  of  the  occa- 
sion— ^the  bnde  most  of  all.  Of  her  it  was  agreed  that  as  to  figure 
and  carriage  she  was  worthy  to  be  a  ''lady  o'  title:"  as  to  face, 
perhaps  it  nught  be  thought  that  a  title  required  something  more 
rosy ;  but  the  brid^room  himself  not  being  fresh-coloured — ^bdng 
indeed,  as  the  miller's  wife  observed,  yery  much  of  her  own  hus- 
band's complexion — ^the  match  was  the  more  complete.  Anyhow  he 
must  be  very  fond  of  her ;  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  he  would 
never  cast  it  up  to  her  that  she  had  been  going  out  to  service  as  a 
governess,  and  her  mother  to  live  at  Sawyei's  Cottage — ^vicissitudes 
which  had  been  much  spoken  of  in  the  villace.  The  miller's 
daughter  of  fourteen  could  not  believe  that  high  gentry  behaved 
badhr  to  their  wives,  but  her  mother  instructea  her — "  Oh,  child, 
men  s  men :  sentle  or  simple,  they're  much  of  a  muchness.  -  I've 
heard  my  mother  say  Squire  Pelton  used  to  take  his  dogs  and  a  lone 
whip  into  his  wife's  room,  and  flog  'em  there  to  frighten  her ;  and 
my  mother  was  lady's-maid  there  at  the  very  time." 

^  That's  unlucky  talk  for  a  wedding,  Mrs  Qirdle,"  said  the  tailor. 
^  A  quarrel  mav  end  wi'  the  whip,  but  it  begins  wi'  the  tongue,  and 
it's  the  women  have  got  the  most  o'  that" 

''The  Lord  gave  it  'em  to  use,  I  suppose,"  said  Mrs  Girdle;  "JBe 
never  meant  you  to  have  it  all  your  own  wav." 

"  By  what  I  can  make  out  from  the  gentleman  as  attends  to  the 
grooming  at  Offendene,"  said  the  tailor,  "this  Mr  Qrandcourt  has 
wonderM  little  toneue.  Everything  must  be  done  dummy-like 
wiUiout  his  ordering. 

"  Then  he's  the  more  whip,  I  doubt."  said  Mrs  Qirdle.  "  She't  got 
tongue  enough,  I  warrant  her.    See,  tnere  they  come  out  together ! " 

"What wonderful  long  comers  she's  got  to  her  eyes ! "  said  the 
tailor.    "  She  makes  you  feel  comical  when  she  looks  at  vou." 

Gwendolen,  in  fact,  never  showed  more  elasticity  in  ner  bearing, 
more  lustre  in  her  long  brown  glance :  she  had  the  brilliancy  of 
strong  excitement,  which  will  sometimes  come  even  from  pain.  It 
was  not  pain,  however,  that  she  was  feeling:  she  had  wrought  her- 
self up  to  much  the  same  condition  as  that  m  which  she  stood  at  the 
cambu|mz-table  when  Deronda  was  looking  at  her,  and  she  began  to 
lose,  ^ere  was  enjovment  in  it:  whatever  uneasiness  a  fi;rowing 
conscience  had  created,  was  disr^^rded  as  an  ailment  miffht  have 
been,  amidst  the  gratification  of  that  ambitious  vanitv  and  desire  for 
luxury  within  her  which  it  would  take  a  great  deal  of  slow  poisoning 
to  kin.    This  morning  she  could  not  have  said  truly  that  she  re- 
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pented  her  acceptance  of  Qrandcourt,  or  that  axk^  fean  in  hazy  pei^ 
spective  conld  hinder  the  glowing  effects  of  the  immediate  scene  in 
which  she  was  the  central  ohject  That  she  was  doing  something 
wrong — that  a  punishment  might  be  haneing  over  her — that  the 
woman  to  whom  she  had  given  a  promise  and  broken  it,  was  thinking 
of  her  in  bitterness  and  misery  with  a  just  reproach — ^that  Deronda 
with  his  way  of  looking  into  things  very  likely  despised  her  for 
manring  Qrandcourt,  as  he  had  despised  her  for  gambling — above 
all,  that  the  cord  which  united  her  with  this  lover  and  which  she  had 
hitherto  held  by  the  hand,  was  now  beinc  flung  over  her  neck, — all 
this  yeasty  minslin^  of  dunly  understood  facts  with  vacue  but  deep 
impressions,  and  with  images  half  real,  half  fantastic,  nad  been  dis- 
turbixig  her  during  the  weeks  of  her  en^igement.  Was  that  agitating 
experience  nullified  this  morning?  rio:  it  was  surmounted  and 
thrust  down  with  a  sort  of  exulting  defiance  as  she  felt  herself  stand- 
ing at  the  game  of  life  with  many  eyes  upon  her,  daring  everything 
to  win  much— or  if  to  lose,  still  with  4clat  and  a  sense  of  importance. 
But  this  morning  a  losing  destiny  for  herself  did  not  press  upon  her 
as  a  fear :  she  thought  that  she  was  entering  on  a  fuller  power  of 
managing  circumstance — ^with  all  the  official  strength  of  marriage, 
which  some  women  made  so  x>oor  a  use  of.  That  intoxication  of 
youthful  egoism  out  of  which  she  had  been  shaken  by  trouble, 
numiliation,  and  a  new  sense  of  culpability,  had  returned  upon  her 
under  the  newly-fed  strength  of  the  old  fumes.  She  did  not  in  the 
least  present  the  ideal  of  tne  tearful,  tremulous  bride.  Poor  Gwen- 
dolen, whom  some  had  judged  much  too  forward  and  instructed  in 
the  world's  ways  ! — with  her  erect  head  and  elastic  footstep  she  was 
walking  amid  illusions ;  and  yet,  too,  there  was  an  imder-conscious- 
ness  in  ner  that  she  was  a  little  intoxicated. 

"  Thank  God  you  bear  it  so  well,  my  darling ! "  said  Mrs  Davilow, 
when  she  had  helped  Gwendolen  to  doff  her  bridal  white  and  put  on 
her  travelling  dress.  All  the  trembling  had  been  done  by  the  poor 
mother,  and  her  agitation  urged  Gwendolen  doubly  to  take  the 
morning  as  if  it  were  a  triumph. 

"Why,  you  might  have  said  that,  if  I  had  been  going  to  Mrs 
Mompert's,  you  dear,  sad,  incorrigible  mamma ! "  said  Gwendolen, 
just  putting  her  hands  to  her  mother's  cheeks  with  laughing  tender- 
ness— ^then  retreating  a  little  and  spreading  out  her  arms  as  if  to 
exhibit  herselfl  "  Here  am  I — Mrs  Grandcourt !  what  else  would 
you  have  me,  but  what  I  am  sure  to  be  ?  You  know  you  were  ready 
to  die  with  vexation  when  you  thought  that  I  would  not  be  Mrs 
Grandcourt." 

'<  Hush,  hush,  my  child,  for  heaven's  sake ! "  said  Mn  Davilow, 


">iot  gladly,  mamma,  no!"  said  Gwendolen,  shaking  ner  he» 
with  a  bright  smile.    "  Willingly  you  would  bear  it,  but  always 
sorrowfully.    Sorrowing  is  your  sauce  ;  you  can  take  nothing  with* 
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ont  it."  Then,  clasping  her  mother*s  shonlders  and  raining  kisses  first 
on  one  cheek  and  then  on  the  other  between  her  words,  she  said,  gaily, 
*'  And  you  shall  sorrow  over  my  having  everytiiing  at  my  beck — and 
enjoyinff  everythim;  gloriously — splendid  houses — and  horses — and 
diamonas,  I  shall  have  diamonds--and  going  to  court — and  being 
Lady  Certainly — and  Lady  Perhaps — and  grand  here — and  tantivy 
there— and  alwajrs  loving  you  better  than  anybody  else  in  the  world." 

«  My  sweet  duld ! — But  I  shall  not  be  jealous  if  you  love  your 
husband  better ;  and  he  will  expect  to  be  first.** 

Qwendolen  thrust  ont  her  lips  and  chin  with  a  pretty  crimace, 
saying,  ^  Rather  a  ridiculous  expectation.  However,  I  doir  t  mean 
to  treat  him  ill,  unless  he  deserves  it." 

Then  the  two  fell  into  a  clinging  embrace,  and  Qwendolen  could 
not  hinder  a  rising  sob  when  she  said,  *^  I  vnah  you  were  going  with 
me,  mamma.'' 

But  the  slight  dew  on  her  long  eyelashes  only  made  her  the  more 
charming  when  she  gave  her  hand  to  Grandcourt  to  be  led  to  the 
carriage. 

The  Rector  looked  in  on  her  to  give  a  final  "  Good-bye ;  God  bless 
you ;  we  shall  see  you  again  before  long,"  and  then  returned  to  Mrs 
bavilow  sayinff  half  cheerfully,  half  solemnly — 

*'  Let  us  be  tnankfal,  Fanny.  She  is  in  a  position  well  suited  to 
her,  and  bevond  what  I  should  have  dared  to  hope  for.  And  few 
women  can  nave  been  chosen  more  entirely  for  their  own  sake.  You 
should  feel  yourself  a  happy  mother." 

There  was  a  railwav  journey  of  some  fifty  miles  before  the  new 
husband  and  wife  reached  the  station  near  Ryelands.  The  sl^  had 
veiled  itself  since  the  morning,  and  it  was  hardly  more  than  twilight 
when  they  entered  the  park-gates,  but  still  Gwendolen,  looking  out 
of  the  carriage-window  as  thev  drove  rapidly  along,  could  see  the 
grand  outlines  and  the  nearer  beauties  of  the  scene — the  long  wind- 
ing drive  bordered  with  evergreens  backed  by  huge  grey  stems ;  then 
the  opening  of  wide  grassy  spaces  and  undulations  studded  with  dark 
clumps ;  tin  at  last  came  a  wide  level  where  the  white  house  could 
be  seen,  with  a  hanging  wood  for  a  background,  and  the  rising  and 
sinking  balustrade  of  a  terrace  in  front. 

Gwendolen  had  been  at  her  liveliest  during  the  journey,  chatting 
incessantly,  ignoring  any  change  in  their  mutual  position  since 
yesterday ;  and  Grandcourt  had  been  rather  ecstatically  qidescent, 
while  she  turned  his  ^ntle  seizure  of  her  hand  into  a  grasp  of  his 
hand  by  both  hers,  with  an  increased  vivacity  as  of  a  kitten  tnat  will 
not  sit  quiet  to  be  petted.  She  was  really  getting  somewhat  febrile 
in  her  excitement;  and  now  in  this  drive  through  the  nark  her  usual 
susceptibility  to  changes  of  light  and  scenery  helped  to  make  her 
heart  palpitate  newly.  Was  it  at  the  novelty  simply,  or  the  almost 
incredible  fulfilment  about  to  be  given  to  her  cirlish  dreams  of  beiuK 
''somebody" — ^walking  through  her  own  funong  of  comdors  ana 
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nnder  her  own  ceilings  of  an  out-of-eight  loftiness,  where  her  own 
painted  Spring  was  shedding  painted  flowers,  and  her  own  fore- 
shortened Zephyrs  were  blowing  their  trumpets  over  her ;  while  her 
own  servants,  lackeys  in  clothing  but  men  in  bulk  and  shape,  were 
as  nought  in  her  presence,  and  revered  the  propriety  of  her  insolence 
to  them : — beinffin  short  the  heroine  of  an  admired  pla^  without  the 
pains  of  art  ?  Was  it  alone  the  closeness  of  this  f ulmment  which 
made  her  heart  flutter?  or  was  it  some  dim  forecast,  the  insistent 
penetration  of  suppressed  experience,  mixing  the  expectation  of  a 
triumph  with  the  dread  of  a  crisis  ?  Hers  was  one  of  the  natures  in 
which  exultation  inevitably  carries  an  infusion  of  dread  ready  to 
curdle  and  declare  itsell 

She  fell  silent  in  spite  of  herself  as  they  approached  the  gates,  and 
when  her  husband  said,  "  Here  we  are  at  home  1 "  and  for  the  first 
time  kissed  her  on  the  lips,  she  hardly  knew  of  it :  it  was  no  more 
than  the  passive  acceptance  of  a  greeting  in  the  midst  of  an  absorb- 
ing show.  Was  not  all  her  hurrying  life  of  the  last  three  months  a 
show,  in  which  her  consciousness  was  a  wondering  spectator  7  After 
the  half-wilful  excitement  of  the  day,  a  numbness  had  come  over  her 
peisonaHty.  ^ 

But  there  was  a  brilliant  light  in  the  hall — ^warmth,  matting, 
carpets,  full-length  portraits,  Olympian  statues,  assiduous  servants. 
Not  many  servants,  however :  only  a  few  from  Diplow  in  addition 
to  those  constantly  in  charras  of  the  house;  and  Qwendolen's  new 
maid,  who  had  come  with  ner,  was  taken  under  guidance  by  the 
housekeeper.  Gwendolen  felt  herself  being  led  by  Qrandcourt  along 
a  subtly- scented  corridor,  then  into  an  ante-room  where  she  saw  an 
open  doorway  sending  out  a  rich  glow  of  light  and  colour. 

''These  are  our  dens,"  said  Qrandcourt  ''You  will  like  to  be 
quiet  here  till  dinnep.    We  shall  dine  early." 

He  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips  and  moved  away,  more  in  love 
than  he  had  ever  expected  to  be. 

Gwendolen,  yieldmg  up  her  hat  and  mantle,  threw  herself  into  a 
chair  by  the  glowing  hearth,  and  saw  herself  repeated  in  elass  panels 
with  all  her  fidnt-green  satin  surroundings.  The  housdceeper  had 
passed  into  this  boudoir  from  the  adjoining  dressing-room  and  seemed 
disposed  to  linger,  Gwendolen  thought,  m  order  to  look  at  the  new 
mistress  of  Rrelands,  who  however,  being  impatient  for  solitude, 
said  to  her,  "  Will  you  tell  Hudson  when  she  has  put  out  my  dress 
to  leave  evervthing  ?    I  shall  not  want  her  asain,  unless  I  ring." 

The  housekeeper,  coming  forward,  said,  "  Here  is  a  packet,  imidam, 
which  I  was  oraered  to  give  into  nobody's  hands  but  yoius,  when 
you  were  alone.  The  person  who  brought  it  said  it  was  a  present 
particularly  ordered  by  Mr  Qrandcourt ;  but  he  was  not  to  Imow  of 
Its  arrival  till  he  saw  you  wear  it.  Excuse  me,  madam ;  I  felt  it 
right  to  obey  orders.** 

Gwendolen  took  the  packet  and  let  it  lie  on  her  lap  till  she  heard 
the  doors  close.    It  came  into  her  mind  that  the  packet  might  con* 
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tain  the  diamonds  which  Qiandcouit  had  spoken  of  as  being  de- 
posited somewhere  and  to  be  given  to  her  on  her  marriage.  In  this 
moment  of  confused  feeling  and  creeping  luxurious  languor  she  was 
clad  of  this  diversion — glad  of  such  an  event  as  having  her  own 
diamonds  to  tiy  on. 

Within  aU  the  sealed  paper  coverings  was  a  box,  but  within  the 
box  there  vhu  a  jewel-case ;  and  now  she  felt  no  doubt  that  she  had 
the  diamonds.  But  on  opening  the  case,  in  the  same  instant  that 
she  flaw  their  gleam  she  saw  a  letter  lying  above  them.  She  knew 
the  handwriting  of  the  address.  It  was  as  if  an  adder  had  lain  on 
them.  Her  heajct  ^ve  a  leap  which  seemed  to  have  spent  all  her 
strength;  and  as  sue  opened  the  bit  of  thin  paper,  it  shook  with 
the  trembling  of  her  hands.  But  it  was  legible  as  print,  and  thrust 
its  words  upon  her. 

'"These  diamonds,  which  were  once  given  with  ardent  love  to 
Lydia  Qlasher,  she  passes  on  to  you.  You  have  broken  your  word 
to  her.  that  you  might  possess  what  was  hers.  Perhaps  vou  think  of 
being  nappy,  as  she  once  was,  and  of  having  beautiful  children  such 
as  hers,  wno  will  thrust  hers  aside.  Qod  is  too  just  for  that.  The 
man  you  have  married  has  a  withered  heart  His  best  young  love 
was  mine ;  vou  could  not  take  that  from  me  when  you  took  the  rest. 
It  is  dead ;  but  I  am  the  grave  in  which  your  chance  of  happiness  is 
buried  as  well  as  mine.  You  had  your  warning.  You  have  chosen 
to  injure  me  and  my  children.  He  had  meant  to  marry  me.  He 
would  have  married  me  at  last,  if  you  had  not  broken  your  word. 
You  will  have  your  punishment.    I  desire  it  with  all  my  soul. 

**  Will  you  give  hmi  this  letter  to  set  him  against  me  and  ruin  us 
more— me  and  my  children  1  Shall  you  like  to  stand  before  your 
husband  with  these  diamonds  on  you,  and  these  words  of  mine  in 
his  thoughts  and  yours  f  Will  he  think  vou  have  any  right  to  com- 
phdn  when  he  has  made  you  miserable  7  You  took  him  with  your 
eyes  open.  The  willing  wrong  you  have  done  me  will  be  your 
curse." 

It  seemed  at  first  as  if  Qwendolen's  eyes  were  spell-bound  in  read- 
ing the  horrible  words  of  tlie  letter  over  and  over  again  as  a  doom  of 
penance ;  but  suddenly  a  new  spasm  of  terror  made  her  lean  forward 
And  stretch  out  the  paper  towards  the  fire,  lest  accusation  and  proof 
St  once  should  meet  all  eyes.  It  flew  like  a  feather  from  her  trembling 
fingers  and  was  caught  up  in  the  great  draught  of  flame.  In  her 
movement  the  casket  fell  on  the  floor  and  the  diamonds  rolled  out. 
She  took  no  notice,  but  fell  back  in  her  chair  again  helpless.  She  could 
not  see  the  reflections  of  herself  then :  they  were  like  so  many  women 
petrified  white ;  but  coming  near  herself  vou  might  have  seen  the 
tremor  in  her  lips  and  hands.  She  sat  so  for  a  long  while,  knowing 
little  more  than  that  she  was  feeling  ill,  and  that  those  written  words 
kept  repeating  themselves  in  her. 
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Truly  here  were  poisoned  gems,  and  the  poison  had  entered  into 
this  poor  voung  creature. 

Alter  that  lon^  while,  there  was  a  tap  at  the  door  and  Qrandconrt 
entered,  dressed  lor  dinner.  The  sight  of  him  brought  a  new  nervous 
shock,  and  Gwendolen  screamed  again  and  agam  with  hysterical 
violence.  He  had  expected  to  see  her  dressed  and  smiling,  ready  to 
be  led  down.  He  saw  her  pallid,  shrieking  as  it  seemed  with  terror, 
the  jewels  scattered  around  her  on  the  floor.  Was  it  a  fit  of  mad- 
ness? 

In  some  form  or  other  the  Furies  had  crossed  his  threshold. 


CHAPTER    XXXII. 

In  all  a^es  it  hath  been  a  favoorite  text  that  a  potent  love  hath  the  nature  of  an 
isolated  (ktality,  whereto  the  mind's  opinions  and  wonted  resolves  are  altogether  alien ; 
as,  for  example,  Daphnis  his  frenzy,  wherein  it  had  little  availed  him  to  have  been  con- 
vinced of  Heraditus  his  doctrine;  or  the  philtr»>bred  passion  of  Tristan,  who,  though 
he  had  been  as  deep  as  Duns  Scotus,  would  have  had  his  reasoning  marred  by  that  cup 
too  much;  or  Romeo  in  his  sudden  taking  for  Juliet,  wherein  any  ot^ections  he  might 
have  held  against  Ptolemy  had  made  little  difference  to  his  discourse  under  the  balcony. 
Yet  all  love  is  not  such,  even  though  potent;  nay,  this  passion  hath  as  laige  scope  as 
any  for  allying  itself  with  every  operation  of  the  soul:  so  that  it  shall  acknowledge  an 
effect  from  the  imagined  lisdit  or  unproven  firmaments,  and  have  its  scale  set  to  the 
grander  orbits  of  what  hath  been  and  shall  bei 

Deronda,  on  his  return  to  town,  could  assure  Sir  Hugo  of  his  hav- 
ing lodged  in  Qrandcourt's  mind  a  distinct  understanding  that  he 
could  get  fifty  thousand  pounds  bv  giving  up  a  prospect  which  was 
probably  distant,  and  not  absolutely  certam ;  but  he  nad  no  further 
sign  of  Qrandcourt's  disposition  in  the  matter  than  that  he  was  evi- 
dently inclined  to  keep  up  friendly  communications. 

**  And  what  did  you  think  of  the  future  bride  on  a  nearer  sur- 
vey ? "  said  Sir  Hugo. 

^*  I  thought  better  of  her  than  I  did  at  Leubronn.  Roulette  was 
not  a  good  setting  for  her ;  it  brought  out  something  of  the  demon. 
At  Diplow  she  seemed  much  more  womanly  and  attractive — less 
hard  and  self-possessed.  I  thought  her  mouth  and  eyes  had  quite 
a  different  expression." 

"  Don't  flirt  with  her  too  much,  Dan,"  said  Sir  Hugo,  meaning  to 
be  agreeably  playfuL  "  If  you  make  Grandcoiurt  savage  when  uiey 
come  to  the  Abliey  at  Christmas,  it  will  interfere  with  my  affairs." 

*'  I  can  stay  in  town,  sir." 

^*  No,  na  Lady  Mallinger  and  the  children  can't  do  without  you 
at  Christmas.  Only  don't  make  mischief — ^unless  you  can  get  up  a 
duel,  and  manage  to  shoot  Grandcourt,  which  mi^t  be  worth  a  little 
inconvenience.' 
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*'  1  don't  think  you  ever  saw  me  flirt,"  said  I>eronda,  not  amused. 

**  Oh,  haven't  I,  though  1"  said  Sir  Hugo,  provokingly.  '*  You  are 
always  looking  tenderly  at  the  women,  and  talking  to  them  in  a 
Jesuitical  way.  You  are  a  dangerous  young  fellow — a  kind  of  Love- 
lace who  will  make  the  Clarissas  run  after  you  instead  of  your  run- 
ning after  them.*' 

What  was  the  use  of  being  exasperated  at  a  tasteless  joke  ?— only 
the  exasperation  comes  before  the  reflection  on  utility.  Few  friendly 
remarks  are  more  annoying  than  the  information  that  we  are  always 
seeming  to  do  what  we  never  mean  to  do.  Sir  Hugo's  notion  of 
flirting,  it  was  to  be  hoped,  was  rather  peculiar ;  for  his  own  part, 
Deronda  was  sure  that  he  had  never  flirted.  But  he  was  glad  that 
the  baronet  had  no  knowledge  about  the  redemption  of  Gwendolen's 
necklace  to  feed  his  taste  for  this  kind  of  rallying. 

He  would  be  on  his  guard  in  future ;  for  example,  in  lus  behaviour 
at  Mrs  Meyrick's,  where  he  was  about  to  pay  his  first  visit  since  his 
arrival  from  Leubronn.  For  Mirah  was  certainly  a  creature  in 
whom  it  was  difficult  not  to  show  a  tender  kind  of  interest  both  by 
looks  and  speech. 

Mrs  Merrick  had  not  failed  to  send  Deronda  a  report  of  Mirah'a 
wellbeing  in  her  family.  '^  We  are  getting  fonder  of  ner  everv  day," 
she  had  written.  **  At  breakfast-time  we  all  look  towards  the  door 
with  expectation  to  see  her  come  in ;  and  we  watch  her  and  listen 
to  her  as  if  she  were  a  native  from  a  new  country.  I  have  not  heard 
a  word  from  her  lips  that  gpives  me  a  doubt  about  her.  She  is  quite 
contented  and  full  of  gratitude.  My  daughters  are  learning  from 
her,  and  they  hope  to  get  her  other  pupils;  for  she  is  anxious  not 
to  eat  the  bread  of  idleness,  but  to  wonc,  like  mj  girls.  Mab  says 
our  life  has  become  like  a  fairy  tale,  and  all  she  is  afraid  of  is  that 
Mirah  will  turn  into  a  nightingale  again  and  fly  awav  from  us.  Her 
voice  is  just  perfect:  not  loud  and  strong,  but  searching  and  melt- 
ing, like  the  thoughts  of  what  has  been.  That  is  the  way  old 
people  like  me  feel  a  beautiful  voice." 

But  Mrs  Meyrick  did  not  enter  into  particulars  which  would  have 
required  her  to  say  that  Amy  and  Mab,  who  had  accompanied  Mirah 
to  the  synagogue,  found  the  Jewish  faith  less  reconcilable  with  their 
wishes  in  ner  case  than  in  that  of  Scott's  Bebecca.  They  kept 
silence  out  of  delicacy  to  Mirah,  with  whom  her  religion  was  too 
tender  a  subject  to  be  touched  lightly ;  but  after  a  while.  Amy, 
who  was  much  of  a  practical  reformer,  could  not  restrain  a 
question. 

**  Excuse  me,  Mirah,  but  does  it  seem  quite  right  to  you  that  the 
women  should  sit  behind  rails  in  a  gallery  apart  ? " 

'*  Yes,  I  never  thought  of  anythmg  else,  said  Mirah,  with  mild 
surprise.  * 

**  And  you  Hke  better  to  see  the  men  with  their  hats  on  ? "  said 
Mab,  cautiously  proposing  the  smallest  item  of  diff'erence. 

*'  Oh  ye&    I  like  what  I  have  always  seen  there,  because  it  brings 
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back  to  me  the  same  feelings — ^the  feelings  I  would  not  part  with  for 
anything  else  in  the  world.'^ 

After  this,  any  criticism,  whether  of  doctrine  or  of  practice,  would 
have  seemed  to  these  senerous  little  people  an  inhospitable  cruelty. 
Mirah*s  religion  was  of  one  fibre  with  her  a£fections,  and  had  never 
presented  itself  to  her  as  a  set  of  propositions. 

''She  says  herself  she  is  a  very  bad  Jewess,  and  does  not  half 
know  her  ^ople*s  religion,"  said  Amy,  when  !Mirah  was  gone  to  bed. 
*'  Perhaps  it  would  gradually  melt  away  from  her.  and  she  would 
pass  into  Christianity  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  if  sne  got  to  love  us 
very  much,  and  never  found  her  mother.  It  ii  so  strange  to  be  of 
the  Jews'  religion  now." 

"  Oh,  oh,  on  I "  cried  Mab.  **  I  wish  I  were  not  such  a  hideous 
Christian.  How  can  an  ugly  Christian,  who  is  always  dropping  her 
work,  convert  a  beautiful  Jewess,  who  has  not  a  fault  ?" 

"  It  may  be  wicked  of  me,"  said  shrewd  Kate,  ^  but  I  cannot  help 
wishing  that  her  mother  may  not  be  found.  There  might  be  some- 
thing unpleasant." 

''  I  don't  think  it,  my  dear."  said  Mrs  Meyrick.  "  1  believe  Mirah 
is  cut  out  after  the  pattern  of  her  mother.  And  what  a  joy  it  would 
be  to  her  to  have  such  a  daughter  brought  back  again !  But  a 
mother^s  feelings  are  not  worth  reckoning,  I  suppose  '  ^she  sEot  a 
mischievous  glance  at  her  own  daughters),  "  ana  a  deaa  mother  is 
worth  more  than  a  living  one  ?" 

**  Well,  and  so  she  may  be,  little  mother,*'  said  Kate ;  ^  but  we 
would  rather  hold  you  cheaper,  and  have  you  alive." 

Not  only  the  Meyricks,  whose  various  knowledge  had  been 
acquired  by  the  iiregular  fora^g  to  which  clever  girls  have  usually 
been  reduced,  but  Deronda  himself,  with  all  his  masculine  instruc- 
tion, had  been  roused  by  this  apparition  of  Mirah  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  knowing  hardly  anytmng  about  modem  Judaism  or  the 
inner  Jewish  history.  The  Chosen  People  have  been  commonly 
treated  as  a  people  chosen  for  the  sake  of  somebody  else  ;  and  their 
thinking  as  something  (no  matter  exactly  what)  that  ought  to  have 
been  entirely  otherwise ;  and  Deronda,  like  his  neighbours,  had 
regaled  Juoaism  as  a  sort  of  eccentric  fossilised  form,  which  an 
accomplished  man  might  dispense  with  studying,  and  leave  to 
specialists.  But  l^Iirah,  with  ner  terrified  flight  Irom  one  parent, 
and  her  yearning  after  the  other,  had  flashed  on  him  the  hitherto 
neglected  reality  that  Judaism  was  something  still  throbbing  in 
human  lives,  still  making  for  them  the  only  conceivable  vesture  of 
the  world ;  and  in  the  idling  excursion  on  which  he  immediately 
afterwards  set  out  with  Sir  Hugo  he  began  to  look  for  the  outsides 
of  synagogues,  and  the  titles  of  books  about  the  Jews.  This  waken- 
ing of  a  new  interest — this  passing  from  the  supposition  that  we 
hold  the  right  opinions  on  a  subject  we  are  cardess  about,  to  a 
sudden  care  for  it,  and  a  sense  that  our  opinions  were  ignorance — is 
an  effectual  remedy  for  ennut,  which  uxmappily  cannot  be  secured 
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on  a  physician's  prescription ;  but  Deronda  had  carried  it  with  him, 
and  endured  his  weeks  of  lounging  all  the  better.  It  was  on  this 
journey  that  he  first  entered  a  Jewish  synaco^e-^at  Frankfort — 
where  his  narty  rested  on  a  Friday.  In  ezplormff  the  Juden-gasse, 
which  he  nad  seen  long  before,  he  remembered  weU  enou^  its 
picturesque  old  houses ;  what  his  eyes  chiefly  dwelt  on  now  were 
the  human  types  there ;  and  his  thought,  busily  connecting  them 
with  the  past  phases  of  their  race,  stirred  that  fibre  of  nistoric 
sympathy  whicn  had  helped  to  determine  in  him  certain  traits 
wortn  mentioning  for  those  who  are  interested  in  his  future.  True, 
when  a  young  man  has  a  fine  person,  no  eccentricity  of  manners,  the 
education  of  a  gentleman,  and  a  present  income,  it  is  not  customary 
to  feel  a  prying  curiosity  about  his  way  of  thinking,  or  his  peculiar 
tastes.  He  may  very  well  be  settled  in  life  as  an  agreeable  clever 
young  fellow  without  passinj^  a  special  examination  on  those  .heads. 
Later,  when  he  is  getting  rather  sloyenly  and  portly,  his  peculiarities 
are  more  distinctly  discerned,  and  it  is  taken  as  a  mercy  if  they  are 
not  highly  objectionable.  But  any  one  wishing  to  understand  the 
effect  of  after-events  on  Deronda  snould  know  a  little  more  of  what 
he  was  at  five-and-twenty  than  was  evident  in  ordinary  intercourse. 
It  happened  that  the  very  vividness  of  his  impressions  had  often 
made  him  the  more  enigmatic  to  his  friends,  and  had  contributed 
to  an  apparent  indefiniteness  in  his  sentiments.  His  early-wakened 
sensibility  and  reflectiveness  had  developed  into  a  many-sided 
sympathy,  which  threatened  to  hinder  any  persistent  course  of 
action:  as  soon  as  he  took  up  any  antagonism,  though  only  in 
thought,  he  seemed  to  himseli  like  the  Sabine  wamors  in  the 
memorable  story — ^with  nothine  to  meet  his  spear  but  flesh  of  his 
flesh,  and  objects  that  he  loved.  His  imagination  had  so  wrought 
itself  to  the  nabit  of  seeing  things  as  they  probably  appeared  to 
others,  that  a  strong  partisuiship,  unless  it  were  against  an  immedi- 
ate oppression,  had  become  an  insincerity  for  him.  His  plenteous, 
flexible  sympathy  had  ended  by  falling  mto  one  current  with  that 
reflective  analysis  which  tends  to  neutralise  sympathy.  Few  men 
were  able  to  keep  themselves  clearer  of  vices  than  he ;  yet  he  hated 
vices  mildly,  being  used  to  think  of  them  less  in  the  abstrac^  than 
as  a  part  of  mixed  human  natures  having  an  individual  history, 
which  it  was  the  bent  of  his  mind  to  trace  with  understanding  and 

Eity.  With  the  same  innate  balance  he  was  fervidly  democratic  in 
is  feeling  for  the  multitude,  and  yet,  through  his  affections  and 
imagination,  intensely  conservative;  voracious  of  speculations  on 
(^vemment  and  religion,  yet  loath  to  part  with  long-sanctioned 
Forms  which,  for  him,  were  quick  with  memories  and  sentiments 
that  no  argument  could  lav  dead.  We  fall  on  the  leaning  side ;  and 
Deronda  suspected  himself  of  loving  too  well  the  losing  causes  of  the 
world.  Martyrdom  changes  sides,  and  he  was  in  danger  of  changing 
with  it,  having  a  strong  repugnance  to  taking  up  that  clue  of  success 
which  the  order  of  the  world  often  forces  upon  na  and  makes  it 
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treason  against  the  common  weal  to  reject.  And  yet  Ids  fear  of 
falling  into  an  unreasoning  narrow  hatred  made  a  check  for  him :  he 
apologised  for  the  heirs  of  privilege;  he  shrank  with  dislike  from 
the  loser's  bitterness  and  the  denunciatory  tone  of  the  unaccepted 
innovator.  A  too  reflective  and  diffusive  sympathy  was  in  danger 
of  paralysing  in  him  that  indimiation  against  wrong  and  that  select- 
ness  of  fellowship  which  are  tae  conditions  of  moral  force ;  and  in 
the  last  few  years  of  conflrmed  manhood  he  had  become  so  keenly 
aware  of  this  that  what  he  most  longed  for  was  either  some  external 
event,  or  some  inward  light,  that  would  urge  him  into  a  definite  line 
of  action,  and  compress  nis  wanderinjg  eneigy.  He  was  ceasing  to 
care  for  knowledge — ^he  had  no  ambition  for  practice — unless  uiey 
could  both  be  gathered  up  into  one  current  with  his  emotions;  and 
he  dreaded,  as  if  it  were  a  dwelling-place  of  lost  souls,  that  dead 
anatomy  of  culture  which  turns  the  universe  into  a  mere  ceaseless 
answer  to  queries,  and  knows  not  everything,  but  everything  else 
about  everything — as  if  one  should  be  ignorant  of  nothing  concerning 
the  scent  of  violets  except  the  scent  itself  for  which  one  had  no 
nostriL  But  how  and  whence  was  the  needed  event  to  come  ? — ^the 
influence  that  would  justify  paitiality,  and  make  him  what  he  longed 
to  be  yet  was  unable  to  make  himself— an  oiganic  part  of  social  life, 
instead  of  roaming  in  it  like  a  yearning  disembooied  spirit,  stirred 
with  a  va^e  social  passion,  but  without  fixed  local  habitation  to 
render  feUowship  real  ?  To  make  a  little  difierence  for  the  better 
was  what  he  was  not  contented  to  live  without;  but  how  make  it  ? 
It  iB  one  thing  to  see  your  road,  another  to  cut  it.  He  found  some 
of  the  fault  in  his  birth  and  the  way  he  had  been  brought  up,  which 
had  laid  no  special  demands  on  him  and  given  him  no  fixed  relation- 
ship except  one  of  a  doubtful  kind ;  but  he  did  not  attempt  to  hide 
from  himself  that  he  had  fallen  into  a  meditative  numbness,  and 
was  gliding  farther  and  farther  from  that  life  of  practically  enei^^tic 
sentiment  which  he  would  have  proclaimed  (if  he  had  been  inclmed 
to  proclaim  anvthing)  to  be  the  best  of  all  life,  and  for  himself  the 
on^  life  worth  living.  He  wanted  some  way  of  keeping  emotion 
and  its  progeny  of  sentiments — ^which  make  the  savours  of  life-^ 
substantial  and  strong  in  the  face  of  a  reflectiveness  that  threatened 
to  nullify  all  differences.  To  pound  the  objects  of  sentiment  into 
small  dust,  yet  keep  sentiment  alive  and  active,  was  something  like 
the  famous  recipe  for  making  cannon — to  first  take  a  round  hole  and 
then  enclose  it  with  iron;  whatever  you  do  keeping  fast  hold  of  your 
round  hole.  Yet  how  distinguish  what  our  will  may  wisely  save 
in  its  completeness,  from  the  neaping  of  cat-mummies  and  tne  ex- 
pensive cult  of  enshrined  putrefactions  ? 

Something  like  this  was  the  common  under-current  in  Deronda^s 
mind,  while  he  was  reading  law,  or  imperfectly  attending  to  polite 
conversation.  Meanwhile  he  had  not  set  about  one  function  in 
particular  with  zeal  and  steadiness.  Not  an  admirable  experience, 
to  be  proposed  as  an  ideal;  but  a  form  of  struggle  before  oreak  of 
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day  wHicH  some  youn^  men  since  the  patriarch  liave  had  to  pass 
through,  with  more  or  less  of  braising  if  not  laming. 

I  have  said  that  under  his  calm  exterior  he  had  a  fervour  which 
made  him  easily  feel  the  presence  of  poetry  in  everyday  events ;  and 
the  forms  of  the  Juden-gasse,  rousing  the  sense  of  imion  with  what 
is  remote,  set  him  musing  on  two  elements  of  our  historic  life  which 
that  sense  raises  into  the  same  region  of  poetry : — the  faint  begin- 
nings of  faiths  and  institutions,  and  their  obscure  lingering  decav ; 
the  dust  and  withered  remnants  with  which  they  are  apt  to  be 
covered,  only  enhancing  for  the  awakened  perception  the  impressive- 
ness  either  of  a  sublimely  penetrating  life,  as  in  the  twm  green 
leaves  that  will  become  the  sneltering  tree,  or  of  a  pathetic  inherit- 
ance in  which  all  the  grandeur  and  the  glory  have  become  a  sorrow- 
ingmemory. 

This  imaginative  stirring,  as  he  turned  out  of  the  Juden-gasse, 
and  continued  to  saunter  in  the  warm  evenii^  air,  meaning  to  find 
his  way  to  the  synagogue,  neutralised  the  repellent  effect  ot  certain 
ugly  little  incidents  on  his  way.  Turning  into  an  old  book-shop  to 
aSk  the  exact  time  of  service  at  the  synagomie,  he  was  affectionately 
directed  by  a  precocious  Jewish  youth,  wno  entered  cordially  into 
his  wanting  not  the  fine  new  building  of  the  Reformed  but  the  old 
Rabbinical  school  of  the  orthodox ;  and  then  cheated  him  like  a  pure 
Teuton,  only  with  more  amenity,  in  his  charge  for  a  book  quite  out 
of  request  as  one  ^'nicht  so  leicht  zu  bekommen.'*  Meanwhile  at 
the  opposite  counter  a  deaf  and  grisly  tradesman  was  casting  a  flinty 
look  at  certain  cards,  apparently  combining  advantages  of  business 
with  religion,  and  shoutingly  proposed  to  him  in  Jew-dialect  by  a 
dingy  man  in  a  tall  coat  hanging  from  neck  to  heel,  a  bag  in  hand, 
and  a  broad  low  hat  surmounting  his  chosen  nose — who  had  no 
sooner  disappeared  than  another  £ngy  man  of  the  same  pattern 
issued  from  the  backward  glooms  of  the  shop  and  also  shouted  in  the 
same  dialect.  In  fact,  Deronda  saw  various  queer-looking  Israelites 
not  altoc^ther  without  guile,  and  just  distinguishable  from  queer- 
looking  Christians  of  the  same  mixed  Tnorale,  In  his  anxiety  about 
Mirah's  relatives,  he  had  lately  been  thinking  of  vulgar  Jews  with 
a  sort  of  personal  alarm.  But  a  little  comparison  will  often  diminish 
our  surprise  and  disgust  at  the  aberrations  of  Jews  and  other  dissi- 
dents wnose  lives  do  not  offer  a  consistent  or  lovely  pattern  of  their 
creed ;  and  this  evening  Deronda,  becoming  more  conscious  that  he 
was  fEilling  into  unfairness  and  ridiculous  exi^;geration,  began  to  use 
that  corrective  comparison:  he  paid  his  thsuer  too  much,  without 
prejudice  to  lus  interest  in  the  Hebrew  destiny,  or  his  wish  to  find 
the  BcMinisdis  Schrde^  which  he  arrived  at  by  simset,  and  entered 
with  a  good  congregation  of  men. 

He  luppened  to  take  his  seat  in  a  line  with  an  elderly  man  from 
whom  he  was  distant  enough  to  glance  at  him  more  than  once  as 
raUier  a  noticeable  figure— nis  ordinary  clothes,  as  well  as  the  UdUh 
or  white  blae-fringed  kind  of  blanket  which  is  the  garment  of 
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prayer,  being  much  worn  ;  while  his  ample  white  heard  and  old  felt 
hat  framed  a  profile  of  that  fine  contour  which  may  as  easily  he 
Italian  as  Hebrew.  He  returned  Deronda*8  notice  tiU  at  last  their 
eyes  met :  an  undesirable  chance  with  unknown  persons,  and  a 
reason  to  Deronda  for  not  looking  again  ;  but  he  immediately  found 
an  open  prayer-book  pushed  towards  him  and  had  to  bow  his  thanks. 
However,  tiie  white  talithim  had  mustered,  the  reader  had  mounted 
to  the  aJmemor  or  platform,  and  the  service  began.  Deronda,  having 
looked  enough  at  the  Gennan  translation  of  the  Hebrew  in  the  book 
before  him  to  know  that  he  was  chiefly  hearing  Psalms  and  Old 
Testament  passages  or  phrases,  gave  himself  up  to  that  strongest 
effect  of  chanted  lituigies  which  is  independent  of  detailed  venuil 
meaning— like  the  effect  of  an  Allegri's  Miserere  or  a  Palestrina's  Mag* 
nifiDot.  The  most  powerful  movement  of  feeling  with  a  liturgy  is  the 
prayer  which  seeks  for  nothing  special,  but  is  a  yearning  to  escape 
from  the  limitations  of  our  own  weakness  and  an  invocation  of  all 
Good  to  enter  and  abide  with  us ;  or  else  a  self-oblivious  lifting  up 
of  gladness,  a  Gkria  in  excelna  that  such  Good  exists;  both  the 
yearning  and  the  exultation  gathering  their  utmost  force  from  the 
sense  of  communion  in  a  form  which  has  expressed  them  both,  for  long 
generations  of  struggling  fellow-men.  The  Hebrew  liturgy,  like 
others,  has  its  transitions  of  litany,  lyric,  proclamation,  dry  state- 
ment and  blessing ;  but  this  evening  all  were  one  for  Derondi^ :  the 
chant  of  the  Chaaan'e  or  Reader's  grand  wide-ranging  voice  with  its 
passage  from  monotony  to  sudden  cries,  the  outburst  of  sweet  hojtf 
voices  from  the  little  quire,  the  devotional  swaying  of  men's  bodies 
backwards  and  forwaids,  the  very  commonness  of  the  building  and 
shabbiness  of  the  scene  where  a  national  faith,  which  had  pene- 
trated the  thinking  of  half  the  world,  and  moulded  the  splendid 
forms  of  that  worlas  religion,  was  finding  a  remote,  obscure  echo-;^ 
all  were  blent  for  him  as  one  expression  of  a  binding  history,  tragic 
and  yet  glorious.  He  wondered  at  the  strength  of  ms  own  feeling; 
it  seemed  beyond  the  occasion — ^what  one  might  imagine  to  be  a 
divine  influx  in  the  darkness,  before  there  was  any  vision  to  in- 
terpret. The  whole  scene  was  a  coherent  strain,  its  burthen  a 
passionate  regret,  which,  if  he  had  known  the  liturgy  for  the  Day  of 
Itecondliation,  he  miffht  have  clad  in  its  antithetic  burthen :  *'  Happy 
the  eye  which  saw  all  these  things ;  but  verily  to  hear  only  of  them 
a£9ict8  our  souL  Happy  the  eye  that  saw  our  temple  and  the  joy  of 
our  congregation ;  but  verily  to  hear  only  of  them  a£9icts  our  soul. 
Happy  me  eye  that  saw  the  fingera  when  tuning  every  kind  of  song; 
but  verilj  to  hear  onl^  of  tiiem  aMcts  our  soul.*' 

But  with  the  cessation  of  the  devotional  sounds  and  the  movement 
of  many  indifferent  faces  and  vulgar  figures  before  him  there  darted 
into  his  mind  the  frigid  idea  that  he  had  probably  been  alone  in  his 
feeling,  and  perhaps  the  only  person  in  tne  congregation  for  whom 
the  service  was  more  than  a  auU  routine.  There  was  just  time  for 
this  chilling  thought  before  he  had  bowed  to  his  civil  neighbour  and 
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was  moving  away  with  the  rest — ^when  he  felt  a  hand  on  his  arm, 
and  turning  with  the  rather  nnpleaaant  aensation  which  this  ahrupt 
sort  of  claim  is  apt  to  bring,  he  saw  dose  to  him  the  white-bearded 
£ace  of  that  neighbour,  who  said  to  him  in  German,  '^  Excuse  me, 
young  gentleman — allow  me — ^what  is  your  parentage— your  mo- 
ther's family — her  maiden  name  ?  ** 

Deronda  had  a  strongly  resistant  feeling :  he  was  inclined  to  shake 
off  hastily  the  touch  on  his  arm ;  but  he  managed  to  slip  it  away 
and  said  coldly,  '^  I  am  an  Englishman." 

The  questioner  looked  at  him  dubiously  still  for  an  instant,  then 
just  lifted  his  hat  and  turned  away — whether  under  a  sense  of  hav- 
ing made  a  mistake  or  of  having  l)een  repulsed,  Deronda  was  uncer- 
tarn.  In  his  walk  back  to  the  hotel  he  tried  to  still  any  uneasiness 
on  the  subject  by  reflecting  that  he  could  not  have  acted  differently. 
How  could  he  say  that  he  did  not  know  the  name  of  his  mothers 
family  to  that  total  stranger  ? — who  indeed  had  taken  an  unwarrant- 
able liberty  in  the  abruptness  of  his  question,  dictated  probably  by 
some  fisuicy  of  likeness  such  as  often  occurs  without  real  significance. 
The  incident,  he  said  to  himself,  was  trivial ;  but  whatever  import  it 
might  have,  nis  inward  shrinking  on  the  occasion  was  too  strong  for 
him  to  be  sorry  that  he  had  cut  it  short.  It  was  a  reason  however 
for  his  not  mentioning  the  synagogue  to  the  Mallingers — in  addition 
to  his  usual  inclination  to  reticence  on  anything  that  the  baronet 
would  have  been  likely  to  call  Quixotic  enthusiasm.  Hardly  an^ 
man  could  be  more  good-natured  than  Sir  Hugo;  indeed  in  his 
kindliness,  especially  to  women,  he  did  actions  which  others  would 
have  called  romantic ;  but  he  never  took  a  romantic  view  oi  them, 
and  in  general  smiled  at  the  introduction  of  motives  on  a  grand 
scale,  or  of  reasons  that  lay  very  fax  off.  This  was  the  point  of 
strongest  difference  between  him  and  Deronda,  who  rarely  ate  his 
breakfast  without  some  silent  discursive  flight  after  grounds  for 
filling  up  his  day  according  to  the  practice  of  nis  contemporaries. 

This  halt  at  Fnmkfort  was  taken  on  their  wa;^  home,  and  its  im- 
pressions were  kept  the  more  actively  vibrating  in  him  by  the  duly 
of  carinff  for  Mirah's  welfare.  That  question  about  his  pu«ntage, 
which  if  he  had  not  hoih.  inwardly  and  outwardly  shaken  it  off  as 
trivial,  would  have  seemed  a  threat  rather  than  a  promise  of  revela- 
tion, had  reinforced  his  anxiety  as  to  the  effect  of  finding  Mirah's 
relatives  and  his  resolve  to  proceed  with  caution.  If  he  made  any 
unpleasant  discovery,  was  he  boimd  to  a  disclosure  that  might  cast 
a  new  net  of  trouble  around  her  ? 

He  had  written  to  Mrs  Meyrick  to  announce  his  visit  at  four 
o'clock,  and  he  found  Mixah  seated  at  work  with  only  Mrs  Mejrrick 
and  Mab,  the  open  piano,  and  all  the  glorious  company  of  engravings. 
The  dainty  neatness  of  her  hair  and  dress,  the  glow  of  tranqml  hap- 
piness in  a  fiice  where  a  painter  need  have  changed  nothing  if  he  had 
wanted  to  put  it  in  front  of  the  host  singing  '*  ^ace  on  earth  and 
goodwill  to  men,"  made  a  contrast  to  his  first  vision  of  her  that  was 
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delightful  to  Deronda's  eyea.  Mirah  herself  was  thinking  of  it,  and 
immediately  on  their  greeting  said — 

''See  how  different  I  am  from  that  miserable  creature  by  the 
river  ! — all  because  you  found  me  and  brought  me  to  the  very  best." 

"  It  was  my  good  chance  to  find  you,"  said  Deronda.  ''  Any  other 
man  would  have  been  ^lad  to  do  what  I  did.'* 

''  That  is  not  the  right  way  of  thinking  about  it,"  said  Mirah, 
shaking  her  head  with  decisive  gravity.  *'  I  think  of  what  really 
was.  It  was  you,  and  not  another,  who  found  me,  and  were  good 
to  me." 

^  1  agree  with  Mirah,*'  said  Mrs  Meyrick.  ''  Saint  Anybody  is  a 
bad  saint  to  pray  to." 

''  Besides,  Anybody  could  not  have  brought  me  to  you,"  said  Mirah, 
smiling  at  Mrs  Meyiick.  ^  And  I  would  rather  be  with  you  than 
with  any  one  else  in  the  world  except  my  mother.  I  wonder  if  ever 
a  poor  little  bird,  that  was  lost  and^could  not  fly,  was  taken  and  put 
into  a  warm  nest  where  there  was  a  mother  and  sisters  who  took  to 
it  so  that  everything  came  naturally,  as  if  it  had  been  always  there. 
I  hardly  thought  before  that  the  world  could  ever  be  as  happy  and 
without  fear  as  it  is  to  me  now."  She  looked  meditative  a  moment, 
and  then  said,  "  Sometimes  I  am  a  littU  afraid." 

"  What  is  it  you  are  afraid  of  1 "  said  Deronda,  with  anxiety. 

"  That  when  I  am  turning  at  the  comer  of  a  street  I  may  meet 
my  father.  It  seems  dreadml  that  I  should  be  afraid  of  meeting 
him.    That  is  my  only  sorrow,"  said  Mirah,  plaintively. 

"  It  is  surely  not  very  probable,"  said  Deronda,  wishing  that  it 
were  less  so ;  then,  not  to  let  the  opportunity  escape — "  Would  it  be 
a  great  grief  to  you  now,  if  you  were  never  to  meet  your  mother  ?  " 

She  did  not  answer  immediately,  but  meditated  again,  with  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  opposite  walL  Then  she  turned  them  on  Deronda 
and  said  firmly,  as  if  she  had  arrived  at  the  exact  truth,  "  I  want  her 
to  know  that  I  have  always  loved  her,  and  if  she  is  alive  I  want  to 
comfort  her.  She  may  be  dead.  If  she  were,  I  should  long  to  know 
where  she  was  buried ;  and  to  know  whether  my  brother  lives  to  say 
Kaddish  in  memory  of  her.  But  I  will  try  not  to  grieve.  I  have 
thought  much  for  so  many  years  of  her  being  dead.  And  I  shall 
have  her  with  me  in  my  mmd,  as  I  have  always  had.  We  can  never 
be  really  parted.  I  thmk  I  have  never  sinned  against  her.  I  have 
always  tried  not  to  do  what  would  hurt  her.  Only  she  might  be 
sorry  that  I  was  not  a  good  Jewess." 

"  In  what  way  are  you  not  a  good  Jewess  ? "  said  Deronda. 

'*  I  am  ignorant,  and  we  never  observed  the  laws,  but  lived  among 
Christians  just  as  they  did.  But  I  have  heard  mv  father  laugh 
at  the  strictness  of  the  Jews  about  their  food  and  all  customs,  and 
their  not  liking  Christians.  I  think  my  mother  was  strict ;  but  she 
could  never  want  me  not  to  like  those  who  are  better  to  me  than  any 
of  my  own  people  I  have  ever  known.  I  think  I  could  obey  in  other 
things  that  she  wished,  but  not  in  that.    It  is  so  much  easier  to  me 
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to  snare  in  love  than  in  hatred.  I  remember  a  play  I  read  in  Ger- 
man— since  I  have  been  here,  it  has  come  into  my  mind — where  the 
heroine  says  something  like  that." 

**  Antigone."  said  Deronda. 

**  Ah,  you  know  it  But  I  do  not  beHeve  that  my  mother  would 
wish  me  not  to  love  my  best  friends.  She  would  be  grateful  to 
them."  Here  Mirah  had  turned  to  Mrs  Meyrick,  and  with  a  sudden 
lighting  up  of  her  whole  countenance  she  said,  '*  Oh,  if  we  ever  do 
meet  and  &now  each  other  as  we  are  now,  so  that  I  could  tell  what 
would  comfort  her — I  should  be  so  full  of  blessedness,  my  soul  would 
know  no  want  but  to  love  her  ! '' 

''  Qod  bless  you,  child ! "  said  Mrs  Meyrick,  the  words  escaping 
involuntarilv  from  ,her  motherly  heart  But  to  relieve  the  strain  of 
feeling  she  looked  at  Deronda  and  said,  "  It  is  curious  that  Mirah, 
who  remembers  her  mother  so  well,  it  is  as  if  she  saw  her,  cannot 
recall  her  brother  the  least  bit — except  the  feeling  of  having  been 
carried  by  him  when  she  was  tired,  and  of  his  being  near  her  when 
she  was  in  her  mother's  lap.  It  must  be  that  he  was  rarely  at  home. 
He  was  already  crown  up.  It  is  a  pity  her  brother  should  be  quite 
a  stranger  to  her. 

''  He  is  good ;  I  feel  sure  Ezra  is  good,"  said  Mirah,  eagerly.  *'  He 
loved  my  mother — he  would  take  care  of  her.  I  remember  more 
of  him  than  that  I  remember  my  mother's  voice  once  calling, 
"  Ezra ! "  and  then  his  answering  from  the  distance,  "  Mother  ! " — 
Mirah  had  changed  her  voice  a  little  in  each  of  these  words  and  had 
eiven  them  a  loving  intonation — *'  and  then  he  came  close  to  us.  I 
feel  sure  he  is  good.     I  have  always  taken  comfort  from  that." 

It  was  impossible  to  answer  this  either  with  agreement  or  doubt. 
Mrs  Meyrick  and  Deronda  exchanged  a  ouick  glance:  about  this 
brother  she  felt  as  painfully  dubious  as  he  did.  But  Mirah  went  on, 
absorbed  in  her  memories — 

^  Is  it  not  wonderful  how  I  remember  the  voices  better  than  any- 
thing else  ?  I  think  they  must  go  deeper  into  us  than  other  things. 
I  have  often  fancied  heaven  might  be  made  of  voices." 

*'Like  your  sinking — yes,"  said  Mab.  who  had  hitherto  kept  a 
modest  silence,  and  now  spoke  bashfully,  as  was  her  wont  in  the 
presence  of  Prince  Camaralzaman^ — "  Ma,  do  ask  Mirah  to  sing.  Mr 
Deronda  has  not  heard  her." 

*'  Would  it  be  disagreeable  to  you  to  sing  now  ? "  said  Deronda, 
with  a  more  deferential  gentleness  than  he  had  ever  been  conscious 
of  before. 

'*  Oh,  I  shaU  like  it,"  said  Mirah.  "  My  voice  has  come  back  a 
little  with  rest" 

Perhaps  her  ease  of  manner  was  due  to  something  more  than  the 
simplicitv  of  her  nature.  The  circumstances  of  her  life  had  made 
her  think  of  evervthing  she  did  as  work  demanded  from  her,  in 
which  affectation  had  nothing  to  do ;  and  she  had  begun  her  work 
before  Belf-consciouaness  was  bom. 
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She  immediately  rose  and  went  to  the  piano — a  somewhat  worn 
instrument  that  seemed  to  get  the  better  of  its  infirmities  nnder  the 
firm  touch  of  her  small  fingers  as  she  preluded.  Deronda  placed 
himself  where  he  could  see  ner  while  she  sang ;  and  she  took  every- 
thing as  quietly  as  if  she  had  been  a  child  going  to  breakfast 

Imagine  her — ^it  is  always  good  to  imagine  a  human  creature^  in 
whom  bodily  loveliness  seems  as  properly  one  with  the  entire  being 
as  the  bodinr  loveliness  of  those  wondrous  transparent  orbs  of  life 
that  we  find  in  the  sea — imagine  her  with  her  dark  hair  brushed 
from  her  temples,  but  yet  showing  certain  tiny  rings  there  which 
had  cunningly  found  their  own  way  back,  the  mass  of  it  hanging 
behind  just  to  the  nape  of  the  little  neck  in  curly  fibres,  such  as 
rene\f  themselyes  at  their  own  will  after  being  bathed  into  straight- 
ness  like  that  of  water-grasses.  Then  see  the  perfect  cameo  her 
profile  makes,  cut  in  a  duskish  shell  where  by  some  happy  fortune 
there  pierced  a  gem-like  darkness  for  the .  eye  and  eyebrow ;  the 
delicate  nostrils  defined  enough  to  be  ready  for  sensitive  movements, 
the  finished  ear,  the  firm  curves  of  the  chm  and  neck  entering  into 
the  expression  of  a  refinement  which  was  not  feebleness. 

She  sang  Beethoven's  "  Per  piet&  non  dirmi  addio,"  with  a  sub- 
dued but  searching  pathos  whicn  had  that  essential  of  perfect  sing- 
ing, the  making  one  oblivious  of  art  or  manner,  and  only  possessing 
one  with  the  song.  It  was  the  sort  of  voice  that  gives  the  impression 
of  being  meant  like  a  bird's  wooing  for  an  audience  near  and  beloved. 
Deron(£i  b^n  by  looking  at  her,  out  felt  himself  presently  covering 
his  eyes  witn  his  hand,  wanting  to  seclude  the  melody  in  darkness; 
then  he  refrained  from  what  mi^ht  seem  oddity,  and  was  ready  to 
meet  the  look  of  mute  appeal  which  she  turned  towards  him  at  the 
end. 

**  I  think  I  never  enjoyed  a  song  more  than  that,"  he  said^  grate- 
fully. 

**  You  like  my  singing  ?  I  am  so  glad,"  she  said,  with  a  smile  of 
delight  **  It  has  been  a  great  pain  to  me,  because  it  failed  in  what 
it  was  wanted  for.  But  now  we  think  I  can  use  it  to  get  my  bread. 
I  have  really  been  taught  welL  And  now  I  have  two  pupils,  that 
Miss  Meyrick  found  for  me.  They  pay  me  nearly  two  crowns  for 
their  two  lessons." 

"  I  think  I  know  some  ladies  who  would  find  you  many  pu])ils 
after  Christmas,*'  said  Deronda.  "You  would  not  mind  smgmg 
before  any  one  who  wished  to  hear  you  1 " 

"Oh  no,  I  want  to  do  something  to  get  money.  I  could  teach 
reading  and  speaking,  Mrs  Meyrick  thinks.  But  if  no  one  would 
learn  of  me,  that  is  difficult."  Mirah  smiled  with  a  touch  of  merri- 
ment he  had  not  seen  in  her  before.  "  I  daresay  I  should  find  her 
poor — I  mean  my  mother.  I  should  want  to  get  money  for  her. 
And  I  cannot  always  live  on  charity ;  though  " — here  she  turned  so 
as  to  take  all  three  of  her  companions  in  one  glance — ^"it  is  the 
sweetest  charity  in  all  the  world. 
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''  I  should  tliink  you  can  get  rich,"  said  Deionda,  smilinff.  *'  Great 
ladies  will  perhaps  like  you  to  teach  their  daughters.  We  shall  8e& 
But  now^  do  sing  again  to  us.'' 

She  went  on  wilungly,  singing  with  ready  memory  yarious  thines 
hy  Gordigiani  and  Schubert ;  then,  when  she  had  left  the  piano,  Mao 
said,  entreatingly,  **  Oh  Mirah,  if  you  would  not  mind  smging  the 
little  h^n." 

*'  It  IS  too  childish,"  said  Mirah.    ''  It  is  like  lisping." 

^  What  is  the  hymn?"  said  Deronda. 

**  It  is  the  Hebrew  hymn  she  remembers  her  mother  singing  over 
her  when  she  lay  in  her  cot,*'  said  Mrs  Meyrick. 

**  1  should  like  very  much  to  hear  it,"  said  Deronda,  '^  if  you  think 
I  am  worthy  to  hear  what  is  so  sacred." 

''  I  will  siDg  it  if  you  like,"  said  Mirah,  "but  I  don't  sing  real 
words — only  here  and  there  a  syllable  like  hers — the  rest  is  lisping. 
Do  YOU  know  Hebrew  )  because  if  you  do,  my  singing  will  seem 
chilaJBh  nonsense. 

Deronda  shook  his  head.    **  It  will  be  ^uite  good  Hebrew  to  me." 

Mirah  crossed  her  little  feet  and  hands  m  her  easiest  attitude,  and 
then  lifted  up  her  head  at  an  angle  which  seemed  to  be  directed  to 
some  inyisible  face  bent  OYer  her,  while  she  sang  a  little  hymn  of 
(quaint  melancholy  interYak,  with  syllables  that  really  seemed  child- 
ish lisping  to  her  audience ;  but  the  Yoice  in  which  sue  gaye  it  forth 
had  gathered  eyen  a  sweeter,  more  cooing  tenderness  thui  was  heard 
in  her  other  songs. 

^  If  I  were  eYer  to  know  the  real  words,  I  should  still  go  on  in  my 
old  way  with  them,"  said  Mirah,  when  she  had  repeated  the  hymn 
seyeral  times. 

"  Why  not  ? "  said  Deronda.  ^  The  lisped  syllables  are  yery  full 
of  meaning." 

''Yes,  indeed,"  said  Mrs  Meyrick.  "A  mother  hears  something 
like  a  lisp  in  her  children's  talk  to  the  yery  last.  Their  words  are 
not  just  what  eyerybody  else  says,  though  they  may  be  spelt  the 
same.  If  I  were  to  liye  till  my  Hans^t  old,  I  should  still  see  the 
boy  in  him.  A  mother's  loye,  1  often  say,  is  like  a  tree  that  has  got 
all  the  wood  in  it,  from  the  yeiy  first  it  made." 

*'  Is  not  that  the  way  with  friendship,  too  ? "  said  Deronda,  smiling. 
<<  We  must  not  let  mothers  be  too  arrogant" 

The  bright  little  woman  shook  her  head  oyer  her  darning. 

'^  It  is  easier  to  find  an  old  mother  than  an  old  friend.  Friend- 
ships begin  with  liking  or  gratitude — ^roots  that  can  be  pulled  up. 
Mother's  loye  begins  deeper  down." 

f*  like  what  you  were  saying  about  the  influence  of  Yoices,"  said 
Deronda,  lookii4;  at  Mirah.  **  I  don't  think  your  hymn  would  have 
had  more  expression  for  me  if  I  had  known  the  words.  I  went  to 
the  synaffogue  at  IVankfort  before  I  came  home,  and  the  service 
impressed  me  just  as  much  as  if  I  had  followed  the  words — ^perhaps 
more." 
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**  Ohy  was  it  great  to  you  ?  Did  it  go  to  your  heart  ? "  Baid  MiraL, 
eagerly.  *^  I  thooght  none  but  our  people  would  feel  that.  I  thought 
it  was  all  shut  away  like  a  river  in  a  deep  valley,  where  only  heaven 

saw — I  mean ^"  she  hesitated,  feeling  toat  she  could  not  disentangle 

her  thought  from  its  imagery. 

^  I  understand,*'  said  Deronda.  "  But  there  is  not  reallv  such  a 
separation — deeper  down,  as  Mrs  Meyrick  says.  Our  religion  is 
chiefly  a  Hebrew  religion ;  and  since  Jews  are  men,  their  religious 
feeling|8  must  have  much  in  common  with  those  of  other  men— just 
as  their  poetry,  though  in  one  sense  peculiar,  has  a  great  deal  in 
common  with  the  poetry  of  other  nations.  Still  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  a  Jew  would  feel  the  forms  of  his  people*s  religion  more  than 
one  of  another  race — and  yet" — ^here  Deronoa  hesitated  in  his  turn 
— "  that  is  perhaps  not  always  so." 

**  Ah  no,  saia  Mirah,  sadly.  "  I  have  seen  that.  I  have  seen 
them  mock.  Is  it  not  like  mocking  your  parents  ? — like  rejoicing  in 
your  parents*  shame  ? " 

"  Some  minds  naturally  rebel  against  whatever  they  were  brought 
up  in,  and  like  the  opposite :  they  see  the  faults  in  what  is  nearest  to 
them,*'  said  Deronda,  apologetically. 

"  But  you  are  not  like  that,"  said  Mirah,  looking  at  him  with  un- 
conscious fixedness. 

"No,  I  think  not,"  said  Deronda;  "but  you  know  I  was  not 
brought  up  as  a  Jew." 

**  Ah,  I  am  always  forgetting,"  said  Mirah,  with  a  look  of  disap- 
pointed recollection,  and  sligtuy  blushing. 

Deronda  also  felt  rather  embarrassed,  and  there  was  an  awkward 
pause,  which  he  put  an  end  to  by  saying  playfully — 

"  Whichever  way  we  take  it,  we  have  to  tolerate  each  other ;  for 
if  we  all  went  in  opposition  to  our  teaching,  we  must  end  in  differ- 
ence, just  the  same." 

"To  be  sure.  We  should  go  on  for  ever  in  zigzags,"  said  Mrs 
Meyrick.  "  I  think  it  is  very  weak-minded  to  make  your  creed  up 
by  the  rule  of  contrary.  StiM  one  may  honour  one's  parents,  without 
following  their  notions  exactly,  any  more  than  the  exact  cut  of  their 
clothing.  My  father  was  a  Scotch  Calvinist  and  my  mother  was  a 
French  Calvinist :  I  am  neither  quite  Scotch,  nor  quite  French,  nor 
two  Calvinists  rolled  into  one,  yet  I  honour  my  parents'  memory." 

**  But  I  could  not  make  myself  not  a  Jewess,  said  Mirah,  insist- 
ently, ^  even  if  I  changed  my  belief." 

"  No,  my  dear.  But  if  Jews  and  Jewesses  went  on  changing  their 
religion,  and  making  no  difference  between  themselves  and  Christians, 
there  would  come  a  time  when  there  would  be  no  Jews  to  be  seen," 
said  Mrs  Meyrick,  taking  that  consummation  very  cheerfully. 

"  Oh,  please  not  to  say  that,"  said  Mirah,  the  tears  gathering.  "  It 
is  the  first  unkind  thing  you  ever  said.  I  will  not  beffin  tnat  I 
will  never  separate  myself  from  my  mother^s  people.  X  was  forced 
to  fly  from  my  father;  but  if  he  came  back  in  age  and  weakness  and 
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want,  and  needed  me,  should  I  say, '  Thia  is  not  m^  father '  ?  If  he 
had  shame,  I  must  share  it.  It  was  he  who  was  given  to  me  for  my 
father,  and  not  another.  And  so  it  is  with  my  people.  I  will  always 
be  a  Jewess.  I  will  love  Christians  when  they  are  good,  like  yon. 
But  I  will  always  cling  to  my  people.  I  will  always  worship  with 
them." 

As  Mirah  had  gone  on  speaking  she  had  become  possessed  with  a 
sorrowful  passion — ^fervent,  not  violent  Holding  ner  little  hands 
tightly  clasped  and  looking  at  Mrs  Meyrick  with  beseeching,  she 
seemed  to  Deronda  a  personification  of  that  spirit  which  impelled 
men  after  a  long  inheritance  of  professed  Cathohcism  to  leave  wealth 
and  high  place,  and  risk  their  lives  in  flight^  that  they  might  join 
their  own  people  and  say,  *'  I  am  a  Jew." 

'^  Mirah,  Mirah,  my  dear  child,  von  mistake  me  1 "  said  Mrs  Mey- 
rick, alarmed.  ^*  God  forbid  I  should  want '  you  to  do  anything 
against  your  conscience.  I  was  only  saying  what  mi^ht  be  if  the 
world  went  on.  But  I  had  better  have  left  the  world  fuone,  and  not 
wanted  to  be  over-wise.  Forgive  me,  come !  we  will  not  try  to  take 
you  from  anybody  you  feel  has  more  right  to  you." 

"  I  would  do  anything  eke  for  you.  I  owe  you  my  life,"  said 
Mirah,  not  yet  quite  calm. 

''  Hush,  hush,  now,"  said  Mrs  Meyrick.  '^  I  have  been  punished 
enough  for  wagging  my  tongue  foolishly — making  an  almanac  for 
the  Millennium,  as  my  husbioid  used  to  say." 

*'  But  everything  in  the  world  must  come  to  an  end  some  time. 
We  must  bear  to  uink  of  that,"  said  Mab,  unable  to  hold  her  peace 
on  this  point.  She  had  already  suffered  from  a  bondf^e  of  tongue 
which  threatened  to  become  severe  if  Mirah  were  to  be  too  much 
indulged  in  this  inconvenient  susceptibility  to  innocent  remarks. 

Deronda  smiled  at  the  irregular,  blond  face,  brought  into  strange 
contrast  by  the  side  of  Mirah's — smiled,  Mab  thought,  rather  sarcasti- 
cally as  he  said,  "  That  prospect  of  everything  coming  to  an  end  will 
not  guide  us  far  in  practice.  Mirah's  feelings,  she  tells  us,  are  con- 
cerned with  what  is." 

Mab  was  confused  and  wished  she  had  not  spoken,  since  Mr 
Deronda  seemed  to  think  that  she  had  found  fault  with  Mirah ;  but 
to  have  spoken  once  is  a  tyrannous  reason  for  speaking  again,  and 
she  said — 

"I  only  meant  that  we  must  have  courage  to  hear  things,  else 
there  is  hardly  anything  we  can  talk  about"  Mab  felt  herself  un- 
answerable here,  inclining  to  the  opinion  of  Socrates :  "  What  motive 
has  a  man  to  live,  if  not  for  the  pleasures  of  discourse  ? " 

Deronda  took  Lis  leave  soon  after,  and  when  Mrs  Meyrick  went 
outside  with  him  to  exchange  a  few  words  about  Miraih,  he  said, 
'*  Hans  is  to  share  my  chamb^  when  he  comes  at  Christmas." 

**  You  have  written  to  Rome  about  that?"  said  Mrs  Meyrick,  her 
face  lighting  up.  '*  How  very  good  and  thonghtful  of  you  1  You 
mentioned  Mirah^  then  7 " 
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<'  Tes,  I  referred  to  her.  I  concluded  he  knew  everything  from 
yoiL*' 

"  I  must  confess  my  folly.  I  have  not  yet  written  a  word  about 
her.  I  have  sdways  l)een  meaning  to  do  it,  and  yet  have  ended  my 
letter  without  saying  a  word.  And  I  told  the  girls  to  leave  it  to  me. 
However ! — Thank  you  a  thousand  times." 

Deronda  divined  something  of  what  was  in  the  mothei^s  mind,  and 
his  divination  reinforced  a  certain  anzie^  already  present  in  him. 
His  inward  colloquy  was  not  soothing.  He  said  to  himself  that  no 
man  could  see  tms  exquisite  creature  without  feeling  it  possible  to 
fall  in  love  with  her ;  but  all  the  fervour  of  his  nature  was  engaged 
on  the  side  of  precaution.  There  are  personages  who  feel  themselves 
tragic  because  they  march  into  a  palpable  morass,  dragging  another 
wim  them,  and  then  cry  out  against  all  the  gods.  Deronda's  mind 
was  strongly  set  against  imitating  them. 

"  I  have  my  hands  on  the  reins  now,"  he  thought, "  and  I  will  not 
drop  them.    1  shall  go  there  aa  little  as  possible. 

He  saw  the  reasons  acting  themselves  out  before  him.  How  could 
he  be  Mirah's  giiardian  and  claim  to  unite  with  Mrs  Meyiick,  to 
whose  charge  he  had  committed  her,  if  he  showed  himself  aa  a  lover 
— ^whom  she  did  not  love — ^whom  she  would  not  many  ?  And  if  he 
encoura^d  any  germ  of  lover's  feeling  in  himself  it  would  lead  up 
to  that  issue.  Mirah*8  was  not  a  nature  that  would  bear  dividing 
against  itself;  and  even  if  love  won  her  consent  to  manr  a  man 
wno  was  not  of  her  race  and  reli^on,  she  would  never  be  nappy  in 
acting  against  that  strong  native  bias  which  would  still  reign  in  her 
conscience  as  remorse. 

Deronda  saw  these  consequences  as  we  see  any  danger  of  marring 
our  own  work  well  begun.  It  was  a  delight  to  have  rescued  this 
child  acquainted  with  sorrow,  and  to  think  of  having  placed  her  little 
feet  in  protected  paths.  The  creature  we  help  to  save,  though  onlv 
a  Jialf-reared  linnet,  bruised  and  lost  by  the  wayside — ^how  we  watch 
and  fence  it,  and  dote  on  its  signs  of  recovery !  Our  pride  becomes 
loving,  our  self  is  a  not-self  for  whose  safe  we  become  virtuous, 
when  we  set  to  some  hidden  work  of  reclaiming  a  life  from  misery 
and  look  for  our  triumph  in  the  secret  joy — **  This  one  is  the  better 
for  me." 

''  I  would  as  soon  hold  out  my  finger  to  be  bitten  off  aa  set  about 
spoiling  her  peace,"  said  Deronda.  '*  It  was  one  of  the  rarest  bits  of 
fortune  that  I  should  have  had  friends  like  the  Meyricks  to  place 
her  with — ^generous,  delicate  friends  without  any  loftiness  in  their 
ways,  so  that  her  dependence  on  them  is  not  only  safety  but  happi- 
ness. There  could  be  no  refuge  to  replace  that,  if  it  were  broken  up. 
But  what  is  the  use  of  my  taldng  the  vows  and  settling  everything 
as  it  should  be,  if  that  marplot  Hans  comes  and  upsets  it  all  ? " 

Few  things  were  more  likely.  Hans  was  made  for  mishaps :  his 
very  limbs  seemed  more  breakable  than  other  people*a— his  eyer 
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more  of  a  resort  for  uninvited  flies  and  other  irritating  gnests.  Bnt 
it  was  impossible  to  forbid  Hans's  coming  to  London.  He  was 
intending  to  eet  a  studio  there  and  make  it  his  chief  home ;  and  to 
propose  tnat  he  should  defer  coming  on  some  ostensible  ground,  con- 
cealing the  real  motive  of  winning  time  for  Mirah's  position  to 
become  more  confirmed  and  independent,  was  impracticaole.  Hav- 
ing no  other  resource  Deronda  tned  to  believe  that  both  he  and  Mrs 
Meyrick  were  foolishly  troubling  themselves  about  one  of  those  end- 
less things  called  probabilities,  which  never  occur ;  but  he  did  not 
^uite  succeed  in  his  trying ;  on  the  contrary,  he  found  himself  going 
inwardly  through  a  scene  where  on  the  first  discovery  of  Hans's 
inclination,  he  gave  him  a  very  energetic  warning  —  suddenly 
checked,  however,  by  the  suspicion  of  personal  feelmg  that  his 
warmth  might  be  creating  in  Haps.  He  could  come  to  no  result, 
but  that  the  position  was  peculiar,  and  that  he  could  make  no  fur- 
ther provision  against  dangers  until  they  came  nearer.  To  save  an 
unhappy  Jewess  from  drowning  herself,  would  not  have  seemed  a 
startling  variation  among  police  reports ;  but  to  discover  in  her  so 
rare  a  creature  as  Mirah,  was  an  exceptional  event  which  might  well 
bring  exceptional  consequences.  Deronda  would  not  let  himself  for 
a  moment  dwell  on  any  supposition  that  the  conseouences  might 
enter  deeply  into  his  own  life.  The  imace  of  Mirah  nad  never  yet 
had  that  penetrating  radiation  which  would  have  been  given  to  it  by 
the  idea  of  her  lovmg  him.  When  this  sort  of  effluence  is  absent 
finom  the  fancy  (wheuier  from  the  fact  or  not)  a  man  may  go  far  in 
devotedness  without  perturbation. 

As  to  the  search  for  Mirah's  mother  and  brother,  Deronda  took 
what  she  had  said  to-day  as  a  warrant  for  deferring  any  immediate 
measures.  His  conscience  was  not  quite  easy  in  this  desire  for  delay, 
any  more  than  it  was  quite  easy  in  nis  not  attempting  to  learn  the 
truth  about  his  own  mother  :  in  both  cases  he  felt  that  there  might 
be  an  nnfulfilled  duty  to  a  parent,  but  in  both  cases  there  was  an 
overpowering  repugnance  to  the  possible  truth,  which  threw  a  turn- 
ing weight  into  the  scale  of  argument. 

'*  At  least,  I  will  look  about,"  was  his  final  determination.  "  I 
may  find  some  special  Jewish  machinery.  1  will  wait  till  after 
Christmas." 

What  should  we  all  do  without  the  calendar,  when  we  want  to  put 
off  a  disagreeable  duty  7  The  admirable  arrangements  of  the  solar 
system,  by  which  our  time  is  measured,  always  supply  us  with  a 
term  before  which  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  set  about  anything 
We  are  disinclined  to. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIII. 

"  No  man"  Mtys  a  Rabbi,  by  way  of  indisputable  instance,  "niay  turn  the  bones  of 
his  father  and  mother  into  spoons' —sure  that  his  hearers  felt  the  cheelcs  against  that 
form  of  economy.  The  market  for  spoons  has  never  expanded  enough  for  any  one  to 
say,  "Why  not?"  and  to  argue  that  human  progress  lies  in  such  an  application  of 
material  The  only  check  to  be  alleged  is  a  sentiment,  which  will  coerce  none  who  do 
not  hold  that  senUments  are  the  better  part  of  the  world's  vrealth. 

Deronda  meanwhile  took  to  a  less  fashionable  form  of  exercise 
than  riding  in  Rotten  Row.  He  went  often  rambling  in  those  parts 
of  London  which  are  most  inhabited  by  common  Jews  :  he  walked 
to  the  synagogues  at  times  of  service,  he  looked  into  shops,  he  ob- 
served faces  : — a  process  not  very  promising  of  particular  discovery. 
Why  did  he  not  address  himBelf  to  an  influential  Rabbi  or  other 
member  of  a  Jewish  community,  to  consult  on  the  chances  of  finding 
a  mother  named  Cohen,  with  a  son  named  Ezra,  and  a  lost  daughter 
named  Mirah  ?  He  thought  of  doing  so—after  Christmas.  The  fact 
was,  notwithstanding  all  his  sense  of  poetry  in  common  things, 
Deronda,  where  a  keen  personal  interest  was  aroused,  could  not, 
more  than  the  rest  of  us,  continuously  escape  suffering  from  the 
pressure  of  that  hard  unaccommodating  Actual,  which  has  never 
consulted  our  taste  and  is  entirely  unselect.  Entnusiasm,  we  know, 
dweUs  at  ease  among  ideas,  tolerates  garlic  breathed  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  sees  no  shabbiness  in  the  official  trappings  of  clajssic  pro- 
cessions :  it  gets  squeamish  when  ideals  press  upon  it  as  something 
warmly  incarnate,  and  can  hardly  face  them  without  fainting. 
Lying  dreamily  in  a  boat,  imagining  one's  self  in  quest  of  a  beautiful 
maiden's  relatives  in  Cordova  elbowed  by  Jews  in  the  time  of  Ibn- 
Gebirol,  all  the  physical  incidents  can  be  borne  without  shock.  Or 
if  the  scenery  of  St  Mary  Axe  and  Whitechapel  were  imaginatively 
transported  to  the  borders  of  the  Rhine  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century,  when  in  the  ears  listening  for  the  signals  of  the  Messiah, 
the  Hep  !  Hep !  Hep !  of  the  Crusaders  came  like  the  bay  of  blood- 
hounds ;  and  in  the  presence  of  those  devilish  missionaries  with 
sword  and  firebrand  the  crouching  fiffure  of  the  reviled  Jew  turned 
round  erect,  heroic,  flashing  with  sublime  constancy  in  the  face  of 
torture  and  death — what  would  the  dingy  sho]^  and  unbeautiful 
faces  signify  to  the  thrill  of  contemplative  emotion  ?  But  the  fer- 
vour of  sympathy  with  which  we  contemplate  a  grandiose  martyrdom 
is  feeble  compared  with  the  enthusiasm  that  keeps  unslacked  where 
there  is  no  danger,  no  challenge — ^nothing  but  impartial  mid-day  fall- 
ing on  commonplace,  perhaps  half-repuLuve,  objects  which  are  really 
the  beloved  ideas  made  flesh.  Here  undoubtedly  lies  the  chief 
poetic  energy : — ^in  the  force  of  imagination  that  pierces  or  exalts  the 
solid  fact,  instead  of  floating  among  cloud-pictures.  To  glory  in  a 
prophetic  vision  of  knowledge  covering  the  earth,  is  an  easier  exer- 
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cise  of  believing  imagination  than  to  see  its  beginning  in  newspaper 
placards,  staring  at  you  from  a  bridge  beyond  the  corn-fields  ;  ana  it 
might  weU  happen  to  most  of  ns  dainty  people  that  we  were  in  the 
thick  of  the  battle  of  Armageddon  without  oeing  aware  of  any^ng 
more  than  the  annoyance  of  a  little  explosive  smoke  and  struggling 
on  the  ground  immediately  about  us. 

It  lay  in  Deronda*s  nature  usually  to  contemn  the  feeble,  fastidious 
sympa&iy  which  shrinkfl  from  the  broad  life  of  mankind  ;  but  now, 
with  Miiah  before  him  as  a  living  reality  whose  experience  he  had 
to  care  for,  he  saw  every  common  Jew  and  Jewess  in  the  light  of  com- 
parison with  her,  and  had  a  presentiment  of  the  collision  between  her 
idea  of  the  imknown  mother  and  brother  and  the  discovered  fact — a 
presentiment  all  the  keener  in  him  because  of  a  suppressed  conscious- 
ness that  a  not  unlike  possibility  of  collision  might  lie  hidden  in  his 
own  lot.  Not  that  he  would  have  looked  with  more  complacency  of 
expectation  at  wealthy  Jews,  outdoing  the  lords  of  the  Philistines  in 
their  sports ;  but  since  there  was  no  likelihood  of  Mirah*s  friends 
being  found  among  that  class,  their  habits  did  not  immediately 
afifect  him.  In  this  mood  he  rambled,  without  expectation  of  a  more 
pregnant  result  than  a  little  preparation  of  his  o^K'n  mind,  perhaps 
lor  future  theorising  as  well  as  practice — veiy  much  as  if,  Mirah 
being  related  to  wSsh  miners,  he  had  gone  to  look  more  closely  at 
the  ways  of  those  people,  not  without  wishing  at  the  same  time  to 
get  a  little  licht  of  detail  on  the  history  of  Strikes. 

He  really  did  not  long  to  find  anybody  in  particular ;  and  when, 
as  his  habit  was,  he  looked  at  the  name  over  a  shop-door,  he  was 
well  content  that  it  was  not  Ezra  Cohen.  I  confess,  he  particularly 
desired  that  £zra  Cohen  should  not  keep  a  shop.  Wishes  are  held 
to  be  ominous;  according  to  which  belief  the  order  of  the  world  is  so 
arranged  that  if  you  have  an  impious  objection  to  a  souint,  your 
ofifepnng  is  the  more  likely  to  be  bom  with  one ;  also,  tnat  if  you 
happened  to  desire  a  squint,  you  would  not  get  it.  This  desponding 
view  of  probability  the  hopeful  entirely  reject,  taking  their  wishes  as 
cood  ana  sufficient  security  for  all  kinds  of  fulfilment  Who  is  abso- 
lutely neutral  ?  Deronda  happening  one  morning  to  turn  into  a 
little  side  street  out  of  the  noise  and  obstructions  of  Holbom,  felt  the 
scale  dip  on  the  desponding  side. 

He  was  rather  tired  of  the  streets  and  had  paused  to  hail  a  hansom 
cab  which  he  saw  coming,  when  his  attention  was  caught  by  some 
fine  old  clasps  in  chased  silver  displayed  in  the  window  at  his  right 
hand.  His  first  thought  was  that  Lady  Mallinser,  who  had  a  strictly 
Fjx)te8tant  taste  for  such  Catholic  spoils,  might  like  to  have  these 
missal-clasps  turned  into  a  bracelet ;  then  his  eyes  travelled  over  the 
other  contents  of  the  window,  and  he  saw  that  the  shop  was  that 
kind  of  pawnbroker's  where  the  lead  is  ^ven  to  jewellery,  lace,  and 
all  equivocal  objects  introduced  as  brtc-ct-brac,  A  placard  in  one 
comer  announced — Watches  and  Jewellery  exchangea  and  repaired. 
But  his  survey  had  been  noticed  from  within,  and  a  figure  appeared 
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at  the  door,  looking  lOTUid  at  him,  and  Ba3ringy  in  a  tone  of  cordial 
encoorageknenty  *'  Ciood  day,  sir."  The  instant  was  enough  for  De- 
ronda  to  see  that  the  face,  unmistakably  Jewish,  belonged  to  a  young 
man  about  thirty ;  and  wincing  from  the  shopkeepcsrs  persuaaive- 
uess  that  would  probably  follow,  he  had  no  sooner  returned  the 
<<  good  day,"  than  ne  passed  to  the  other  side  of  the  street  and  beck- 
oned to  the  cabman  to  draw  up  there.  From  that  station  he  saw  the 
name  over  the  shop-window — Ezra  Cohen, 

There  might  be  a  hundred  Ezra  Cohens  lettered  above  shop-win- 
dows, but  Deronda  had  not  seen  them.  Probably  the  young  man 
interested  in  a  possible  customer  was  Ezia  himself ;  and  he  was  about 
the  age  to  be  expected  in  Mirah's  brother,  who  was  grown  up  while 
she  was  still  a  little  child.  But  Deronda's  first  endeavour  as  he  drove 
homewards  was  to  convince  himself  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
warrantable  presumption  of  this  Ezra  being  Mirah's  brother ;  and 
next,  that  even  if,  in  spite  of  good  reasoning,  he  turned  out  to  be 
that  brother,  while  on  mquiry  the  mother  was  found  to  be  dead,  it 
was  not  his  —  Deronda's  —  duty  to  make  known  the  discovery  to 
Mirah.  In  inconvenient  disturbance  of  this  conclusion  there  came 
his  lately-acquired  knowledge  that  Mirah  would  have  a  religious  de- 
sire to  know  of  her  mothers  death,  and  also  to  learn  whether  her 
brother  were  living.  How  far  was  he  justified  in  determining  an- 
other life  by  his  own  notions?  Was  it  not  his  secret  complaint 
against  the  way  in  which  others  had  ordered  his  own  life,  that  hh 
had  not  open  davlight  on  all  its  relations,  so  that  he  had  not,  like 
other  men,  the  full  guidance  of  primary  duties  ? 

The  immediate  relief  from  this  inward  debate  was  the  reflection 
that  he  had  not  yet  made  any  real  discovery,  and  that  by  looking 
into  the  facts  more  closely  he  should  be  certified  that  there  was  no 
demand  on  him  for  any  decision  whatever.  He  intended  to  return 
to  that  shop  as  soon  as  ne  could  conveniently,  and  buy  the  clasps  for 
Lady  Mallinger.  But  he  was  hindered  for  several  days  by  Sir  Hugo, 
who,  about  to  make  an  after-dinner  speech  on  a  burning  topic,  wanted 
Deronda  to  forage  for  him  on  the  legal  part  of  the  question,  besides 
wasting  time  every  day  on  argument  which  always  ended  in  a  drawn 
battle.  As  on  many  other  questions,  they  held  diflferent  sides  ;  but 
Sir  Hn^  did  not  mind  this,  and  when  Deronda  put  his  point  well 
said,  with  a  mixture  of  satisfjEUition  and  renet— 

*^  Confound  it,  Dan  I  whv  don't  you  make  an  opportuni^  of  say* 
ing  these  things  in  public  7  You're  wrong,  you  know.  You  won't 
succeed.  You  ve  got  the  massive  sentiment — the  heavy  artilleiy  of 
the  country  against  you.  But  if  s  all  the  better  ground  for  a  yoimg 
man  to  display  himself  on.  When  I  was  your  age,  I  should  have 
taken  it  Ana  it  would  be  quite  as  well  for  you  to  be  in  opposition 
to  me  here  and  there.  It  would  throw  you  more  into  relief.  If  you. 
would  seize  an  occasion  of  this  sort  to  make  an  impression,  you 
might  be  in  Parliament  in  no  time.  And  yon  know  that  would 
gratify  me." 
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''  I  am  Sony  not  to  do  what  would  gratify  yon,  sir/'  said  Deionda. 
''  But  I  cannot  persuade  myself  to  look  at  politics  as  a  profession.^ 

^  Why  not  ?  If  a  man  is  not  bom  into  public  life  b^  bis  position 
in  the  country,  there's  no  way  for  him  but  to  embrace  it  by  nis  own 
efforts.  The  business  of  the  country  must  be  done — ^her  Majesty's 
Qovemment  carried  on,  as  the  old  Duke  said.  And  it  never  could 
be,  my  boy,  if  everybody  looked  at  politics  as  if  they  were  prophecy, 
and  demanded  an  inspired  vocation.  If  you  are  to  get  into  Parlia- 
ment, it  won't  do  to  sit  still  and  wait  for  a  call  either  from  heaven  or 
constituents." 

*^  I  don't  want  to  make  a  living  out  of  opinions,"  said  Deronda  ; 
''  especially  out  of  borrowed  opinions.  Not  that  I  mean  to  blame 
other  men.  I  daresay  manv  better  feUows  than  I  don't  mind  getting 
on  to  a  platform  to  praise  themselves,  and  giving  their  word  of  hon- 
our for  a  party." 

**  m  tell  you  what.  Dan,"  said  Sir  Hugo,  "  a  man  who  sets  his  &ce 
against  every  sort  of  numbug  is  simply  a  three-cornered,  impractica- 
ble fellow.  There's  a  bad  strle  of  numbug,  but  there  is  also  a  good 
8tyle-~one  that  oils  the  wheels  and  makes  progress  possible.  If  you 
are  to  rule  men,  you  must  rule  them  through  their  own  ideas  ;  and 
I  agree  with  the  Archbishop  at  Naples  who  had  a  St  Januarius  pro- 
cession against  the  plague.  It's  no  use  having  an  Order  in  Council 
against  popular  shallowness.  There  is  no  action  possible  without  a 
little  acting." 

<<  One  may  be  obliged  to  give  way  to  an  occasional  necessity,"  said 
Deronda.  '^  But  it  is  one  tmng  to  say, '  In  this  particular  case  I  am 
forced  to  put  on  this  foobcap  and  grin,'  and  another  to  buy  a  pocket 
foolscap  and  practise  myselfin  grinning.  I  can't  see  any  real  public 
expediency  that  does  not  keep  an  ideal  oefore  it  which  makes  a  limit 
of  deviation  from  the  direct  path.  But  if  I  were  to  set  up  for  a 
public  man  I  might  mistake  my  own  success  for  public  expeoiency.'' 

It  was  after  tms  dialogue,  which  was  rather  jarring  to  him,  that 
Deronda  set  out  on  his  meditated  second  visit  to  Ezra  Cohen's.  He 
entered  the  street  at  the  end  opposite  to  the  Holbom  entrance,  and 
an  inward  reluctance  slackened  his  pace,  while  his  thoughts  were 
transferring  what  he  had  just  been  saying  about  public  expediency 
to  the  entirely  private  difficulty  which  brought  him  back  again  into 
this  unattractive  thoroughfare..  It  micht  soon  become  an  immediate 
practical  question  with  nim  how  far  ne  could  call  it  a  wise  expedi- 
ency to  conceal  the  fact  of  close  kindred.  Such  questions  turning 
up  constantly  in  life  are  often  decided  in  a  rou^h  and  ready  wav  ; 
and  to  many  it  will  appear  an  over-refinement  m  Deronda  that  ne 
should  make  any  great  point  of  a  matter  confined  to  his  own  know- 
ledge. But  we  have  seen  the  reasons  why  he  had  come  to  regard 
concealment  as  a  bane  of  life,  and  the  necessity  of  concealment  as  a 
mark  by  which  lines  of  action  were  to  be  avoided.  The  prospect 
of  being  urged  against  the  confirmed  habit  of  his  mind  was  naturally 
grating.    He  even  paused  here  and  there  before  the  most  plausible 
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shop-windows  for  a  gentleman  to  look  into,  half  inclined  to  decide 
that  he  would  not  increase  his  knowledge  about  that  modem  £zTa, 
who  was  certainly  not  a  leader  among  his  people — a  hesitation  which 
proved  how,  in  a  man  much  given  to  reasoning  a  bare  possibility  may 
weigh  more  than  the  best-clad  likelihood  ;  for  Deronda*s  reasoning 
had  decided  that  all  likelihood  was  against  this  man's  being  Mirah's 
brother. 

One  of  .the  shop- windows  he  paused  before  was  that  of  a  second- 
hand book-shop,  where,  on  a  narrow  table  outside,  the  literature  of 
the  ages  was  represented  in  judicious  mixture,  from  the  immortal 
verse  of  Homer  to  the  mortal  prose  of  the  railway  novel.  That  the 
mixture  was  judicious  was  apparent  from  Deronda's  finding  in  it 
something  that  he  wanted — ^namely,  that  wonderful  bit  of  autobio- 
graphy, the  life  of  the  Polish  Jew,  Salomon  Maimon  ;  which,  as  he 
could  easily  slip  it  into  his  pocket,  he  took  from  its  place,  and 
entered  the  shop  to  pay  for,  expecting  to  see  behind  the  counter  a 
grimy  personage  showing  that  noncficUance  about  sales  which  seems 
to  belong  universally  to  the  second-hand  book-business.  In  most 
other  trades  you  find  generous  men  who  are  anxious  to  sell  you  their 
wares  for  your  own  welfare  ;  but  even  a  Jew  will  not  urge  Simson's 
Euclid  on  you  with  an  affectionate  assurance  that  you  will  havA 
pleasure  iu  reading  it,  and  that  he  wishes  he  had  twenty  more  of.  the 
article,  so  much  is  it  in  request.  One  is  led  to  fear  that  a  second- 
hand bookseller  may  belong  to  that  unhappy  class  of  men  who  have 
no  belief  in  the  good  of  what  they  get  their  living  by,  vet  keep  con- 
science enough  to  be  morose  rather  than  unctuous  in  their  vocation. 

But  instead  of  the  ordinary  tradesman,  he  saw,  on  the  dark  back- 
ground of  boolgi  in  the  long  narrow  shop,  a  figure  that  was  somewhat 
startling  in  its  unusualness.  A  man  in  threadbare  clothing,  whose 
age  was  difficult  to  guess — ^from  the  dead  yellowish  flatness  of  the 
flesh,  something  like  an  old  ivory  carving — ^was  seated  on  a  stool 
against  some  book-shelves  that  projected  beyond  the  short  counter, 
doing  nothing  more  remarkable  than  reading  the  yesterday's  Times; 
but  when  he  let  the  paper  rest  on  his  lap  and  looked  at  the  incoming 
customer,  the  thought  glanced  through  Deronda  that  precisely  such 
a  physiognomy  as  that  might  possibly  nave  been  seen  in  a  prophet  of 
the  Exile,  or  in  some  New  Hebrew  poet  of  the  medissval  time.  It 
was  a  finely  typical  Jewish  face,  nvTou^ht  into  intensity  of  expression 
apparently  by  a  strenuous  eager  experience  in  which  all  the  satisfac- 
tion had  been  indirect  and  far  off,  and  perhaps  b^  some  bodily 
suffering  also,  which  involved  that  absence  of  ease  m  the  present. 
The  features  were  clear-cut,  not  large ;  the  brow  not  high  but  broad, 
and  fully  defined  by  the  crisp  black  hair.  It  might  never  have  been 
a  particularly  handsome  face,  but  it  must  always  have  been  forcible ; 
and  now  with  its  dark,  far-off  gaze,  and  yellow  pallor  in  relief  on 
the  gloom  of  the  backward  shof),  one  might  have  imagined  one's  self 
coming  upon  it  in  some  past  prison  of  the  Inquisition,  which  a  mob 
had  suddenly  burst  open;  while  the  look  fixed  on  an  incidental 
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costomer  seemed  eacer  and  qnestioiiing  enough  to  have  been  turned 
on  one  who  might  have  been  a  meseenger  either  of  deliyery  or  of 
death.  The  figure  was  probably  familiar  and  unexciting  enoush  to 
the  inhabitants  of  this  street ;  but  to  Deronda*B  mind  it  brougnt  so 
stnmge  a  blending  of  the  unwonted  with  the  cominon,  that  there 
was  a  perceptible  mteryal  of  mutual  observation  before  he  asked  his 
question :  ^' What  is  the  price  of  this  book  ? " 

After  taking  the  book  and  examining  the  fly-leaves  without  rising, 
the  supposed  bookseller  said,  "  There  is  no  mark,  and  Mr  Bam  is  not 
in  now.  I  am  keeping  the  shop  while  he  is  gone  to  dinner.  What 
are  you  disposed  to  give  for  it  t"  He  held  the  book  closed  on  his 
lap  with  his  hand  on  it  and  looked  examiningly  at  Deronda,  over 
whom  there  came  the  disagreeable  idea,  that  possibly  this  striking 
personage  wanted  to  see  how  much  could  be  got  out  of  a  customer's 
Ignorance  of  prices.  But  without  further  reflection  he  said,  **  Don't 
jou  know  how  much  it  is  worth  ?  '* 

*^  Not  its  market-price.    May  I  ask,  have  }rou  read  it  ? " 

''  No.  I  have  t&bA  an  account  of  it,  which  makes  me  want  to 
buy  it" 

*^  You  are  a  man  of  learning — ^you  are  interested  in  Jewish  his- 
tory ?  "    This  was  said  in  a  deepened  tone  of  eager  inquiry. 

'*I  am  certainly  interested  in  Jewish  history,''  said  Deronda, 
quietly,  curiosity  overcoming  his  dislike  to  the  sort  of  inspection  as 
well  as  questionmg  he  was  under. 

But  immediately  the  strange  Jew  rose  from  his  sitting  posture,  and 
Deronda  felt  a  thm  hand  pressing  his  arm  tightly,  wmle  a  hoarse, 
excited  voice,  not  much  above  a  loud  whisper,  said— 

**  You  are  perhaps  of  our  race  ?  '* 

Deronda  coloured  deeply,  not  liking  the  grasp,  and  then  answered 
with  a  slight  shake  of  tne  head,  ^  No."  The  grasp  was  relaxed,  the 
hand  withdrawn,  the  eagerness  of  the  face  collapsed  into  uninterested 
melancholy,  as  if  some  possessing  spirit  which  had  leaped  into  the 
eyes  and  gestures  had  sunk  back  again  to  the  iimiost  recesses  of  the 
frame ;  and  moving  further  off  as  he  held  out  the  littie  book,  the 
stranger  said  in  a  tone  of  distant  civility,  '^  I  believe  Mr  Bam  will  be 
satisfied  with  half-a-crown,  sir." 

The  effect  of  this  change  on  Deronda — ^he  afterwards  smiled  when 
he  recalled  it — was  oddly  embarrassing  and  humiliating,  as  if  some 
high  dignitary  had  found  him  deficient  and  given  him  his  cong4. 
There  was  nothing  further  to  be  said,  however:  he  paid  his  half- 
crown  and  carriea  off  his  Salomon  MaiimofCt  Lebetugeichichte  with 
a  mere ''  good  morning." 

He  felt  some  vexation  at  the  sudden  arrest  of  the  interview,  and 
the  apparent  prohibition  that  he  should  know  more  of  this  man,  who 
was  certainly  something  out  of  the  common  way — as  different  pro- 
bably as  a  Jew  could  well  be  from  Ezra  Cohen,  through  whose  aoor 
Deronda  was  presently  entering,  and  whose  flourishing  face  glistening 
on  the  way  to  fatness  was  hanging  over  the  counter  in  negotiation 
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witH  Bome  one  on  tlie  other  aide  of  the  nerdtiony  conceming  two 

glated  stoppers  and  three  teaspoons,  which  lay  spread  before  him. 
eeing  Deronda  enter,  he  called  out  **  Mother !  Mother ! "  and  then 
with  a  familiar  nod  and  smile,  said,  **  Coming,  sir — coming  directly." 

Deronda  could  not  help  looking  towards  the  door  from  the  back 
with  some  anxiety,  which  was  not  soothed  when  he  saw  a  vigorous 
woman  beyond  fifty  enter  and  approach  to  serve  him.  Not  that  there 
was  anytmng  very  repulsive  about  her :  the  worst  that  could  be  said 
was  that  she  had  that  look  of  having  made  her  toilet  with  little  water, 
and  by  twilight,  which  is  common  to  unyouthful  people  of  her  class, 
and  of  having  presumably  slept  in  her  large  eaiTings,if  not  in  her  rincs 
and  necklace.  In  fieict,  what  caused  a  sinking  of  heart  in  Deronda 
was,  her  not  being  so  coarse  and  ugly  as  to  exclude  the  idea  of  her 
being  Mirah's  mother.  Any  one  who  has  looked  at  a  face  to  try  an4 
discern  signs  of  known  kinship  in  it  will  understand  his  process  of 
conjecture — ^how  he  tried  to  think  away  the  fat  which  had  gradually 
disguised  the  outlines  of  youth,  and  to  discem  what  one  may  call  the 
elementary  expressions  of  the  face.  He  was  sonr  to  see  no  absolute 
negative  to  his  fears.  Just  as  it  was  conceivable  that  this  Eixa, 
brought  up  to  trade,  might  resemble  the  scap^race  father  in 
everything  but  his  knowledge  and  talent,  so  it  was  not  impossible 
that  this  mother  might  have  had  a  lovely  refined  daughter  whose 
type  of  feature  and  expression  was  like  Mirah's.  The  eyebrows  had 
a  vexatious  similarity  of  line ;  and  who  shall  decide  how  far  a  face 
may  be  masked  when  the  imcherishing  years  have  thrust  it  far 
onward  in  the  ever  new  procession  of  youth  and  age  t  The  good- 
humour  of  the  glance  remained  and  shone  out  in  a  motherly  way  at 
Deronda,  as  she  said,  in  a  mild  guttural  tone — 

"  How  can  I  serve  you,  sir  ? " 

"  I  should  like  to  look  at  the  silver  clasps  in  the  window,"  said 
Deronda ;  *'  the  larger  ones,  please,  in  the  comer  there." 

They  were  not  ^uite  easy  to  get  at  from  the  mothei^s  station,  and 
the  son  seeing  this  called  out,  ''I'll  reach  'em,  mother;  I'll  reach 
'em,"  running  forward  with  alacrity,  and  then  handing  the  clasps  to 
Deronda  with  the  smiling  remark — * 

'*  Mother's  too  proud :  she  wants  to  do  everything  herself.  That's 
why  I  called  her  to  wait  on  you,  sir.    When  there's  a  particular 

fentleman  customer,  sir,  I  daren't  do  any  other  than  call  her.  But 
can*t  let  her  do  herself  a  mischief  with  stretching." 

Here  Mr  Cohen  made  way  again  for  his  parent,  who  gave  a  little 
guttural  amiable  laugh  while  she  looked  at  Deronda,  as  much  as  to 
say, ''  This  boy  will  be  at  his  jokes,  but  you  see  he*s  the  best  son  in 
the  world ;"  and  evidently  the  son  enjoyed  pleasine  her,  though  he 
also  wished  to  convey  an  apolc^y  to  his  distinguished  customer  for 
not  giving  him  the  aavantage  ofhis  own  exclusive  attention. 

Deronoa  began  to  examine  the  clasps  as  if  he  had  many  points  to 
observe  before  he  could  come  to  a  decision. 

"  They  are  only  three  guineas,  sir,"  said  the  mother,  encouragingly. 
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"  First-rate  workmanship,  sir — worth  twice  the  money ;  only  I  got 
'em  a  baxgain  from  Cologne/'  said  the  son,  parenthetically,  from 
a  distance. 

Meanwhile  two  new  customers  entered,  and  the  repeated  call, 
'*  Addv  ! "  brought  from  the  back  of  the  shop  a  group  that  Deronda 
tumea  frankly  to  stare  at,  feeling  sure  that  the  stare  would  be  held 
complimentary'.  The  group  consisted  of  a  black-eyed  young  woman 
who  carried  a  black-eyed  little  one,  its  head  already  well-covered  with 
black  curls,  and  deposited  it  on  the  counter,  from  which  station  it 
looked  round  with  even  more  than  the  usual  intelligence  of  babies ; 
also  a  robust  boy  of  six  and  a  youn^r  ^rl,  both  with  black  eyes  and 
black-ringed  hair — looking  more  oemitic  than  their  parents,  as  tiie 
puppy  lions  show  the  spots  of  far-off  progenitors.  The  young 
woman  answering  to  '' Addy"— a  sort  of  paroquet  in  a  bright  blue 
dress,  with  coral  necklace  and  earrings,  her  hair  set  up  in  a  huge 
bush — ^looked  as  complacently  lively  and  unrefined  as  her  husband ; 
and  by  a  certain  difiference  from  the  mother  deepened  in  Deronda 
the  unwelcome  impression  that  the  latter  was  not  so  utterly  common 
a  Jewess  as  to  exclude  her  being  the  mother  of  Mirah.  While  that 
thought  was  glancing  through  his  mind,  the  boy  had  run  forward 
into  the  shop  with  an  enei]^tic  stamp,  and  setting  himself  about  four 
feet  from  Deronda,  with  his  hands  m  the  pockets  of  his  miniature 
knickerbockers,  looked  at  him  with  a  precocious  air  of  survey.  Per- 
haps it  was  chiefly  with  a  diplomatic  design  to  linger  and  ingratiate 
himself  that  Deronda  patted  the  boy's  head,  saying — 

"  What  is  your  name,  sirrah  ? " 

"  Jacob  Alexander  Cohen,'*  said  the  small  man,  with  much  ease 
and  distinctness. ' 

"  You  are  not  named  after  your  father,  then  1 " 

''No;  after  my  grandfather.  He  sells  knives  and  razors  and 
scissors— my  grandfather  does,*'  said  Jacob,  wishing  to  impress  the 
strancer  with  that  high  connection.  "  He  gave  me  this  knife."  Here 
a  pocket-knife  was  drawn  forth,  and  the  small  fingers,  both  naturally 
and  artificially  dark,  opened  two  blades  and  a  cork-screw  with  much 
quickness. 

**  Is  not  that  a  dangerous  plaything  ? "  said  Deronda,  turning  to 
the  grandmother. 

"  H^VL  never  hurt  himself,  bless  you !  *'  said  she,  contemplating 
her  grandson  with  placid  rapture. 

"  Have  you  got  a  knife  ? "  says  Jacob,  coming  closer.  His  small 
voice  was  hoarse  in  its  glibness,  as  if  it  belonged  to  an  aged  com- 
mercial soul,  fatigued  with  bargaining  through  many  generations. 

''Yes.  Do  you  want  to  see  it?"  said  Deronda,  taking  a  small 
penknife  from  his  waistcoat-pocket. 

Jacob  seized  it  immediately  and  retreated  a  little,  holding  the  two 
knives  in  his  palms  and  bending  over  them  in  meditative  comparison. 
By  this  time  tne  other  clientiB  were  gone,  and  the  whole  family  had 
gathered  to  the  spot,  centering  their  attention  on  the  marvellous 
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Jacob  :  the  fatiher,  mother,  and  grandmother  behind  the  counter, 
with  baby  held  staggering  thereon,  and  the  little  girl  in  front  leaning 
at  her  brother's  elbow  to  assist  him  in  looking  at  the  knives. 

"  Mine's  the  best,"  said  Jacob,  at  last,  returning  Defonda*s  knife, 
as  if  he  had  been  entertaining  the  idea  of  exchange  and  had  re- 
jected it. 

Father  and  mother  laughed  aloud  with  delight.  **  You  won't  find 
Jacob  choosing  the  worst,"  said  Mr  Cohen,  winkine,  with  much  con- 
lidence  in  the  customer's  admiration.  Deronda,  looking  at  the  grand- 
mother, who  had  only  an  inward  silent  laugh,  said — 

''Are  these  the  only  grandchildren  you  have V* 

^  All.  This  is  my  only  son,"  she  answered,  in  a  communicative 
tone,  Deronda*8  glance  and  manner  as  usual  conveying  the  impres- 
sion of  sympathetic  interest — ^which  on  this  occasion  answerea  his 
purpose  well  It  seemed  to  come  naturally  enough  that  he  should 
say— 

"  And  you  have  no  daughter  1" 

There  was  an  instantaneous  change  in  the  mother^s  face.  Her  lips 
closed  more  firmly,  she  looked  down,  swept  her  hands  outward  on 
the  counter,  and  finally  turned  her  back  on  Deronda  to  examine 
some  Indian  handkerchiefs  that  hung  in  pawn  behind  her.  Her  son 
gave  a  significant  glance,  set  up  his  shoulders  an  instant  and  just 
put  his  finger  to  his  lips, — then  said  quickly,  **  I  think  you're  a  first- 
rate  centleman  in  the  city,  sir,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  guess." 

^  No,"  said  Deronda,  with  a  preoccupied  air,  "  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  city." 

**  That's  a  bad  job.  I  thought  you  mi^ht  be  the  young  principal 
of  a  first-rate  firm,"  said  Mr  Cohen,  wishmg  to  make  amen^  for  the 
check  on  his  customer's  natural  desire  to  know  more  of  him  and  his. 
*'  But  you  understand  silver-work,  I  see." 

**  A  little,"  said  Deronda,  taking  up  the  clasps  a  moment  and  lay- 
ing  them  down  again.  That  unwelcome  bit  of  circumstantial  evi- 
dence had  made  nis  mind  busy  with  a  plan  which  was  certainly 
more  like  acting  than  anything  he  had  been  aware  of  in  his  own 
conduct  before.  But  the  bare  possibility  that  more  knowledge 
might  nullify  the  evidence,  now  overpowered  the  inclination  to  rest 
in  uncertainty. 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,"  he  went  on,  "  my  errand  is  not  so  much 
to  buy  as  to  borrow.  I  daresay  you  go  into  rather  heavy  transactions 
occasionally." 

"Well,  sir,  I've  accommodated  gentlemen  of  distinction — I'm 
proud  to  say  it.  I  wouldn't  exchange  my  business  with  anv  in  the 
world.  There's  none  more  honourable,  nor  more  charitaole,  nor 
more  necessary  for  all  classes,  from  the  good  lady  who  wants  a  little 
of  the  ready  for  the  baker,  to  a  gentleman  like  yourseli,  sir,  who 
may  wont  it  for  amusement.  I  like  my  business,  I  like  my  street, 
and  I  like  my  shop.  I  wouldn't  have  it  a  door  further  down.  And 
I  wouldn't  be  without  a  pawn-shop,  sir,  to  be  the  Lord  Mayor.    It 
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puts  70U  in  connection  with  the  world  at  large.  I  say  if  a  like  the 
Government  revenue — ^it  embraces  the  brass  as  yreU  as  the  gold  of 
the  country.  And  a  man  who  doesn't  get  money,  sir,  can't  accommo- 
date.   Now  what  can  I  do  for  ytm,  sir  1  * 

If  an  amiable  self-satisfaction  is  the  mark  of  earthly  bliss,  Solomon 
in  all  his  glory  was  a  pitiable  mortal  compared  with  Mr  Cohen — 
clearly  one  of  those  persons  who,  being  in  excellent  spirita  about 
themselves,  are  willing  to  cheer  strangers  bv  letting  them  know  it 
While  he  was  delivering  himself  wim  lively  rapi£ty,  he  took  the 
baby  from  his  wife  and  holding  it  on  his  arm  presented  his  features 
to  be  explored  by  its  small  fist<«.  Deronda,  not  in  a  cheerful  mood, 
was  rashly  pronouncing  this  Ezra  Cohen  to  be  the  most  unpoetic 
Jew  he  had  ever  met  with  in  books  or  life  :  his  phraseology  was  as 
little  as  possible  like  that  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  no  shadow  of 
a  Suffering  Race  distinguished  his  vulgarity  of  soul  from  that  of  a 
prosperous  pink-and-white  huckster  of  the  purest  English  lineage.  It 
IS  naturally  a  Christian  feeling  that  a  Jew  ought  not  to  be  conceited. 
However,  this  was  no  reason  for  not  persevering  in  his  project,  and 
he  answered  at  once  in  adventurous  ignorance  of  technicalities — 

^  I  have  a  fine  diamond  ring  to  offer  as  security — not  with  me  at 
this  moment,  unfortunately,  for  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  wearing  it. 
But  I  will  come  again  this  evening  and  bring  it  with  me.  ^ty 
pounds  at  once  would  be  a  convenience  to  me. 

*'  Well,  you  know,  this  evening  is  the  Sabbath,  young  gentleman,'' 
said  Cohen,  *'  and  I  go  to  the  SfwoL  The  shop  wul  be  dosed.  But 
accommodation  is  a  work  of  charity ;  if  you  can't  get  here  before, 
and  are  any  ways  pressed — why.  I'll  look  at  your  diamond.  You're 
perhaps  from  the  West  End — a  longish  drive  1 " 

''  Yes  ;  and  your  Sabbath  begins  early  at  this  season.  I  could  be 
here  by  five — will  that  do  ? "  Deronda  had  not  been  without  hope 
that  by  asking  to  come  on  a  Friday  evening  he  might  get  a  better 
opportunity  of  observing  points  in  the  family  character,  and  might 
even  be  able  to  put  some  aecisive  question. 

Cohen  assented ;  but  here  the  marvellous  Jacob,  whose  physimis 
supported  a  precocity  that  would  have  shattered  a  Qentile  of  his 
years,  showed  that  he  had  been  listening  with  much  comprehension 
by  saying,  ^  You  are  coming  again.  Have  you  got  any  more  knives 
at  home  T' 

**  I  think  I  have  one,"  said  Deronda,  smiling  down  at  him. 

'<  Has  it  two  blades  and  a  hook — and  a  white  handle  like  that  ?*' 
said  Jacob,  x)ointing  to  the  waistcoat-pocket 

**  I  daresay  it  has." 

"  Do  you  like  a  cork-screw  7"  said  Jacob,  exhibiting  that  article  in 
his  own  knife  t^ain,  and  looking  up  with  serious  inquiry. 

**  Yes,"  said  Deronda,  experimentally. 

^*  Bring  your  knife,  then,  and  we'll  shwop,"  said  Jacob,  returning 
the  knife  to  his  pocket,  and  stamping  about  with  the  sense  that  he 
had  concluded  a  good  transaction. 
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The  grandmotlier  had  now  lecovered  her  usual  mannersy  and  the 
whole  ramily  watched  Deronda  radiantly  when  he  caressingly  lifted 
the  little  girl,  to  whom  he  had  not  hitherto  given  attention,  and  seat- 
ing her  on  the  counter,  asked  for  her  name  also.  She  looked  at  him 
in  silence,  and  put  her  fingers  to  her  gold  eanings,  which  he  did  not 
seem  to  have  noticed. 

'*  Adelaide  Behekah  is  her  name/'  said  her  mother,  proudly. 
'^  Speak  to  the  gentleman,  lovev." 

'*  Shlav'm  Shabbes  fyock  on,   said  Adelaide  llebekah. 

'*  Her  Sablmth  frock,  she  means,"  said  the  father,  in  explanation. 

"  She'll  have  her  Sabbath  frock  on  this  evening." 

''And  will  you  let  me  see  you  in  it,  Adelaide?"  said  Deronda, 
with  that  gentle  intonation  which  came  very  easily  to  him. 

"  Say  yes,  lovey — yes,  if  you  please,  sir,"  said  her  mother,  enchanted 
with  this  handsome  young  gentleman,  who  appreciated  remarkable 
children. 

"  And  will  you  cive  me  a  kiss  this  evening  ?  "  said  Deronda,  with 
a  hand  on  each  of  her  little  brown  shoulders. 

Adelaide  Rebekah  (her  miniature  crinoline  and  monumental 
features  con%sponded  with  the  combination  of  her  names)  imme- 
diately i>ut  up  her  lips  to  pay  the  kiss  in  advance  ;  whereupon  her 
fa^er,  rising  into  still  more  glowing  satisfaction  with  the  seneral 
meritoriousness  of  his  circumstances,  and  with  the  stranger  who  was 
an  admiring  witness,  said  cordiallv — 

"  You  see  there's  somebody  will  be  disappointed  if  you  don't  come 
this  evening,  sir.  You  won't  mind  sitting  down  in  our  family  place 
and  waiting  a  bit  for  me,  if  I'm  not  in  when  you  come,  sir  1  I'll 
stretch  a  point  to  accommodate  a  gent  of  your  sort  Bring  the  dia- 
mond, and  I'll  see  what  I  cau  do  mr  you." 

Deronda  thus  left  the  most  favourable  impression  behind  him,  as 
a  preparation  for  more  easy  intercourse.  But  for  his  own  part  those 
amenities  had  been  carried  on  imder  the  heaviest  spirits.  If  these  were 
really  Mirah's  relatives,  he  could  not  imagine  that  even  her  fervid 
filial  piety  could  give  the  reunion  with  them  any  sweetness  beyond 
such  as  could  be  found  in  the  strict  fulfilment  of  a  painful  duty. 
What  did  thia  vaunting  brother  need  ?  And  with  the  most  favour- 
able supposition  about  the  hypothetic  mother,  Deronda  shrank  from 
the  image  of  a  first  meeting  between  her  and  Mirah,  and  still  more 
from  the  idea  of  Mirah's  domestication  with  this  family.  He  took 
refuge  in  disbelief.  To  find  an  Ezra  Cohen  when  the  name  was  run- 
ning in  your  head  was  no  more  extraordinary  than  to  find  a  Josiah 
Smith  under  like  circumstances ;  and  as  to  the  coincidence  about  the 
daughter,  it  would  probably  turn  out  to  be  a  difference.  If,  however, 
furtner  knowledge  confirmed  the  more  undesirable  conclusion,  what 
would  be  wise  expediency? — to  try  and  determine  the  best  conse- 
quences by  concealment,  or  to  brave  other  consequences  for  the  sake 
of  that  openness  which  is  the  sweet  fresh  air  of  our  moral  life. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIV. 


"  Er  1st  geheiBaen 
IsneL    Dm  hat  v«rwandelt 
Hexeospmch  In  einen  Bund. 

Aber  Jeden  Freitag  Abend, 
In  der  DiUnmrangstoDde,  plAtiUch 
Weicht  der  Zftuber,  und  der  Bund 
Wild  aaft  Neu'  ein  menachlich  Wesen." 

— Bbvb:  Primetiin  SahbatfL 


When  Deronda  arrived  at  five  o'clock,  the  shop  was  closed  and 
the  door  was  opened  for  him  by  the  Christian  servant  When  she 
showed  him  into  the  room  behind  the  shop  he  was  surprised  at  the 
prettiness  of  the  scene.  The  house  was  old,  and  rather  extensive  at 
the  back  :  probably^  the  large  room  he  now  entered  was  gloomy  bv 
daylight,  but  now  it  was  agreeably  lit  by  a  fine  old  brass  lamp  with 
seven  oil-lights  hanging  above  the  snow-white  cloth  spread  on  the 
central  table.  The  cefling  and  walls  were  smoky,  and  all  the  sur- 
roundings were  dark  enough  to  throw  into  relief  the  human  figures, 
which  mid  a  Venetian  glow  of  colouring.  The  ^^undmother  was 
arrayed  in  yellowish  brown  with  a  laige  gold  cham  in  lieu  of  the 
necklace,  and  by  this  light  her  yellow  face  with  its  darkly-marked 
eyebrows  and  framing  rouleau  of  grey  hair  looked  as  handsome  as  was 
necessaiy  for  picturesque  effect.  Young  Mrs  Cohen  was  clad  in  red 
and  black,  with  a  string  of  large  artificial  pearls  wound  round  and 
round  her  neck :  the  baby  lay  asleep  in  the  cradle  under  a  scarlet 
counterpane ;  Adelaide  Rebeudi  was  in  braided  amber  ;  and  Jacob 
Alexander  was  in  black  velveteen  with  scarlet  stockings.  As  the 
four  pairs  of  black  eyes  all  glistened  a  welcome  at  Deronda,  he  was 
almost  ashamed  of  the  supercilious  dislike  these  happv  -  looking 
creatures  had  raised  in  him  by  daylight  Nothing  could  be  more 
cordial  than  the  greeting  he  received,  and  both  mother  and  grand- 
mother seemed  to  gather  more  dignity  from  being  seen  on  the  private 
hearth,  showing  hospitality.  He  looked  round  with  some  wonder  at 
the  old  furniture :  the  oaken  bureau  and  high  side  table  must  surely 
be  mere  matters  of  chance  and  economy,  and  not  due  to  the  family 
taste.  A  large  dish  of  blue-and-yellow  ware  was  set  up  on  the  dde 
table,  and  fl<iTilring  it  were  two  old  silver  vessels ;  in  front  of  them  a 
large  volume  in  <£irkened  vellum  with  a  deep-ribbed  back.  In  the 
comer  at  the  farther  end  was  an  open  door  into  an  inner  room,  where 
there  was  also  a  light 

Deronda  took  in  these  details  by  parenthetic  glances  while  he  met 
Jacob's  pressing  solicitude  about  tne  knife.  He  had  taken  the  pains 
to  buy  one  wiw  the  requisites  of  the  hook  and  white  handle,  and 
produced  it  on  demand,  saying — 

**  Is  that  the  aort  of  thin^  you  want,  Jacob  ? " 
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It  was  subjected  to  a  severe  scrutiny,  the  hook  and  blades  were 
opened,  and  ^e  article  of  barter  with  the  cork-screw  was  drawn 
forth  for  comparison.. 

''Why  do  you  like  a  hook  better  than  a  cork-screw?"  said 
Deronda. 

'"Caush  I  can  ^et  hold  of  things  with  a  hook.  A  cork-screw 
won't  go  into  anytning  but  corks.  But  it's  better  for  you,  you  can 
draw  corks." 

''You  agree  to  chan^,  then  ?"  said  Deronda,  observing  that  the 
grandmother  was  listeiung  with  delight. 

"  What  else  have  you  got  in  your  pockets  t "  said  Jacob,  with 
deliberative  seriousness. 

"  Hush,  hush,  Jacob,  love,"  said  the  grandmother.  And  Deronda, 
mindful  of  discipline,  answered — 

"  I  think  I  must  not  teU  you  that.  Our  business  was  with  the 
knives." 

Jacob  looked  up  into  his  face  scanningly  for  a  moment  or  two,  and 
apparently  arriving  at  his  conclusions,  said  gravely — 

"  m  shwop,"  Imnding  the  cork  -  screw  &nife  to  Deronda,  who 
pocketed  it  with  corresponding  gravity. 

Immediately  the  small  son  of  Shem  ran  off  into  the  next  room, 
whence  his  voice  was  heard  in  rapid  chat ;  and  then  ran  back  again 
— ^when,  seeing  his  father  enter,  he  seized  a  little  velveteen  hat 
which  lav  on  a  chair  and  put  it  on  to  approach  him.  Cohen  kept  on 
his  own  nat,  and  took  no  notice  of  the  visitor,  but  stood  still  while 
the  two  children  went  up  to  him  and  clasped  his  knees :  then  he  laid 
his  hands  on  each  in  turn  and  uttered  his  Hebrew  benediction; 
whereupon  the  wife  who  had  latelv  taken  baby  from  the  cradle 
brought  it  up  to  her  husband  and  held  it  under  his  outstretched 
hands,  to  be  blessed  in  its  sleep.  For  the  moment  Deronda  thought 
that  this  pawnbroker  proud  of  his  vocation  was  not  utterlv  prosaic. 

"  Well,  sir,  you  found  your  welcome  in  mv  fanuly,  I  think,"  said 
Cohen,  putting  down  his  hat  and  becoming  nia  former  self.  "And 
youVe  been  punctual  Nothing  like  a  little  stress  here,"  he  added, 
tapping  his  side  pocket,  as  he  sat  down.  "  If  s  good  for  us  all  in  our 
turn.  I've  felt  it  when  I've  had  to  make  up  parents.  I  began 
early — had  to  turn  myself  about  and  put  myself  into  shapes  to  fit 
everv  sort  of  box.  Ifs  bracing  to  the  mind.  Now  then  I  let  us 
see,  let  us  see." 

"  That  is  the  ring  I  spoke  of,"  said  Deronda,  taking  it  from  his 
finger.  "  I  believe  it  cost  a  hundred  pounds.  It  will  be  a  sufficient 
pl^lge  to  you  for  fifty,  I  think.  I  shall  probably  redeem  it  in  a 
monui  or  so." 

Cohen's  glistening  eyes  seemed  to  set  a  little  nearer  together  as 
ho  met  the  mgenuous  look  of  this  crude  young  gentleman,  who  ap- 
parentlv  supposed  that  redemption  was  a  satisfaction  to  pawnbrokers. 
He  tooK  the  ring,  examined  and  returned  it,  saving  with  indifference, 
"  Good,  good.     We'll  talk  of  it  after  our  meal.    Perhaps  you'll  join 
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118^  if  TonVe  no  objection.  Me  and  my  wife  11  feel  hononred,  and 
80  will  mother ;  won't  you,  mother  ?  " 

The  invitation  was  doubly  echoed,  and  Deionda  cladl^  accepted 
it  AU  now  turned  and  stood  round  the  table.  No  dish  was  at 
present  seen  except  one  covered  with  a  napkin;  and  Mrs  Cohen 
had  placed  a  china  bowl  near  her  husband  that  he  might  wash 
his  hands  in  it  But  after  putting  on  his  hat  again,  he  paused,  and 
caU^  in  a  loud  voice, ''  Moidecai  r' 

Can  this  be  part  of  the  religious  ceremony  ?  thought  Deronda,  not 
knowing  what  might  be  expected  of  the  ancient  hero.  But  he  heard 
a ''  Yes  from  the  next  room,  which  made  him  look  towards  the 
open  door ;  and  there,  to  his  astonishment,  he  saw  the  ficrure  of  the 
enigmatic  Jew  whom  he  had  this  morning  met  with  in  the  book-shop. 
Their  eyes  met,  and  Mordecai  looked  as  much  surprised  as  Deronaa 
— neither  in  his  surprise  making  any  sign  of  recognition.  But  when 
Mordecai  was  seating  himself  at  the  end  of  the  table,  he  just  bent 
his  head  to  the  guest  in  a  cold  and  distant  manner,  as  if  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  morning  remained  a  disagreeable  association  with 
tnis  new  acquaintance. 

Cohen  now  washed  his  hands,  pronouncing  Hebrew  words  the  while : 
afterwards,  he  took  o£f  the  napkin  covering  the  dish  and  disclosed 
the  two  long  fiat  loaves  besprinkled  with  seed — ^the  memorial  of  the 
manna  that  fed  the  wandering  forefathers — and  breaking  off  small 
pieces  gave  one  to  each  of  the  feimily,  including  Adelaide  Rebekah, 
who  stood  on  the  chair  with  her  whole  length  exhibited  in  her 
amber-coloured  garment,  her  little  Jewish  nose  lengthened  by  com- 
pression of  the  lip  in  the  effort  to  make  a  suitable  appearance.  Cohen 
then  began  another  Hebrew  blessing,  in  which  Jacob  put  on  his  hat 
to  join  with  close  imitation.  After  that,  the  heads  were  uncovered, 
all  seated  themselves,  and  the  meal  went  on  without  any  peculi- 
arity that  interested  Deronda.  He  was  not  very  conscious  of  what 
dishes  he  ate  from,  being  preoccupied  with  a  desire  to  turn  the  con- 
versation in  a  way  that  would  enable  him  to  ask  some  leading 
question ;  and  also  with  thinking  of  Mordecai,  between  whom  and 
himself  there  was  an  exchange  of  fascinated,  half-furtive  glances. 
Mordecai  had  no  handsome  Sabbath  garment,  but  instead  of  the 
threadbare  rusty  black  coat  of  the  morning  he  wore  one  of  light 
diab,  which  looked  as  if  it  had  once  been  a  handsome  loose  paletot 
now  shnmk  with  washing;  and  this  change  of  clothing  gave  a 
still  stronger  accentuation  to  his  dark-haired,  eager  face,  which 
might  have  belonged  to  the  prophet  Ezekiel — also  probably  not 
m<Mish  in  the  eyes  of  contemporaries.  It  was  noticeable  that  the 
thin  tails  of  the  fried  fish  were  given  to  Mordecai;  and  in  general 
the  sort  of  share  assigned  to  a  poor  relation — no  doubt  a  'sur- 
vival' of  pre-historic  practice,  not  yet  generally  admitted  to  be 
superstitious. 

Mr  Cohen  kept  up  the  conversation  with  much  Uveliness,  intro- 
ducing as  subjects  always  in  taste  (the  Jew  is  proud  of  his  loyalty) 
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the  Queen  and  the  Royal  Family,  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  the 
French — ^into  which  both  grandmother  and  wife  entered  with  zest 
Mrs  Cohen  the  younger  showed  an  accurate  memory  of  distinguished 
birthdays ;  and  the  elder  assisted  her  son  in  informing  the  guest  of 
what  occurred  when  the  Emperor  and  Empress  were  in  England  and 
visited  the  city,  ten  years  before. 

''I  daresay  you  know  all  about  it  better  than  we  do,  sir/'  said 
Cohen,  repeatedly,  by  way  of  prefiEuse  to  full  information ;  and  the 
interesting  statements  were  kept  up  in  a  trio. 

'<  Our  baby  is  named  Eugenie  Esther,"  said  young  Mrs  Cohen,  viva- 
ciously. 

"  Itrs  wonderful  how  the  Emperor^s  like  a  cousin  of  mine  in  the 
face,"  said  the  grandmother ;  ^'  it  struck  me  like  lightning  when  I 
caught  sight  of  him.    I  couldn't  have  thought  it." 

'Mother  and  me  went  to  see  the  Emperor  and  Empress  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,"  said  Mr  Cohen.  ^'I  had  a  fine  piece  of  work  to 
take  care  of  mother ;  she  might  have  been  squeezed  flat — ^though  she 
was  pretty  near  as  lusty  then  as  she  is  now.  I  said,  if  I  nad  a 
hundred  mothers  Fd  never  take  one  of  'em  to  see  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  at  the  Crystal  Palace  again;  and  you  may  think  a  man 
can't  afford  it  when  he's  got  but  one  mother — ^not  if  he'd  ever  so  big 
an  insurance  on  her."  He  stroked  his  mother's  shoulder  affection- 
ately, and  chuckled  a  little  at  his  own  humour. 

''Your  mother  has  been  a  widow  a  long  while,  perhaps,"  said 
Deronda,  seizing  his* opportunity.  ''That  has  made  your  care  for 
her  the  more  needful." 

"  Ay,  ay,  it's  a  good  many  yore-zeit  since  I  had  to  manage  for  her 
and  myself,"  said  Cohen,  quickly.  "  I  went  early  to  it  It's  that 
makes  you  a  sharp  knife." 

"  What  does — ^what  makes  a  sharp  knife,  father  ?"  said  JiMSob,  his 
cheek  verv  much  swollen  with  sweet-cake. 

The  father  winked  at  his  guest  and  said,  "  Having  your  nose  put 
on  the  grindstone." 

Jacob  slipped  from  his  chair  with  the  piece  of  sweet-cake  in  his 
hand,  and  gomg  close  up  to  Mordecai,  who  had  been  totally  silent 
hitherto,  said,  "What  does  that  mean — ^putting  my  nose  to  the 
grindstone  ? " 

"It  means  that  you  are  to  bear  being  hurt  without  making 
a  noise,"  said  Mordecai,  turning  his  eyes  benignantlj  on  the  smaU 
face  close  to  his.  Jacob  put  the  comer  of  the  cake  mto  Mordecai's 
mouth  as  an  invitation  to  oite,  saying  meanwhile,  "  I  shan't,  though," 
and  keeping  his  eyes  on  the  cake  to  observe  how  much  of  it  went  in 
this  act  of  generosity.  Mordecai  took  a  bite  and  smiled,  evidently 
meaning  to  please  the  lad,  and  the  little  incident  made  them  both 
look  more  lovable.  Deronda,  however,  felt  with  some  vexation  that 
he  had  taken  little  bv  his  question. 

"  I  fancy  that  is  the  right  quarter  for  learning,"  said  he,  carrying 
on  the  subject  that  he  might  have  an  exQuse  for  luldressing  Mordecai, 
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to  whom  he  turned  and  said,  "  You  have  heen  a  great  student,  I 
imagine." 

**  I  have  studied,"  was  the  quiet  answer.  "  And  you  7 — ^You  know 
Qerman,  by  the  book  you  were  buying.** 

*'  Yes,  I  have  studied  in  Germany.  Are  you  generally  engaged  in 
bookselling  ? "  said  Deronda. 

'*  No ;  I  only  go  to  Mr  Ram's  shop  every  day  to  keep  it  while  he 
goes  to  meals,  said  Mordecai,  who  was  now  looking  at  Deronda  with 
what  seemed  a  revival  of  his  original  interest :  it  seemed  as  if  the 
face  had  some  attractive  indication  for  him  which  now  neutralised 
the  former  disappointment  After  a  slight  pause,  he  said,  "  Perhaps 
you  know  Hebrew  r' 

**  I  am  sorry  to  say,  not  at  alL" 

Mordecai's  countenance  fell :  he  cast  down  his  eyelids,  looking  at 
his  hands,  which  lay  crossed  before  him,  and  said  no  more.  Deronda 
had  now  noticed  more  decisively  than  in  their  former  interview 
a  difficulty  of  breathing,  which  he  thought  must  be  a  sign  of  con- 
sumption. 

**  I've  had  something  else  to  do  than  to  g|et  book-learning,'*  said 
Mr  Cohen, — *^  I've  had  to  make  myself  knowing  about  useful  things. 
I  know  stones  well,*' — ^here  he  pointed  to  Deronda*B  ring.  ''I'm 
not  afraid  of  taking  that  rine  of  yours  at  my  own  valuation.  But 
now,"  he  added,  with  a  certam  drop  in  his  voice  to  a  lower,  more 
familiar  nasal,  *'  what  do  yon  want  for  it  ? " 

«  Fifty  or  sixty  pounds,^'  Deronda  answered,  rather  too  carelessly. 

Cohen  paused  a  little,  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  fixed  on 
Deronda  a  pair  of  glistening  eyes  that  suggested  a  miraculous  guinea- 
pig,  and  said,  "  Couldn't  do  you  that.  ]^)py  to  oblige,  but  couldn*t 
go  that  lengths.  Forty  pound — ^say  forty — I'll  let  you  have  forty 
on  it" 

Deronda  was  aware  that  Mordecai  had  looked  up  again  at  the 
words  implying  a  monetary  affair,  and  was  now  examining  hiiu 
again,  while  he  said,  '*  Very  well ;  I  shall  redeem  it  in  a  month 
or  so." 

**Qood.  1*11  make  you  out  the  ticket  by-and-by,"  said  Cohen, 
indifferently.  Then  he  held  up  his  finger  as  a  sign  that  conversa- 
tion must  be  deferred.  He,  Mordecai,  and  Jacob  put  on  their  hats, 
and  Cohen  opened  a  thanksgiving,  which  was  carried  on  by  responses, 
till  Mordecai  delivered  himself  alone  at  some  length,  in  a  solemn 
chanting  tone,  witli  his  chin  slightly  uplifted  and  hj^  thin  hands 
clasped  easily  before  him.  Not  only  in  his  accent  and  tone,  but  in 
his  freedom  from  the  self-consciousness  which  has  reference  to  others* 
approbation,  there  could  hardly  have  been  a  stronger  contrast  to  the 
Jew  at  the  other  end  of  the  table.  It  was  an  unaccountable  conjunc- 
tion— the  presence  among  these  common,  prosperous,  shopkeepin^ 
types,  of  a  man  who,  in  an  emaciated  threaabare  condition,  imposed 
a  certain  awe  on  Deronda,  and  an  embarrassment  at  not  meeting  his 
expectations. 
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No  sooner  had  Mordecai  finished  his  devotional  strain,  than  rising, 
with  a  slight  bend  of  his  head  to  the  stranger,  he  walked  back  into 
his  room,  and  shut  the  door  behind  him. 

**  That  seems  to  be  rather  a  remarkable  man."  said  Deronda,  turn- 
ing to  Cohen,  who  immediately  set  up  his  snoulders,  put  out  his 
tongue  slightly,  and  tapped  his  own  orow.  It  was  clearly  to  be 
understood  that  Mordecai  did  not  come  up  to  the  standard  of  sanity 
which  was  set  by  Mr  Cohen's  view  of  men  and  things. 

"  Does  he  belong  to  your  family  ? "  said  Deronda. 

This  idea  appeued  to  be  rather  ludicrous  to  the  ladies  as  well  as 
to  Cohen,  and  the  family  interchanged  looks  of  amusement. 

''  No,  no,"  said  Cohen.  ''  Charity  !  charity !  He  worked  for  me, 
and  when  he  cot  weaker  and  weaker  I  took  him  in.  He's  an  encum- 
brance; but  ne  brings  a  blessing  down,  and  he  teaches  the  boy. 
Besides,  he  does  the  repairing  at  the  watches  and  jewellery." 

Deronda  hardly  abstained  from  smiling  at  this  mixture  of  kindli- 
ness and  the  desire  to  justify  it  in  the  li^t  of  a  calculation ;  but  his 
willingness  to  speak  further  of  Mordecai,  whose  character  was  made 
the  more  enigmatically  striking  by  these  new  details,  was  baffled. 
Mr  Cohen  immediately  dismissed  the  subject  b^  reverting  to  the 
'*  accommodation,  *  which  was  also  an  act  of  chanty,  and  proceeded 
to  make  out  the  ticket,  get  the  forty  pounds,  and  present  mem  both 
in  exchange  for  the  diamond  ring.  Deronda,  feeling  that  it  would 
be  hardly  delicate  to  protract  his  visit  bevond  the  settlement  of  the 
business  which  was  its  pretext,  had  to  take  his  leave,  with  no  more 
decided  result  than  the  advance  of  forty  pounds  and  the  pawn-ticket 
in  his  breast-pocket,  to  make  a  reason  for  returning  when  he  came 
up  to  town  after  Christmas.  He  was  resolved  that  he  would  then 
endeavour  to  gain  a  little  more  insight  into  the  character  and  history 
of  Mordecai;  from  whom  also  he  might  gather  something  decisive 
about  the  Cohens — ^for  example,  the  reason  why  it  was  forbidden  to 
ask  Mrs  Cohen  the  elder  whether  she  had  a  daughter. 
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CHAPTER   XXXV. 

Were  oneaaliieM  of  consdenoe  ineaaiired  by  extent  ot  crime,  hamen  history  bad  been 
different,  and  one  should  look  to  aee  the  contrivers  of  gieodv  waxs  and  the  mighty 
niarauden  of  the  money-marlcet  in  one  troop  of  self-laceratJng  penitents  with  the 
meaner  robber  and  cut-purse  and  the  murderer  that  doth  his  butcnerr  in  small  with 
his  own  hand.  No  douot  wickedness  hath  its  rewards  to  distribute ;  but  whoso  wins 
in  this  devil's  game  must  needs  be  baser,  more  cruel,  more  brutal  than  the  order  of  this 
planet  will  allow  for  the  multitude  bom  ot  woman,  the  most  of  these  carrying  a  form 
of  oonscience--«  fear  which  la  the  shadow  of  Justice,  a  pity  which  is  the  shadow  of  love 
—that  hindereth  from  the  pxiae  of  serene  wickedness,  itself  difficult  of  maintenance  in 
our  composite  flesh. 

On  the  29tli  of  December  Deronda  knew  that  the  Grandcourts  had 
arrived  at  the  Abbe^,  but  he  had  had  no  glimpse  of  them  before  he 
vent  to  dress  for  dinner.  There  had  been  a  splendid  fall  of  snow, 
allowing  the  party  of  children  the  rare  pleasures  of  snow-balling  and 
snow-building,  and  in  the  Christmas  nolidays  the  Mallinger  girls 
were  content  with  no  amusement  imless  it  were  joined  in  and 
managed  by  ''cousin,"  as  they  had  always  called  Deronda.  After 
that  outdoor  exertion  he  had  been  playing  billiards,  and  thus  the 
hours  had  passed  without  his  dwelling  at  all  on  the  prospect  of 
meeting  Qwendolen  at  dinner.  Nevertheless  that  prospect  was  in- 
teresting to  him ;  and  when,  a  little  tired  and  heated  with  workinc 
at  amusement,  he  went  to  his  room  before  the  half-hour  bell  had 
rung,  he  began  to  think  of  it  with  some  speculation  on  the  sort  of 
influence  her  maiiiage  with  Qrandcourt  would  have  on  her,  and 
on  the  probability  that  there  would  be  some  discernible  shades  of 
change  in  her  manner  since  he  saw  her  at  Diplow,  just  as  there  had 
been  since  his  first  vision  of  her  at  Leubronn. 

"I  fancy  there  are  some  natures  one  could  see  growing  or  de- 
generating eveiT  day,  if  one  watched  them,"  was  his  thou^t.  ''  I 
suppose  some  of  us  go  on  faster  than  others ;  and  I  am  sure  she  is  a 
creature  who  keeps  strong  traces  of  anything  that  has  once  impressed 
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lier.  That  little  affair  of  the  necklace,  and  the  idea  that  somebody 
thought  her  gambling  wrong,  had  evidently  bitten  into  her.  But 
such  impressibility  teUs  both  ways :  it  may  drive  one  to  desperation 
as  soon  as  to  anything  better.  And  whatever  fascinations  Grand- 
court  may  have  for  capricious  tastes  —  good  heavens !  who  can 
believe  that  he  would  call  out  the  tender  affections  in  dailv  com- 
panionship ?  One  might  be  tempted  to  horsewhip  him  for  the  sake 
of  getting  some  show  of  passion  into  his  face  and  speech.  I'm  afraid 
she  married  him  out  of  ambition — to  escape  poverty.  But  why  did 
she  run  out  of  his  way  at  first  ?  The  pover^  came  after,  though. 
Poor  thing !  she  may  have  been  urged  into  it.  How  can  one  £el 
anything  else  than  pity  for  a  young  creature  like  that — ^full  of  un- 
used life — ^ignorantly  rash — hanging  all  her  blind  expectations  on 
that  remnant  of  a  human  being^! " 

Doubtless  the  phrases  which  Deronda's  meditation  applied  to  the 
bridegroom  were  the  less  complimentary  for  the  excuses  and  pity  in 
which  it  clad  the  bride.  His  notion  of  Qrandcourt  as  a  ^  remnant'* 
was  founded  on  no  particular  knowledge,  but  simply  on  the  impres- 
sion which  ordinary  polite  intercourse  had  given  him  that  Grand- 
court  had  worn  out  all  his  natural  healthy  interest  in  things. 

In  general,  one  may  be  sure  that  whenever  a  marriage  oiany  mark 
takes  place,  male  actjuaintances  are  likely  to  pity  the  bride,  female 
acquaintances  the  bndegroom:  each,  it  is  thought,  might  have  done 
better ;  and  especially  where  the  bride  is  charming,  young  gentlemen 
on  the  scene  are  apt  to  conclude  that  she  can  have  no  real  attach- 
ment to  a  fellow  so  uninteresting  to  themselves  as  her  husband,  but 
has  married  him  on  other  grounds.  Who  under  such  circumstances 
pities  the  husband  ?  Even  his  female  friends  are  apt  to  think  his 
position  retributive :  he  should  have  chosen  some  one  else.  But  per- 
haps Deronda  may  be  excused  that  he  did  not  prepare  any  pity  for 
Grandcourt,  who  had  never  struck  acquaintances  as  Ukely  to  come  out 
of  his  experiences  with  more  suffering  than  he  inflicted ;  whereas  for 
Gwendolen,  young,  headlong,  eager  for  pleasure^  fed  with  the  flattery 
which  makes  a  lovely  girl  believe  in  her  divine  right  to  rule — how 
quickly  might  life  turn  from  expectancy  to  a  bitter  sense  of  the 
irremediable  !  After  what  he  had  seen  of  her  he  must  have  had 
rather  dull  feeling  not  to  have  looked  forward  with  some  interest 
to  her  entrance  mto  the  room.  Still,  since  the  honeymoon  was 
already  three  weeks  in  the  distance,  and  Gwendolen  had  been  en- 
throng  not  only  at  Ryelands  but  at  Diplow,  she  was  likely  to  have 
composed  her  countenance  with  suitable  manifestation  or  conceal' 
ment,  not  being  one  who  ;would  indulge  the  curious  by  a  heiress 
exposure  of  her  feelings. 

A  various  party  had  been  invited  to  meet  the  new  couple :  the 
old  aristocracy  was  represented  by  Lord  and  Lady  Pentreath; 
the  old  gentry  by  young  Mr  and  Mrs  Fitzadam  of  the  Worcester- 
shire branch  of  the  Fitzadams;  politics  and  the  public  good,  as 
specialised  in  the  dder  interest,  by  Mr  Fenn,  member  for  West 
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Orchaidfl,  accompanied  by  his  two  danghtera ;  Lady  Mallinger's 
family,  by  her  orother,  Mr  Raymond,  and  his  wife;  the  nsefal 
bachdor  element  by  Mr  Sinker,  the  eminent  coansel,  and  by  Mr 
Vandemoodty  whose  acauaintance  Sir  Hu^o  had  found  pleasant 
enough  at  Leubronn  to  oe  adopted  in  England. 

AU  had  assembled  in  the  drawing-room  before  the  new  couple 
appeared.  Meanwhile  the  time  was  being  passed  chiefly  in  noticmg 
the  children — ^various  little  Raymonds,  nephews  and  nieces  of  Lady 
Mallinger^s,  with  her  own  three  girls,  who  were  always  allowed  to 
appear  at  this  hour.  The  scene  was  really  delightful— enlarged  by 
full-length  portraits  with  deep  backgrounds,  inserted  in  the  cedar 
panelling — surmounted  by  a  ceiling  that  glowed  with  the  rich  colours 
of  the  coats  of  arms  ranged  between  the  sockets — illuminated  almost 
as  much  by  the  red  fire  of  oak-boughs  as  by  the  pole  wax-lights— 
stilled  by  the  deep-piled  carpet  and  by  the  high  English  breeding 
that  subdues  all  voices;  while  the  mixture  of  ages,  from  the  white- 
haired  Lord  and  Lady  Pentreath  to  the  four-year-old  Edsar  Ray- 
mond, gave  a  varied  charm  to  the  living  groups.  Lady  Mallinger, 
with  &x  matronly  roundness  and  mildly  prominent  blue  eyes, 
moved  about  in  her  black  velvet,  carrying  a  tiny  white  dog  onlier 
arm  as  a  sort  of  finish  to  her  costume ;  the  children  were  scattered 
among  the  ladies,  while  most  of  the  gentlemen  were  standing  rather 
aloof  conversing  with  that  very  moderate  vivacity  observable  during 
the  long  minutes  before  dinner.  Deronda  was  a  little  out  of  the 
circle  in  a  dialogue  fixed  upon  hiiji  by  Mr  Vandemoodt,  a  man  of 
the  best  Dutch  blood  imported  at  the  revolution :  for  the  rest,  one 
of  those  commodious  persons  in  society  who  are  nothing  particular 
themselves,  but  are  understood  to  be  acquainted  with  the  best  in 
eveiy  department;  close-clipped,  pale-eyed,  nonchalant,  as  good  a 
foil  as  could  well  be  found  to  the  intense  colouring  and  vivid  gravity 
of  Deronda. 

He  was  talking  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  whose  appearance 
was  being  waited  for.  Mr  Vandemoodt  was  an  industrious  gleaner 
of  personal  details,  and  could  probably  tell  everything  about  a  great 
philosopher  or  physicist  except  his  uieories  or  discoveries :  he  was 
now  implying  uiat  he  had  learned  many  facts  about  Qrandcourt 
since  meeting  him  at  Leubronn. 

''Men  who  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  life  don't  always  end  by 
choosing  tlieir  wives  so  wdL  He  has  had  rather  an  anecdotic 
history — gone  rather  deep  into  pleasures,  I  fancy,  lazy  as  he  is. 
But,  of  course,  you  know  all  about  him." 

^  No,  really,"  said  Deronda,  in  an  indifferent  tone.  *'  I  know  little 
more  of  him  than  that  he  is  Sir  Hugo's  nephew." 

But  now  the  door  opened  and  deferred  any  satisfaction  of  Mr 
Vandemoodt's  commumcativeness. 

The  scene  was  one  to  set  off  any  fieure  of  distinction  that  entered 
on  it,  and  certainly  when  Mr  and  Mrs  Qrandcourt  entered,  no  be- 
holder could  deny  that  their  figures  had  distinction.    The  bride- 
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groom  had  neither  more  nor  less  easy  perfection  of  costume,  neither 
more  nor  less  well-cut  impassibilit^r  of  face,  than  before  his  mar- 
riaff&  It  was  to  be  supposed  of  mm  that  ne  would  put  up  with 
nothing  less  than  the  best  in  outward  equipment,  wife  included ;  and 
the  bride  was  what  he  might  have  been  expected  to  choose.  "  By 
Qeorge,  I  think  she's  handsomer,  if  anything  I "  said  Mr  Vandemoodt. 
And  Deronda  was  oi'  the  same  opinion,  but  he  said  nothing.  The 
white  silk  and  diamonds — ^it  may  seem  strange,  but  she  did  wear  the 
diamonds  on  her  neck,  in  her  ears,  in  her  h^ir — ^might  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  new  imposingness  of  her  beauty,  which  flashed 
on  lum  as  more  uhquestionable  if  not  more  thorouehly  satisfactory 
than  when  he  had  first  seen  her  at  the  gaming-table.  Some  faces 
which  are  peculiar  in  their  beautv-  are  like  original  works  of  art : 
for  the  first  time  they  are  almost  always  met  with  question.  But  in 
seeing  Gwendolen  at  Diplow,  Deronda  had  discerned  in  her  more 
than  he  had  expected  of  that  tender  appealing  charm  which  we  call 
womanly.  Was  there  any  new  change  since  then  7  He  distrusted 
his  impressions;  but  as  ne  saw  her  receiving  greetings  with  what 
seemea  a  proud  cold  quietude  and  a  superficial  smile,  there  seemed 
to  be  at  work  within  her  the  same  demonic  force  that  had  possessed 
her  when  she  took  him  in  her  resolute  glance  and  tumea  away  a 
loser  from  the  gaming-table.  There  was  no  time  for  more  of  a  con- 
clusion— no  time  even  for  him  to  give  his  greeting  before  the  sum- 
mons to  dinner. 

He  sat  not  fax  from  opposite  to  her  at  table,  and  could  sometimes 
hear  what  she  said  in  answer  to  Sir  Hugo,  wno  was  at  his  liveliest 
in  conversation  with  her ;  but  though  he  looked  towards  her  with 
the  intention  of  bowii^,  she  gave  him  no  opportunity  of  doing  so  for 
some  time.  At  last  Sir  Hugo,  who  might  nave  imagined  that  they 
had  already  spoken  to  each  other,  said,  "  Deronda,  you  will  like  to 
hear  what  Mrs  Grandcourt  tells  me  about  your  favourite  Klesmer." 

Gwendolen's  eyelids  had  been  lowered,  and  Deronda,  abeadv  look- 
ing at  her,  thought  he  discovered  a  quivering  reluctance  as  sne  was 
obliged  to  raise  them  and  return  his  unembarrassed  bow  and  smile, 
her  own  smile  being  one  of  the  lip  merely.  It  was  but  an  instant, 
and  Sir  Hugo  continued  without  pause — 

"  The  Arrowpoints  have  condoned  the  marriage,  and  he  is  spend- 
ing the  Christmas  with  his  bride  at  Quetcham." 

'^  I  suppose  he  will  be  glad  of  it  for  the  sake  of  his  wife,  else 
I  daresay  he  would  not  have  minded  keeping  at  a  diatance,"  said 
Deronda. 

^It's  a  sort  of  troubadour  story,"  said  Lady  Pentreath,  an  easy, 
deep  -  voiced  old  lady ;  "  I*m  glad  to  find  a  little  romance  left 
amonc  us.  I  think  our  young  people  now  are  getting  too  worldly 
wise. 

*'  It  shows  the  Arrowpoints'  good  sense,  however,  to  have  adopted 
the  affair,  after  the  fuss  in  the  papers,''  said  Sir  Hugo.  ''  And  dis- 
owning your  own  child  because  of  a  m^talliance  is  something  like 
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disowning  your  one  eye :  eveiybodj  knows  it's  yonis,  and  you  have 
no  other  to  make  an  appearance  with." 

'^Ab  to  m^lUameef  there's  no  blood  on  any<  side,"  said  Lady 
Pentreath.  *'01d  Admiral  Arrowpoint  was  one  of  Nelson's  men, 
you  know — a  doctor's  son.  And  we  all  know  how  the  mother's 
money  came." 

^  If  there  were  any  m^iuUianee  in  the  case,  I  should  say  it  was  on 
Klesmer's  side,"  said  Deronda. 

''  Ah,  yon  think  it  is  a  case  of  the  immortal  marrying  the  mortaL 
What  is  your  opinion  ? "  said  Sir  Hugo,  looking  at  Gwendolen. 

^  I  have  no  doubt  that  Heir  Kiesmer  thiiJES  himself  immortal. 
But  I  daresay  his  wife  will  bum  as  much  incense  before  him  as  he 
requires,"  said  Qwendolen.  She  had  recovered  any  composure  that 
she  mignt  have  lost 

^  Don't  yon  approve  of  a  wife  burning  incense  before  her  }ius- 
band  ?"  said  Sir  Hugo,  with  an  air  of  jocoseness. 

'^  Oh  yes,"  said  Qwendolen,  *'  if  it  were  only  to  make  others  believe 
in  hiuL  She  paused  a  moment  and  then  said  with  morej^ety, 
"  When  Herr  Kiesmer  admires  his  own  genius,  it  will  take  off  some 
of  the  absurdity  if  his  wife  says  Amen." 

''  Kiesmer  is  no  favourite  of  yours,  I  see,"  said  Sir  Hugo. 

^'I  think  very  highly  of  mm,  I  assure  you,"  said  Gwendolen. 
''  His  genius  is  quite  al>ove  my  judgment,  and  I  know  him  to  be 
exceemnglv  generous." 

She  spoke  with  the  sudden  seriousness  which  is  often  meant  to 
correct  an  imfEdr  or  indiscreet  sally,  having  a  bitterness  against 
Kiesmer  in  her  secret  soul  which  she  Knew  herself  unable  to  justify. 
Deronda  was  wondering  what  he  should  have  thought  of  her  if  he 
had  never  heard  of  her  before:  probably  that  she  put  on  a  little 
hardness  and  defiance  by  way  of  concealing  some  pamful  conscious- 
ness— ^if,  indeed,  he  could  imagine  her  manners  otherwise  than  in  the 
light  of  his  suspicion.  But  why  did  she  not  recognise  him  with 
more  friendliness  7 

Sir  Hugo,  by  way  of  changing  the  subject,  said  to  her,  ''  Is  not 
this  a  beautiful  room  ?  It  was  part  of  the  i^ectorv  of  the  Abbey. 
There  was  a  division  made  by  those  pillars  and  the  three  arches,  and 
afterwards  they  were  built  up.  Else  it  was  half  as  laige  again 
originally.  There  used  to  be  rows  of  Benedictines  sitting  where 
we  are  sitting.  Suppose  we  were  suddenly  to  see  the  lights  burn- 
ing low  and  the  gnosts  of  the  old  monks  rising  behind  all  our 
chairs!" 

**  Please  don't ! "  said  Gwendolen,  with  a  playful  shudder.  "  It  is 
very  nice  to  come  after  ancestors  and  monks,  but  they  should  know 
their  places  and  keep  underground.  I  should  be  rather  frightened 
to  go  about  this  house  aU  alone.  I  suppose  the  old  generations 
must  be  angry  with  us  because  we  have  altered  things  so  much." 

'<  Oh,  the  ghosts  must  be  of  all  political  parties,  said  Sir  Hugo. 
<' And  those  fellows  who  wanted  to  change  things  while  they  lived 
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and  couldn't  do  it  must  be  on  onr  side.  But  if  you  would  not  like 
to  go  over  the  house  alone,  you  will  like  to  go  in  company,  I  hope. 
You  and  Qrandcourt  oufi;ht  to  see  it  all.  And  we  will  ask  Deronda 
to  go  round  with  us.  aeiB  more  learned  about  it  than  I  am.**  The 
baronet  was  in  the  most  complaisant  of  humours. 

Qwendolen  stole  a  glance  at  Deronda,  who  must  have  heard  what 
Sir  Hugo  said,  for  he  had  his  face  turned  towards  them  helping 
himself  to  an  entr^;  but  he  looked  as  impassive  as  a  picture.  At 
the  notion  of  Deronda's  showing  her  and  Qrandcourt  the  place  which 
was  to  be  theirs,  and  which  she  with  painful  emphasis  remembered 
might  have  been  his  ^perhaps,  if  others  had  acted  differently),  cer- 
tain thoughts  had  rusned  in — thoughts  often  repeated  within  her, 
but  now  returning  on  an  occasion  embarrassingly  new ;  and  she  was 
conscious  of  something  furtive  and  awkward  in  her  glance,  which 
Sir  Hugo  must  have  noticed.  With  her  usual  readiness  of  resource 
against  betrayal,  she  said  playfully,  **  You  don't  know  how  much 
I  am  afraid  of  Mr  Deronda." 

''How's  that?  Because  you  think  him  too  learned?"  said  Sir 
Hugo^  whom  the  peculiarity  of  her  glance  had  not  escaped. 

''No.  It  is  ever  since  I  first  saw  him  at  Leubrbnn.  Because 
when  he  came  to  look  on  at  the  roulette-table,  I  began  to  lose.  He 
cast  an  evil  eye  on  my  play.  He  didn't  approve  it.  He  has  told 
me  so.  And  now  whatever  I  do  before  him,  1  am  afraid  he  will  cast 
an  evil  eye  upon  it" 

"  Gad !  I'm  rather  afraid  of  him  myself  when  he  doesn't  approve," 
said  Sir  Hugo,  glancing  at  Deronda;  and  then  turning  nis  face 
towards  Qwendolen,  he  said  less  audibly,  "I  don't  thmk  ladies 
generally  object  to  have  his  eyes  upon  them."  The  baronet's  small 
chronic  complaint  of  facetiousness  was  at  this  moment  almost  as 
annoying  to  Qwendolen  as  it  often  was  to  Deronda. 

"  I  object  to  any  eyes  that  are  critical,"  she  said,  in  a  cool  high 
voice,  with  a  turn  of  her  neck.  "  Are  there  many  of  these  old  rooma 
left  in  the  Abbey?" 

"  Not  many.  There  is  a  fine  cloistered  court  with  a  loiiff  gallery 
above  it  But  the  finest  bit  of  all  is  turned  into  stables.  It  is  part 
of  the  old  church.  When  I  improved  the  place  I  made  the  most  of 
every  other  bit ;  but  it  was  out  of  my  reach  to  change  the  stables,  so 
the  norses  have  the  benefit  of  the  fine  old  choir.  You  must  go  and 
see  it" 

"  I  shall  like  to  see  the  horses  as  well  as  the  building,"  said  Qwen- 
dolen. 

"  Oh,  I  have  no  stud  to  speak  of.  Qrandcourt  will  look  with  con- 
tempt at  my  horses,"  said  Sir  Hugo.  "  I've  given  up  himtinff,  and 
go  on  in  a  jog-trot  way,  as  becomes  an  old  gentleman  with  dau^iters. 
The  fiict  is,  I  went  in  for  doing  too  much  at  this  place.  We  all  lived 
at  Diplow  for  two  years  while  the  alterations  were  going  on.  Do  you 
likeDiplow?" 

"  Not  particularly,"  said  Qwendolen,  with  indifference.   One  would 
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have  thought  that  the  yotmg  lady  had  all  her  life  had  more  family 
seats  than  she  cared  to  go  to. 

"  Ah !  it  will  not  do  after  Byelands/'  said  Sir  Hugo,  well  pleased. 
<'  Grandconity  I  know,  took  it  for  the  sake  of  the  hunting.  But  he 
found  something  so  much  better  there/'  added  the  baronet,  lowering 
his  voice, ''  that  he  might  well  prefer  it  to  any  other  place  in  the 
world." 

"  It  has  one  attraction  for  me,"  said  Gwendolen,  passing  over  this 
compliment  with  a  chill  smile,  'Hhat  it  is  within  reach  of  Offen- 
dene." 

"  I  understand  that,"  said  Sir  Hugo,  and  then  let  the  subject 
drop. 

What  amiable  baronet  can  escape  the  effect  of  a  strong  desire  for  a 
particular  possession  ?  Sir  Hugo  would  have  been  glad  that  Grand- 
court,  witn  or  without  reason,  should  prefer  anv  other  place  to 
Diplow;  but  inasmuch  as  in  the  pure  process  of  wishing  we  can 
always  make  the  conditions  of  our  gratification  benevolent,  he  did 
wish  that  Grandcourf  s  convenient  disgust  for  Diplow  should  not  be 
associated  with  his  marriage  of  this  very  charming  bride.  Gwen- 
dolen was  much  to  the  baronet's*  taste,  but,  as  he  observed  aftenivards 
to  Lady  Mallinger,  he  should  never  have  taken  her  for  a  young  girl 
who  had  marriea  beyond  her  expectations. 

Deronda  had  not  heard  much  of  this  conversation,  having  given 
his  attention  elsewhere,  but  the  glimpses  he  had  of  Gwendolen's 
manner  deepened  the  impression  that  it  had  something  newly 
artificial. 

Later  in  the  drawing-room,  Deronda,  at  somebody's  request,  sat 
down  to  the  piano  ana  sang.  Afterwards  Mrs  Raymond  took  his 
place ;  and  on  rising  he  observed  that  Gwendolen  had  left  her  seat, 
and  had  come  to  this  end  of  the  room,  as  if  to  listen  more  fully,  but 
was  now  standing  with  her  back  to  every  one,  apparently  contem- 
plating a  fine  cowled  head  carved  in  ivoiy  which  hung  over  a  small 
table.  He  longed  to  go  to  her  and  speak.  Why  should  he  not  obey 
such  an  impulse,  as  he  would  have  done  towards  any  other  lady  in  the 
room  ?  Yet  he  hesitated  some  moments,  observing  the  graceful  lines 
of  her  back,  but  not  moving. 

If  you  have  any  reason  for  not  indulging  a  wish  to  speak  to  a  fair 
woman,  it  is  a  bad  plan  to  look  long  at  her  back :  the  wish  to  see 
what  it  screens  becomes  the  stronger.  There  may  be  a  veiy  sweet 
smile  on  the  other  side.  Deronda  ended  by  going  to  the  end  of  the 
small  table,  at  right  angles  to  Gwendolen's  position,  but  before  he 
could  speak  she  had  turned  on  him  no  smile,  but  such  an  appealing 
look  of  sadness,  so  utterly  different  from  the  chill  effort  of  her  recog- 
nition at  table,  that  his  speech  was  checked.  For  what  was  an 
appreciable  space  of  time  to  both,  though  the  observation  of  others 
could  not  have  measured  it,  they  looked  at  each  other — she  seeming 
to  take  the  deep  rest  of  confession,  he  with  an  answering  depth  of 
sympathy  that  neutralised  other  feelings. 
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"  Will  70a  not  join  in  the  music  7 "  he  said,  by  way  of  meeting  the 
necessity  for  speech. 

That  her  look  of  confession  had  been  involuntaiy  was  shown  by 
that  just  perceptible  shake  and  change  of  countenance  with  which 
she  roused  herself  to  reply  calmly,  *'  I  join  in  it  by  listening.  I  am 
fond  of  music.'' 

"  Are  you  not  a  musician  ?'' 

« I  have  given  a  great  deal  of  time  to  music.  But  I  have  not 
talent  enough  to  make  it  worth  while.    I  shall  never  sing  again." 

''  But  if  you  are  fond  of  music,  it  will  always  be  worth  while  in 
private,  for  your  own  delight.  I  make  it  a  virtue  to  be  content  with 
my  middlin^ess,"  said  Deronda,  smiling ;  "  it  is  always  p«adonable, 
90  that  one  does  not  ask  others  to  take  it  for  superiority." 

"  I  cannot  imitate  you/'  said  Gwendolen,  recovering  her  tone  of 
artificial  vivacity.  "  To  be  middling  with  me  is  another  phrase  for 
being  dull.  And  the  worst  fault  I  have  to  find  with  the  world  is, 
that  it  is  dulL  Do  you  know,  I  am  going  to  justify  gambling  in 
spite  of  you.    It  is  a  refuge  from  dulness.*' 

"  I  don't  admit  the  justification,"  said  Deronda.  '^  I  think  what 
we  call  the  dulness  of  things  is  a  disease  in  ourselves.  Else  how 
could  any  one  find  an  intense  interest  in  life  ?    And  many  do." 

''Ah,  I  see  \  The  fault  I  find  in  the  world  is  my  own  fault,"  said 
Gwendolen,  smiling  at  him.  Then  after  a  moment,  looking  up  at 
the  ivory  again,  she  said, ''  Do  you  never  find  fault  with  the  world 
or  with  others  ? " 

"  Oh  yes.    When  I  am  in  a  grumbling  mood." 

"  And  hate  people  ?  Confess  you  hate  them  when  they  stand  in 
your  way — when  their  gain  is  your  loss  ?  That  is  your  own  phrase, 
you  know." 

''  We  are  often  standing  in  each  other's  way  when  we  can't  help  it 
I  think  it  is  stupid  to  hate  peonle  on  that  ground." 

''  But  if  they  injure  you  ana  could  have  hel})ed  it?"  said  Gwen- 
dolen, with  a  hard  intensity  imaccountable  in  incidental  talk  like 
this. 

Deronda  wondered  at  her  choice  of  subjects.  A  painful  impression 
arrested  his  answer  a  moment,  but  at  last  he  said,  with  a  graver, 
deeper  intonation,  ''Why  then,  after  aU,  I  prefer  my  place  to 
theirs." 

"  There  I  believe  you  are  right,"  said  Gwendolen,  with  a  sudden 
little  laush,  and  turned  to  join  the  group  at  the  piano. 

Deronaa  looked  round  for  Grandcourt,  wonderms  whether  he  fol- 
lowed his  bride's  movements  with  any  attention ;  but  it  was  rather 
undisceming  in  him  to  suppose  that  he  could  find  out  tiie  £ict. 
Grandcourt  had  a  delusive  mode  of  observing  whatever  had  an 
interest  for  him,  which  could  be  surpassed  by  no  sleepy-eyed  animal 
on  the  watch  for  prey*  At  that  moment  he  was  plunged  in  the 
depth  of  an  easy-chair,  being  talked  to  by  Mr  Vandemoodt,  who 
apparently  thought  the  acquaintance  of  such  a  bridegroom  worth 
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cultivating ;  and  an  incautious  person  might  liave  6uppof«e<l  it  safe 
to  telegraph  secrets  in  front  of  him,  the  common  prejumce  being  that 
your  quick  observer  is  one  whose  eyes  have  auicK  movements.  Not 
at  alL  If  you  want  a  respectable  witness  wno  will  see  nothing  in- 
convenient, choose  a  vivacious  gentleman,  veiy  much  on  the  alert, 
with  two  eyes  wide  open,  a  glass  in  one  of  them,  and  an  entire  im- 
partiality as  to  the  purpose  of  looking.  If  Ghindcourt  cared  to  keep 
any  one  under  his  power  he  saw  them  out  of  the  comers  of  his  long 
narrow  eyes,  and  if  they  went  behind  him,  he  had  a  constructive 
process  by  which  he  knew  what  they  were  doing  there.  He  knew 
perfectly  well  where  his  wife  was,  and  how  she  was  behaving.  Was 
he  eoine  to  be  a  jealous  husband  ?  Deronda  ima^ned  that  to  be 
lik^y ;  out  his  imagination  was  as  much  astray  aoout  Qrandcourt 
as  it  would  have  been  about  an  unexplored  continent  where  all  the 
species  were  peculiar.  He  did  not  conceive  that  he  himself  was  a  likely 
subject  of  jealousy,  or  that  he  should  give  any  pretext  for  it ;  but  the 
suspicion  that  a  wife  is  not  happy  naturally  leads  one  to  speculate 
on  the  husband's  private  deportment ;  and  Deronda  found  himself 
after  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  the  rather  ludicrous  position  of 
sitting  up  severely  holding  a  Hebrew  grammar  in  his  hands  (for 
somehow,  in  deference  to  Mordecai,  he  had  begun  to  study  Hebrew), 
with  the  consciousness  that  he  had  been  in  that  attitude  nearly  an 
hour,  and  had  thought  of  nothing  but  Gwendolen  and  her  husband. 
To  be  an  unusual  young  man  means  for  the  most  part  to  get  a  difficult 
mastery  over  the  usual,  which  is  often  like  the  sprite  of  ill-luck  you 
pack  up  your  goods  to  ^cape  from,  and  see  grinning  at  vou  from  the 
top  of  your  luggaee-van.  The  peculiarities  of  Deronda  s  nature  had 
been  acutely  touched  by  the  bnef  incidents  and  words  which  made 
the  history  of  his  intercourse  with  Gwendolen ;  and  this  evening's 
slight  addition  had  given  them  an  importunate  recurrence.  It  was 
not  vanity — it  was  ready  sympathy  that  had  made  him  alive  to  a 
certain  appealingness  in  her  behaviour  towards  him  ;  and  the  diffi- 
culty witn  which  she  had  seemed  to  ndse  her  eyes  to  bow  to  him,  in 
the  first  instance,  was  to  be  inteipreted  now  by  that  unmistakable 
look  of  involuntary  confidence  which  she  had  afterwards  turned  on 
him  under  the  consciousness  of  his  approach. 

"  What  is  the  use  of  it  all  ? "  thought  Deronda,  as  he  threw  down  his 
grammar,  and  began  to  undress.  "  I  can't  do  anything  to  help  her — 
nobody  can,  if  she  has  found  out  her  mistake  already.  And  it  seems 
to  me  that  she  has  a  drearv  lack  of  the  ideas  that  might  help  her. 
Strange  and  piteous  to  think  what  a  centre  of  wretchedness  a  delicate 
piece  of  human  flesh  like  that  might  be,  wrapped  round  with  fine  rai- 
ment, her  ears  pierced  for  gems,  her  head  held  loftily,  her  mouth  all 
smiling  pretence,  the  poor  soul  within  her  sitting  in  sick  distaste  of 
all  things !  But  what  do  I  know  of  her  ?  There  may  be  a  demon 
in  her  to  match  the  worst  husband,  for  what  I  can  telL  She  was 
clearly  an  ill-educated,  worldly  girl :  perhaps  she  is  a  coquette." 

This  last  reflection^  not  much  believed  in,  was  a  self-administered 
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dose  of  caution,  prompted  partly  by  Sir  Hugo's  much-contemned 
joking  on  the  subject  of  flirtation.  Deronda  resolved  not  to  volunteer 
any  tSte^-tSte  with  Qwendolen  during  the  few  days  of  her  stay  at  the 
Abbey ;  and  he  was  capable  of  keeping  a  resolve  in  spite  of  much 
inclination  to  the  contrary. 

But  a  man  cannot  resolve  about  a  woman's  actions,  least  of  all 
about  those  of  a  woman  like  Qwendolen,  in  whose  nature  there  was 
a  combination  of  proud  reserve  with  rashness,  of  perilously-poised 
terror  with  defiance,  which  might  alternately  flatter  and  disappoint 
control.  Few  words  could  less  represent  her  than  "  coquette."  She 
had  a  native  love  of  homage,  and  belief  in  her  own  power ;  but  no 
cold  artifice  for  the  sake  of  enslaving.  And  the  poor  thing's  belief 
in  her  power,  with  her  other  dreams  oefore  marriage,  had  often  to  be 
thrust  aside  now  like  the  toys  of  a  sick  child,  which  it  looks  at  with 
dull  eyes,  and  has  no  heart  to  play  with,  however  it  mav  try. 

The  next  day  at  lunch  Sir  Hugo  said  to  her,  "  The  thaw  has  gone 
on  like  magic,  and  it's  so  pleasant  out  of  doors  just  now — shaU  we 
go  and  see  the  stables  and  the  other  old  bits  about  the  place  1 " 

*^  Yes,  pray,"  said  Gwendolen.  *'  You  will  like  to  see  the  stables, 
Henlei^  ? "  she  added,  looking  at  her  husband. 

"  Uncommonly,"  said  Grandcourt,  with  an  indifference  which 
seemed  to  give  irony  to  the  word,  as  he  returned  her  look.  It  was 
the  first  time  Deronda  had  seen  them  speak  to  each  other  since  their 
arrival,  and  he  thought  their  exchange  of  looks  as  cold  and  official  as 
if  it  had  been  a  ceremony  to  keep  up  a  charter.  Still,  the  English 
fondness  for  reserve  will  account  for  much  negation ;  and  Grand- 
courf  s  manners  with  an  extra  veil  of  reserve  over  them  might  be 
expected  to  present  the  extreme  type  of  the  national  taste. 

'^Who  else  is  inclined  to  make  the  tour  of  the  house  and 
premises t"  said  Sir  Hugo.  ''The  ladies  must  muffle  themselves  : 
there  ia  only  iust  about  time  to  do  it  well  before  sunset.  You  will 
go,  Dan,  won  t  you  ? " 

''  Oh  yes,"  said  Deronda,  carelessly,  knowing  that  Sir  Hugo  would 
think  any  excuse  disobliging. 

"  All  meet  in  the  library,  then,  when  they  are  ready — say  in  half 
an  hour"  said  the  baronet  Gwendolen  made  herself  ready  with 
wonderful  quickness,  and  in  ten  minutes  came  down  into  the  library 
in  her  sables,  plume,  and  little  thick  boots.  As  soon  as  she  entered 
the  room  she  was  aware  that  some  one  else  was  there  :  it  was  pre- 
cisely what  she  had  hoped  for.  Deronda  was  standing  with  his  back 
towards  her  at  the  far  end  of  the  room,  and  was  looking  over  a 
newspaper.  How  could  little  thick  boots  make  any  noise  on  an 
Axminster  carpet  ?  And  to  cough  would  have  seemed  an  intended 
signallinff  which  her  pride  could  not  condescend  to ;  also,  she  fcdt 
bashful  al}out  walking  up  to  him  and  letting  him  know  that  she  was 
there^  though  it  was  her  nunger  to  speak  to  him  which  had  set  her 
im^nation  on  constructing  this  cnance  of  finding  him,  and  had 
made  her  hurry  down,  as  birds  hover  near  the  water  which  they 
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dare  not  drink.  Alwa^rs  uneasily  dnbions  about  his  opinion  of  her, 
she  felt  a  peculiar  anxiety  to-day,  lest  he  might  think  of  her  with 
contempt,  as  one  triumphantly  conscious  of  being  Grandcouit's  wife, 
the  future  lady  of  this  domain.  It  was  her  habitual  effort  now  to 
magnify  the  8atis£Eu^tions  of  her  pride,  on  which  she  nourished  her 
strength ;  but  somehow  Deronda  s  being  there  disturbed  them  alL 
There  was  not  the  faintest  touch  of  coquetry  in  the  attitude  of  her 
mind  towards  him :  he  was  xmique  to  her  among  men,  because  he 
had  impressed  her  as  being  not  her  admirer  but  her  superior :  in 
some  mysterious  way  he  was  becoming  a  part  of  her  conscience,  as 
one  woman  whose  nature  is  an  object  of  reverential  belief  may 
become  a  new  conscience  to  a  man. 

And  now  he  would  not  look  round  and  find  out  that  she  was 
there  I  The  paper  crackled  in  his  hand,  his  head  rose  and  sank, 
exploring  those  stupid  columns,  and  he  was  evidently  stroking  his 
beard,  as  if  this  world  were  a  very  easy  affair  to  her.  Of  course  all 
the  rest  of  the  comjMmy  would  soon  be  down,  and  the  opportuni^  of 
her  saying  something  to  efface  her  flippancy  of  the  evening  before, 
would  be  quite  gone.  She  felt  sick  y^^th  irritation — ^so  fast  do  young 
creatures  like  her  absorb  misery  through  invisible  suckers  of  their 
own  fancies — and  her  face  had  gathered  that  peculiar  expression 
which  comes  with  a  mortification  to  which  tears  are  forbidden. 

At  last  he  threw  down  the  paper  and  turned  round. 

**  Oh,  you  are  there  already,"  he  said,  coining  forward  a  step  or 
two ;  "  I  must  go  and  put  on  my  coat." 

He  turned  aside  ana  walked  out  of  the  room.  This  was  behaving 
quite  badly.  Mere  politeness  would  have  made  him  stay  to  ex- 
cnange  some  words  oefore  leaving  her  alone.  It  was  true  that 
Qrandcourt  came  in  with  Sir  Hugo  immediately  after,  so  that  the 
words  must  have  been  too  few  to  be  worth  anything.  As  it  was, 
thev  saw  him  walking  from  the  library  door. 

"A — you  look  rather  ill,"  said  Qrandcourt,  going  straight  up  to 
her,  standing  in  front  of  her,  and  looking  into  her  eyes.  "  Do  you 
feel  equal  to  the  walk  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  shall  like  it,"  said  Gwendolen,  without  the  slightest  move- 
ment except  this  of  the  lips. 

"  We  could  put  off  going  over  the  house,  you  know,  and  only  go 
out  of  doors,"  said  Sir  Hugo,  kindly,  while  Qrandcourt  turned  aside. 

«  Oh  dear  no ! "  said  Gwendolen,  speaking  with  determination ; 
^'  let  us  put  off  nothing.    I  want  a  long  walk. 

The  rest  of  the  walking  party — ^two  ladies  and  two  gentlemen  be- 
sides Deronda — had  now  assembled ;  and  Gwendolen,  rallying,  went 
with  due  cheerfalness  by  the  side  of  Sir  Huco,  paying  apparently 
an  equal  attention  to  the  commentaries  Deronaa  was  callea  upon  to 
cive  on  the  various  architecturol  £rajp;ments,  and  to  Sir  Hugo's  reasons 
for  not  attempting  to  remedy  the  mixture  of  the  undisguised  modem 
with  the  antique — ^which  in  his  opinion  only  made  the  place  the 
more  truly  historical.    On  their  way  to  the  buttery  and  kitchen  they 
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took  the  outside  of  the  house  and  paused  before  a  beautiful  pointed 
doorway,  which  was  the  only  old  remnant  in  the  east  front 

"  Well,  now,  to  mj  mind,''  said  Sir  Hugo,  ^  that  is  more  interest- 
ing standing  as  it  is  m  the  middle  of  what  is  frankly  four  centuries 
later,  than  if  the  whole  front  had  been  dressed  up  m  a  pretence  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  Additions  ought  to  smack  of  the  time  when 
they  are  made  and  carry  the  stamp  of  their  period.  I  wouldn't 
destroy  any  old  bits,  but  that  notion  of  reproducmg  the  old  is  a  mis- 
take, I  tiiink.  At  least,  if  a  man  likes  to  do  it  he  must  nay  for  his 
whistle.  Besides,  where  are  you  to  stop  along  that  road — ^makinf; 
loopholes  where  you  don't  want  to  peep,  and  so  on  ?  You  may  as 
well  ask  me  to  wear  out  the  stones  with  Jmeeling ;  eh,  Qrandcourt?" 

^  A  confounded  nuisance,"  drawled  Qrandcourt  "  I  hate  fellows 
wanting  to  howl  litanies — acting  the  greatest  bores  that  have  ever 
existed. 

**  Well,  yes,  that^s  what  their  romanticism  must  come  to,"  said  Sir 
Hugo,  in  a  tone  of  confidential  assent — ''  that  is,  if  they  carry  it  out 
logically." 

"  I  think  that  way  of  arguiog  acainst  a  course  because  it  ma^r  be 
ridden  down  to  an  absurdity  woula  soon  brin^  life  to  a  standstill," 
said  Deronda.  "  It  is  not  the  logic  of  human  action,  but  of  a  roasting- 
jack,  that  must  go  on  to  the  last  turn  when  it  has  been  once  wound 
up.  We  can  do  nothing  safely  without  some  judgment  as  to  where 
we  are  to  stop." 

"  I  find  the  rule  of  the  pocket  the  best  guide."  said  Sir  Hugo, 
laughingly.  ^  And  as  for  most  of  your  new -old  ouildinff,  you  luui 
need  to  hire  men  to  scratch  and  hip  it  all  over  artistica^y  to  give 
it  an  elderly-looking  surface ;  whicn  at  the  present  rate  of  laM)ur 
would  not  answer." 

"  Do  you  want  to  keep  up  the  old  fashions,  then,  Mr  Deronda  1" 
said  Gwendolen,  taking  advantase  of  the  freedom  of  grouping  to  fall 
back  a  little,  while  Sir  Hugo  ana  Grandcourt  went  on. 

'*  Some  of  them.  I  don't  see  why  we  should  not  use  our  choice 
there  as  we  do  elsewhere— or  why  either  age  or  novelty  by  itself  is 
an  argument  for  or  against.  To  delight  in  doing  things  because  our 
fathers  did  them  is  gw>d  if  it  shuts  out  nothing  better ;  it  enlarges 
the  range  of  affection — and  affection  Ib  the  broadest  bsuds  of  g^xi 
in  Hfe." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ? "  said  Gwendolen,  with  a  little  surprise.  "  I 
should  have  thought  you  cared  most  about  ideas,  knowledge,  ^tisdom, 
and  all  that." 

<'  But  to  care  about  them  is  a  sort  of  affection,"  said  Deronda,  smil- 
inff  at  her  sudden  nav?eU.  **  Call  it  attachment,  interest,  willingness 
to  Dear  a  great  deal  for  the  sake  of  being  with  them  and  saving  tnem 
from  injury.  Of  course  it  makes  a  difference  if  the  objects  of  in- 
terest are  human  beinss ;  but  generallzm  all  deep  affections  the 
objects  are  a  mixture— naif  persons  3^^^  ideas — sentiments  and 
affections  flow  in  together."  />  '^*^ 
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'<  I  wonder  whether  I  underBtand  that,"  said  Gwendolen,  patting 
np  her  chin  in  her  old  saucy  manner.  **  I  believe  I  am  not  Tery 
affectionate  ;  perhaps  you  mean  to  tell  me,  that  is  the  reason  why  I 
don^  see  much  ^ooa  in  life." 

**  No,  I  did  not  mean  to  tell  you  that ;  but  I  admit  that  I  should 
think  it  true  if  I  believed  what  you  say  of  yourself,"  said  Deronda^ 
gravely. 

Here  Sir  Hugo  and  Grandcourt  turned  round  and  paused. 

''I  never  can  cet  Mr  Deronda  to  pay  me  a  compliment,"  said 
Gwendolen.  ^  I  nave  quite  a  curiosity  to  see  whether  a  little  flat- 
tery can  be  extracted  from  him." 

"  Ah ! "  said  Sir  Hugo^lancing  at  Deronda,  *^  the  fact  is,  it  is  hope- 
less to  flatter  a  bride.  We  give  it  up  in  despair.  She  has  been  so 
fed  on  sweet  speeches  that  eveiything  we  say  seems  tasteless." 

''Quite  true,"  said  Gwendolen,  bendins  her  head  and  smiling. 
^  Mr  Grandcourt  won  me  by  neatly>tumed  compliments.  If  there 
had  been  one  word  out  of  place  it  would  have  been  &tal." 

"  Do  you  hear  that  t "  said  Sir  Hugo,  looking  at  the  husband. 

^  Tes,"  said  Grandcourt,  without  change  of  countenance.  ''  It  is 
a  deucedly  hard  thing  to  keep  up,  though." 

All  this  seemed  to  Sir  Hugo  a  natursi  playfulness  between  such  a 
husband  and  wife  ;  but  Deronda  wondered  at  the  misleading  alter- 
nations in  Gwendolen's  manner,  which  at  one  moment  seemed  to 
invite  sympathy  by  childlike  indiscretion,  at  another  to  repel  it  by 

Eroud  concealment  He  tried  to  keep  out  of  her  way  by  devoting 
imself  to  Miss  Juliet  Fenn,  a  young  lady  whose  profile  had  been  so 
unfavourably  decided  by  circumstances  over  which  she  had  no  con- 
trol, that  Gwendolen  some  months  ago  had  felt  it  impossible  to  be 
jealouB  of  her.  Nevertheless  when  they  were  seeing  the  kitchen — a 
port  of  the  original  building  in  perfect  preservation — the  depth  of 
shadow  in  the  niches  of  the  stone  walls  and  groined  vault,  the  play 
of  light  from  the  huge  glowing  fire  on  polished  tin,  brass,  and  cop- 
per, tne  fine  resonance  that  came  with  every  sound  of  voice  or  metal, 
were  all  spoiled  for  Gwendolen,  and  Sir  Hugo's  speech  about  them 
was  made  rather  importunate,  because  Deronda  was  discoursing  to 
the  other  ladies  and  Kept  at  a  distatance  from  her.  It  did  not  signify 
that  the  other  gentlemen  took  the  opportunity  of  being  near  ner : 
of  what  use  in  the  world  was  their  aamiration  while  she  had  an  un- 
easy sense  that  there  was  some  standard  in  Deronda's  mind  which 
measured  her  into  littleness  ?  Mr  Yandemoodt,  who  had  the  mania 
of  always  describing  one  thin^  while  you  were  looking  at  another, 
was  ouite  intolerable  widi  his  msistance  on  Lord  Blough's  kitchen, 
whicn  he  had  seen  in  the  north. 

^  Pray  don't  ask  us  to  see  two  kitchens  at  once.    It  makes  the 

heat  double.    I  must  really  go  out  of  it,"  ^e  cried  at  last,  marching 

resolutely  into  the  open  air,  and  leaving  the  others  in  the  rear. 

Grandcourt  was  already  out,  and  as  she  jomed  him,  he  said — 

"  1  wondered  how  long  you  meant  to  stay  in  that  damned  place  " 
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--one  of  the  freedomfi  he  had  assumed  as  a  husband  being  the  use  of 
his  strongest  epithets.  Gwendolen,  turning  to  see  the  rest  of  the 
party  approach,  said — 

''  It  was  certainly  rather  too  warm  in  one's  wraps.!' 

They  walked  on  the  gravel  across  a  green  court,  where  the  snow 
still  lay  in  islets  on  the  grass,  and  in  masses  on  the  boughs  of  the 
jpreat  cedar  and  the  crenelated  coping  of  the  stone  walls,  and  then 
into  a  larger  court,  where  there  was  another  cedar,  to  find  the  beauti- 
ful choir  long  ago  turned  into  stables,  in  the  first  instance  perhaps 
after  an  impromptu  fashion  by  troopers,  who  had  a  pious  satisfaction 
in  insulting  the  priests  of  Baal  and  the  images  of  Ashtoreth,  the 
queen  of  heaven.  The  exterior — ^its  west  end,  save  for  the  stable 
door,  waUed  in  with  brick  and  covered  with  ivy--was  much  defaced, 
maimed  of  finial  and  gurgoyle,  the  friable  limestone  broken  and 
fretted,  and  lending  its  soft  grey  to  a  powdery  dark  lichen ;  the  long 
windows,  too,  were  filled  in  with  bricK  as  far  as  the  sprin^png  of  the 
arches,  the  broad  clerestory  windows  with  wire  or  ventilatmg  blinds. 
With  the  low  wintry  afternoon  sun  upon  it,  sending  shadows  from 
the  cedar  boughs,  and  lighting  up  the  touches  of  snow  remaining  on 
eveiy  ledge,  it  had  still  a  scarcely  disturbed  aspect  of  antique  solem- 
nity, which  gave  the  scene  in  the  interior  ratner  a  startling  effect ; 
though,  ecclesiastical  or  reverential  indijpiation  apart,  the  eyes  could 
hardly  help  dwelling  with  pleasure  on  its  piquant  picturesqueness. 
Each  finely-arched  cnapel  was  turned  into  a  stall,  where  in  the  dusty 
glazinff  of  the  windows  there  still  gleamed  patches  of  crimson,  or- 
ange, blue,  and  palest  violet ;  for  the  rest,  the  choir  had  been  gutted, 
the  floor  levelled,  paved,  and  drained  according  to  the  most  approved 
fashion,  and  a  line  of  loose-boxes  erected  in  the  middle  :  a  soft  light 
fell  from  the  upper  windows  on  sleek  brown  or  grey  flanks  and 
haunches ;  on  mild  equine  faces  looking  out  with  active  nostnls 
over  the  varnished  brown  boarding ;  on  the  hay  ViAnging  from  racks 
where  the  saints  once  looked  down  from  the  altar-pieces,  and  on  the 
pale-golden  straw  scattered  or  in  heaps ;  on  a  little  white-and-liver- 
coloiued  spaniel  making  lus  bed  on  tne  back  of  an  dderly  hackney, 
and  on  four  ancient  angels,  still  showing  signs  of  devotion  like  mu- 
tilated martyrs — wMle  over  all,  the  grand  pointed  roof,  amtouched 
by  reforming  wa8h,«howed  its  lines  and  colours  mysteriously  through 
veiling  shadow  and  cobweb,  and  a  hoof  now  and  then  striking  against 
the  boards  seemed  to  fill  the  vault  with  thunder,  while  outside  there 
was  the  answering  bay  of  the  blood-hounds. 

"  Oh,  this  is  glorious ! "  Qwendolen  burst  forth,  in  forgetfnlness  of 
everything  but  the  immediate  impression:  there  had  been  a  little 
intoxication  for  her  in  the  grand  spaces  of  courts  and  building,  and 
the  fact  of  her  being  an  important  person  among  them.  ''  This  ii 
glorious  1  Only  I  wish  there  were  a  norse  in  evenr  one  ot  the  boxes. 
I  would  ten  times  rather  have  these  stables  than  those  at  Diplow." 

But  she  had  no  sooner  said  this  than  some  consciousness  arrested 
her,  and  involuntarily  she  turned  her  eyes  towi^s  Deronda,  who 
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oddly  enonffh  liad  taken  off  his  felt  hat  and  stood  holding  it  before 
him  as  if  l£ey  had  entered  a  room  or  an  actual  church.  He,  like 
others,  happened  to  be  looking  at  her,  and  their  eyes  met — ^to  her 
intense  vexation,  for  it  seemed  to  her  that  by  lookins  at  him  she  had 
betrayed  the  reference  of  her  thoughts,  and  she  felt  herself  blush- 
ing: she  ezacgerated  the  impression  that  even  Sir  Hugo  as  well  as 
Deronda  woiud  have  of  her  bad  taste  in  referring  to  the  possession 
of  anything  at  the  Abbey:  as  for  Deronda,  she  had  probably  made 
him  despise  her.  Her  annoyance  at  what  she  imaging  to  be  the 
obviousness  of  her  confusion  robbed  her  of  her  usual  facility  in 
carrying  it  off  by  playfid  spteech,  and  turning  up  her  face  to  look  at 
the  roo^  she  wheeled  away  in  that  attitude.  Ii  any  had  noticed  her 
blush  as  significant,  they  had-  certainly  not  inten>reted  it  by  the 
secret  windings  and  recesses  of  her  feeling.  A  blush  is  no  languM^e : 
only  a  dubious  flag-signal  which  may  mean  either  of  two  contradic- 
tories. Deronda  idone  had  a  faint  guess  at  some  part  of  her  feeling ; 
bat  while  he  was  observing  her  he  was  himself  under  observation. 

^  Do  you  take  off  your  hat  to  the  horses  ? "  said  Qrandcourt,  with  a 
slight  sneer. 

"Why  not?"  said  Deronda,  covering  himself.  He  had  really 
taken  off  the  hat  automatically,  and  if  he  had  been  an  iigly  man 
micht  doubtless  have  done  so  with  impunity :  ugliness  having  natu- 
rally the  air  of  involuntary  exposure,  and  b^uty,  of  display. 

Gwendolen's  confusion  was  soon  merged  in  the  survey  of  the 
horses,  which  Qrandcourt  politely  abstained  from  appraising,  lan- 
guidly assenting  to  Sir  Hugo's  alternate  depreciation  and  eulogy  of 
uie  same  animal,  as  one  that  he  should  not  have  bought  when  he 
was  younger,  and  piqued  himself  on  his  horses,  but  yet  one  that  had 
better  quaJities  than  man^  more  expensive  brutes. 

"  The  f&ct  is,  stables  dive  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  pocket  now- 
adays, and  I  am  very  glad  to  have  got  rid  of  that  d^mangeaison,'* 
said  Sir  Hugo,  as  they  were  coming  out. 

"  What  is  a  man  to  do,  though  1 "  eaid  Qrandcourt.  "  He  must 
ride.  I  don't  see  what  else  there  is  to  do.  And  1  don't  call  it  riding 
to  sit  astride  a  set  of  brutes  with  eveiy  deformity  under  the  sun." 

This  delicate  diplomatic  way  of  characterising  Sir  Hugo's  stud  did 
not  require  direct  notice ;  and  the  baronet  feehng  that  the  conver- 
sation nad  worn  rather  thin,  eaid  to  the  party  generally,  "  Now  we 
are  going  to  see  the  cloister — the  finest  bit  of  all — ^in  perfect  preser- 
vation :  the  monks  might  have  been  walking  there  yesterday.' 

But  Gwendolen  had  lingered  behind  to  look  at  the  kennelled 
blood-hounds,  perhap  because  she  felt  a  little  dispirited;  and  Grand- 
court  waited  for  her.     . 

"  You  had  better  take  my  arm,"  he  said,  in  his  low  tone  of  com- 
mand ;  and  she  took  it. 

''  If  8  a  great  bore  being  dragged  about  in  this  way,  and  no  cigar," 
said  Qrandcourt. 

*^  I  thought  yon  would  like  it." 
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"  like  it  9 — one  eternal  chatter.  And  encouraging  those  ugly 
girlfi — ^iuYitin^  one  to  meet  such  monsters.  How  that  foX  Deronda 
can  bear  looking  at  her ^" 

^  Why  do  you  call  him  a  /at  /    Do  you  object  to  him  so  much  ? " 

<<  Object  ?  no.  What  do  I  care  about  his  being  a  faXf  If  s  of  no 
conseauence  to  me.     I'll  invite  him  to  Diplow  again  if  you  like." 

"  I  don't  think  he  would  come.  He  is  too  clever  and  learned  to 
care  about  im,"  said  Gwendolen,  thinking  it  useful  for  her  husband 
to  be  told  (privately)  that  it  was  possible  for  him  to  be  looked  down 
upon. 

''  I  never  saw  that  make  much  difference  in  a  man.  Either  he  is 
a  gentleman,  or  he  is  not/'  said  Grandcourt 

That  a  new  husband  and  wife  should  snatch  a  moment's  tSt^-d-Ute 
was  what  could  be  understood  and  indulged;  and  the  rest  of  the 
party  left  them  in  the  rear  till,  re-entering  the  carden,  they  all 
paused  in  that  cloistered  court  where,  among  the  fkUing  rose-Detals 
thirteen  years  before,  we  saw  a  boy  becoming  acquainted  wita  his 
first  soirow.  This  cloister  was  built  of  harder  stone  than  the  church, 
and  had  been  in  greater  safety  from  the  wearing  weather.  It  was 
a  raie  example  of  a  northern  cloister  with  arched  and  pilliured  open- 
ings not  intended  for  glazing,  and  the  delicately-wrought  foliage  of 
the  capitals  seemed  still  to  cany  the  very  touches  of  the  cmseL 
Gwenoolen  had  dropped  her  husband's  arm  and  joined  the  other 
ladies,  to  whom  Deronda  was  noticing  the  delicate  sense  which  had 
combined  freedom  with  accuracy  in  tne  imitation  of  natural  forms. 

''  I  wonder  whether  one  oftener  leams  to  love  real  objects  through 
their  representations,  or  the  representations  throiu;h  the  real  obiect^*' 
he  said,  after  pointing  out  a  lovely  capital  made  by  the  curled  leaves 
of  greens,  showing  their  reticulated  under-side  wiui  the  firm  gradual 
swell  of  its  central  rib.  "  When  I  was  a  little  fellow  these  capitals 
taught  me  to  observe,  and  delight  in,  the  structure  of  leaves." 

**  I  suppose  you  can  see  eveiy  line  of  them  with  your  eyes  shut," 
said  Juhet  Fenn. 

''Yes.  I  was  always  repeating  them,  because  for  a  good  many 
years  this  dourt  stood  for  me  as  my  only  imajge  of  a  convent,  and 
whenever  I  read  of  monks  and  monasteries,  this  was  my  scenery  for 
them." 

''You  must  love  this  place  very  much,"  said  Miss  Fenn,  inno- 
cently, not  thinlring  of  inheritance.  ''So  many  homes  are  like 
twenty  others.  But  this  is  unique,  and  you  seem  to  know  every 
cranny  of  it.    I  daresay  you  could  never  love  another  home  so  well." 

"  Oh,  I  cany  it  with  me,"  said  Deronda,  quietly,  being  used  to  all 
possible  thoughts  of  this  kind.  "  To  most  men  tneir  early  home  is 
no  more  than  a  memory  of  their  early  years,  and  I'm  not  sure  but 
they  have  the  best  of  it.  The  image  is  never  marred.  There's  no 
disappointment  in  memoiy,  and  one's  exaggerations  are  always  on 
the  good  side." 

Gwendolen  felt  sure  that  he  spoke  in  that  way  out  of  delicacy  to 
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her  and  Qrandconri — ^because  he  knew  they  must  hear  him  ;  and  that 
he  probably  thongiht  of  her  as  a  selfish  creature  who  only  cared  about 
possessing  things  in  her  own  person.  But  whatever  he  might  say,  it 
iiust  have  been  a  secret  hardship  to  him  that  any  circumstances  of 
^is  birth  had  shut  him  out  from  the  inheritance  of  his  father^s  nosi* 
tion  ;  and  if  he  supposed  that  she  exulted  in  her  huslMuid's  taJkine 
it,  what  could  he  feel  for  her  but  scornful  pity  ?  Indeed  it  seemed 
clear  to  her  that  he  was  avoiding  her,  and  preferred  talking  to  others 
— which  nevertheless  was  not  kmd  in  him. 

With  these  thoughts  in  her  mind  she  was  prevented  by  a  mixture 
of  nride  and  timidity  from  addressing  him  again,  and  when  they  were 
loosing  at  the  rows  of  quaint  portraits  in  the  gallery  above  the  clois- 
ters, she  kept  up  her  air  of  interest  and  made  ner  vivacious  remarks 
without  any  direct  appeal  to  Deronda.  But  at  the  end  she  was  very 
weary  of  her  assumea  spirits,  and  as  Qrandcourt  turned  into  the 
billiurd-room,  she  went  to  the  pretty  boudoir  which  had  been  as- 
signed to  her,  and  shut  herself  up  to  look  melancholy  at  her  ease. 
]Sk»  chemical  process  shows  a  more  wonderful  activity  than  the  trans- 
forming influence  of  the  thoughts  we  imagine  to  be  goin^  on  in 
another.  Changes  in  theoiy,  reli^on,  admirations,  may  begm  with  a 
suspicion  of  dissent  or  disapproval,  even  when  the  grounds  of  disap* 
proval  are  but  matter  of  searching  conjecture. 

Poor  Qwendolen  was  conscious  of  an  uneasy,  transforming  process 
— ^all  the  old  nature  shaken  to  its  depths,  its  hones  spoiled,  its  pleas- 
ures perturbed,  but  still  showing  wholeness  ana  strength  in  the  will 
to  reassert  itself.  After  every  new  shock  of  humiliation  she  tried  to 
adjust  hezself  and  seize  her  old  supports — ^proud  concealment,  trust 
in  new  excitements  that  would  make  life  go  b^  without  much  think- 
ing ;  trust  in  some  deed  of  reparation  to  nullify  her  self-blame  and 
shield  her  from  a  vague,  ever-visiting  dread  of  some  horrible  calam- 
ity ;  trust  in  the  haraening  effect  of  use  and  wont  that  would  make 
her  indifferent  to  her  miseries. 

Yes — ^miseries.  This  beautiful,  heathy  young  creature,  with  her 
two-and-twenty  years  and  her  gratified  ambition,  no  longer  felt  in- 
clined to  kiss  her  fortunate  image  in  the  glass ;  she  lookea  at  it  with 
wonder  that  she  could  be  so  miserable.  &e  belief  which  had  accom- 
panied her  through  her  unmairied  life  as  a  self-cajoling  superstition, 
encouraged  by  the  subordination  of  every  one  about  her — ^the  belief  in 
her  own  power  of  dominating — ^was  utterhr  gone.  Already,  in  seven 
short  weeks^  which  seemed  half  her  life,  her  husband  haa  gained  a 
masteiy  which  she  could  no  more  resist  than  she  could  have  resisted 
the  benumbing  effect  from  the  touch  of  a  torpedo.  Qwendolen's  will 
had  seemed  imperious  in  its  small  girlish  sway  ;  but  it  was  the  will 
of  a  creature  with  a  laige  discourse  of  imaginative  fears :  a  shadow 
would  have  been  enough  to  relax  its  hold.  And  she  had  found  a  will 
like  that  of  a  crab  or  a  boa-constrictor  which  goes  on  pinching  or 
crushing  without  alarm  at .  thunder.  Not  that  Qrandcourt  was 
^without  calculation  of  the  intangible  effects  which  were  the  chief 
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means  of  mastery  ;  indeed  he  liad  a  surprising  acuteness  in  detectinff 
that  situation  of  feeling  in  Owendolen  which  made  her  prond  ana 
rebellious  spirit  dumb  and  helpless  before  him. 

She  had  burnt  Lydia  Qlasher's  letter  with  an  instantaneous  terror 
lest  other  eyes  should  see  it,  and  had  tenaciously  concealed  from 
Grandcourt  that  there  was  any  o&er  cause  of  her  violent  hysterics  than 
the  excitement  and  fatigue  of  the  day :  she  had  been  vattefL  into  an 
implied  falsehood.  ''  Ik^n't  ask  me — ^it  was  my  feeling  aoout  every- 
thing— ^it  was  the  sudden  change  from  home."  The  woras  of  that  letter 
kept  repeating  themselves,  ana  hung  on  her  consciousneas  with  the 
weight  of  a  prophetic  doom.  ''  I  am  the  grave  in  which  your  chance 
of  happiness  is  buried  as  well  as  mine.  You  had  your  warning. 
You  have  chosen  to  injure  me  and  my  children.  He  had  meant  to 
marry  me.  He  would  have  married  me  at  last,  if  you  had  not 
broken  your  word.  You  will  have  your  punishment  I  desire  it 
with  all  my  soul.  Will  you  give  him  this  letter  to  set  him  acainst 
me  and  ruin  us  more — me  and  my  children?  Shall  you  like  to 
stand  before  your  husband  with  these  diamonds  on  vou,  and  these 
words  of  mine  in  his  thoughts  and  yours  ?  Will  he  think  you  have 
any  right  to  complain  when  he  has  made  you  miserable  ?  You  took 
him  with  your  eyes  open.  The  willing  wrong  you  have  done  me 
will  be  your  curse." 

The  words  had  nestled  their  venomous  life  within  her,  and  stirred 
continually  the  vision  of  the  scene  at  the  Whispenne  Stones.  That 
scene  was  now  like  an  accusing  apparition :  she  dreaded  that  Orand- 
court  should  know  of  it — so  far  out  of  her  sight  now  was  that  pofr- 
sibilihr  she  had  once  satisfied  herself  with,  of  speaking  to  him  about 
Mrs  Ulasher  and  her  children,  and  making  them  rich  amends.  Any 
endurance  seemed  easier  than  the  mortal  humiliation  of  confessinff 
that  she  knew  all  before  she  married  him,  and  in  manying  him  had 
broken  her  word.  For  the  reasons  by  which  she  had  justified  her- 
self when  the  marriage  tempted  her,  and  all  her  easy  arrangement  of 
her  future  power  over  her  husband  to  make  him  do  better  than  he 
mi^ht  be  inclined  to  do,  were  now  as  futile  as  the  burnt-out  lights 
which  set  off  a  child's  pageant.  Her  sense  of  being  blameworthy 
was  exaggerated  by  a  dread  both  definite  and  vague.  The  definite 
dread  was  lest  the  veil  of  secrecy  should  fall  between  her  and  Grand- 
court,  and  give  him  the  right  to  taunt  her.  With  the  reading  of  that 
letter  had  begun  her  huslmnd's  empire  of  fear. 

And  her  husband  all  the  while  knew  it.  He  had  not,  indeed,  any 
distinct  knowledge  of  her  broken  promise,  and  would  not  have  rated 
highly  the  effect  of  that  breach  on  her  conscience ;  but  he  was  aware 
not  only  of  what  Lush  had  told  him  about  the  meeting  at  the  Whis- 
pering Stones,  but  also  of  Gwendolen's  concealment  as  to  the  cause 
of  her  sudden  illness.  He  felt  sure  that  Lydia  had  enclosed  some- 
thing with  the  diamonds,  and  that  this  something,  whatever  it  was, 
had  at  once  created  in  Gwendolen  a  new  repulsion  for  him  and  a 
reason  for  not  daring  to  manifest  it.    He  did  not  greatly  mind|  or 
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feel  as  many  men  might  have  felt,  that  his  hopes  in  marriage  were 
blighted :  he  had  wanted  to  marry  Gwendolen,  and  he  was  not  a 
man  to  repent.  Why  should  a  gentleman  whose  other  relations  in 
life  are  carried  on  without  the  luxury  of  sympathetic  feelinf^f,  be 
supposed  to  require  that  kind  of  condiment  in  domestic  life  ?  What 
he  chiefly  felt  was  that  a  change  had  come  over  the  conditions  of  his 
mastery,  which,  fai  from  shaking  it,  might  establish  it  the  'more 
thorougidy.  And  it  was  establisned.  He  judged  that  he  had  not 
married  a  simpleton  unable  to  perceive  the  impossibility  of  escape. 
or  to  see  alternative  evils :  he  had  married  a  cin  who  had  spirit  ana 
pride  enough  not  to  make  a  fool  of  herself  by  forfeiting  all  the 
advantages  of  a  position  which  had  attracted  her;  and  if  she  wanted 
pregnant  hints  to  help  her  in  making  up  her  mind  properly  he 
would  take  care  not  to  withhold  them. 

Gwendolen,  indeed,  with  all  that  gnawing  trouble  in  her  conscious- 
ness, had  hardly  for  a  moment  dropped  the  sense  that  it  was  her  part 
to  bear  herself  with  dignity,  and  appear  what  is  called  happv.  In 
diBolosure  of  disappointment  or  sorrow  she  saw  nothing  but  a  humil- 
iation which  would  have  been  vinegar  to  her  wounds.  Whatever 
her  husband  might  come  at  last  to  be  to  her,  she  meant  to  wear  the 
yoke  so  as  not  to  be  pitied.  For  she  did  think  of  the  coming  years 
with  presentiment:  she  was  friehtened  at  Grandcourt.  The  poor 
thing  nad  passed  from  her  eirlie^  sauciness  of  superiority  over  this 
inert  specimen  of  personal  distinction  into  an  amazed  perception  of 
her  former  ignorance  about  the  possible  mental  attitude  or  a  man 
towards  the  woman  he  sought  in  marriage — of  her  present  ignorance 
as  to  what  their  life  with  each  other  might  turn  into.  For  novelty 
gives  immeasurableness  to  fear,  and  fills  the  early  time  of  all  sad 
changes  with  phantoms  of  the  future.  Her  little  coquetries,  volun- 
tary or  involuntary,  had  told  on  Grandcourt  during  courtship,  and 
formed  a  medium  of  communication  between  them,  showing  him  in 
the  light  of  a  creature  such  as  she  could  understand  and  manage : 
but  marriace  had  nullified  aU  such  interchange,  and  Grandcourt  had 
become  a  blank  uncertainty  to  her  in  everyuiing  but  this,  that  he 
would  do  just  what  he  willed,  and  that  ebe  had  neither  devices  at 
h»  command  to  determine  his  wiU,  nor  any  rational  means  of  escap- 
ingit 

What  had  occurred  between  them  about  her  wearing  the  diamonds 
was  typicaL  One  evening,  shortly  before  they  came  to  the  Abbey, 
thev  were  goinff  to  dine  at  Brackenshaw  Castle.  Gwendolen  had 
said  to  herself  that  she  would  never  wear  those  diamonds  :  they  had 
horrible  words  clinging  and  crawling  about  them,  as  from  some  bad 
dream,  whose  images  lingered  on  the  perturbed  sense.  She  came 
down  dressed  in  her  white,  with  only  a  streak  of  gold  and  a  pendant 
of  emeralds,  which  Grandcourt  had  given  her,  round  her  neck,  and 
little  emerald  stars  in  her  ears. 

Grandcourt  stood  with  his  back  to  the  fixe  and  looked  at  her  as 
ahe  entered 
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*'  Am  I  altogether  as  jou  like  ? "  she  said,  speaking  Father  gaily. 
She  was  not  without  enjoyment  in  this  occasion  of  goinc  to  BracK- 
enshaw  Castle  with  her  new  dignities  upon  her,  as  men  wnose  affairs 
are  sadly  involved  will  enjoy  dining  out  among  persons  likely  to  he 
under  a  pleasant  mistake  ahout  them. 

"  No/said  Qrandcourt 

Qwendolen  felt  suddenly  oncomfortable,  wondering  what  was  to 
come.  She  was  not  unprepared  for  some  struggle  ^x>ut  the  dia- 
monds ;  but  suppose  he  were  going  to  say,  in  low  contemptuous 
tones,  "  You  are  not  in  an^  wav  what  I  like."  It  was  very  bad  for 
her  to  be  secretly  hating  him  ;  but  it  would  be  much  worse  when  he 
gave  the  first  sign  of  hating  her. 

"  Oh,  mercy  !  '  she  exclaimed,  the  pause  lasting  till  she  could  bear 
it  no  longer.    ''How  am  I  to  alter  myself  1" 

"  Put  on  the  diamonds/'  said  Qrandcourt,  looking  straight  at  her 
with  his  narrow  glance. 

Qwendolen  paused  in  her  turn,  afraid  of  showing  any  emotion,  and 
feeling  that  nevertheless  there  was  some  change  in  her  epres  as  they 
met  his.  But  she  was  obliged  to  answer,  and  said  as  indifferently  as 
she  could,  *'  Oh,  please  not.    I  don't  think  diamonds  suit  me." 

"  What  you  thmk  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  said  Qrandcourt,  his 
sotto  voce  imperiousness  seeming  to  have  an  evening  quietude  and 
finish,  like  his  toilet.    "  I  wish  you  to  wear  the  diamonds." 

"  Pray  excuse  me ;  I  like  these  emeralds,''  said  Qwendolen,  fright- 
ened in  spite  of  her  preparation.  That  white  hand  of  his  which  was 
touching  nis  whisker  was  capable,  she  fancied,  of  clinging  round  her 
neck  and  threatening  to  throttle  ner ;  for  her  fear  of  nim,  mingling 
with  the  vague  foreboding  of  some  retributive  calamity  which  hung 
about  her  life,  had  reached  a  superstitious  point 

''  Oblige  me  by  telling  me  your  reason  for  not  wearing  the  dia* 
monds  wnen  I  d^ire  it,'  said  Qrandcourt.  His  eyes  were  still  fixed 
upon' her,  and  she  felt  her  own  eyes  narrowing  under  them  as  if  to 
shut  out  an  entering  pain. 

Of  what  use  was  the  rebellion  within  her  t  She  could  say  nothing 
that  would  not  hurt  her  worse  than  submission.  Turning  slowly 
and  covering  herself  again,  she  went  to  her  dressing-room.  As  she 
reached  out  the  diamonds  it  occurred  to  her  that  her  unwillingness 
to  wear  them  might  have  already  raised  a  suspicion  in  Qrandcourt 
that  she  had  some  knowledge  about  them  which  he  had  not  given 
her.  She  fancied  that  his  eyes  showed  a  delight  in  torturing  her. 
How  could  she  be  defiant  ?  She  had  nothing  to  say  that  would 
touch  him — nothing  but  what  would  give  him  a  more  painful  grasp 
on  her  consciousness. 

''  He  delights  in  making  the  dogs  and  horses  auail :  that  is  half 
his  pleasure  in  calling  them  his,"  she  said  to  herself,  as  she  opened 
the  jewel-case  with  a  shiveringsensation.  "  It  will  come  to  oe  so 
with  roe  ;  and  I  shall  quail.  What  else  is  there  for  me  ?  I  will  not 
say  to  the  world, '  Pity  me.' " 
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She  was  about  to  ring  for  her  maid  when  she  heard  the  door  open 
behind  her.    It  was  Qrandcourt  who  came  in. 

"  You  want  some  one  to  fasten  them,"  he  said,  coming  towards  her. 

She  did  not  answer,  bat  simply  stood  still,  leaving  him  to  take 
out  the  ornaments  and  fasten  them  as  he  would.  Doubtless  he  had 
been  used  to  fasten  them  on  some  one  else.  With  a  bitter  sort  of 
sarcasm  against  herself,  Gwendolen  thought,  '*  What  a  privilege  this 
is,  to  have  robbed  another  woman  of ! " 

'^  What  makes  you  so  cold  ?  **  said  Qrandcourt,  when  he  had  fast- 
ened the  last  ear-ring.  *'  Pray  put  plenty  of  furs  on.  I  hate  to  see 
a  woman  come  into  a  room  looking  frozen.  If  you  are  to  appear  as 
a  bride  at  all,  appear  decently." 

This  marital  speech  was  not  exactly  persuasive,  but  it  touched  the 
Quick  of  Qwendolen's  pride  and  forced  her  to  lallv.  The  words  of 
the  bad  dream  crawled  about  the  diamonds  still,  but  only  for  her : 
to  others  thev  were  brilliants  that  suited  her  perfectly,  and  Grand* 
court  inwardly  observed  that  she  answered  to  tne  rein. 

«0h  yes,  mamma,  quite  happy,"  Gwendolen  had  said  on  her 
return  to  Diplow.  **  Not  at  all  disappointed  in  Ryelands.  It  is  a 
much  finer  place  than  this — ^larger  m  every  way.  But  don't  you 
want  some  more  money  ?" 

"  Did  you  not  know  that  Mr  Grandcourt  left  me  a  letter  on  your 
wedding-day  ?  I  am  to  have  eight  hundred  a-year.  He  wishes  me 
to  keep  Ofifendene  for  the  present,  while  you  are  at  Diplow.  But  if 
there  were  some  pretty  cottage  near  the  park  at  Ryelands  we  might 
live  there  without  much  expense,  and  I  should  have  you  most  of  the 
year,  perhaps." 

''  We  must  leave  that  to  Mr  Grandcourt,  mamma." 

"  Oh,  certainly.  It  is  exceedingly  handisome  of  him  to  say  that  he 
will  pay  the  rent  for  Offendene  till  June.  And  we  can  go  on  veiy 
well — ^without  any  man-servant  except  Crane,  just  for  out  of  doors. 
Our  good  Merry  will  stay  with  us  and  help  me  to  manace  everything. 
It  is  natural  that  Mr  Grandcourt  should  wish  me  to  live  in  a  good 
style  of  house  in  your  neighbourhood,  and  I  cannot  decline.  So  he 
said  nothing  about  it  to  you  1 " 

**  No ;  he  wished  me  to  hear  it  from  you,  I  suppose." 

Gwendolen  in  fact  had  been  venr  anxious  to  nave  some  definite 
knowledge  of  what  would  be  done  for  her  mother,  but  at  no  moment 
since  her  marriage  had  she  been  able  to  overcome  the  difficulty  of 
mentioning  the  subject  to  Grandcourt.  Now,  however,  she  had  a 
sense  of  obligation  which  would  not  let  her  rest  without  saying  to 
him,  "  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  provide  for  mamma.  You  took  a 
great  deal  on  yourself  in  marrying  a  girl  who  had  nothing  but  rela- 
tions belonging  to  her." 

Qrandcourt  was  smoking,  and  only  said  carelessly,  "  Of  course  I 
was  not  going  to  let  her  live  like  a  gamekeepei^s  mother." 

^  At  least  he  is  not  mean  about  money,"  thought  Gwendolen, ''  and 
mamma  is  the  better  off  for  my  maniage." 

X 
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She  often  punued  the  comparison  between  what  might  have  been, 
if  Bhe  had  not  roamed  Granacourt,  and  what  actually  was,  trying  to 
persuade  herself  that  life  generally  was  barren  of  satisfaction,  and 
that  if  she  had  chosen  differently  she  might  now  have  been  looking 
back  with  a  regret  as  bitter  as  the  feeling  she  was  trying  to  axgue 
away.  Her  mother's  dulness,  which  used  to  irritate  her,  she  was  at 
present  indined  to  explain  as  the  ordinary  result  of  women's  ex- 
perience. True,  she  still  saw  that  she  would  *'  manage  differently 
irom  mamma;"  but  her  management  now  only  meant  that  she  would 
carry  her  troubles  with  spirit,  and  let  none  suspect  them.  By-and- 
by  she  promised  herself  that  she  should  get  used  to  her  heart-sorea, 
and  find  excitements  that  would  carry  her  through  life,  as  a  haid 
gallop  carried  her  through  some  of  the  morning  hours.  There  was 
gambling :  she  had  heara  stories  at  Leubronn  of  fashionable  women 
who  gambled  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  It  seemed  very  flat  to  her  at  this 
distance,  but  perhaps  if  she  be^an  to  gamble  again,  the  passion 
might  awake.  Then  there  was  the  pleasure  of  producing  an  effect 
by  her  appearance  in  society:  what  did  celebrated  beauties  do  in 
town  when  their  husbands  could  afford  display  ?  All  men  were  fas- 
cinated hj  them:  they  had  a  perfect  eauipage  and  toilet,  walked 
into  pubhc  places,  and  bowed,  and  maae  the  usual  answers,  and 
walk^  out  again :  perhaps  they  bought  china,  and  practised  accom- 
plishments. If  she  could  only  feel  a  keen  appetite  for  those  plea- 
sures— could  only  believe  in  pleasure  as  she  used  to  do !  Accom- 
plishments had  ceased  to  have  the  exciting  quality  of  promising  any 
pre-eminence  to  her ;  and  as  for  fascinated  gentlemen— adorers  who 
might  hover  round  her  with  languishment,  and  diversify  married 
life  with  the  romantic  stir  of  mystery,  passion,  and  danger  which  her 
French  reading  had  given  her  some  girush  notion  of — they  presented 
themselves  to  ner  imagination  with  the  &tal  circumstance  that,  in- 
stead of  fascinating  her  in  return,  they  were  clad  in  her  own  weari- 
ness and  disgust.  The  admiring  male,  rashly  adjusting  the  expres- 
sion of  his  features  and  the  turn  of  his  conversation  to  her  supposed 
tastes,  had  always  been  an  absurd  object  to  her,  and  at  present  seemed 
rather  detestable.  Many  courses  are  actually  pursued — follies  and 
sins  both  convenient  and  inconvenient— without  pleasure  or  hope  of 
pleasure ;  but  to  solace  ourselves  with  imagining  any  course  before- 
nand,  there  must  be  some  foretaste  of  pleasure  in  the  shape  of  appe- 
tite ;  and  Qwendolen's  appetite  had  sickened.  Let  her  wander  over 
the  possibilities  of  her  life  as  she  would,  an  uncertain  shadow  dogged 
her.  Her  confidence  in  herself  and  her  destiny  had  turned  into 
remorse  and  dread ;  she  trusted  neither  herself  nor  her  future. 

This  hidden  helplessness  gave  fresh  force  to  the  hold  Deronda  had 
from  the  first  taken  on  her  mind,  as  one  who  had  an  unknown 
standard  by  which  he  judged  her.  Had  he  some  way  of  looking  at 
things  which  might  be  a  new  footing  for  her — an  inward  safeguard 
against  possible  events  which  she  di«aded  as  stored-up  retribution  7 
It  is  one  of  the  secrets  in  that  change  of  mental  poise  which  has  been 
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fitly  named  conversion,  that  to  many  amon^  ns  neither  heaven  nor 
earth  has  any  revelation  till  some  personality  touches  theirs  with  a 
peculiar  influence,  subduing  them  mto  receptiveness.  It  had  been 
Gwendolen's  habit  to  think  of  the  persons  around  her  as  stale  books, 
too  familiar  to  be  interesting.  Deronda  had  lit  up  her  attention 
with  a  sense  of  novelty :  not  by  words  only,  but  by  imagined  facts. 
his  influence  had  entered  into  the  current  of  that  self-suspicion  ana 
^Belf-blame  which  awakens  a  new  consciousness. 

"  I  wish  he  could  know  everything  about  me  without  my  telling 
him,"  was  one  of  her  thoughts,  as  she  sat  leaning  over  the  end  of  a 
couch,  supporting  her  head  with  her  hand,  and  looking  at  herself  in 
a  mirror — ^not  in  admiration,  but  in  a  sad  kind  of  companionship. 
"  I  wish  he  knew  that  I  am  not  so  contemptible  as  he  thinks  me — 
that  I  am  in  deep  trouble,  and  want  to  oe  something  better  if  I 
could."  Without  the  aid  of  sacred  ceremony  or  costume,  her  feelings 
had  turned  this  man,  only  a  few  vears  older  than  herself,  into  a 
priest;  a  sort  of  trust  less  rare  than  the  fidelity  that  guards  it. 
Voung  reverence  for  one  who  is  also  young  is  the  most  coercive  of 
all :  there  is  the  same  level  of  temptation,  and  the  higher  motive  is 
believed  in  as  a  fuller  force — not  suspected  to  be  a  mere  residue  from 
weary  experience. 

But  the  coercion  is  often  stronger  on  the  one  who  takes  the  rever- 
ence. Those  who  trUst  us  educate  us.  And  perhaps  in  that  ideal 
consecration  of  Qwendolen's,  some  education  was  bemg  prepared  for 
Deronda. 


CHAPTEE    XXXVI. 

"  Blen  ne  ptee  tant  aa'un  lecreti 
Le  porter  loin  est  aifficile  aax  dames : 
Et  je  s^ais  mrame  sur  ce  fkit 
Bon  nombre  d'hommes  qui  sont  femmes." 

^La  F01fTAIB& 

Meanwhile  Deronda  had  been  fastened  and  led  off  by  Mr  Yander- 
noodt,  who  wished  for  a  brisker  walk,  a  cigar,  and  a  little  gossip. 
Since  we  cannot  tell  a  man  his  own  secrets,  the  restraint  of  bemg  in 
his  company  often  breeds  a  desire  to  pair  off  in  conversation  with 
some  more  ignorant  person,  and  Mr  Vandemoodt  presently  said — 

''  What  a  washed-out  piece  of  cambric  Qrandcourt  is  1  But  if  he 
is  a  favourite  of  yours,  1  withdraw  the  remark.'^ 

**  Not  the  least  in  the  world,"  said  Deronda. 

''I  thought  not.  One  wonders  how  he  came  to  have  a  great 
passion  again;  and  he  must  have  had — ^to  marry  in  this  way. 
Though  Lush,  his  old  chum,  hints  that  he  married  this  girl  out  of 
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obstinacy.  By  George!  it  was  a  very  accountable  obstinacy.  A 
man  might  make  up  his  mind  to  marry  her  without  the  stimulus 
of  contradiction.  But  he  must  have  made  himself  a  pretty  large 
drain  of  money,  eh  ?  *' 

"  I  know  nothing  of  his  afifairs.'' 

'*  What !  not  of  the  other  establishment  he  keejM  up  ?  " 

''  Diplow  ?  Of  course.  He  took  that  of  Sir  Hugo.  But  merely 
for  the  year." 

''  No;  no :  not  Diplow :  Gadsmere.  Sir  Hugo  knows,  Til  answer 
for  it" 

Deronda  said  nothing.  He  really  began  to  feel  some  curiosity, 
but  he  foresaw  that  he  should  hear  what  Mr  Vpidemoodt  had  to 
tell,  without  the  condescension  of  asking. 

'*  Lush  would  not  altogether  own  to  it,  of  course.  He's  a  con- 
fidant and  go-between  of  Grandcourt's.  But  I  have  it  on  the  best 
authority.  The  fact  is,  there's  another  lady  with  four  children  at 
Gadsmere.  She  has  had  the  upper  hand  of  him  these  ten  years 
and  more,  and  by  what  I  can  understand  has  it  still — left  her  hus- 
band for  him,  and  used  to  travel  with  him  everywhere.  Her  hus- 
band's dead  now :  I  found  a  fellow  who  was  in  the  same  regiment 
with  him,  and  knew  this  Mrs  Glasher  before  she  took  wing.  A 
fiery  dark-eved  woman — a  noted  beauty  at  that  time — ^he  thought 
she  was  dead.  Thev  say  she  has  Grandcourt  under  her  thumb  still, 
and  ifs  a  wonder  he  didn't  marry  her,  for  there's  a  veir  fine  boy, 
and  I  understand  Grandcourt  can  do  absolutely  as  he  pleases  with 
^e  estates.     Lush  told  me  as  much  as  that" 

**  What  right  had  he  to  marry  this  girl  ? "  said  Deronda,  with 
disgust 

Mr  Vandemoodt,  adjusting  the  end  of  his  cigar,  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  put  out  his  lips. 

^  She  can  know  nothing  of  it,"  said  Deronda,  emphatically.  But 
that  positive  statement  was  immediately  followed  by  an  inward 
querv — ^'^ Could  she  have  known  anything  of  it?" 

"  Ifs  rather  a  piquant  picture,"  said  ifi  Vandemoodt — "  Grand- 
court  between  two  fiery  women.  For  depend  upon  it  this  liffht- 
haired  one  has  plenty  of  devil  in  her.  I  formed  that  opinion  of  ner 
at  Leubronn.  Ifs  a  sort  of  Medea  and  Creiisa  business.  Fancy  the 
two  meeting  !  Grandcourt  is  a  new  kind  of  Jason :  I  wonder  what 
sort  of  a  part  he'll  make  of  it.  It's  a  dog's  part  at  best  I  think  I 
hear  Ristori  now,  saving,  'Jasone!  Jasoner  These  fine  women 
generally  get  hold  of  a  stick." 

'*  Grandcourt  can  bite,  I  fimcy,"  said  Deronda.    <<  He  is  no  stick.*' 

''No,  no;  I  meant  Jason.  I  can't  quite  m^ke  out  Grandcourt. 
But  he's  a  keen  fellow  enough — ^uncommonly  well  bmlt  too.  And 
if  he  comes  into  all  this  property,  the  estates  will  bear  dividing. 
This  girl,  whose  Mends  had  come  to  beggary,  I  understand,  may 
think  herself  lucky  to  get  him.  I  don't  want  to  be  hard  on  a  man 
because  he  gets  involved  in  an  affair  of  that  sort.    But  he  might 
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make  himself  more  agreeable.  I  was  telling  him  a  capital  stoiy  last 
night,  and  he  ^t  up  and  walked  away  in  the  midole.  I  felt  in- 
clined to  kick  mm.  Do  you  suppose  that  is  inattention  or  insolence, 
now  ? " 

''  Oh,  a  mixture.  He  generally  observes  the  forms ;  but  he  doesn't 
listen  much,''  said  Deronda.  Then,  after  a  moment's  pause,  he  went 
on,  "  I  should  think  there  must  be  some  exags^eration  or  inaccuracy 
in  what  you  have  heard  about  this  lady  at  GkuTsmere." 

*^  Not  a  bit,  depend  upon  it ;  it  has  all  lain  snug  of  late  years. 
People  have  forgotten  aU  about  it  But  there  the  nest  is,  and  the 
birds  are  in  it.  And  I  know  Qrandcourt  goes  there.  I  have  good 
evidence  that  he  goes  there.  However,  thafs  nobody's  business  but 
his  own.    The  a^or  has  sunk  below  the  surface." 

"  I  wonder  yon  could  have  learned  so  much  about  it,"  said  De- 
ronda, rather  drily. 

"  Oh,  there  are  plenty  of  people  who  knew  all  about  it;  but  such 
stories  get  packea  away  like  old  letters.  They  interest  me.  I  like 
to  know  the  manners  of  my  time — contemporary  gossip,  not  ante- 
diluvian. These  Dryasdust  fellows  get  a  reputation  by  rakins  up 
some  small  scandal  about  Semir&mis  or  Nitocris,  and  then  we  have 
a  thousand  and  one  poems  written  upon  it  by  ail  the  warblers  big 
and  little.  But  I  doir  t  care  a  straw  about  the  faux  pas  of  the  mum- 
mies. Yon  do,  though.  You  are  one  of  the  historical  men — more 
interested  in  a  lady  when  she's  got  a  rag  face  and  skeleton  toes  peep- 
ing out    Does  that  flatter  your  imagination  ? " 

*'  Well,  if  she  had  any  woes  in  her  love,  one  has  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  she's  well  out  of  them." 

^*  Ah,  you  are  thinking  of  the  Medea,  I  see." 

Deronda  then  chose  to  point  to  some  giant  oaks  worth  looking  at 
in  their  bareness.  He  also  felt  an  interest  in  this  piece  of  contem- 
porary gossip,  but  he  was  satisfied  that  Mr  Vandemoodt  had  no  more 
to  tell  about  it 

Since  the  early  da^s  when  he  tried  to  construct  the  hidden  story 
of  his  own  birtn,  ms  mind  had  perhaps  never  been  so  active  in 
weaving  probabilities  about  any  private  afbir  as  it  had  now  begun 
to  be  about  Gwendolen's  marriage.  This  unavowed  relation  of 
Grandcourfs,— could  she  have  gained  some  knowledge  of  it,  which 
caused  her  to  shrink  from  the  match — a  shrinking  finally  overcome 
by  the  urgence  of  poverty  ?  He  could  recall  almost  everv  word  she 
had  said  to  him,  and  in  certain  of  these  words  he  seemed  to  discern 
that  she  was  conscious  of  having  done  some  wrong — inflicted  some 
injury.  His  own  acute  experience  made  him  alive  to  the  form  of 
injury  which  might  affect  the  unavowed  children  and  their  mother. 
Was  Mrs  Grandcourt,  under  all  her  determined  show  of  satisfaction, 
gnawed  bv  a  double,  a  treble-headed  grief— self-reproach,  disappoint- 
ment, jealousy  ?  He  dwelt  especially  on  all  the  slight  signs  of  self- 
reproach:  he  was  inclined  to  judge  her  tenderly,  to  excuse,  to  pity. 
He  thought  he  had  found  a  key  now  by  which  to  interpret  her  more 
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clearly :  what  magnifying  of  her  misery  might  not  a  yoimff  creature 

get  into  who  had  wedded  her  fresh  hopes  to  old  secrets !  He  thought 
e  saw  clearly  enough  now  why  Sir  Hugo  had  never  dropped  any 
hint  of  this  affair  to  him;  and  immediately  the  image  oi  this  Mrs 
Qlasher  hecame  painfully  associated  with  his  own  nidden  birth. 
Gwendolen  knowmg  of  that  woman  and  her  children,  marrying 
Grandcourt,  and  showing  herself  contented,  would  have  been  among 
the  moat  repulsiye  of  beings  to  him;  but  Gwendolen  tasting  the 
bitterness  oi  remorse  for  having  contributed  to  their  injury  was 
brought  very  near  to  his  fellow-feeling.  If  it  were  so,  she  had  ^ot 
to  a  common  plane  of  understanding  with  him  on  some  difficulties 
of  life  which  a  woman  is  rarely  able  to  judge  of  with  an^  justice  or 
generosity;  for,  according  to  precedent,  Gwendolen's  view  of  her 
position  might  easily  have  been  no  other  than  that  her  husband's 
marriage  with  her  was  his  entrance  on  the  path  of  virtue,  while  Mrs 
Glasher  represented  his  forsaken  sin.  And  Deronda  had  naturally 
some  resentment  on  behalf  of  the  Hagars  and  Ishmaels. 

Undeniably  Deronda's  growing  solicitude  about  Gwendolen  de- 
pended chiefly  on  her  peculiar  manner  towards  him ;  and  I  suppose 
neither  man  nor  woman  would  be  the  better  for  an  utter  insensi- 
bility to  such  appeals.  One  sign  that  his  interest  in  her  had  changed 
its  U)oting  was  that  he  dismissed  any  caution  against  her  being  a 
coquette  setting  snares  to  involve  him  in  a  vulgar  flirtation,  and 
determined  that  he  would  not  again  evade  any  opportunity  0f  talk- 
ing with  her.  He  had  shaken  off  Mr  Yandemoodt,  and  got  into  a 
soutaiy  comer  in  the  twilight ;  but  half  an  hour  was  long  enough  to 
think  of  those  possibilities  in  Gwendolen's  position  and  state  of  mind ; 
and  on  formins  the  determination  not  to  avoid  her,  he  remembered 
that  she  was  liKely  to  be  at  tea  with  the  other  ladies  in  the  drawing- 
room.  The  conjecture  was  true ;  for  Gwendolen,  after  resolving  not 
to  go  down  asain  for  the  next  four  hours,  began  to  feel,  at  the  end  of 
one,  that  in  shutting  herself  up  she  missed  all  chances  of  seeing  and 
hearing,  and  that  her  visit  would  only  last  two  days  more.  She 
adjusttti  herself,  put  on  her  little  air  of  self-possession,  and  ffoing 
down,  made  herself  resolutely  agreeable.  Only  fedies  were  a8senu)led, 
and  Lady  Pentreath  was  amusing  them  with  a  description  of  a  draw- 
ing-room imder  the  Regency,  and  the  figure  that  was  cut  bv  ladies 
and  gentlemen  in  1819,  the  year  she  was  presented — when  Deronda 
entered. 

''Shall  I  be  acceptable?"  he  said.  ''Perhaps  I  had  better  go 
back  and  look  for  the  others.  I  suppose  they  are  in  the  billiard- 
room." 

"No,  no;  stay  where  you  are,"  said  Lady  Pentreath.  "They 
were  all  getting  tired  of  me ;  let  us  hear  what  you  have  to  say." 

"  That  is  rather  an  embarrassinjr  appeal,"  said  Deronda,  drawing 
lip  a  chair  near  Lady  Mallinger's  eax>w  at  the  tea-table.  "  I  think 
I  nad  better  take  the  opportunity  of  mentioning  our  songstress,"  he 
added,  looking  at  Lady  Mallinger, — "  unless  you  have  done  so." 
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''  Ob,  tlie  little  Jewess  ! "  said  Lady  Mallinger.  **  No,  I  have  not 
mentioned  her.  It  never  entered  my  head  that  any  one  here  wanted 
singinff  lessons." 

**  AU  ladies  know  some  one  else  who  wants  singing  lessons,"  said 
Deronda.  **  I  have  happened  to  find  an  exquisite  singer ; " — here  he 
turned  to  Lady  Pentreatn.  "  She  is  living  with  some  ladies  who  are 
friends  of  mine — ^the  mother  and  sisters  oi  a  man  who  was  my  chum 
at  Cambridge.  She  was  on  the  stage  at  Vienna ;  but  she  wants  to 
leave  that  life,  and  maintain  herself  by  teaching." 

^ There  are  swarms  of  those  people,  aren't  there?"  said  the  old 
lady.  '*  Are  her  lessons  to  be  very  cneap  or  very  expensive  ?  Those 
are  the  two  baits  I  know  of." 

"There  is  another  bait  for  those  who  hear  her,"  said  Deronda. 
"  Her  singing  is  something  quite  exceptional,  I  think.  She  has  had 
such  first-rate  teaching — or  rather  first-rate  instinct  with  her  teaching 
— ^that  you  might  imagine  her  singing  all  came  by  nature." 

''Why  did  she  leave  the  stage,  then?"  said  Lady  Pentreath. 
'Tm  too  old  to  believe  iu  first-rate  people  giving  up  first-rate 
chances." 

''  Her  voice  was  too  weak.  It  is  a  delicious  voice  for  a  room. 
You  who  put  up  with  my  singing  of  Schubert  would  be  enchanted 
with  hers,"  saia  Deronda,  looking  at  Mrs  Raymond.  "And  I 
imagine  she  would  not  object  to  sing  at  private  parties  or  concerts. 
Her  voice  is  quite  equal  to  that." 

"  I  am  to  have  her  in  my  drawing-room  when  we  go  up  to  town," 
said  Lady  Mallinger.  "  You  shall  hear  her  then.  I  nave  not  heaid 
her  myself  yet ;  but  I  trust  Daniel's  recommendation.  I  mean  my 
girls  to  have  lessons  of  her." 

"  Is  it  a  charitable  affair  ?"  said  Lady  Pentreath.  "  I  can't  bear 
charitable  music." 

Lady  Mallinger,  who  was  rather  helpless  in  conversation,  and  felt 
herself  under  an  engagement  not  to  tell  anything  of  Mirah's  stoiy, 
had  an  embarrassed  smile  on  her  face,  and  glanced  at  Deronda. 

"  It  is  a  charity  to  those  who  want  to  have  a  good  model  of  femi- 
nine singing,"  said  Deronda.  "I  think  everybody  who  has  ears 
would  benefit  by  a  little  improvement  on  the  orcunary  style.  If 
you  heard  Miss  Lapidoth  "— nere  he  looked  at  Qwendolen — ^**  per- 
haps you  would  revoke  your  resolution  to  give  up  singing." 

"  I  should  rather  think  my  resolution  would  be  connimed,"  said 
Gwendolen.  "I  don't  feel  able  to  follow  your  advice  of  ei\joying 
my  own  middlingness." 

"For  my  part,"  said  Deronda,  "people  who  do  anything  finely 
always  inspint  me  to  try.  I  don't  mean  that  they  make  me  believe 
I  can  do  it  as  welL  But  they  make  the  thing,  whatever  it  may  be, 
seem  worthy  to  be  done.  I  can  bear  to  think  my  own  music  not 
good  for  much,  but  the  world  would  be  more  dismal  if  I  thought 
music  itself  not  good  for  much.  Excellence  encourages  one  about 
life  generally ;  it  shows  the  spiritual  wealth  of  the  wond." 
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'^  But  then  if  we  can't  imitate  it  1 — ^it  only  makes  our  own  life 
seem  the  tamer/'  said  Owendolen,  in  a  mood  to  resent  encourage- 
ment founded  on  her  own  insignificance. 

*^  That  depends  on  the  point  of  view,  I  think,"  said  Deronda.  "  We 
should  have  a  poor  life  of  it  if  we  were  reduced  for  all  our  pleasure 
to  our  own  perrormances.  A  little  private  imitation  of  what  is  good 
is  a  sort  of  private  devotion  to  it,  and  most  of  us  ought  to  practise 
art  only  in  the  light  of  private  study — preparation  to  understaiid 
and  enjoy  what  the  few  can  do  for  us.  I  think  Miss  Lapidoth  Ib  one 
of  the  few." 

^  She  must  be  a  very  happy  person,  don't  you  think  ? "  said  Gwen- 
dolen, with  a  touch  oi  sarcasm,  and  a  turn  of  her  neck  towards  Mrs 
Raymond. 

''  I  don't  know,"  answered  the  independent  lady ;  '^  I  must  hear 
more  of  her  before  I  said  that." 

''  It  may  have  been  a  bitter  disappointment  to  her  that  her  voice 
failed  her  for  the  stage,**  said  Juliet  Fenn,  sympathetically. 

''  I  suppose  she's  past  her  best,  though,"  said  the  deep  voice  of 
Lady  Pentreath. 

'^  On  the  contrary,  she  has  not  reached  it,"  said  Deronda.  '<  She  is 
barely  twenty." 

''  And  very  pretty,"  interposed  Lady  Mallinger,  with  an  amiable 
wish  to  help  Deronda.  ''And  she  has  veir  good  mannera  I'm 
sorry  she  is  a  bigoted  Jewess ;  I  should  not  like  it  for  anything  else, 
but  it  doesn't  matter  in  singing." 

'*  Well,  since  her  voice  is  too  weak  for  her  to  scream  much,  I'll 
tell  Lady  Clementina  to  set  her  on  my  nine  granddaughters,"  said 
Lady  Pentreath ;  ''  and  I  hope  shell  convince  eight  oi  them  that 
they^  have  not  voice  enough  to  sing  anywhere  but  at  church.  My 
notion  is,  that  many  of  our  girls  nowadays  want  lessons  not  to 
sing." 

"I  have  had  my  lessons  in  that,"  said  Qwendolen,  looking  at 
Deronda.    '<  You  see  Lady  Pentreath  is  on  my  side." 

While  she  was  speaking,  Sir  Hugo  entered  with  some  of  the  other 
gentlemen,  including  Qrandcourt,  and  standing  against  the  group  at 
the  low  tea-table  said — 

^  What  imposition  is  Deronda  putting  on  you  ladies — slipping  in 
amons  you  by  himself  ? " 

''Wanting  to  pass  off  an  obscurity  on  us  as  better  than  anpr 
celebrity,"  said  Laid  Pentreath — ^"a  pretty  singing  Jewess  who  is 
to  astonish  these  young  people.  You  and  I,  who  heard  Catalan! 
in  her  prime,  are  not  so  easily  astonished." 

Sir  Hugo  listened  with  his  good-humoured  smile  as  he  took  a  cup 
of  tea  from  his  wife,  and  then  said,  "  Well,  you  know,  a  Liberal  is 
bound  to  think  that  there  have  been  singers  since  Catalani's  time." 

"  Ah,  you  are  younger  than  I  am.  I  daresay  you  are  one  of  the 
men  who  ran  after  Alcharisi.  But  she  married  off  and  left  you  all 
in  the  lurch." 
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*'Ye8,  yes;  it*8  rather  too  bad  when  these  great  singers  many 
themselves  into  silence  before  they  have  a  crack  in  their  voices. 
And  the  husband  is  a  public  robber.  I  remember  Lerouz  saying, 
*  A  man  might  as  well  take  down  a  fine  peal  of  church  bells  and 
cany  them  off  to  the  steppes,' "  said  Sir  Hugo,  setting  down  his  cup 
and  turning  away,  while  Deronda,  who  had  moved  from  his  place  to 
make  room  for  others^  and  felt  that  he  was  not  in  reouest,  sat  down 
a  little  apart  Presently  he  became  aware  that,  in  me  ceneral  dis^ 
persion  of  the  group,  Qwendolen  had  extricated  herself  from  the 
attentions  of  Mr  Vandemoodt  and  had  walked  to  the  piano,  where 
she  stood  apparently  examining  the  music  which  lav  on  the  desk. 
Will  any  one  be  surprised  at  Deronda's  concluding  that  she  wished 
him  to  join  her  ?  Perhaps  she  wanted  to  make  amends  for  the  un- 
pleasant tone  of  resistance  with  which  she  had  met  his  recommenda- 
tion of  Mirah,  for  he  had  noticed  that  her  first  impulse  often  was  to 
say  what  she  afterwards  wished  to  retract  He  went  to  her  side  and 
said — 

''  Are  you  relenting  about  the  music  and  looking  for  something  to 
play  or  sing  ? " 

**  I  am  not  looking  for  anything,  but  I  am  relenting,"  said  Gwen- 
dolen, speaking  in  a  submissive  tone. 

'*  Mav  I  know  che  reason  1  ** 

*^  I  should  like  to  hear  Misff  Lapidoth  and  have  lessons  from  her, 
since  you  admire  her  so  much — that  is,  of  course,  when  we  go  to 
town.  I  mean  lessons  in  rejoicing  at  her  excellence  and  my  own 
deficiency,'*  said  Gwendolen,  turning  on  him  a  sweet  open  smile. 

*^  I  shall  be  really  glad  for  you  to  see  and  hear  her,"  said  Deronda, 
returning  the  smile  in  kind. 

''  Is  she  as  perfect  in  everything  else  as  in  her  music  1 " 

**  I  can't  vouch  for  that  exactly.  I  have  not  seen  enough  of  her. 
But  I  have  seen  nothing  in  her  that  I  could  wish  to  be  different. 
She  has  had  an  unhappy  life.  Her  troubles  began  in  early  child- 
hood, an<]^  she  has  grown  up  among  very  painful  surroimdings.  But 
I  think  you  will  say  that  no  advantages  could  have  given  her  more 
grace  and  truer  refinement" 

''  I  wonder  what  sort  of  troubles  hers  were  ? " 

**  I  have  not  any  very  ])reci8e  knowledge.  But  I  know  that  she 
was  on  the  brink  of  drowning  herself  in  despair." 

*'  And  what  hindered  her  ] "  said  Gwendolen,  quickly,  looking  at 
Deronda. 

"  Some  ray  or  other  came — which  made  her  feel  that  she  ought  to 
live — ^that  it  was  good  to  live,"  he  answered,  quietly.  *'  She  is  full 
of  piety  and  seems  capable  of  submitting  to  anything  when  it  takes 
the  form  of  duty." 

**  Those  people  are  not  to  be  pitied,"  said  Gwendolen,  impatiently. 
''  I  have  no  sympathy  with  women  who  are  always  doing  right  I 
don't  believe  m  their  great  sufferings."  Her  fingers  moved  quickly 
among  the  edges  of  the  music* 
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**  It  is  true,"  6aid  Deronda, ''  that  the  consciousnesB  of  having  done 
wrong  Ib  something  deeper,  more  bitter.  I  simpoae  we  faulty 
creatures  can  never  feel  so  much  for  the  irreproachable  as  for  those 
who  are  bruised  in  the  struggle  with  their  own  faults.  It  is  a  very 
ancient  story,  that  of  the  lost  sheep — ^but  it  comes  up  afresh  eveiy 
day." 

*'  That  is  a  way  of  speaking — ^it  is  not  acted  on,  it  is  not  real,"  said 
Gwendolen,  bitterly.  '*You  admire  Miss  Lapidoth  because  you 
think  her  blameless,  perfect.  And  you  know  you  would  despise 
a  woman  who  had  done  something  you  thought  very  wrong." 

*'  That  would  depend  entirely  on  her  own  view  of  what  she  had 
done,"  said  Deronda. 

*'  You  would  be  satisfied  if  she  were  very  vnretched,  I  suppose  ? " 
said  Gwendolen,  impetuously. 

"  No,  not  satisfied — ^full  of  sorrow  for  her.  It  was  not  a  mere  way 
of  speakinff.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  finer  nature  is  not  more 
adorable ;  I  meant  that  those  who  would  be  comparatively  unin- 
teresting beforehand  may  become  worthier  of  S3rmpathy  when  they 
do  something  that  awakens  in  them  a  keen  remorse.  Lives  are 
enlarged  in  different  ways.  I  daresay  some  would  never  get  their 
eyes  opened  if  it  were  not  for  a  violent  shock  from  the  consequences 
of  their  own  actions.  And  when  they  are  suffering  in  that  way  one 
must  care  for  them  more  than  for  the  comfortably  self-satisfi^." 
Deronda  forgot  everything  but  his  vision  of  what  Gwendolen's 
experience  had  probably  been,  and  urged  by  compassion  let  his  eyes 
and  voice  express  as  much  interest  as  uiey  would. 

Gwendolen  had  slipped  on  to  the  music-stool,  and  looked  up  at 
him  with  pain  in  her  long  eyes,  like  a  wounded  animal  asking  help. 

"  Are  you  persuading  Mrs  Grandcourt  to  play  to  us,  Dan  ? "  said 
Sir  Hugo,  coming  up  and  putting  his  hand  on  Deronda's  shoulder 
with  a  gentle  admonitory  pmch. 

'^  I  cannot  persuade  myself,**  said  Gwendolen,  rising. 

Others  had  followed  Sir  Hugo's  lead,  and  there  was  an  end  of  any 
liability  to  confidences  for  that  day.  But  the  next  was  New  Year's 
Eve ;  and  a  grand  dance,  to  whicn  the  chief  tenants  were  invited, 
was  to  be  held  in  the  picture-gallery  above  the  cloister — ^the  sort  of 
entertainment  in  which  numl^rs  and  general  movement  may  create 
privacy.  When  Gwendolen  was  dressing,  she  longed,  in  remem- 
brance of  Leubronn,  to  put  on  the  old  turquoise  necldace  for  her  sole 
ornament ;  but  she  dared  not  ofifend  her  husband  by  appearing  in 
that  shabby  way  on  an  occasion  when  he  would  demand  her  utmost 
splendour.  Determined  to  wear  the  memorial  necklace  somehow, 
sue  wound  it  thrice  round  her  vrrist  and  made  a  bracelet  of  it — 
having  gone  to  her  room  to  put  it  on  just  before  the  time  of  entering 
the  ball-room. 

It  was  alwavs  a  beautiful  scene,  this  dance  on  New  Year's 
Eve,  which  hod  been  kept  up  by  familv  tradition  as  nearly  in  the 
old  fashion  as  inexorable  change  would  allow.    Red  carpet  was 
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laid  down  for  the  occasion ;  hothouse  plants  and  evergreens  were 
arranged  in  bowers  at  the  extremities  and  in  every  recess*  of  Uie 
gallery;  and  the  old  portraitB  stretching  back  through  generations 
even  to  the  pTe-j>OTtraying  period,  made  a  piquant  line  of  spectators. 
Some  nei^hix>uring  gentry,  major  and  minor,  were  invitea ;  and  it 
was  certainly  an  occasion  when  a  prospective  master  and  mistress  of 
Abbofs  and  King's  Topping  might  see  their  future  glory  in  an 
agreeable  licht,  as  a  picturesque  provincial  supremacy  with  a  rent- 
roll  personined  by  the  most  prosperous-looking  tenants.  Sir  Hugo 
expected  Qrandcourt  to  feel  flattered  by  being  asked  to  the  Abbey 
at  a  time  which  included  this  festival  in  honour  of  the  family  estate ; 
but  he  also  hoped  that  his  own  hale  appearance  might  impress  his 
successor  with  the  probable  length  of  time  that  would  elapse  before 
the  succession  came,  and  with  the  wisdom  of  preferring  a  good  actual 
sum  to  a  minor  propertv  that  must  be  waited  for.  All  present,  down 
to  the  least  important  rarmer's  daughter,  knew  that  they  were  to  see 
'^  young  Qrandcourt,''  Sir  Huco's  nephew,  the  presumptive  heir  and 
future  bitfonet,  now  visiting  the  Abbey  with  his  bride  after  an  ab- 
sence of  many  years ;  any  coolness  between  uncle  and  nephew  hav- 
ing, it  was  understood,  ^ven  way  to  a  friendly  warmth.  The  bride 
opening  the  ball  with  Sir  Hugo  was  necessarily  the  cynosure  of  aU 
eyes ;  and  less  than  a  year  before,  if  some  magic  mirror  could  have 
shown  Qwendolen  her  actual  position,  she  would  have  imagined  her- 
self moving  in  it  with  a  glow  of  triumphant  pleasure,  conscious  that 
she  held  in  her  hands  a  life  full  of  favourable  chances  which  her 
cleverness  and  spirit  would  enable  her  to  make  the  best  of.  And 
now  she  was  wondering  that  she  could  get  so  little  joy  out  of  the 
exaltation  to  which  she  had  been  suddenly  lifted,  away  from  the  dis- 
tasteful petty  empire  of  her  girlhood  with  its  irksome  lack  of  distinc- 
tion and  superfluity  of  sisters.  She  would  have  been  glad  to  be  even 
unreasonably  elated,  and  to  forget  everything  but  the  flattery  of  the 
moment;  but  she  was  like  one  courting  sleep,  in  whom  thoughts 
insist  like  wilful  tormentors. 

Wondering  in  this  way  at  her  own  dulness,  and  all  the  while  long- 
ing for  an  excitement  that  would  deaden  importunate  aches,  she  was 
passing  through  files  of  admiring  bdiolders  in  the  countiy-dance 
with  which  it  was  traditional  to  open  the  ball,  and  was  being  gene- 
rally regarded  by  her  own  sex  as  an  enviable  woman.  It  was  re- 
marked that  she  carried  herself  with  a  wonderful  air,  considering 
that  she  had  been  nobody  in  particular,  and  without  a  farthing  to 
her  fortune.  If  she  had  been  a  duke  s  daughter,  or  one  of  the 
royal  princesses,  she  could  not  have  taken  the  nonours  of  the  even- 
ing more  as  a  matter  of  course.  Poor  Qwendolen !  It  would  by- 
and-by  become  a  sort  of  skill  in  which  she  was  automatically  prac- 
tised, to  bear  this  last  great  gambling  loss  with  an  air  of  perfect 
self-possession. 

Tne  next  couple  that  passed  were  also  worth  looking  at.  Lady 
Pentreath  had  said,  *'  I  snail  stand  up  for  one  dance,  out  I  shall 
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choose  my  partner.  Mr  Deronda,  you  are  the  youngest  man ;  I  mean 
to  dance  with  you.  Nobody  is  old  enough  to  make  a  good  pair  ¥dth 
me.  I  must  have  a  contrast."  And  ue  contrast  certainly  set  off 
the  old  lady  to  the  utmost  She  was  one  of  those  women  who  are 
never  handsome  till  they  are  old,  and  she  had  had  the  wisdom  to 
embrace  the  beauty  of  age  as  early  as  possible.  What  misht  have 
seemed  harshness  in  her  features  when  she  was  young,  had  turned 
now  into  a  satisfactory  strength  of  form  and  expression  which  defied 
wrinkles,  and  was  set  off  by  a  crown  of  white  hair ;  her  well-built 
figure  was  well  covered  with  black  drapery,  her  ears  and  neck  com- 
fortably caressed  with  lace,  showing  none  of  those  withered  spaces 
which  one  would  think  it  a  pitiable  condition  of  poverty  to  expose. 
She  glided  along  ffracefuUv  enough,  her  dark  eyes  still  with  a  mift- 
chievous  smile  iu  them  as  she  observed  the  company.  Her  partner^s 
young  richness  of  tint  against  the  flattened  hues  and  rougher  forms 
of  her  aged  head  had  an  effect  something  like  that  of  a  fine  flower 
against  a  lichenous  branch.  Perhaps  the  tenants  hardly  appreciated 
this  pair.  Lady  Pentreath  was  notning  more  than  a  straight,  active 
old  lady :  Mr  Deronda  was  a  familiar  figure  regarded  with  Mendli- 
ness ;  but  if  he  had  been  the  heir,  it  would  have  been  regretted  that 
his  face  was  not  as  unmistakably  English  as  Sir  Hugo's. 

Qrandcourt's  appearance  when  he  came  up  with  Lady  Mallinger 
was  not  impeached  with  foreignness :  still  the  satisfaction  in  it  was 
not  complete.  It  would  have  been  matter  of  congratulation  if  one 
who  had  the  luck  to  inherit  two  old  family  estates  had  had  more 
hair,  a  fresher  colour,  and  a  look  of  greater  aninution ;  but  that  fine 
families  dwindled  off  into  females,  and  estates  ran  together  into  the 
single  heirship  of  a  mealy-complexioned  male,  was  a  tendency  in 
things  which  seemed  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  citation  of  other  in- 
stances. It  was  agreed  that  Mr  Grandcourt  could  never  be  taken 
for  anything  but  wnat  he  was — a  bom  gentleman ;  and  that,  in  fact, 
he  looked  like  an  heir.  Perhaps  the  person  least  complacently  dis- 
posed towards  him  at  that  moment  was  Lady  Mallinger,  to  whom 
going  in  procession  up  this  country-dance  with  Grandcourt  was  a 
lazonment  of  herself  as  the  infeucitous  wife  who  had  produced 
nothing  but  daughters,  little  better  than  no  children,  poor  dear 
things,  except  for  her  own  fondness  and  for  Sir  Hugo's  wonderful 
goodness  to  them.  But  such  inward  discomfort  could  not  prevent 
the  gentle  lady  from  looking  fjair  and  stout  to  admiration,  or  ner  full 
blae  eyes  from  glancing  mildly  at  her  neighbours.  All  tiie  mothers 
and  fathers  held  it  a  thousand  pities  that  me  had  not  had  a  fine  boy, 
or  even  several — ^which  might  have  been  expected,  to  look  at  her 
when  she  was  first  married. 

The  gallery  included  only  three  sides  of  the  quadrangle,  the  fourth 
being  shut  off  as  a  lobby  or  corridor :  one  side  was  used  for  dancing, 
and  the  opposite  side  for  the  supper-table,  while  the  intermediate 
part  was  less  brilliantly  lit,  and  fitted  with  comfortable  seats.  Later 
in  the  evening  Gwendolen  was  in  one  of  these  seats,  and  Grandcourt 
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WM  standing  near  her.  They  were  not  talking  to  each  other:  uhe 
was  leaning  hackward  in  her  chair,  and  he  against  the  wall;  and 
Deronda,  happening  to  observe  this,  went  up  to  ask  her  if  she  had 
resolred  not  to  dance  any  more.  Having  himself  been  doing  hard 
duty  in  this  way  among  the  guests,  he  thought  he  had  earned  the 
right  to  sink  for  a  little  while  into  the  bc^ground,  and  he  had 
spoken  little  to  Gwendolen  since  their  conversation  at  the  piano  the 
day  before.  Grandcourt's  presence  would  only  make  it  the  easier  to 
show  that  pleasure  in  talking  to  her  even  about  trivialities  which 
would  be  a  sign  of  Mendliness ;  and  he  fancied  that  her  face  looked 
blank.  A  smile  beamed  over  it  as  she  saw  him  cominff,  and  she  raised 
herself  from  her  leaning  posture.  Grandcourt  had  been  grumbling 
at  the  ennui  of  staying  so  long  in  this  stupid  dance,  and  proposing 
that  the^  should  vanish :  she  had  resisted  on  the  ground  of  pohteness 
— ^not  without  being  a  little  frightened  at  the  probability  that  he  was 
silently  angry  with  her.  She  had  her  reason  for  staying,  though  she 
had  begun  to  despair  of  the  opportunity  for  the  sake  of  whidi  she 
had  put  the  old  necklace  on  ner  wrist  But  now  at  last  Deronda 
had  come. 

''  Tes ;  I  shall  not  dance  any  more.  Are  you  not  glad  ?  "  she  said, 
with  some  gaiety.  "  Ton  might  have  felt  obliged  humbly  to  offer 
yourself  as  a  partner,  and  I  feel  sure  you  have  danced  more  than 
you  like  already." 

"  I  will  not  deny  that,"  said  Deronda,  "  since  you  have  danced  as 
much  as  you  like. 

"  But  will  you  take  trouble  for  me  in  another  way,  and  fetch  me 
a  glass  of  that  fresh  water  ?  " 

It  was  but  a  few  steps  that  Deronda  had  to  go  for  the  water. 
Gwendolen  was  wrapped  in  the  lightest,  softest  of  white  woollen 
burnouses,  under  whicn  her  hands  were  hidden.  While  he  was  gone 
flhe  had  drawn  off  her  glove,  which  was  finished  with  a  lace  ruffie, 
and  when  she  put  up  her  hand  to  take  the  glass  and  lifted  it  to  her 
mouth,  the  necklace-bracelet,  which  in  its  triple  winding  adapted 
itself  clumsily  to  her  wrist,  was  necessarily  conspicuous.  Grandcourt 
saw  it  and  saw  that  it  was  attracting  Deronda's  notice. 

^  What  is  that  hideous  thing  you  have  got  on  your  wrist  1 "  said 
the  husband. 

**  That  ?  "  said  Gwendolen,  composedly,  pointing  to  the  turquoises, 
while  she  still  held  the  glass ;  ''  it  is  an  old  necklace  that  I  like  to 
wear.     I  lost  it  once,  and  some  one  found  it  for  me." 

With  that  she  gave  the  glass  again  to  Deronda,  who-  immediately 
carried  it  away,  and  on  returning  said,  in  order  to  banish  any  con- 
sciousness about  the  necklace — 

*^  It  is  worth  while  for  you  to  go  and  look  out  at  one  of  the  win- 
dows on  that  side.  You  can  see  the  finest  possible  moonlight  on  the 
stone  pillars  and  carving,  and  shadows  wavmg  across  it  in  the  wind." 

'*  I  should  like  to  see  it.  Will  you  go  7 "  said  Gwendolen,  looking 
up  at  her  husband. 
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He  cast  his  eyes  down  at  her,  and  saying,  "  No,  Deronda  will  take 
you/'  slowly  moved  from  his  leaning  attitude,  and  slowly  walked 
away. 

Gwendolen's  face  for  a  moment  showed  a  fleeting  vexation :  she 
resented  this  show  of  indifference  towards  her.  Deronda  felt  an- 
noyed, chiefly  for  her  sake ;  and  with  a  quick  sense  that  it  would 
reUeve  her  most  to  behave  as  if  nothing  peculiar  had  occurred,  he 
said,  ''  Will  you  take  my  arm  and  go,  while  only  servants  are 
there  7 ''  He  thought  that  he  understood  well  her  action  in  drawing 
his  attention  to  the  necklace :  she  wished  him  to  infer  that  she  had 
submitted  her  mind  to  rebuke — ^her  speech  and  manner  had  from 
the  first  fluctuated  towards  that  submission — and  that  she  felt  no 
linfi;ering  resentment.  Her  evident  confidence  in  his  interpretation 
of  her  appealed  to  him  ^  a  peculiar  claim. 

When  they  were  walking  together,  Gwendolen  felt  as  if  the  an- 
noyance which  had  just  happened  had  removed  another  film  of  re- 
serve from  between  them,  and  she  had  more  right  than  before  to  be 
as  open  as  she  wished.  She  did  not  speak,  beinc  filled  with  the  sense 
of  silent  confidence,  until  they  were  in  front  of  the  window  looking 
out  on  the  moonlit  court  A  sort  of  bower  had  been  made  round 
the  window,  turning  it  into  a  recess.  Quitting  his  arm,  she  folded 
her  hands  in  her  burnous,  and  pressed  her  brow  a^^ainst  the  glass. 
He  moved  slightly  away,  and  held  the  lapels  of  his  coat  wim  his 
thumbs  under  the  collar  as  his  manner  was:  he  had  a  wondeiiul 
power  of  standing  perfectly  still,  and  in  that  position  reminded  one 
sometimes  of  Dante's  tpiriti  magni  con  occki  tardi  e  gravi,  (Doubt- 
less some  of  these  danced  in  their  youth,  doubted  of  their  own  voca- 
tion, and  found  their  own  times  too  modem.)  He  abstained  firom 
remarking  on  the  scene  before  them,  fearing  that  any  indifferent 
words  might  jar  on  her :  already  the  calm  Oght  and  shadow,  the 
ancient  steadfast  forms,  had  aloo&ess  enough  from  those  inward 
troubles  which  he  felt  sure  were  agitating  her.  And  he  judged 
aright :  she  would  have  been  impatient  of  polite  conversation.  The 
incidents  of  the  last  minute  or  two  had  receded  behind  former 
thoughts  which  she  had  imagined  herself  uttering  to  Deronda,  and 
which  now  urged  themselves  to  her  lips.  In  a  subdued  voice,  she 
said — 

''  Suppose  I  had  gambled  again,  and  lost  the  necklace  again,  what 
should  you  have  thought  of  me  ? " 

"  Worse  than  I  do  now," 

"  Then  you  are  mistaken  about  me.  You  wanted  me  not  to  do 
that — not  to  make  my  gain  out  of  another's  loss  in  that  way — and  I 
have  done  a  great  deal  worse." 

''  I  can  imagine  temptations,"  said  Deronda.  ^  Perhaps  I  am  able 
to  understand  what  ^ou  mean.  At  least  I  imderstand  self-reproach." 
In  spite  of  preparation  he  was  almost  alarmed  at  Gwendolen's  pre- 
cipitancy of  confidence  towards  him,  in  contrast  with  her  habitoal 
resolute  concealment 
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*'  What  should  you  do  if  you  were  like  me — ^feeling  that  you  were 
wron^  and  miseraole,  and  dreading  everything  to  come  ? "  It  seemed 
that  uie  was  hurrying  to  make  the  utmost  use  of  this  opportimity  to 
speak  as  she  would. 

''  That  is  not  to  be  amended  by  doing  one  thing  only — but  many," 
said  Deronda,  decisively. 

''What?"  said  Gwendolen,  hastily,  moving  her  brow  from  the 
glass  and  looking  at  hiuL 

He  looked  full  at  her  in  return,  with  what  she  thought  was  sever- 
ity. He  felt  that  it  was  not  a  moment  in  which  he  must  let  himself 
be  tender,  and  flinch  from  implying  a  hard  opinion. 

^  I  mean  there  are  many  thoughts  and  habits  that  may  help  us  to 
bear  inevitable  sorrow.     Multitudes  have  to  bear  if 

She  turned  her  brow  to  the  window  again,  and  said  impatiently, 
"  You  must  tell  me  then  what  to  think  and  what  to  do ;  else  why 
did  yon  not  let  me  ^o  on  doing  as  I  liked,  and  not  minding  ?  If 
I  haa  gone  on  gambling  I  might  have  won  a^ain,  and  I  might  have 
got  not  to  care  for  anything  else.  You  would  not  let  me  do  that. 
Why  shouldn't  I  do  as  I  like,  and  not  mind  ?  Other  people  do.'' 
Poor  Qwendolen's  speech  expressed  nothing  very  clearly  except  her 
irritation. 

''  I  don't  believe  you  would  eyer  get  not  to  mind,"  said  Deronda, 
with  deep-toned  decision.  **  If  it  were  true  that  baseness  and  cruelty 
made  au  escape  from  pain,  what  difference  would  that  make  to 
people  who  can't  be  ouite  base  or  cruel  ?  Idiots  escape  some  pain ; 
out  you  can't  be  an  iaiot  Some  may  do  wrong  to  another  without 
remorse ;  but  suppose  one  does  feel  remorse  ?  I  believe  you  could 
never  lead  an  injurious  life— all  reckless  lives  are  injurious,  pesti- 
lential— ^without  feeling  remorse."  Deronda's  unconscious  lervour 
had  gathered  as  he  went  on :  he  was  uttering  thoughts  which  he  had 
used  for  himself  in  moments  of  painful  meditation. 

''  Then  tell  me  what  better  I  can  do,"  said  Qwendolen,  insist- 
ently. 

''Many  things.  Look  on  other  lives  besides  your  own.  See  what 
their  troubles  are,  and  how  they  are  borne.  Tiy  to  care  about  some- 
thing in  this  vast  world  besides  the  gratification  of  small  selfish 
desires.  Try  to  care  for  what  is  best  in  thought  and  action — some- 
thing that  is  good  apart  from  the  accidents  of  your  own  lot." 

For  an  instant  or  two  Qwendolen  was  mute.  Then,  again  moving 
her  brow  from  the  glass,  she  said — 

"  Yon  mean  that!  am  selfish  and  ignorant" 

He  met  her  fixed  look  in  silence  before  he  answered  firmly— 

"  You  will  not  go  on  being  selfish  and  ignorant" 

She  did  not  turn  away  her  glance  or  let  her  eyelids  fall,  but  a 
chance  came  over  her  face— that  subtle  change  in  nerve  and  muscle 
which  will  sometimes  give  a  childlike  expression  even  to  the  elderly : 
it  is  the  subsidence  of  self-assertion. 

"  Shall  I  lead  you  back  ?"  said  Deionda,  gently>  turning  and  offer* 
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ing  her  his  arm  again.  She  took  it  silently,  and  in  that  way  they 
came  in  sight  of  Grandcoort,  who  was  walking  slowly  near  their 
fonner  place.  Gwendolen  went  up  to  him  and  said,  **  I  am  ready  to 
go  now.     Mr  Deronda  will  excuse  us  to  Lady  Mallinger." 

'< Certainly,^  said  Deronda.  ''Lord  and  Lady  Pentreath  disap- 
peared some  time  ago." 

Grandcourt  gave  nis  arm  in  silent  compliance,  nodding  over  his 
shoulder  to  Deronda,  and  Gwendolen  too  only  half  turned  to  bow 
and  say,  ''Thanks.''  The  husband  and  wife  left  the  gallery  and 
paced  the  corridors  in  silence.  When  the  door  had  closed  on  them 
m  the  boudoir,  Grandcourt  threw  himself  into  a  chair  and  said,  with 
undertoned  peremptoriness,  "  Sit  down."  She,  already  in  the  expec- 
tation of  something  unpleasant,  had  thrown  off  her  burnous  with 
nervous  unconsciousness,  and  immediately  obeyed.  Turning  his 
eyes  towards  her,  he  began : 

"  Oblige  me  in  future  by  not  showing  whims  like  a  mad  woman  in 
a  play." 

"What  do  you  mean )"  said  Gwendolen. 

"I  suppose  there  is  some  understanding  between  you  and  De- 
ronda about  that  thing  you  have  on  your  wrist.  If  you  have  any- 
thing to  sav  to  him,  say  it  But  don't  carry  on  a  telegraphii^  which 
other  people  are  supposed  not  to  see.    It's  damnably  vulgar." 

"You  can  know  all  about  the  necklace,"  said  Gwendolen,  her 
angry  pride  resisting  the  nightmare  of  fear. 

"  I  don't  want  to  know.  Keep  to  yourself  whatever  vou  like." 
Grandcourt  paused  between  each  sentence,  and  in  each  nis  speech 
seemed  to  become  more  pretematurally  distinct  in  its  inward  tones. 
"  What  I  care  to  know,  I  shall  know  without  your  telling  me.  Only 
you  will  please  to  behave  as  becomes  my  wife.  And  not  make  a 
spectacle  of  yourself." 

"  Do  you  object  to  my  talking  to  Mr  Deronda  ? " 

"  I  don't  care  two  straws  aTOut  Derbnda,  or  any  other  conceited 
hanger-on.  Ton  may  talk  to  him  as  much  as  you  like.  He  is  not 
going  to  take  my  place.  You  are  my  wife.  And  you  will  either  fill 
your  place  properly — ^to  the  world  and  to  me — or  you  will  go  to  the 
deyiL* 

"  I  never  intended  anything  but  to  fill  my  place  properly,"  said 
Gwendolen,  with  bitterest  mortification  in  her  soul. 

"  You  put  that  thing  on  your  wrist,  and  hid  it  &om  me  till  you 
wanted  him  to  see  it.  Only  fools  go  into  that  deaf  and  dumb  talk, 
and  think  they're  secret.  You  will  understand  that  you  are  not 
to  compromise  yourself.  Behave  with  dignity.  That's  all  I  have 
to  say.'^ 

With  that  last  word  Grandcourt  rose,  turned  his  back  to  the  fire 
and  looked  down  on  her.  She  was  mute.  There  was  no  reproach 
that  she  dared  to  fling  at  him  in«retum  for  these  insulting  aamoni- 
tions,  and  the  very  reason  she  felt  them  to  be  insulting  was  that 
their  purport  went  with  the  most  absolute  dictate  <>f  ner  pride. 


■w 
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Whftt  she  wonld  least  like  to  incur  was  the  making  a  fool  of  herself 
and  being  compromised.  It  was  fatile  and  irrelevant  to  trj  and 
explain  that  Deronda  too  had  only  been  a  monitor — the  strongest 
of  all  monitois.  Qrandcourt  was  contemptuous,  not  jealous ;  con- 
temptuously certain  of  all  the  subjection  he  cared  for.  Why  could 
she  not  rebel,  and  defy  him  1  She  longed  to  do  it.  But  she  mi^ht 
as  well  have  tried  to  deiy  the  texture  of  her  nerves  and  the  palpita- 
tion of  her  heart  Her  husband  had  a  ghostly  aimy  at  his  back,  that 
could  close  round  her  wherever  she  misht  turn.  She  sat  in  her 
splendid  attire,  like  a  white  image  of  helplessness,  and  he  seemed  to 
gratify  himself  with  looking  at  her.  She  could  not  even  make  a 
passionate  exclamation,  or  tnrow  up  her  arms,  as  she  would  have 
done  in  her  maiden  days.    The  sense  of  his  scorn  kept  her  still. 

^  Sludl  I  ring  ? "  he  said,  after  what  seemed  to  her  a  long  while. 
She  moved  her  head  in  assent,  and  after  ringing  he  went  to  his 
dressing-room. 

Certain  words  were  gnawing  within  her.  "  The  wrong  you  have 
done  me  will  be  your  own  curse."  As  he  closed  the  door,  the  bit- 
ter tears  rose,  and  the  gnawing  words  provoked  an  answer  :  "  Why 
did  you  put  your  fangs  into  me  and  not  into  him  ? "  It  was  uttered 
in  a  whisper,  as  the  tears  came  up  silently.  But  immediately  she 
pressed  her  handkerchief  against  ner  eyes,  and  checked  her  tend- 
encv  to  sob. 

The  next  day,  recovered  from  the  shuddering  lit  of  this  evening 
scene,  she  determined  to  use  the  charter  which  Qrandcourt  haa 
scornfully  given  her,  and  to  talk  as  much  as  she  liked  with  Deronda ; 
but  no  opportunities  occurred,  and  any  little  devices  she  could  ima- 

fine  for  creating  them  were  rejected  by  her  pride,  which  was  now 
oubly  active.  Kot  towards  Deronda  himself — she  was  curiously  free 
from  alarm  lest  he  should  think  her  openness  wanting  in  dignity :  it 
was  part  of  his  power  over  her  that  she  believed  him  free  from  all 
misunderstandins  as  to  the  way  in  which  she  appealed  to  him  :  or 
rather,  that  he  should  misimderstand  her  had  never  entered  into  her 
mind.  But  the  last  morning  came,  and  still  she  had  never  been  able 
to  take  up  the  dropped  thread  of  their  talk,  and  she  was  without 
devices.  •  She  and  Qrandcourt  were  to  leave  at  three  o'clock.  It  was 
too  irritating  that  after  a  walk  in  the  grounds  had  been  planned  in 
Deronda*s  hearing,  he  did  not  present  himself  to  join  in  it  Qrand- 
court was  gone  with  Sir  Hugo  to  King's  Topping,  to  see  the  old 
manor-house ;  others  of  the  gentlemen  were  shooting ;  she  was  eon- 
demned  to  go  and  see  the  decoy  and  the  water-fowl,  and  everything 
else  that  she  least  wanted  to  see,  with  the  ladies,  with  old  Lord  Pent- 
reath  and  his  anecdotes,  with  Mr  Vandemoodt  and  his  admiring 
manners.  The  irritation  became  too  strong  for  her :  without  pre- 
meditation, she  took  advantage  of  the  winding  road  to  linger  a  little 
out  of  sight,  and  then  set  off  back  to  the  house,  almost  running  when 
she  was  safe  from  observation.  She  entered  by  a  side  door,  and  the 
library  was  on  her  left  hand ;  Deronda,  she  knew,  was  often  there ; 
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why  might  she  not  turn  in  there  ag  well  as  into  any  other  room  in 
the  house  ?  She  had  heen  taken  there  expressly  to  see  the  illuminated 
family  tree,  and  other  remarkable  things—what  more  natural  than 
that  she  should  like  to  look  in  again  ?  The  thing  most  to  be  feared 
was  that  the  room  would  be  empty  of  Deronda,  for  the  door  was 
ajar.  She  pushed  it  gently,  and  looked  round  it  He  was  there, 
writing  basuy  at  a  distant  table,  with  his  back  towards  the  door  (in 
fact,  Sir  Hugo  had  asked  him  to  answer  some  constituents*  letters 
which  had  become  pressing).  An  enormous  log-fire,  with  the  scent 
of  russia  from  the  books,  made  the  great  room  as  warmly  odorous  as 
a  private  chapel  in  which  the  censers  have  been  swinging.  It  seemed 
too  daring  to  go  in — too  rude  to  speak  and  interrupt  mm ;  yet  she 
went  in  on  uie  noiseless  carpet,  and  stood  still  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  till  Deronda,  hayinc  finished  a  letter,  pushed  it  aside  for 
signature,  and  threw  himself  back  to  consider  whether  there  were 
anything  else  for  him  to  do,  or  whether  he  could  walk  out  for  the 
chance  of  meeting  the  party  which  included  Gwendolen,  when  he 
heard  her  voice  saying,  ^  Mr  Deronda.*' 

It  was  certainly  startling.  He  rose  hastily,  turned  round,  and 
pushed  away  his  chair  with  a  strong  expression  of  surprise* 

'^  Am  I  wrong  to  come  in  ?  **  said  Gwendolen. 

'^  I  thought  you  were  ia,t  on  your  walk,''  said  Deronda. 

"  I  turuM.  back/'  said  Gwendolen. 

«  Do  you  not  intend  to  go  out  again  ?  I  could  join  you  now,  if 
you  would  allow  me.*' 

*'  No ;  I  want  to  say  something,  and  I  can't  stay  long,"  said  Gwen- 
dolen, speaking  quickly  in  a  subdued  tone,  while  she  walked  forward 
and  rested  her  arms  and  muff  on  the  back  of  the  chair  he  had  pushed 
away  from  him.  ''  I  want  to  tell  you  that  it  is  really  so— -I  can't 
help  feeling  remorse  for  having  injured  others.  That  was  what  I 
meant  when  I  said  that  I  had  done  worse  than  gamble  again  and 
pawn  the  necklace  again — something  more  injurious,  as  you  called 
It.  And  I  can't  alter  it.  I  am  punished,  but  I  can't  alter  it.  You 
said  I  could  do  many  things.  Tell  me  again.  What  should  you  do 
— ^what  should  vou  feel,  if  ^ou  were  in  my  place  t" 

The  hurried  airectness  with  which  she*  spoke — ^the  absence  of  all 
her  little  airs,  as  if  she  were  only  concerned  to  use  the  time  in  cet- 
ting  an  answer  that  would  guide  ner,  made  her  appeal  unspeakably 
touching. 

Deronda  said, — ^*  I  should  feel  something  of  what  you  feel— deep 
sorrow." 

"  But  what  would  you  try  to  do  1  *'  said  Gwendolen,  with  urgent 
quickness. 

'*  Order  my  life  so  as  to  make  any  possible  amends,  and  keep 
away  from  doing  any  sort  of  injury  acam,"  said  Deronda,  catching 
her  sense  that  the  time  for  speech  was  orief. 

^  But  I  can't — I  can't ;  I  must  go  on,"  said  Gwendolen,  in  a  pas* 
aionate  loud  whisper.    **  I  have  thrust  out  others— I  have  made  my 
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fJn  out  of  their  loss — ^tried  to  make  it — ^tried.    And  I  most  go  on. 
can't  alter  it" 

It  was  impofldble  to  answer  this  instantaneonsly.  Her  words  had 
con6rmed  his  conjecture,  and  the  situation  of  all  concerned  rose 
in  swift  images  bcoore  hun.  His  feelix]^  for  those  who  had  been 
*< thrust  out"  sanctioned  her  remorse ;  he  could  not  try  to  nullilV  it, 
yet  his  heart  was  full  of  pity  for  her.  But  as  soon  as  he  could  he 
answered — ^taking  up  her  last  words — 

*'  That  is  the  bitterest  of  all — ^to  wear  the  yoke  of  our  own  wrong- 
doing. But  if  yon  submitted  to  that,  as  men  siibmit  to  maiming  or 
a  lifelong  incurable  disease? — and  made  the  unalterable  wrong  a 
reason  for  more  effort  towards  a  good  that  may  do  something  to 
counterbalance  the  evil?  One  who  has  committed  irremediable 
errors  may  be  scourged  by  that  consciousness  into  a  higher  course 
than  is  common.  There  are  many  examples.  Feelins  what  it  is  to 
have  spoiled  one  life  may  well  make  us  long  to  save  other  lives  from 
beii^  spoiled." 

"  But  you  have  not  wronged  any  one,  or  spoiled  their  lives,"  said 
Gwendolen,  hastily.    ^  It  is  only  others  who  nave  wronged  you," 

Deronda  colomed  slightly,  but  said  immediately — *^  I  suppose  our 
keen  feeling  for  ourselves  might  end  in  giving  us  a  keen  feeling  for 
others,  if,  when  we  are  suffering  acutely,  we  were  to  consider  that 
others  go  through  the  same  sharp  experience.  That  is  a  sort  of 
remorse  before  commission.    Can*t  you  understand  that  t" 

"  I  think  I  do — now,"  said  Gwendolen.  "  But  you  were  right — 
I  am  selfish.  I  have  never  thought  much  of  any  one's  fe^ngs, 
except  my  mother's.  I  have  not  been  fond  of  people. — But  what 
can  I  do  ? "  she  went  on,  more  quickly.  ^  I  must  get  up  in  the 
morning  and  do  what  every  one  else  does.  It  is  all  like  a  dance  set 
beforehand.  I  seem  to  see  all  that  can  be— ^and  I  am  tired  and  sick 
of  it  And  the  world  is  all  confusion  to  me"-~she  made  a  gesture 
of  disgust.  ''You  say  I  am  ignorant  But  what  is  the  good  of 
tryinjc  to  know  more,  unless  life  were  worth  more  ?  " 

''  This  good/'  said  Deronda,  promptly,  with  a  touch  of  indignant 
severity,  which  he  was  inclined  to  encourage  as  his  own  safeguard ; 
**  life  would  be  worth  more  to  vou :  some  rSd  knowledge  would  give 
you  an  interest  in  the  world  beyond  the  small  drama  of  personal 
desires.  It  is  the  curse  of  your  life — ^forgive  me — of  so  many  lives, 
that  all  passion  is  spent  in  that  narrow  round,  for  want  of  ideas  and 
sympathies  to  make  a  larger  home  for  it.  Is  there  any  single  occu- 
pation of  mind  that  you  care  about  with  passionate  delight  or  even 
independent  interest  ?  " 

Deronda  paused,  but  Gwendolen,  looking  startled  and  thrilled  as 
by  an  electric  shock,  said  nothing,  and  he  went  on  more  insistently — 

**  1  take  what  you  said  of  music  for  a  small  example— it  answers 
for  all  larger  things — you  will  not  cultivate  it  for  the  sake  of  a 
private  joy  in  it.  What  sort  of  earth  or  heaven  would  hold  any 
Spiritual  wealth  in  it  for  souls  pauperised  by  inaction  ?   If  one  finnar 
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ment  has  no  Btunnlns  for  our  attention  and  awe,  I  don't  see  bow  four 
would  have  it.  We  should  stamp  every  possible  world  with  the 
flatness  of  our  own  inanity — ^which  is  nec^sanly  impious,  without 
faith  or  fellowship.  The  refuge  ^ou  are  needing  irom  personal 
trouble  is  the  higher,  the  religious  life,  which  holds  an  enthusiasm  for 
something  more  than  our  own  appetites  and  vanities.  The  few  may 
find  thexmselves  in  it  simply  by  an  elevation  of  feeling  ;  but  for  us 
who  have  to  struggle  for  our  wisdom,  the  higher  life  must  be  a  region 
in  which  the  affections  are  clad  with  knowledge." 

The  half<-indk;nant  remonstrance  that  vibrated  in  Deronda's  voice 
came,  as  often  happens,  from  the  habit  of  inward  argument  with 
himself  rather  than  from  severity  towards  Gwendolen ;  but  it  had  a 
more  beneficent  effect  on  her  than  any  soothinos.  Nothing  is  feebler 
than  the  indolent  rebellion  of  complaint ;  and  to  be  roused  into  self- 
judgment  is  comparative  activity.  For  the  moment  she  felt  like  a 
slu£en  child — snaken  out  of  its  wailings  into  awe,  and  she  said 
humbly — 

"I  will  try.    IwiUthink." 

They  both  stood  silent  for  a  minute,  as  if  some  third  presence  had 
arrested  them, — for  Deronda,  too,  was  under  that  sense  of  pressure 
which  is  apt  to  come  when  our  own  winged  words  seem  to  be  hover- 
ing around  us, — ^till  Gwendolen  began  again — 

*'  Tou  said  affedion  was  the  best  thing,  and  I  have  hardly  any — 
none  about  me.  If  I  could,  I  would  have  mamma ;  but  that  is  im- 
possible. Things  have  chanced  to  me  so — ^in  such  a  short  time. 
What  I  used  not  to  like,  I  long  for  now.  I  think  I  am  almost 
getting  fond  of  the  old  things  now  they  are  gone."  Her  lip 
trembled. 

'^  Take  the  present  suffering  as  a  painful  letting  in  of  light,"  said 
Deronda,  more  gently.  "  You  are  conscious  of  more  beyond  the 
round  of  your  own  inclinations — ^you  know  more  of  the  way  in 
which  your  life  presses  on  others,  and  their  life  on  yours.  I  don't 
think  you  could  have  escaped  the  painful  process  in  some  form  or 
other." 

"  But  it  is  a  very  cruel  form,"  said  Gwendolen^  beatins  her  foot 
on  the  ground  with  returning  agitation.  **  I  am  fnghtenei  at  every- 
thing. I  am  frightened  at  myself.  When  my  blood  is  fired  I  can 
do  daring  things — take  any  leap ;  but  that  makes  me  frightened  at 
myself."  She  was  looking  at  nothins;  outside  her ;  but  her  eves  were 
directed  toward  the  window,  away  fiom  Deronda,  who,  witn  quick 
comprehension,  said — 

'^  Turn  your  fear  into  a  safeguard.  Keep  your  dread  fixed  on  the 
idea  of  increasing  that  remorse  which  ia  so  bitter  to  you.  Fixed 
meditation  may  do  a  great  deal  towards  defining  our  longing  or 
dread.  We  are  not  always  in  a  state  of  strong  emotion,  and  ii^en 
we  are  calm  we  can  use  our  memories  and  gradually  change  the  bias 
of  our  fear,  as  we  do  our  tastes.  Take  your  fear  as  a  safeguard.  It 
is  like  quickness  of  hearing.    It  may  make  consequences  passion- 
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ately  present  to  yon.  Try  to  take  hold  of  your  eenaibilitT,  and  nse 
it  as  ii  it  were  a  feculty,  like  vision."  Deronda  uttered  each  sentence 
more  urgently ;  he  felt  as  if  he  were  seizing  a  faint  chance  of  rescuing 
her  from  some  indefinite  danger. 

^  Yes,  I  know ;  I  understand  what  you  meany**  said  Gwendolen,  in 
her  loud  whisper,  not  turning  her  eyes,  but  lifting  up  her  small 
gloved  hand  and  waving  it  in  deprecation  of  the  notion  that  it  was 
easy  to  obey  that  advice.  ''But  if  feelings  rose — there  are  some 
ieelings — hatred  and  anger — ^how  can  I  be  good  when  thev  keep 
rising  ?    And  if  there  came  a  moment  when  1  felt  stifled  and  could 

bear  it  no  lonser **    She  broke  off,  and  with  agitated  Hps  looked 

at  Deronda,  out  the  expression  on  his  fsice  pierced  her  with  an 
entirely  new  feeling.  He  was  under  the  bamng  difficulty  of  dis- 
cerning, that  what  he  had  been  urging  on  her  was  thrown  into  the 
pallid  distance  of  mere  thought  before  the  outburst  of  her  habitual 
emotion.  It  was  as  if  he  saw  her  drowning  while  his  limbs  were 
bound.  The  pained  compassion  which  was  spread  over  his  features 
as  he  watched  her,  affected  her  with  a  compunction  unlike  any  she 
had  felt  before,  and  in  a  changed  imploring  tone  she  said — 

^  I  am  grieving  you.  I  am  ungrateful.  You  can  help  me.  I 
will  think  of  everything.  I  will  trv.  Tell  me — ^it  will  not  be  a 
pain  to  you  that  1  have  dared  to  speak  of  my  trouble  to  you  ?  You 
began  i^  vou  know,  when  you  rebuked  me.''  There  was  a  meboi- 
choly  smile  on  her  lips  as  she  said  that,  but  she  added  more  entreat- 
ingly,  " It  will  not  be  a  twdn  to  you  ?" 

**  Not  if  it  does  anytnine  to  save  you  from  an  evil  to  come,"  said 
Deronda,  with  strong  emphasis;  ''otherwise,  it  will  be  a  lasting 
pain." 

"  No— no— it  shall  not  be.  It  may  be — ^it  shall  be  better  with  me 
because  I  have  known  yoiL"  She  turned  inmiediately,  and  quitted 
the  room. 

When  she  was  on  the  first  landing  of  the  staircase,  Sir  Huffo 
passed  across  the  hall  on  his  way  to  the  library,  and  saw  her.  Grand- 
court  was  not  with  him. 

Deronda,  when  the  baronet  entered,  was  standing  in  his  ordinary 
attitude,  grasping  his  coat-collar,  with  his  back  to  the  table,  and  witn 
that  indefinable  expression  by  which  we  judge  that  a  man  is  still  in 
the  shadow  of  a  scene  which  he  has  just  gone  through.  He  moved, 
however,  and  b^;an  to  arrange  the  letters. 

"  Has  Mrs  Grandcourt  been  in  here  ?"  said  Sir  Hugo. 

"  Yes,  she  has." 

"  Where  are  the  others  ?  " 

"  I  believe  she  left  them  somewhere  in  the  grounds." 

After  a  moment's  silence,  in  which  Sir  Hugo  looked  at  a  letter 
without  reading  it,  he  said,  "  I  hope  you  are  not  playing  with  fire, 
Dan — ^vou  understand  me." 

"I  believe  I  do,  sir,"  said  Deronda,  after  a  slight  hesitation, 
which  had  some  repressed  anger  in  it     "But  there  is  nothing 
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aDflweiing  to  your  metaphor — ^no  fire,  and  therefore  no  chance  of 
scorching." 

Sir  Hugo  looked  searchincly  at  him,  and  then  said,  "  So  much  the 
better.  For  between  ourselveB,  I  fancy  there  may  be  some  hidden 
•gunpowder  in  l^t  establishment" 


CHAPTER   XXXVII. 

Atpem,      Pardon,  my  lord— I  speak  for  SfglBinimd. 
Frondmrg.  For  him  ?    Oh,  ay— for  him  I  alwaya  hold 

A  pardon  safe  in  bank,  sure  he  will  draw 

Sooner  or  later  on  me.    What  his  need  ? 

Mad  project  broken?  fine  mechanio  wingi 

That  wonld  not  fly  f  doxance^  assault  on  watch. 

Bill  for  Epemay,  not  a  crust  to  eat  ? 
jliperm.       Oh,  none  of  these,  my  lord ;  he  has  escaped 

From  Circe's  herd,  and  seeks  to  win  the  love 

Of  your  fair  ward  Cecilia :  but  would  win 

First  your  consent    Tou  firawn. 
FfOMdefy.  Distinguish  words. 

I  said  I  held  a  pardon,  not  consent 

In  spite  of  Deronda's  reasons  for  wishing  to  be  in  town  again — 
reasons  in  which  his  anxiety  for  Mirah  was  blent  with  curiosity  to 
know  more  of  the  enigmatic  Mordecai — ^he  did  not  manage  to  go  up 
before  Sir  Hugo,  who  preceded  his  family  that  he  might  be  ready 
for  the  opening  of  Parliament  on  the  6th  of  Februaiy.  Deronda  took 
up  his  quarters  in  Park  Lane,  aware  that  his  chambers  were  sulB- 
ciently  tenanted  by  Hans  Meyrick.  This  was  what  he  expected ;  but 
he  found  other  things  not  altogether  according  to  his  expectations. 

Most  of  us  remember  Retzsch's  drawing  of  destiny  in  the  shape  of 
Mephistopheles  playing  at  chess  with  man  for  his  soul,  a  game  in 
which  we  may  imagine  the  clever  adversary  making  a  feint  of  unin- 
tended moves  so  as  to  set  the  beguiled  mortal  on  carrying  his  defen- 
sive pieces  away  from  the  true  point  of  attack.  The  fiend  makes 
preparation  his  favourite  object  of  mockery,  that  he  may  fatally  per- 
suade us  against  our  best  safeguard :  he  even  meddles  so  far  as  to 
suf^gest  our  taking  out  waterproofs  when  he  is  well  aware  the  sky  is 
^omg  to  clear,  foreseeing  that  the  imbecile  will  turn  this  delusion 
mto  a  prejudice  against  waterproofs  instead  of  giving  a  closer  study 
to  the  weather-signs.  It  is  a  peculiar  test  of  a  man's  metal  when, 
after  he  has  painfnlljr  adjusted  himself  to  what  seems  a  wise  pro- 
visioti,  he  finos  all  his  mental  precaution  a  little  beside  the  mark, 
and  his  excellent  intentions  no  oetter  than  miscalculated  dovetails, 
accurately  cut  from  a  wrong  starting-point.  His  magnanimity  has 
got  itself  ready  to  meet  misbehaviour,  and  finds  quite  a  different  call 
upon  it    Something  of  this  kind  happened  to  Deronda. 
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His  first  impression  was  one  of  pure  pleasure  and  amusement  at 
findine  his  sitting-room  transformed  into  an  atelier  strewed  witb 
misceUaneous  drawings  and  with  the  contents  of  two  chests  from 
Bome,  the  lower  half  of  the  windows  darkened  with  baize,  and  the 
blond  Hans  in  his  weird  youth  as  the  presiding  genius  of  the  littered 
place — ^his  hair  longer  than  of  old,  his  face  more  whimsically  creased, 
and  his  high  voice  as  usual  getting  higher  under  the  excitement  of 
rapid  talk.  The  friendship  of  the  two  had  been  kept  up  warmly 
since  the  memorable  Cambridge  time,  not  only  by  correspondence 
but  by  little  episodes  of  companionship  abroad  and  in  England,  and 
the  original  relation  of  confidence  on  one  side  and  indulgence  on  the 
other  had  been  developed  in  practice,  as  is  wont  to  be  the  case  where 
such  spiritual  borrowing  and  lending  has  been  well  begun. 

''I  knew  you  would  like  to  see  my  casts  and  antiqidties,"  said 
Hans,  after  the  first  hearty  greetings  and  inquiries,  ''so  I  didn't 
scruple  to  unlade  my.  chests  nere.  But  I've  found  two  rooms  at 
Cheuea  not  many  hundred  yards  from  my  mother  and  sisters,  and  I 
shall  soon  be  ready  to  hang  out  there — when  they've  scraped  the 
walls  and  put  in  some  new  lights.  That's  all  I'm  waiting  for.  But 
you  see  I  don't  wait  to  begin  work :  you  can't  conceive  wnat  a  great 
fellow  I'm  going  to  be.  The  seed  of  immortality  has  sprouted 
within  me." 

''Only  a  fungoid  growth,  I  daresay — a  crowing  disease  in  the 
lungs,"  said  Deronda,  accustomed  to  treat  Hans  in  brotherly  fashion. 
He  was  walking  towards  some  drawings  propped  on  the  ledge  of  his 
bookcases ;  five  rapidly-sketched  headEH-aifferent  aspects  of  the  same 
face.  He  stood  at  a  convenient  distance  from  them,  without  making 
any  remark.  Hans,  too,  was  silent  for  a  minute,  took  up  his  palette 
and  becan  touching  the  picture  on  his  easel. 

"  What  do  you  tnink  of  them  ? "  he  said  at  last 

"The  full  face  looks  too  massive;  othenit'ise  the  likenesses  are 
good,"  said  Deronda,  more  coldly  than  was  usual  with  him. 

"  No,  it  is  not  too  massive,"  said  Hans,  decisively.  "  I  have  noted 
that    There  is  always  a  little  surprise  when  one  passes  from  ths 

frofile  to  the  full  face.  But  I  shall  enlarge  her  scale  for  Berenice. 
am  making  a  Berenice  series — look  at  tne  sketches  along  there — 
and  now  I  think  of  it,  you  are  just  the  model  I  want  for  the 
Agrippa."  Hans,  still  witn  pencil  and  palette  in  hand,  had  moved 
to  Deronda's  side  while  he  said  this,  but  he  added  hastily,  as  if 
conscious  of  a  mistake,  **  No,  no,  I  foigot ;  vou  don't  like  sitting  for 
your  portrait,  confound  you!  However,  I've  picked  up  a  capital 
Titus.  There  are  to  be  five  in  the  series.  Tne  first  is  Berenice 
clasping  the  Imees  of  Qessius  Floras  and  beseeching  him  to  spare  her 
people ;  I've  got  tiiat  on  the  easeL  Then  this,  where  she  is  standing 
on  the  Xystus  with  Agrippa,  entreating  the  people  not  to  injure 
themselves  by  resistance." 

"  Agrippa's  legs  will  never  do /'  said  Deronda. 

"The  legs  are  good  realistically,"  said  Hans,  his  £eu^  creasing 
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drolly;  '' public  men  are  often  shaky  about  the  lem — 'Their  lecsy 
the  emblem  of  their  yarious  thougnt/  as  somebody  says  in  ute 

"  But  tiiese  are  as  impossible  as  the  legs  of  Raphael's  Alo^biades^" 
said  DeroncUL 

^  Then  they  are  eood  ideally."  said  Hans.  '^  Agrippa's  legs  were 
possibly  bad ;  I  ideiuise  that  and  make  them  impossudy  bad.  Ait, 
my  Eufi;enius,  must  intensify.  But  never  mind'  the  legs  now :  the 
third  sketch  in  the  series  is  Berenice  exulting  in  the  prospect  of 
being  Empress  of  Rome,  when  the  news  has  come  that  Vespasian 
is  declared  Emperor  and  her  lover  Titus  his  successor." 

^  You  must  put  a  scroll  in  her  mouth,  else  people  will  not  under- 
stand that.    You  can*t  tell  that  in  a  picture." 

"It  will  make  them  feel  their  ignorance  then—- an  excellent 
flBSthetic  effect.  The  fourth  is,  Titus  sending  Berenice  away  from 
Rome  after  she  has  shared  his  palace  for  ten  years — both  reluctant* 
both  sad — invitus  invitamf  as  Suetonius  hath  it.  IVe  found  a  model 
for  the  Roman  brute." 

*'  Shall  yon  make  Berenice  look  fifty  ?    She  must  have  been  that." 

**  No,  no ;  a  few  mature  touches  to  show  the  lapse  of  time.  Dark- 
eyed  beauty  wears  well,  hers  particularly.  But  now,  here  is  the 
fifth :  Berenice  seated  lonely  on  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem.  That  is  pure 
imagination.  That  is  what  ought  to  have  been — ^perhaps  was.  Now, 
see  now  I  tell  a  pathetic  negative.  Nobody  knows  what  became  of 
her: — ^that  is  finely  indicated  by  the  series  coming  to  a  close.  There 
is  no  sixth  picture."  Here  Hans  pretended  to  speak  with  a  oasping 
sense  of  sublimity,  and  drew  back  Lis  head  with  a  frown,  as  if  looking 
for  a  like  impression  on  Deronda.  '^  I  break  off  in  the  Homeric  style. 
The  story  is  chipped  off,  so  to  speak,  and  passes  with  a  ragged  ed^ 
into  nothing — U  n^ant;  can  anything  be  more  sublime,  especially  m 
French  ?  The  vulvar  would  desire  to  see  her  corpse  and  burial — ^per- 
haps her  will  read  and  her  linen  distributed.  But  now  come  and 
lo(^  at  this  on  the  easel.    I  have  made  some  way  there." 

"  That  beseeching  attitude  is  really  eood,"  said  Deronda,  after  a 
moment's  contemplation.  '^  You  have  been  very  industrious  in  the 
Christmas  holidays ;  for  I  suppose  you  have  taken  up  the  subject  since 
you  came  to  London."    Neither  of  them  had  yet  mentioned  Mirah. 

'^  No,"  said  Hans,  putting  touches  to  his  picture,  "  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  the  subject  before.  I  take  that  lucky  chance  for  an  auguiy 
that  I  am  going  to  burst  on  the  world  as  a  great  painter.  I  saw  a 
splendid  woman  in  the  Trastevere — the  grandest  women  there  are 
half  Jewesses — and  she  set  me  hunting  for  a  fine  situation  of  a  Jewess 
at  Rome.  Like  other  men  of  vast  learning,  I  ended  by  taking  what 
lav  on  the  surface.  Fll  show  you  a  sketch  of  the  Trasteverina^  head 
when  I  can  lay  mv  hands  on  it." 

'*  I  should  think  she  would  be  a  more  suitable  model  for  Bere- 
nice," said  Derondai  not  knowing  exactly  how  to  express  his  dis- 
content. 
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^  Not  a  bit  of  it.  The  model  ought  to  be  the  most  beautifdl  Jewess 
in  the  world,  and  I  have  foond  her." 

*'  Have  you  made  yourself  sure  that  she  would  like  to  figure  in 
that  character  ?  I  should  think  no  woman  would  be  more  abhorrent 
to  her.    Does  she  quite  know  what  you  are  doing  ?  " 

"  Certainly.  I  got  her  to  throw  herself  precisely  into  this  attitude. 
Little  mother  sat  for  Gessitis  Florus,  and  Mirah  clasped  her  knees." 
— ^Here  Hans  went  a  little  way  off  and  looked  at  the  effect  of  his 
touches. 

'*  I  daresay  she  knows  nothing  about  Berenice's  history/'  said  De- 
ronda,  feeling  more  indignation  than  he  would  have  been  able  to 
justify. 

**  Oh  yesy  she  does — ladies*  edition.  Berenice  was  a  fervid  patriot, 
but  was  beguiled  by  love  and  ambition  into  attaching  herself  to  the 
arch-enemy  of  her  people.  Whence  the  Nemesis.  Mirah  takes  it  as 
a  tragic  parable,  and  cries  to  think  what  the  nenitent  Berenice  suf- 
fered as  she  wandered  back  to  Jerusalem  ana  sat  desolate  amidst 
desolation.  That  was  her  own  phrase.  I  couldn't  find  in  my  heart 
to  tell  her  I  invented  that  part  of  the  story." 

"  Show  me  your  Trasteverina,"  said  Deronda,  chiefly  in  order  to 
hinder  himself  from  saying  something  else. 

''Shall  you  mind  turmng  over  that  folio?"  said  Hans.  '' Mv 
studies  of  heads  are  all  there.  But  they  are  in  confusion.  You  will 
perhaps  find  her  next  to  a  crop-eared  undergraduate." 

After  Deronda  had  been  turning  over  tne  drawings  a  minute  or 
two,  he  said — 

''  These  seem  to  be  all  Cambridge  heads  and  bits  of  country.  Per- 
haps I  had  better  beein  at  the  other  end." 

^  No ;  you'll  find  her  about  the  middle.  I  emptied  one  folio  into 
another." 

"  Is  this  one  of  your  undergraduates  1 "  said  Deronda,  holding  up  a 
drawing.    *'  It*s  an  unusually  agreeable  face." 

''That?  Oh,  that's  a  man  named  Qascoigne — Rex  Gascoiffne. 
An  uncommonly  good  fellow ;  his  upper  lip,  too,  is  good.  I  coached 
him  before  he  got  his  scholarship.  He  oueht  to  have  taken  honoura 
last  Easter.  But  he  was  ill,  and  has  had  to  stay  up  another  year. 
I  must  look  him  up.    I  want  to  know  how  he's  going  on." 

"  Here  she  is,  I  suppose,"  said  Deronda,  holdmg  up  the  sketch  of 
the  Trasteverina. 

"  Ah,"  said  Hans,  looking  at  it  rather  contemptuously, "  too  coarse. 
I  was  unregenerate  then." 

Deronda  was  silent  while  he  closed  the  folio,  leaving  the  Traste- 
verina outside.  Then  grasping  his  coat-collar,  and  turning  towards 
Hans,  he  said,  "  I  daresay  my  scruples  are  excessive,  Meynck,  but  I 
must  ask  you  to  obli^  me  by  giving  up  this  notion.'^ 

Hans  threw  himsdf  into  a  tragic  attitude,  and  screamed,  "  What ! 
my  series — my  immortal  Berenice  series  7  Think  of  what  you  are 
saying,  man— destroying,  as  Milton  says,  not  a  life  but  an  immor- 
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tality.    Wait  before  you  answer,  that  I  minr  deposit  the  implements 
of  my  art  and  be  ready  to  uproot  my  hair. 

Here  Hans  laid  down  his  pencil  and  palette,  threw  himself  back- 
ward into  a  great  chair,  and  hanging  limply  over  the  side,  shook  his 
long  hair  half  over  his  face,  lif^d  ms  hooked  fingers  on  each  side 
his  head,  and  looked  up  with  oomic  tezror  at  Deronda,  who  was 
obliged  to  smile  as  he  said — 

'^raint  as  many  Berenices  as  you  like,  but  I  wish  you  could  feel 
with  me — perhaps  you  wiU^  on  reflection — that  yon  should  choose 
another  modeL" 

^  Why  1  *'  said  Hans,  standing  up,  and  looking  serious  again. 

**  Because  she  may  get  into  such  a  position  that  her  face  is  likely 
to  be  recognised.  Mrs  Me^ck  and  1  are  anxious  for  her  that  she 
should  be  known  as  an  admirable  singer.  It  is  right,  and  she  wishes 
it,  that  she  should  make  herself  independent.  And  she  has  excellent 
chances.  One  good  introduction  is  secured  already.  And  I  am 
ffoing  to  speak  to  Elesmer.  Her  face  may  come  to  be  very  well 
known,  and — well,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  explain,  unless  you  feel 
as  I  do.  I  believe  that  if  Mirah  saw  the  circumstances  clearly,  she 
would  strongly  object  to  bein^  exhibited  in  this  way — ^to  allowing 
herself  to  be  used  as  a  model  for  a  heroine  of  this  sort." 

As  Hans  stood  with  his  thumbs  in  the  belt  of  his  blouse  listening 
to  this  speech,  his  face  showed  a  ^wing  surprise  melting  into 
amusement,  that  at  last  would  have  its  way  in  an  explosive  laugh ; 
but  seeing  that  Deronda  looked  gravely  offended,  he  checked  himself 
to  say,  "  Excuse  my  laughing,  Deronda.  You  never  gave  me  an  ad- 
vantage over  you  before.  If  it  had  been  about  anything  but  my  own 
pictures,  I  should  have  swallowed  every  woixL  because  you  said  it 
And  so  you  actually  believe  that  I  should  get  mj  five  pictures  hung 
on  the  line  in  a  conspicuous  position,  and  carefully  studied  by  the 
public  7  Zounds,  man !  cider-cup  and  conceit  never  gave  me  half 
such  a  beautiful  dream.  My  pictures  are  likely  to  remain  as  private 
as  the  utmost  hypersensitiveness  could  desire." 

Hans  turned  to  paint  again  as  a  way  of  filling  up  awkward  pauses. 
Deronda  stood  perfectly  still,  recognising  his  nustake  as  to  publicity, 
but  also  conscious  that  his  repugnance  was  not  much  diminished. 
He  was  the  reverse  of  satisfied  either  with  himself  or  with  Hans ;  but 
the  power  of  being  quiet  carries  a  man  well  throuch  moments  of 
embarrassment  Hans  had  a  reverence  for  his  friend  which  made  him 
feel  a  sort  of  shyness  at  Deronda's  being  in  the  wrong ;  but  it  was 
not  in  his  nature  to  give  up  anything  readily,  though  it  were  only  a 
whim — or  rather,  especially  if  it  were  a  whim,  and  he  presently  went 
on,  painting  tJbe  whue — 

''But  even  supposing  I  had  a  public  rushing  after  my  pictures  as 
if  they  were  a  railway  series  including  nurses,  babies,  and  bonnet- 
boxes,  I  can't  see  any  justice  in  your  objection.  Every  painter  worth 
remembering  has  painted  the  face  he  admired  most,  as  often  as  he 
could.    It  is  a  part  of  his  soul  that  goes  out  into  his  pictureSb    He 
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diffases  its  influence  in  that  way.  He  puts  what  he  hates  into  a 
caricature.  He  puts  what  he  adores  into  some  sacred,  heroic  form. 
If  a  man  could  paint  the  woman  he  loves  a  thousand  times  as  the 
SuUa  Maris  to  put  courage  into  the  sailors  on  board  a  thousand  ships, 
so  much  the  more  honour  to  her.  Isn't  that  better  than  painting  a 
piece  of  staring  immodesty  and  calling  it  by  a  worshipful  name  ?  ** 

''Every  objection  can  be  answei«d  if  you  take  broad  ground 
enough,  Hans:  no  special  question  of  conduct  can  be  properly  settled 
in  that  way,"  said  Deronda,  with  a  touch  of  peremptonness.  '*  I  might 
admit  all  your  generalities,  and  vet  be  right  in  saying  you  ought  not 
to  publish  Miran's  face  as  a  model  for  ^renice.  But  I  give  up  the 
question  of  publicity.  I  was  unreasonable  there."  Deronda  nesi- 
tated  a  moment.  "  Still,  even  as  a  private  affair,  there  might  be 
sood  reasons  for  your  not  indulging  jrourself  too  much  in  painting 
her  from  the  point  of  view  you  mention.  You  must  feel  that  her 
situation  at  present  is  a  very  delicate  one ;  and  until  she  is  in  more 
independence,  she  should  be  kept  as  carefully  as  a  bit  of  Venetian 
glaee,  for  fear  of  shaking  her  out  of  the  safe  place  she  1b  lodged  in. 
Are  you  quite  sure  of  your  own  discretion  ?  Excuse  me,  Hans.  My 
having  found  her  bincb  me  to  watch  over  her.  Do  you  understand 
mer 

'*  Perfectly,"  said  Hans,  turning  his  face  into  a  good-humoured 
smile.  ^  You  have  the  very  Justifiable  opinion  of  me  that  I  am 
likely  to  shatter  all  the  glass  m  my  way,  and  break  my  own  skull 
into  the  bargain.  Quite  fair.  Since  I  got  into  the  scrape  of  being 
born,  every  thins  I  have  liked  best  has  oeen  a  scrape  eitner  for  my- 
self or  somebody  else.  Everything  I  have  taken  to  heartily  has 
somehow  turned  into  a  scrape.  My  painting  is  the  last  scrape ;  and 
I  shall  be  all  my  life  getting  out  of  it.  You  think  now  I  snail  get 
into  a  scrape  at  home.  No ;  I  am  regenerate.  You  think  I  must  oe 
over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  Mirah.  Quite  right ;  so  I  am.  But 
you  think  I  shall  scream  and  plimge  and  spoil  everything.  There 
you  are  mistaken — excusably,  but  transcendently  mistaken.  I  have 
undergone  baptism  by  immersion.  Awe  takes  care  of  me.  Ask  the 
little  mother." 

"  You  don't  reckon  a  hopeless  love  amox^  your  scrapes,  then  ? "  said 
Deronda,  whose  voice  seemed  to  get  deeper  as  Hans's  went  higher. 

**  1  don't  mean  to  call  mine  hopeless,^  said  Hans,  with  provoking 
coolness,  laying  down  his  tools,  thrusting  his  thumbs  into  his  belt, 
and  moving  away  a  little,  as  if  to  contemplate  his  picture  more 
deliberately. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  you  are  only  preparing  misery  for  yourself," 
said  Deronda,  decisively.  "  She  would  not  marry  a  Christian,  even 
if  she  loved  him.  Have  you  heard  her — of  course  you  have — heard 
her  speak  of  her  people  and  her  religion  1 " 

'^  That  can't  last,"  said  Hans.  "  She  will  see  no  Jew  who  is  toler- 
able. Every  male  of  that  race  is  insupportable, — '  insuppoztably 
^advancing ' — ^hi|  nose." 
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"  She  may  rejoin  her  family.  That  is  what  she  longs  for.  Her 
mother  and  brother  are  probably  strict  Jews." 

«  ru  t<mi  proselyte  if  she  wishes  it,"  said  Hans,  with  a  shrug  and 
alai^h. 

*'  Don't  talk  nonsense,  Hans.  I  thought  you  professed  a  serious 
love  for  her/'  said  Deronda,  Retting  heated. 

"  So  I  da    You  think  it  desperate,  but  I  don't." 

*'  I  know  nothing ;  I  can't  tell  what  has  happened.  We  must  be 
prepared  for  surprises.  But  I  can  hardly  imagine  a  greater  surprise 
to  me  than  that  there  should  have  seemed  to  he  anything  in  Mirah's 
sentiments  for  you  to  found  a  romantic  hope  on."  Deronda  felt  that 
he  was  too  contemptuous. 

''  I  don't  found  my  romantic  hopes  on  a  woman's  sentiments/'  said 
Hans,  perversely  inclined  to  be  tne  merrier  when  he  was  addressed 
with  gravity.  '^  I  go  to  science  and  philosophy  for  my  romance.  Na- 
ture designed  Mirah  to  faU.  in  love  with  me.  The  amalgamation  of 
races  demands  it — the  mitigation  of  human  ugliness  demands  it — ^the 
affinity  of  contrasts  assures  it  I  am  the  utmost  contrast  to  Mirah — 
a  bleached  Christian,  who  can't  sing  two  notes  in  tune.  Who  has  a 
chance  against  me  1 " 

'^  I  see  now ;  it  was  aU  persiflage.  You  don't  mean  a  word  of  what 
yon  say,  Meyrick/'  said  Deronda,  laying  his  hand  on  Meyrick's 
shoulder,  and  speaking  in  a  tone  of  cordial  relie£  ^'  I  was  a  wise- 
acre to  answer  you  senoualy." 

*'  Upon  m^r  honour  I  do  mean  it,  though,"  said  Hans,  fencing  round 
and  laying  his  left  hand  on  Deronda's  shoulder,  so  that  their  eyes 
fronted  each  other  closely.  ''  I  am  at  the  confessional  I  meant  to 
tell  you  as  soon  as  you  came.  My  mother  says  you  are  Mirah's 
guardian,  and  she  thinks  herself  responsible  to  you  for  every  breath 
that  fiedls  on  Mirah  in  her  house.  Well,  I  love  her — I  worship  her 
—I  won't  despair — I  mean  to  deserve  her." 

**  My  dear  fellow,  ^ou  can't  do  it,"  said  Deronda,  quickly. 

**  I  should  have  said,  I  mean  to  try." 

«  You  can't  keep  your  resolve,  Hans.  You  used  to  resolve  what 
you  would  do  for  your  mother  and  sisters." 

'*  You  have  a  right  to  reproach  me,  old  fellow,"  said  Hans,  gently. 

*'  Perhaps  I  am  ungenerous/'  said  Deronda,  not  apologetically, 
however.  "  Yet  it  can't  be  ungenerous  to  warn  you  that  you  are 
indulging  mad,  Quixotic  expectations." 

<'  Who  will  be  hurt  but  myself,  then  ? "  said  Hans,  putting  out  his 
lip.  ^  I  am  not  going  to  say  anything  to  her,  unless  I  felt  sure  of 
the  answer.  I  dare  not  ask  the  oracles :  I  prefer  a  cheerful  caligi- 
nosity,  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne  might  sa^.  I  would  rather  run  my 
chance  there  and  lose,  than  be  sure  of  wmning  anywhere  else.  And 
I  don't  mean  to  swallow  the  poison  of  despair,  though  you  are  dis- 
posed to  thrust  it  on  me.  I  am  giving  up  wine,  so  let  me  get  a  little 
drunk  on  hope  and  vanity." 

**  With  all  my  heart,  if  it  will  do  you  any  good/'  said  Deronda, 
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looeing  Hans's  ehonlder,  with  a  little  pnsli.  He  made  his  tone 
kindly,  but  his  words  were  from  the  lip  only.  As  to  his  real  feeling 
he  was  silenced. 

He  was  conscions  of  that  peculiar  irritation  which  will  sometimes 
befall  the  man  whom  others  are  inclined  to  trust  as  a  mentor — the 
irritation  of  perceiyiug  that  he  is  supposed  to  be  entirely  off  the 
same  plane  oi  desire  and  temptation  as  those  who  confess  to  him. 
Our  guides,  we  pretend,  must  be  sinless :  as  if  those  were  not  often 
the  best  teachers  who  only  yesterday  got  corrected  for  their  mistakes. 
Throughout  their  friendship  Deronaa  had  been  used  to  Hans's  ego- 
tism, but  he  had  never  before  felt  intolerant  of  it:  when  Hans, 
habitually  pouring  out  his  own  feelings  and  affairs,  had  never  cared 
for  any  detail  in  return,  and,  if  he  chanced  to  know  any,  had  soon 
foigotten  it  Deronda  had  been  inwardly  as  well  as  outwardly 
in£ilgent — nay,  satisfied.  But  now  he  noted  with  some  indignation, 
all  the  stronger  because  it  must  not  be  betrayed,  Hans's  evident 
assumption  that  for  any  danger  of  rivalry  or  jealousy  in  relation  to 
Mirah,  Deronda  was  as  much  out  of  the  question  as  the  angel  Ga- 
briel It  is  one  thing  to  be  resolute  in  placing  one's  self  out  of  the 
question,  and  another  to  endure  that  others  should  perform  that 
exclusion  for  us.  He  had  expected  that  Hans  would  Rive  him 
trouble :  what  he  had  not  expected  was  that  the  troume  would 
have  a  strong  element  of  personal  feeling.  And  he  was  rather 
ashamed  that  Hans's  hopes  caused  him  uneasiness  in  spite  of  his 
well-warranted  conviction  that  they  would  never  be  fulfilled.  They 
had  raised  an  image  of  Mirah  changing ;  and  however  he  might  pro- 
test that  the  change  would  not  happen,  the  protest  kept  up  the 
unpleasant  image.  Altogether,  poor  Hans  seemed  to  be  entering 
into  Deronda's  experience  in  a  disproportionate  manner  —  going 
beyond  his  part  of  rescued  prodigal,  and  rousing  a  feeling  quite  dis- 
tinct from  compassionate  affection. 

When  Deronda  went  to  Chelsea  he  was  not  made  as  comfortable 
as  he  ought  to  have  been  by  Mrs  Mevrick's  evident  release  from 
anxiety  about  the  bdoved  but  incalculable  son.  Mirah  seemed  live- 
lier than  before,  and  for  the  first  time  he  saw  her  laugh.  It  was  when 
they  were  talking  of  Hans,  he  being  naturally  the  mother^s  first  topic 
Mirah  wished  to  know  if  Deronda  had  seen  Mr  Hans  going  through 
a  sort  of  character  piece  without  changing  his  dress. 

**  He  passes  from  one  figure  to  another  as  if  he  were  a  bit  of  flame 
where  you  &ncied  the  figures  without  seeins  them,"  said  Mirah,  full 
of  her  subject ;  "  he  is  so  wonderfully  quick.  I  used  never  to  like 
comic  things  on  the  stage — they  were  dwelt  on  too  lone ;  but  all  in 
one  minute  Mr  Hans  makes  hmiself  a  blind  bard,  ana  then  Rienzi 
addressing  the  Romans,  and  then  an  opera-dancer,  and  then  a  de- 
sponding young  gentleman — I  am  sonr  for  them  all,  and  yet  I  laugh, 
all  m  one  " — ^here  Mirah  gave  a  little  laugh  that  might  liave  entered 
into  a  song. 

*'  We  hardly  thought  that  Mirah  could  laugh  till  Hans  came,''  said 
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Hra  Me^cky  seeing  that  Deronda,  like  henelf,  was  observing  the 
pretty  picture. 

"  Hans  seems  in  great  force  just  now,"  said  Derondai  in  a  tone  of 
congratulation.    "  I  don't  wonder  at  his  enlivening  you." 

^  He's  been  just  perfect  ever  since  he  came  back,"  said  Mrs  Mej- 
rick,  keeping  to  herself  the  next  clause — **  if  it  will  but  last" 

'^  It  is  a  great  happiness /'  said  Mirah, ''  to  see  the  son  and  brother 
come  into  this  dear  nome.  And  I  hear  them  all  talk  about  what 
they  did  together  when  they  were  little.  That  seems  like  heaven, 
to  have  a  mother  and  brother  who  talk  in  that  way.  I  have  never 
had  it" 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Deronda,  involuntarily. 

"  No  1  *'  said  Mirah,  regretfully.  "  I  wish  you  had.  I  wish  you 
had  had  every  good."  'Die  last  words  were  uttered  with  a  senous 
ardour  as  if  they  had  been  part  of  a  litany,  while  her  eyes  were 
fixed  on  Deronda,  who  with  his  elbow  on  the  back  of  his  dudr  was 
contemplating  her  by  the  new  light  of  the  impression  she  had  made 
on  Hans,  and  the  possibility  of  her  being  attracted  by  that  extraor- 
dinary contrast,  it  was  no  more  than  vmat  had  happened  on  each 
former  visit  of  his.  that  Mirah  appeared  to  enjoy  speaking  of  what 
she  felt  very  mucn  as  a  httle  gin  fresh  from  school  pours  forth 
spontaneously  all  the  long-repressed  chat  forwhich  she  has  found  will- 
ing ears.  For  the  first  time  m  her  life  Mirah  was  among  those  whom 
she  entirely  trusted,  and  her  original  visionary  impression  that 
Deronda  was  a  divinely-sent  messenger  hung  about  his  image  stiLll, 
stirring  always  anew  the  disposition  to  reliance  and  openness.  It  was 
in  this  wBj  she  took  what  might  have  been  the  injurious  flattery  of 
admiring  attention  into  which  ner  helpless  dependence  had  been  sud- 
denly transformed  :  every  one  arouna  her  watched  for  her  looks  and 
words,  and  the  effect  on  her  was  simply  that  of  having  passed  from 
a  stifling  imprisonment  into  an  exhilarating  air  which  made  speech 
and  action  a  delight.  To  her  mind  it  was  all  a  gift  from  others'  good- 
ness. But  that  word  of  Deronda's  implying  that  there  had  been  some 
lack  in  his  life  which  might  be  compared  with  anything  she  had 
known  in  hers,  was  an  entirely  new  inlet  of  thought  al>out  him.  After 
her  first  expression  of  sorrowful  surprise  she  went  on — 

^  But  Mr  Hans  said  yesterday  that  you  thought  so  much  of  others 
you  hardly  wanted  anything  for  yourself.  He  told  us  a  wonderful 
story  of  iBouddha  givmg  himself  to  the  famished  tigress  to  save  her 
and  her  little  ones  from  starving.  And  he  said  you  were  like  Bouddha. 
That  is  what  we  all  imagine  of  you." 

"  Pray  don't  imagine  that,"  said  Deronda,  who  had  lately  been  find- 
ing such  suppositions  rather  exasperating.  ''  Even  if  it  were  true 
that  I  thought  so  much  of  others,  it  would  not  follow  that  I  had  no 
wants  for  myself.  When  Bouddha  let  the  tigress  eat  him  he  might 
have  been  very  hungry  himself." 

"  Perhaps  if  he  was  starved  he  would  not  mind  so  much  about 
being  eaten,"  said  Mab,  shyly. 
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^'  Please  don't  think  that,  Mab ;  it  takes  away  the  beauty  of  the 
action,"  said  Miiah. 

"  But  if  it  were  true,  Miiah  ?  "  said  the  rational  Amy,  having  a  half- 
holiday  from  her  teaching  ;  ^  you  always  take  what  is  beautuul  as  if 
it  were  true." 

''  So  it  is,"  said  Mirah,  gently*  **  If  people  have  thought  what  is 
the  most  beautiful  and  the  best  thing,  it  must  be  true.  It  is  always 
there." 

^  Now»  Mirah,  what  do  von  mean  ? "  said  Amy. 

"  I  understand  her,"  saia  Deronda,  coming  to  the  rescue.  '^  It  is  a 
truth  in  thought  though  it  may  never  have  been  eanied  out  in  action. 
It  lives  as  an  idea.  Ife  that  it  i "  He  turned  to  Mirah,  who  was  listen- 
ing with  a  blind  look  in  her  lovely  eyes. 

''  It  must  be  that,  because  you  understand  me,  but  I  cannot  quite 
explain,"  said  Mirah,  rather  abstractedly— *still  searching  for  some 
expression. 

^  But  VHU  it  beautiful  foor  Bouddha  to  let  the  tiger  eat  him  1 "  said 
Amy,  changing  her  ground.    "  It  would  be  a  bad  nattem." 

**  The  world  would  get  full  of  fat  tigers,"  said  Miab. 

Deronda  laughed,  but  defended  the  myth.  **  It  is  like  a  passion- 
ate word,"  he  said  ;  *'  the  exaggeration  is  a  flash  of  fervour.  It  is  an 
extreme  image  of  what  is  happening  every  day — ^the  transmutation 
of  self." 

**  1  think  I  can  say  what  I  mean,  now,"  said  Mirah,  who  had  not 
heard  the  intermediate  talk.  *'  When  the  best  thing  comes  into  our 
thoughts,  it  is  like  what  mv  mother  has  been  to  me.  She  has  been 
just  as  really  with  me  as  all  the  other  people  about  me— often  more 
really  with  me." 

Deronda,  inwardly  wincing  xmder  this  illustration,  which  brought 
other  possible  realities  about  that  mother  vividly  before  him,  present- 
ly turned  the  conversation  by  saying,  *'  But  we  must  not  get  too  far 
away  irom  practical  matters.  I  came,  for  one  thing,  to  tell  of  an  in- 
terview I  had  yesterday,  which  I  hope  Mirah  will  find  to  have  been 
useful  to  her.    It  was  with  Klesmer,  the  great  pianist." 

'^  Ah  1 "  said  Mrs  Meyrick,  with  satisfBUition.  "  You  think  he  will 
help  her  1 " 

*^I  hope  so.  He  is  very  much  occupied,  but  has  promised  to  fix  a 
time  for  receiving  and  hearing  Miss  Lapidoth,  as  we  must  learn  ta 

call  her  "—here  Deronda  smiled  at  Mirah '^  if  she  consents  to 

go  to  him." 

**  I  shall  be  very  grateful,"  said  Mirah,  calmly.  '*  He  wants  to  hear 
ine  sing,  before  he  can  judge  whether  I  ought  to  be  helped." 

Deronda  was  struck  witn  her  plain  sense  about  these  matters  of 
practical  concern. 

'<  It  will  not  be  at  all  tr}-ing  to  you,  I  hope,  if  Mrs  Meyrick  will 
kindly  go  with  you  to  Klesmer's  house." 

^  Oh  no,  not  at  all  trying.  I  have  been  doing  that  all  my  life — ^I 
mean,  told  to  do  things  that  others  may  judge  of  me.    And  I  have 
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gone  through  a  bad  trial  of  that  sort.    I  am  prepared  to  bear  it,  and 
do  some  very  small  thiiu;.     Is  Klesmer  a  severe  man  ?  ** 

''He  is  peculiar,  but  1  have  not  had  experience  enough  of  him  to 
know  whether  he  would  be  what  vou  would  call  severe.  I  know  he 
is  kind-hearted — ^kind  in  action,  if  not  in  speech." 

*'  I  have  been  used  to  be  frowned  at  and  not  praised/'  said  Mirah. 

''By  the  by,  Klesmer  frowns  a  good  deal,^said  Deronda,  "but 
there  is  often  a  sort  of  smile  in  his  eyes  all  the  while.  Unhappily 
he  wears  spectacles,  so  you  must  catch  him  in  the  right  light  to  see 
the  smile.'* 

"  I  shall  not  be  frightened/'  said  Mirah.  "  If  he  were  like  a  roar- 
ing lion,  he  only  wants  me  to  sing.     I  shall  do  what  I  can." 

"  Then  I  feel  sure  you  will  not  mind  being  invited  to  sing  in  Lady 
Mallinger's  drawing-room  "  said  Deronda.  "  She  intends  to  ask  you 
i^ext  month,  andwill  invite  many  ladies  to  hear  you,  who  are  likely 
to  want  lessons  from  you  for  their  daughters." 

"  How  fast  we  are  mounting  ! "  said  Mrs  Meyrick,  with  delight. 
"  You  never  thought  of  getting  grand  so  quickly  Mirah." 

'*  I  am  a  little  frightened  at  being  called  Miss  Lapidoth,"  said 
Mirah,  colouring  with  a  new  uneasiness.  "  Might  I  be  called  Co- 
hen r 

"  I  understand  you,'*  said  Deronda,  promptly.  "  But,  I  assure  you, 
you  must  not  be  called  Cohen.  The  name  is  inadmissible  for  a 
singer.  This  is  one  of  the  trifles  in  which  we  must  conform  to  vul- 
gar prejudice.  We  could  choose  some  other  name,  however — such 
as  singers  ordinarily  choose — an  Italian  or  Spanish  name,  which 
would  suit  your  pkysique"  To  Deronda  just  now  the  name  Cohen 
was  equivalent  to  tne  ugliest  of  yellow  badges. 

Mirah  reflected  a  little,  anxiously,  then  said,  "  No.  If  Cohen  will 
not  do,  I  will  keep  the  name  I  have  been  called  by.  I  will  not  hide 
myself.  I  have  friends  to  protect  me.  And  now — if  my  father  were 
very  miserable  and  wanted  help— no/'  she  said,  looking  at  Mrs 
Meyrick,  "  I  should  think  then,  that  he  was  perhaps  crying  as  I  used 
to  see  him,  and  had  nobodv  to  pity  him,  and  I  had  hidden  myself 
from  him.  He  had  none  belonging  to  him  but  me.  Others  that 
made  friends  with  him  always  left  hmi." 

"  Keep  to  what  you  feel  right,  my  dear  child,"  said  Mrs  Meyrick. 
"  /  would  not  persuade  you  to  the  contrary."  For  her  own  part  she 
had  no  patience  or  pity  for  that  father,  and  would  have  left  him  to 
his  cryinff. 

Deronda  was  saying  to  himself,  "I  am  rather  base  to  be  angry 
with  Hans.  How  can  he  help  being  in  love  with  her  1  But  it  is 
too  absurdly  presumptuous  for  him  even  to  frame  the  idea  of  appro- 
priating her,  and  a  sort  of  blasphemy  to  suppose  that  she  could  pos- 
sibly give  herself  to  him." 

Wlmt  would  it  be  for  Daniel  Deronda  to  entertain  such  thoughts  ? 
He  was  not  one  who  could  quite  naively  introduce  himself  where  he 
had  just  excluded  his  friend,  yet  it  was  undeniable  that  what  had 
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jost  happened  made  a  new  stage  in  his  feeling  towards  Miiah.  But 
apart  from  other  grounds  for  self-repression,  reasons  both  definite  and 
vague  made  him  shut  away  that  question  as  he  might  have  shut  up 
a  half-opened  writing  that  would  have  carried  his  imagination  too  fax 
and  given  too  much  shape  to  presentiments.  Might  uiere  not  come 
a  disclosure  which  would  hold  the  missing  determination  of  hk 
course  ?  What  did  he  really  know  about  his  origin  t  Strangely  in 
these  latter  months  when  it  seemed  right  that  he  should  exert  his 
will  in  the  choice  of  a  destination,  the  passion  of  his  nature  had  got 
more  and  more  locked  bv  this  uncertaintv.  The  disclosure  miffbt 
bring  its  pain,  indeed  the  likelihood  seemed  to  him  to  be  all  on  that 
side ;  but  if  it  helped  him  to  make  his  life  a  sequence  which  would 
take  the  form  of  duty — if  it  saved  him  from  having  to  make  an 
arbitraiy  selection  where  he  felt  no  preponderance  of  desire  ?  Still 
more  he  wanted  to  escape  standing  as  a  critic  outside  the  activities  of 
men,  stiffened  into  the  ridiculous  attitude  of  self-assigned  superiority. 
His  chief  tether  was  his  early  inwroucht  affection  for  Sir  Hugo, 
making  him  gratefully  deferential  to  wisnes  with  which  he  had  little 
agreement ;  but  gratitude  had  been  sometimes  disturbed  by  doubts 
wnich  were  near  reducing  it  to  a  fear  of  being  ungrateful.  Many  of 
us  complain  that  half  our  birthright  is  sharp  dutv:  Deronda  was 
more  inclined  to  complain  that  he  was  robbed  of  tnis  half;  yet  he 
accused  himself,  as  he  would  have  accused  another,  of  being  weakly 
self-conscious  and  wanting  in  resolve.  He  was  the  reverse  of  that 
type  painted  for  i|8  in  Famconbridge  and  Edmund  of  Qloster,  whose 
coarse  ambition  for  personal  success  is  inflamed  by  a  defiance  of 
accidental  disadvantages.  To  Daniel  the  words  Fatner  and  Mother 
had  the  altar-fire  in  them;  and  the  thought  of  all  closest  relations  of 
our  nature  held  still  something  of  the  mvstic  power  which  had  made 
his  neck  and  ears  bum  in  boyhood.  The  average  man  mav  regard 
this  sensibility  on  the  question  of  birth  as  preposterous  and  hardlv 
credible ;  but  with  the  utmost  respect  for  his  knowledge  as  the  rock 
from  which  all  other  knowledge  is  hewn,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
many  well-proved  facts  are  dark  to  the  average  man,  even  concerning 
the  action  of  hb  own  heart  and  the  structure  of  his  own  retina,  A 
century  ago  he  and  all  his  fore&thers  had  not  had  the  slightest  notion 
of  that  electric  discharge  by  means  of  which  they  had  all  wagged  their 
tongues  mistakenly ;  any  more  than  they  were  awake  to  the  secluded 
anguish  of  exceptional  sensitiveness  into  which  many  a  carelessly- 
begotten  child  01  man  is  bom. 

rerhans  the  ferment  was  all  the  stronger  in  Deronda's  mind 
because  ne  had  never  had  a  confidant  to  whom  he  could  open  him* 
self  on  these  delicate  subjects.  He  had  always  been  leaned  on  in- 
stead of  being  invited  to  lean.  Sometimes  he  had  longed  for  the 
sort  of  friend  to  whom  he  might  possibly  unfold  his  experience :  a 
young  man  like  himself  who  sustamed  a  private  grief  and  was  not 
too  confident  about  his  own  career;  speculative  enough  to  under- 
stand every  moial  difficulty,  yet  socially  susceptible,  as  he  h!ms:  If 
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was,  and  having  every  outwaid  sign  of  equality  either  in  bodily  or 
Bpiritoal  wrestling; — ^for  he  had  ibond  it  impossible  to  reciprocate 
confidences  with  one  who  looked  np  to  him.  But  he  had  no  expec- 
tation of  meeting  the  fiiend  he  ima£;ined.  Deronda's  was  not  one  of 
those  quiveringly- poised  natures  that  lend  themselves  to  second- 
sight 
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Then  be  who  hold  that  the  deeper  tragedy  were  a  Prometheaa  Bound  not  aSUr  bat 
titfoTt  he  had*  well  got  the  celestial  fire  into  the  ^^f^  whereby  it  might  be  conveyed  to 
mortalB :  thnut  by  the  Kratos  and  Bia  of  inftituted  methods  into  a  solitode  of  deipieed 
ideas,  fitstened  in  throbbing  helplessness  by  the  fital  pressnre  of  poverty  and  disosie 
a  soUtade  where  many  pass  by,  but  none  regard. 

''  Second-sight "  is  a  flag  over  disputed  ground.  But  it  is  matter  of 
knowledge  that  there  are  persons  wnose  yeamingSy  conceptions— nay, 
travelled  conclusions^-continually  take  the  form  of  images  which 
have  a  foreshadowing  power:  the  deed  the;^  would  do  starts  up  before 
them  in  complete  ^pe,  making  a  coercive  type ;  the  event  they 
hunger  for  or  dread  rises  into  vision  with  a  seed-like  growth,  feeding 
itsell  fast  on  unnumbered  impressions.  They  are  not  always  the  less 
capable  of  the  argumentative  process,  nor  less  sane  than  the  common- 
place calculators  of  the  marKet:  sometimes  it  may  be  that  their 
natures  have  manifold  openings,  like  the  hundred-gated  Thebes, 
where  there  may  naturally  be  a  greater  and  more  miscellaneous 
inrush  than  through  a  narrow  beadle-watched  portaL  No  doubt 
there  are  abject  specimens  of  the  visionary,  as  there  is  a  minim 
mammal  which  you  might  imprison  in  the  finger  of  your  glove. 
That  small  relative  of  the  elephant  has  no  harm  in  him ;  but  what 
great  mental  or  social  type  is  free  from  specimens  whose  insignifi- 
cance is  both  uffly  and  noxious  ?  One  is  i^raid  to  think  of  all  that 
the  genus  "^  patriot "  embraces ;  or  of  the  elbowing  there  might  be  at 
the  day  of  judgment  for  those  who  ranked  as  authors,  and  brought 
volumes  either  in  their  hands  or  on  trucks. 

This  apology  for  inevitable  kinship  is  meant  to  usher  in  some  £Eu^t8 
about  Mordecai,  whose  figure  had  bitten  itself  into  Deronda's  mind 
as  a  new  question  which  he  felt  an  interest  in  getting  answered. 
But  the  interest  was  no  more  than  a  vaguely  expectant  suspense: 
the  consumptive-looking  Jew,  apparently  a  fervia  student  oi  some 
kind,  getting  his  crust  by  a  quiet  handicraft,  like  Spinoza,  fitted  into 
none  of  Deronda's  anticipations. 

It  was  otherwise  with  the  effect  of  their  meeting  on  MordecaL 
For  many  winters,  while  he  had  been  conscious  of  an  ebbing  |]Aiysical 
life,  and  a  widening  spiritual  loneliness,  all  his  passionate  desire  had 
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concentred  itself  in  the  yearning  for  some  yoimg  ear  into  wluch  he 
could  pour  his  mind  as  a  testament^  some  soul  kindred  enough  to 
accept  the  spiritual  product  of  his  own  brie^  painful  life,  as  a  mission 
to  he  executed.  It  was  remarkable  that  the  hopefulness  which  is 
often  the  beneficent  illusion  of  consumptive  patients,  was  in  Mordecai 
wholly  diverted  from  the  prospect  of  bodiljr  recovery  and  carried  into 
the  current  of  this  yeammg  for  transmission.  The  yearning,  which 
had  panted  upward  from  out  of  overwhelming  discouragements,  had 
grown  into  a  hope — the  hope  into  a  confident  belief,  which,  instead 
of  being  checked  by  the  dear  conception  he  had  of  his  hastening 
decline,  took  rather  the  intensity  of  expectant  faith  in  a  prophecy 
which  has  only  brief  space  to  ^et  fulfilled  in. 

Some  years  had  now  gone  smce  he  had  first  begun  to  measure  men 
with  a  keen  glance,  searching  for  a  possibility  which  became  more 
and  more  a  distinct  conceptioiu  Such  distinctness  as  it  had  at  first 
was  reached  chiefly  by  a  method  of  contrast:  he  wanted  to  find  a 
man  who  differed  j&om  himself.  Tracing  reasons  in  that  self  for  the 
rebuffs  he  had  met  with  and  the  hindrances  that  beset  him,  he 
imagined  a  man  who  would  have  all  the  elements  necessaiy  for 
sympathy  with  him,  but  in  an  embodiment  unlike  his  own:  he 
must  be  a  Jew,  intellectually  cultured,  morallv  fervid — ^in  all  this 
a  nature  ready  to  be  plemshed  from  Mordecai  s;  but  his  face  and 
frame  must  be  beautifiu  and  strong,  he  must  have  been  used  to  all 
the  refinements  of  social  life,  his  voice  must  flow  with  a  fuU  and 
easy  current,  his  circumstances  be  free  from  sordid  need :  he  must 
glorify  the  possibilities  of  the  Jew,  not  sit  and  wander  as  Mordecai 
aid,  bearing  the  stamp  of  his  people  amid  the  signs  of  poverty  and 
waning  breath.  Sensitive  to  physical  characteristics,  he  had,  both 
abroad  and  in  England,  looked  at  pictures  as  well  as  men,  and  in  a 
vacant  hour  he  had  sometimes  lingered  in  the  National  Qalleiy  in 
search  of  paintings  which  might  fe^  his  hopefulness  with  grave  and 
noble  types  of  the  human  form,  such  as  might  well  belong  to  men  of 
his  own  race.  But  he  returned  in  disappointments  The  instances 
are  scattered  but  thinly  over  the  eallenes  of  Europe,  in  which  the 
fortune  or  selection  even  of  the  chief  masters  has  ^ven  to  Art  a 
face  at  once  young,  grand,  and  beautiful,  where,  if  there  is  any 
melancholy,  it  is  no  feeble  passivity,  but  enters  into  the  fore- 
shadowed capability  of  heroism. 

Some  observant  persons  may  x)erhaps  remember  his  emaciated 
figure,  and  dark  eyes  deep  in  their  sockets,  as  he  stood  in  front 
of  a  picture  that  had  touched  him  either  to  new  or  habitual  medi- 
tation :  he  commonly  wore  a  cloth  cap  with  black  fur  round  it, 
which  no  painter  would  have  asked  him  to  take  off.  But  spectators 
would  be  likely  to  think  of  him  as  an  odd-looking  Jew.  who  pro- 
bably got  money  out  of  pictures;  and  Mordecai,  when  ne  noticed 
them,  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  impression  he  made.  Experience 
had  rendered  him  morbidly  alive  to  the  effect  of  a  man's  poverty  and 
other  physical  disadvantages  in  cheapening  his  ideas,  unless  they  are 
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those  of  a  Peter  the  Hermit  who  has  a  tocsin  for  the  rabble.  But  he 
was  too  sane  and  eeneious  to  attribute  his  spiritual  banishment 
solely  to  the  excusable  prejudices  of  others :  certain  incapacities  of 
his  own  had  made  the  sentence  of  exclusion ;  and  hence  it  was  that 
his  imagination  had  constructed  another  man  who  would  be  some- 
thing more  ample  than  the  second  soul  bestowed,  according  to  the 
notion  of  the  CabbaUsts,  to  help  out  the  insufficient  first — who 
would  be  a  blooming  human  life,  ready  to  incorporate  all  that  was 
worthiest  in  an  existence  whose  visible,  palpable  part  was  burning 
itself  fast  away.  His  inward  need  for  the  conception  of  this  ex- 
panded, prolonged  self  was  reflected  as  an  outward  necessity.  The 
thoughts  of  his  heart  (that  ancient  phrase  best  shadows  the  truth) 
seemed  to  him  too  precious,  too  closely  inwoven  with  the  growth  of 
things  not  to  have  a  further  destiny.  And  as  the  more  beautiful, 
the  stronger,  the  more  executive  self  took  shape  in  his  mind,  he 
loved  it  Mforehand  with  an  affection  half  identifying,  half  contem- 
plative and  gratefuL 

Mordecai's  mind  wrought  so  constantly  in  images,  that  his  co- 
herent trains  of  thoueht  often  resembled  the  significant  dreams 
attributed  to  sleepers  oy  waking  persons  in  their  most  inventive 
moments ;  nay,  they  often  resembled  genuine  dreams  in  their  way 
of  breaking  on  the  passage  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  Thus, 
for  a  long  while,  he  habitually  thought  of  the  Being  answering  to  his 
need  as  one  distantly  approaching  or  turning  his  back  towaras  him, 
darkly  painted  against  a  golden  sky.  The  reason  of  the  golden  sky 
lay  in  one  of  Moraecai's  habits.  He  was  keenljr  alive  to  some  poetic 
aspects  of  London ;  and  a  favourite  resort  of  his,  when  strengtn  and 
leisure  allowed,  was  to  some  one  of  the  bridges,  especially  about  sun- 
rise or  sunset.  Even  when  he  was  bending  over  watch-wheels  and 
trinkets,  or  seated  ii)  a  small  upper  room  looking  out  on  dincp- 
bricks  and  dingy  cracked  windows,  his  imagination  spontaneous}' 
planted  him  on  some  spot  where  he  had  a  far-stretching  scene ;  his 
thought  went  on  in  wide  spaces ;  and  whenever  he  could,  he  tried  to 
have  in  reality  the  influences  of  a  laige  sky.  Leaning  on  the  parapet 
of  Blackfriars  Bridge,  and  gazing  meditatively,  the  breadth  and  calm 
of  the  river,  with  ita  long  vista  naif  haz^,  half  luminous,  the  grand 
dim  masses  or  tall  forms  of  buildings  which  were  the  signs  of  world- 
commerce,  the  oncoming  of  boats  and  barges  from  the  still  distance 
into  sound  and  colour,  entered  into  his  mood  and  blent  themselves 
indistinsuishably  with  his  thinking,  as  a  fine  symphony  to  which 
we  can  hardly  be  said  to  listen  makes  a  mediam  that  bears  up  our 
spiritual  wings.  Thus  it  happened  that  the  figure  representative 
of  Mordecai*s  lousing  was  mental^  seen  darkened  bv  the  excess  of 
light  in  the  aerial  backCTound.  But  in  the  inevitable  progress  of 
his  imagination  towards  fuller  detail,  he  ceased  to  see  the  figure  with 
its  back  towards  him.  It  began  to  advance,  and  a  face  became  dis- 
cernible ;  the  words  vouth,  beautv,  refinement,  Jewish  birth,  noble 
gravity,  turned  into  hardly  individual  but  typical  form  and  colour : 
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gathered  from  his  memory  of  faces  seen  among  the  Jews  of  Holland 
and  Bohemia,  and  from  the  paintings  which  revived  that  memory. 
Reverently  let  it  be  said  of  this  mature  spiritual  need  that  it  was 
akin  to  the  boy's  and  girl's  picturing  of  the  future  beloved ;  but  the 
stirrings  of  such  young  desire  are  feeble  compared  with  the  passionate 
current  of  an  ideal  me  straining  to  embody  itself,  made  intense  by 
resistance  to  imminent  dissolution.  The  visionarv  form  became  a 
com|)anion  and  auditor;  keeping  a  place  not  only  in  the  waking 
imagination,  but  in  those  dreams  of  lighter  slumber  of  which  it  is 
truest  to  say,  "  I  sleep,  but  my  heart  waketh  " — when  the  disturb- 
ing triviid  story  of  yesterday  is  charged  with  the  impassioned  pur- 
pose of  years. 

Of  late  the  uisency  of  irredeemable  time,  measured  b^  the  gradual 
choking  of  life,  had  turned  Mordecai's  trust  into  an  agitated  watch 
for  the  fulfilment  that  must  be  at  hand.  Was  the  bell  on  the  verge 
of  tolling,  the  sentence  about  to  be  executed  1  The  deliverer's  foot- 
step must  be  near — the  deliverer  who  was  to  rescue  Mordecai's 
spiritual  travail  from  oblivion,  and  give  it  an  abiding  place  in  the 
oest  heritage  of  his  people.  An  insane  exaggeration  of  his  own 
value,  even  if  his  ideas  had  been  as  true  and  precious  as  those  of 
Columbus  or  Newton,  many  would  have  counted  this  yearning, 
taking  it  as  the  sublimer  part  for  a  man  to  say,  ''  If  not  I,  then 
another,"  and  to  hold  cheap  the  meaning  of  his  own  life.  But  the 
fuller  nature  desires  to  be  an  agent,  to  create,  and  not  merelv  to 
look  on:  strong  love  hungers  to  bless,  and  not  merely  to  behold 
blessing.  And  while  there  is  warmth  enough  in  the  sun  to  feed  an 
energetic  life,  there  will  still  be  men  to  feel,  "  I  am  lord  of  this 
moment's  change,  and  will  charge  it  with  my  soul." 

But  with  that  mingling  of  inconsequence  which  belongs  to  us  all, 
and  not  unhappily,  since  it  saves  us  from  many  effects  of  mistake, 
Mordecai's  confidence  in  the  friend  to  come  did  not  suffice  to  make 
him  passive,  and  he  tried  expedients,  pathetically  humble,  such  as 
happened  to  be  within  his  reach,  for  communicating  something  of 
himself.  It  was  now  two  vears  since  he  had  taken  up  his  abode 
under  Ezra  Cohen's  roof,  where  he  was  regarded  with  much  good- 
will as  a  compound  of  workman,  dominie,  vessel  of  charity,  inspired 
idiot,  man  of  piety,  and  (if  he  were  inquired  into|)  dangerous  heretic. 
Durinff  that  time  little  Jacob  had  advcmced  into  Knickerbockers,  and 
into  that  quickness  of  apprehension  which  has  been  already  made 
manifest  in  relation  to  hardware  and  exchange.  He  had  also  ad- 
vanced in  attachment  to  Mordecai,  regarding  him  as  an  inferior,  but 
liking  him  none  the  worse,  and  taking  his  nelpful  cleverness  as  he 
might  have  taken  the  services  of  an  enslaved  DJinn.  As  for  Mor- 
decai, he  had  given  Jacob  his  first  lessons,  and  his  habitual  tender- 
ness easily  turned  into  the  teacher's  feitherhood.  Though  he  was 
fuUy  conscious  of  the  spiritual  distance  between  the  parents  and 
himself,  and  would  never  have  attempted  anv  communication  to 
them  from  his  peculiar  world,  tiie  boy  moved  nim  with  that  ideal- 
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ising  affection  which  merges  the  qualities  of  the  individual  child  in 
the  glory  of  childhood  and  the  possibilities  of  a  long  future.  And 
this  feeling  had  drawn  him  on,  at  first  without  premeditation,  and 
afterwards  with  conscious  purpose,  to  a  sort  of  outpouring  in  the  ear 
of  the  boy  which  might  have  seemed  wild  enough  to  any  excellent 
man  of  business  who  overheard  it  But  none  overheard  when  Jacob 
went  up  to  Mordecai's  room  on  a  day,  for  example,  in  which  there 
was  little  work  to  be  done,  or  at  an  hour  when  the  work  was  ended, 
and  after  a  brief  lesson  in  English  reading  or  in  numeration,  was  in- 
duced to  remain  standing  at  his  teachers  knees,  or  chose  to  jump 
astride  them,  often  to  the  patient  fatigue  of  the  wasted  limbs.  The 
inducement  was  }>erhape  the  mending  of  a  toy.  or  some  litde  mechan- 
ical device  in  which  Mordecai's  well-practiBed  finger-tips  had  an  ex- 
ceptional skill ;  and  with  the  boy  thus  tethered,  he  would  begin  to 
repeat  a  Hebrew  poem  of  his  own,  into  which  years  before  he  had 
poured  his  first  youthful  ardours  for  that  conception  of  a  blended 
past  and  future  which  was  the  mistress  of  his  soul,  telling  Jacob  to 
say  the  words  after  him. 

''  The  boy  will  ^t  them  engraved  within  him,"  thought  Mordecai ; 
^  it  is  a  way  of  prmting." 

None  readier  than  Jacob  at  this  fascinating  game  of  imitating 
unintelligible  words;  and  if  no  opposing  diversion  occurred,  he 
would  sometimes  carry  on  his  share  in  it  as  long  as  the  teacher^a 
breath  would  last  out  For  Mordecai  threw  into  each  repetition  the 
fervour  befitting  a  sacred  occasion.  In  such  instances,  Jacob  would 
show  no  other  distraction  than  reaching  out  and  surveying  tiie  con- 
tents of  his  pockets ;  or  drawing  down  the  skin  of  his  cheeks  to  make 
hiB  eyes  look  awful,  and  rolling  his  head  to  complete  the  effect ;  or 
alternately  handling  his  own  nose  and  Mordecai's  as  if  to  test  the 
relation  of  their  masses.  Under  all  this  the  fervid  reciter  would  not 
pause,  satisfied  if  the  young  organs  of  speech  would  submit  them- 
selves. But  most  commonly  a  sudden  impulse  sent  Jacob  leaping 
away  into  some  antic  or  active  amusement,  when,  instead  of  follow- 
ing the  recitation,  he  would  return  upon  the  foregoing  words  most 
ready  to  his  tongue,  and  mouth  or  gabble,  with  a  see-saw  suited  to 
the  action  of  his  limbs,  a  verse  on  which  Mordecai  had  spent  some 
of  his  too  scantjr  heart's  blood.  Yet  he  waited  with  such  patience  as 
a  prophet  needs,  and  began  his  strange  printing  again  undiscouraged 
on  the  morrow,  saying  inwardly — 

'^  My  words  may  rule  him  sotne  day.  Their  meaning  may  flash  out 
on  him.    It  is  so  with  a  nation — after  many  days." 

Meanwhile  Jacob's  sense  of  power  was  increased  and  his  time 
enlivened  by  a  store  of  magical  articulation  with  which  he  made  the 
baby  crow,  or  drove  the  laige  cat  into  a  dark  comer,  or  promised 
himself  to  frighten  any  incidental  Christian  of  his  own  vears.  One 
week  he  had  unfortunately  seen  a  street  mountebank,  and  this 
carried  off  his  muscular  imitativeness  in  sad  divergence  from  New 
Hebrew  poetry  after  the  model  of  Jehuda  ha-Levi.    Mordecai  had 
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airived  at  a  fresh  passage  in  lus  poem ;  for  as  soon  as  Jacob  bad  got 
well  used  to  one  portion,  he  was  l«d  on  to  another,  and  a  fresh  com- 
bination of  sounds  generally  answered  better  in  keeping  him  fast  for 
a  few  minutes.  The  consumptive  voice,  original^  a  strong  high 
baritone  with  its  variously  mingling  hoarseness,  like  a  haze  aini£t 
illuminations,  and  its  occaBional  incipient  gasp,  had  more  than  the 
usual  excitement,  while  it  gave  forth  Hebrew  verses  wilJi  a  meaning 
something  like  tlus : — 

"  Awaj  ttom  me  the  ginnent  of  fnrptftilnfMi. 
Withering  the  heart ; 

The  oil  and  wine  from  presses  of  the  Qoylm, 
Poisoned  with  scorn. 
Solitude  is  on  the  sides  of  Mount  Nebo^ 
In  its  heart  a  tomb : 

Thtn  the  burVsd  ark  and  golden  cherahlm 
Make  hidden  light: 

There  the  solemn  Iboes  gaze  unchanged. 
The  wings  are  spread  anbroken: 
Shut  beneath  in  silent  awftil  speech 
The  Law  lies  graven. 
Solitude  and  darkness  are  my  coverings 
And  my  heart  a  tomb ; 
Smite  and  shatter  it,  O  Gabriel  I 
Shatter  it  as  the  clay  of  the  founder 
Around  the  golden  image." 

In  the  absorbing  enthusiasm  with  which  Mordecal  had  intoned 
rather  than  spoken  this  last  invocation,  he  was  unconscious  that 
Jacob  had  ceased  to  follow  him  and  had  started  away  from  his  knees ; 
but  pausing  he  saw,  as  bv  a  sudden  flash,  that  the  lad  had  thrown 
himself  on  his  hands  with  his  feet  in  the  air,  mountebank  fashion, 
and  was  picking  up  with  his  lips  a  bright  farthing  which  was  a 
favourite  among  his  pocket  treasures.  This  might  have  been  reck- 
oned amon^  the  tricks  Mordecai  was  used  to,  but  at  this  moment 
it  jarred  him  horribly,  as  if  it  had  been  a  Satanic  grin  upon  his 
prayer. 

"  Child !  child  ! "  he  called  out  with-  a  strange  cry  that  startled 
Jacob  to  his  feet,  and  then  he  sank  backwardvith  a  shudder,  closing 
his  eyes. 

"  What  1 "  said  Jacob,  quickly.  Then,  not  getting  an  immediate 
answer,  he  pressed  Moidecai's  knees  with  a  shaking  movement,  in 
order  to  rouse  him.  Mordecai  opened  his  eves  with  a  fierce  expres- 
sion in  them,  leaned  forward,  grasped  the  little  shoulders,  and  said 
in  a  quick,  hoarse  whisper — 

^  A  curse  is  on  vour  generation,  child.  They  will  open  the  moun- 
tain and  drag  forth  the  golden  wings  and  coin  them  into  money,  and 
the  solemn  faces  they  will  break  up  into  ear-rincs  for  wanton  women ! 
And  they  shall  get  themselves  a  new  namei  but  uie  angel  of  ignominy, 
with  the  fiery  brand,  shall  know  them,  and  their  heart  shall  be  the 
tomb  of  dead  desires  that  turn  their  life  to  rottenness.*' 

The  aspect  and  action  of  Mordecai  were  so  new  and  mysterious  to 
Jacob— they  carried  such  a  burthen  of  obscure  threat — ^it  was  as  if 
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the  patient,  indul^nt  companion  had  turned  into  something  un- 
known and  terrific :  the  BunKen  dark  eyes  and  hoarse  accents  dose 
to  him,  the  thin  grappling  fingers,  shook  Jacob's  little  frame  into 
awe,  and  while  Moraecai  was  speaking  he  stood  trembling  with  a 
sense  that  the  house  was  tumbling  in  and  they  were  not  going  to  have 
dinner  any  more.  But  when  the  terrible  speech  had  ended  and  the 
pinch  was  relaxed,  the  shock  resolved  itseii  into  tears ;  Jacob  lifted 
up  his  small  patriarchal  countenance  and  wept  aloud.  This  simi  of 
cnildish  grief  at  once  recalled  Mordecai  to  his  usual  gentle  self:  he 
was  not  able  to  speak  again  at  present,  but  with  a  maternal  action  he 
drew  the  curly  head  towards  him  and  pressed  it  tenderly  against  his 
breast  On  tms  Jacob,  feeling  the  dimger  wellnigh  over,  howled  at 
ease,  beginning  to  imitate  his  own  performance  and  improve  upon  it 
— a  sort  of  transition  from  impulse  into  art  often  observable.  In- 
deed, the  next  day  he  undertooK  to  terrify  Adelaide  Bebekah  in  like 
manner,  and  succeeded  veiy  welL 

But  Mordecai  suffered  a  check  which  lasted  long,  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  misapplied  agitation;  sane  as  well  as  excitable,  he 
judged  severely  his  moments  of  aberration  into  futile  eagerness,  and 
felt  discredited  with  himself  All  the  more  his  mind  was  strained 
towards  the  discernment  of  that  friend  to  come,  with  whom  he  would 
have  a  calm  certainty  of  fellowship  and  understanding. 

It  was  just  then  that,  in  his  usual  mid-day  guardianship  of  the 
old  book-shop^  he  was  struck  by  the  appearance  of  Deronda,  and 
it  is  perhaps  comprehensible  now  why  Mordecai's  glance  took  on  a 
sudden  eager  interest  as  he  looked  at  the  new-comer:  he  saw  a  (ace 
and  frame  which  seemed  to  him  to  realise  the  long-conceived  type. 
But  the  disclaimer  of  Jewish  birth  was  for  the  moment  a  backward 
thrust  of  double  severity,  the  particular  disappointment  tending  to 
shake  his  confidence  in  the  more  indefinite  expectation.  Never- 
theless, when  he  found  Deronda  seated  at  the  Ck)hen8'  table,  the  dis- 
claimer was  for  the  moment  nullified :  the  first  impression  returned 
with  added  force,  seeming  to  be  guaranteed  by  this  second  meeting 
imder  circumstances  more  peculiar  than  the  former ;  and  in  asking 
Deronda  if  he  knew  Hebrew,  Mordecai  was  so  possessed  by  the  new 
inrush  of  belief,  that  he  had  forgotten  the  absence  of  any  other  con- 
dition to  the  fulfilment  of  his  hopes.  But  the  answering  "No" 
struck  them  all  down  again,  and  the  frustration  was  more  painful 
than  before.  After  turning  his  back  on  the  visitor  that  Sabbath 
evening,  Mordecai  went  through  days  of  a  deep  discouragement,  like 
that  of  men  on  a  doomed  ship  who,  having  strained  their  eyes  after 
a  sail,  and  beheld  it  with  rejoicing,  behold  it  never  advance,  and  say, 
**  Our  sick  eyes  make  it*'  But  the  long-contemplated  figure  had 
come  as  an  emotional  sequence  of  Mordecai's  firmest  theoretic  con- 
victions ;  it  had  been  wrought  from  the  imagery  of  his  most  passion- 
ate life ;  and  it  inevitably  reappeared — reappeared  in  a  more  specific 
self-asserting  form  than  ever.  Deronda  had  that  sort  of  resemblance 
to  the  preconceived  type  which  a  finely  individual  bust  or  portrait 
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has  to  the  more  generalised  copy  left  in  our  minds  after  a  long 
interval :  we  renew  our  memory  with  delight,  but  we  haidly  know 
with  how  much  correction.  And  now,  his  face  met  Mordecai's  in- 
ward gaze  as  if  it  had  always  belonged  to  the  awaited  £riend,  raving 
out,  moreover,  some  of  that  influence  which  belongs  to  breathing 
flesh ;  till  by-and-by  it  seemed  that  discouragement  had  turned  into 
a  new  obstinacy  of  resistance,  and  the  ever-recurrent  vision  had  the 
force  of  an  outward  call  to  disregard  counter-evidence,  and  keep 
expectation  awake.  It  was  Deronda  now  who  was  seen  in  the  often 
painful  night-watches,  when  we  are  all  liable  to  be  held  with  the 
clutch  of  a  single  thought — ^whose  figure,  never  with  its  back  turned, 
was  seen  in  moments  of  soothed  reverie  or  soothed  dozing,  painted 
on  that  golden  sky  which  was  the  doubly  blessed  symbol  of  advancing 
day  and  of  approaching  rest. 

Mordecai  Knew  that  the  nameless  stranger  was  to  come  and  redeem 
his  ring ;  and,  in  spite  of  contranr  chances,  the  wish  to  see  him  again 
was  growing  into  a  belief  that  he  should  see  him.  In  the  January 
weeks,  he  felt  au  increasing  agitation  of  that  subdued  hidden  quality 
which  hinders  nervous  people  from  any  steady  occupation  on  tne  eve 
of  an  anticipated  change.  He  could  not  go  on  with  his  printing  of 
Hebrew  on  uttle  Jacob's  mind ;  or  with  his  attendance  at  a  weeidy 
club,  which  was  another  effort  of  the  same  forlorn  hope :  something 
else  was  comins.  The  one  thing  he  longed  for  was  to  set  as  far  as 
the  river,  which  he  could  do  but  seldom  and  with  difficulty.  He 
yearned  with  a  poef s  yearning  for  the  wide  sky,  the  fiBur-reaching 
vista  of  bridges,  the  tender  and  fluctuating  lights  on  the  water  which 
seems  to  breathe  with  a  life  that  can  shiver  and  mourn,  be  comforted 
and  rejoice. 


CHAPTER    XXXIX. 


"  Vor  den  Wiraenden  sich  ttiiUen 
Sicber  ist'a  in  aUen  FUlen  I 
Wean  du  lange  dich  gequUet 
Weiss  er  gleich  wo  dir  es  fehlet ; 
Aach  auf  Beilkll  darfet  du  hoffeu. 
Denn  er  weiss  wo  da's  getroffen. 

— Oobthe:  Wett-dtUicKer  Dtvan. 


..  Momentous  things  happened  to  Deronda  the  very  evening  of  that 
visit  to  the  small  house  at  Chelsea,  when  there  was  the  discussion 
about  Mirah*s  pubHc  name.  But  for  the  family  group  there,  what 
appeared  to  be  the  chief  sequence  connected  with  it  occurred  two 
days  afterwards.  About  four  o^clock  wheels  paused  before  the  door, 
and  there  came  one  of  those  knocks  with  an  accompanying  ring 
which  serve  to  magnify  the  sense  of  social  existence  in  a  region 
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where  the  most  enlivening  signals  are  usually  those  of  the  muffin- 
man.  All  the  girls  were  at  home,  and  the  two  rooms  were  thrown 
together  to  make  space  for  Kate's  drawing,  as  well  as  a  great  length 
of  embroidery  which  had  taken  the  place  of  the  satin  cushions — a 
sort  of  pike  de  resistance  in  the  courses  of  needlework,  taken  up  by 
any  clever  fingers  that  happened  to  be  at  liberty.  It  stretched  across 
the  front  room  picturesquely  enough,  Mrs  Meyrick  bending  over  it 
at  one  comer,  Mab  in  the  middle,  and  Amy  at  the  other  end.  Mirah. 
whose  performances  in  point  of  sewing  were  on  the  makeshift  level 
of  the  tailor-bird's^  her  education  in  Siat  branch  having  been  much 
neglected,  was  actmg  as  reader  to  the  party,  seated  on  a  camp-stool ; 
in  which  position  she  also  served  Kate  as  model  for  a  title-page 
vignette,  symbolising  a  fair  public  absorbed  in  the  successive  volumes 
of  the  Family  Tea-table.  She  was  f2;iving  forth  with  charming  dis- 
tinctness the  delightful  Essay  of  Elia,  The  Praise  of  Chwmey'^oems, 
and  all  were  smuing  over  the  ''innocent  blacknesses,"  when  tne 
imposing  knock  and  ring  called  their  thoughts  to  loftier  spheres,  and 
they  looked  up  in  wonderment. 

«  Dear  me ! "  said  Mrs  Meyrick ;  "  can  it  be  Lady  Mallinger  ?    Is 
there  a  grand  carriage,  Amv  r 
"  No — only  a  hansom  cab.    It  must  be  a  gentleman." 
"  The  Prime  Minister,  I  should  think,"  said  Kate,  drily.    ''  Hans 
says  the  greatest  man  in  London  may  get  into  a  hansom  cab." 
"  Oh,  on,  oh ! "  cried  Mab.   "  Suppose  it  should  be  Lord  Russell  l" 
The  five  bright  faces  were  all  looking  amused  when  the  old  maid- 
servant bringing  in  a  card  distractedly  left  the  parlour-door  open, 
and  there  was  seen  bovdng^  towards  Mrs  Meynck  a  figure  quite 
unlike  that  of  the  respected  Premier — ^tall  and  physicallv  impressive 
even  in  his  kid  and  kerseymere,  with  massive  iace,  flamboyant  hair, 
and  gold  spectacles :  in  £eict,  as  Mrs  Meyrick  saw  from  the  card, 
Julius  KlesrMT, 

Even  embarrassment  could  hardly  have  made  the  ''  little  mother" 
awkward,  but  quick  in  her  perceptions  she  was  at  once  aware  of  the 
situation,  and  felt  well  satistied  that  the  great  personage  had  come  to 
Mirah  instead  of  requiring  her  to  come  to  him ;  taking  it  as  a  sign  of 
active  interest.  But  when  he  entered,  the  rooms  shrajok  into  closets, 
the  cottage  piano^  Mab  thought,  seemed  a  ridiculous  toy,  and  the 
entire  fisimily  existence  as  petty  and  private  as  an  establishment  of 
mice  in  the  Tuileries.  Klesmer's  personality,  espectfally  his  way  of 
glancing  round  him,  immediately  suggested  vast  areas  and  a  multi- 
tudinous audience,  and  probably  they  made  the  usual  scenery  of  his 
consciousness,  for  we  all  of  us  carry  on  our  thinking  in  some  na^ituol 
locus  where  there  is  a  presence  of  other  souls,  and  those  who  take  in 
a  larger  sweep  than  their  neighbours  are  apt  to  seem  mightily  vain 
and  affected.  Klesmer  was  vain,  but  not  more  so  than  many  con- 
temporaries of  heavy  aspect,  whose  vanity  leaps  out  and  startles  one 
like  a  spear  out  of  a  walking-stick ;  as  to  his  carriage  and  gestures, 
these  were  as  natural  to  him  as  the  length  of  his  fingers ;  and  the 
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rankest  affectation  lie  cotild  liave  sLiown  would  have  been  to  look 
diffident  and  demure.  While  his  srandiose  air  was  making  Mab  feel 
herself  a  ridiculous  toy  to  match  the  cottage  piano,  he  was  taking  in 
the  details  around  him  with  a  keen  and  thoroughly  kind  seusibiuty. 
He  remembered  a  home  no  larger  than  this  on  the  outskirts  of 
Bohemia;  and  in  the  figurative  Bohemia  too  he  had  had  large 
acquaintance  with  the  variety  and  romance  which  belong  to  smtdl 
incomes.    He  addressed  Mrs  meyrick  with  the  utmost  deference. 

^'I  hope  I  have  not  taken  too  ^aeai  a  freedom.  Bein^  in  the 
neighbourhood,  I  ventured  to  save  tmie  by  calling.  Our  friend  Mr 
Deronda  mentioned  to  me  an  understanding  that  I  was  to  have  the 
honour  of  becoming  acquainted  with  a  young  lady  here — IViiss  Lapi- 
doth." 

Klesmer  had  really  discerned  Mirah  in  the  first  moment  of  enter- 
ing, but  with  subtle  politeness  he  looked  round  bowingly  at  the  three 
sisteis  as  if  he  weie  uncertain  which  was  the  youns  lady  in  ouestion. 

**  Those  are  my  daughters :  this  is  Miss  Lapido&,"  said  Mrs  Mey- 
rick, waving  her  hand  towards  Mirah. 

"  Ahy"  said  E^lesmer,  in  a  tone  of  gratified  expectation,  turning  a 
radiant  smile  and  deep  bow  to  Mirah,  who,  instead  of  being  in  tne 
least  taken  by  surprise,  had  a  calm  pleasure  in  her  face.  She  liked 
the  look  of  klesmer,  feeling  sure  tnat  he  would  scold  her,  like  a 
great  musician  and  a  kind  man. 

**  You  will  not  object  to  b^nnine  our  acquaintance  by  sincing  to 
me,"  he  added,  aware  that  they  woiUd  aU  be  relieved  by  getlmg  rid 
of  preliminaries. 

^  I  shall  be  very  glad.  It  is  good  of  you  to  be  willing  to  listen 
to  me,"  said  Mirah,  moving  to  the  piano.  ^  Shedl  I  accompany 
myself  ? " 

^'  By  all  means,**  said  Klesmer,  seating  himself,  at  Mrs  Meyrick's  in- 
vitation, where  he  could  have  a  good  view  of  the  singer.  The  acute 
little  mother  would  not  have  acknowledged  the  weakness,  but  she 
really  said  to  herself, ''  He  will  like  her  singing  better  if  he  sees  her." 

Ail  the  feminine  hearts  except  Mirah's  were  beating  fast  with 
anxiety,  thinking  Klesmer  terrific  as  he  sat  with  his  listening  frown 
on,  and  only  danng  to  look  at  him  furtively.  If  he  did  say  anything 
severe  it  would  be  so  hard  for  them  all.  They  could  onlv  comfort 
themselves  with  thinking  that  Prince  Camaralzaman,  who  had  heard 
the  finest  things,  prefeired  Mirah's  sinking  to  any  other :— also  she 
appeared  to  be  doing  her  very  best,  as  if  she  were  more  instead  of 
less  at  ease  than  usu^. 

The  song  she  had  chosen  was  a  fine  setting  of  some  words  selected 
from  Leopardi's  grand  Ode  to  Italy : — 

"  0  patria  mia,  vedo  U  mura  e  gli  urchi 
S  le  eotoniM  <  i  cimulom  e  r«rMi 
Torri  degli  aoi  nostri  "— 

This  was  recitative :  then  followed — 

**Ma  la  gloria  non  vdo  **— 
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a  mournful  melody,  a  lyhthmic  plaint.  After  this  came  a  climax  of 
devout  triumph — passing  from  the  subdued  adoration  of  a  happy 
Andante  in  the  words — 

"  BeatUHmi  vci, 
Che  offri$U  U  petto  aUe  ncrnidU  Umm 
Per  amor  di  oortei  dualaolvi  diede"— 

to  the  joyous  outburst  of  an  exultant  Allegro  in — 

"Oik viva,  ckviva: 
Beatietimivoi 
Menire  nel  momfo  ti/avdLi  o  terivo." 

When  she  had  ended,  Elesmer  said  after  a  moment — 

''  That  is  Joseph  Leo's  music.*' 

^'  Yes,  he  was  my  last  master — at  Vienna :  so  fierce  and  so  good,' 
said  Mirah,  with  a  melancholy  smile.  *'  He  prophesied  that  my 
voice  would  not  do  for  the  stage.    And  he  was  right" 

**  Ccmtinue,  if  you  please,"  said  Klesmer,  putting  out  his  lips  and 
shaking  his  lon^;  fini^ers.  while  he  went  on  with  a  smothered  articu- 
lation quite  unintelligible  to  the  audience. 

The  three  girls  detested  him  unanimously  for  not  saying  one 
word  of  praise.    Mrs  Meyrick  was  a  little  alarmed. 

Mirah,  simply  bent  on  doing  what  Elesmer  desired,  and  imagining 
that  he  woula  now  like  to  hear  her  sing  some  German,  went  through 
Prince  Badzivill's  music  to  Gretchen's  songs  in  the  Faust,  one  after 
the  other,  without  any  interrogatory  pause.  When  she  had  finished 
he  rose  and  walked  to  the  extremity  of  the  small  spu^e  at  command, 
then  walked  back  to  the  piano,  where  Mirah  had  risen  from  her  seat 
and  stood  looking  towards  him  with  her  little  hands  crossed  before 
her,  meekly  awaiting  jud^ent ;  then  with  a  sudden  unknitting  of 
his  brow  and  with  oeaming  eyes,  he  put  out  his  hand  and  said 
abruptly,  **  Let  us  shake  hands:  you  are  a  musician." 

Mab  felt  herself  beginning  to  cry,  and  all  the  three  girls  held 
Ellesmer  adorable.    Mra  Meyrick  took  a  long  breath. 

But  straightway  the  frown  came  again,  the  long  hand,  back  upper- 
most, was  stretched  out  in  quite  a  different  sense  to  touch  with 
finger-tip  the  back  of  Mirah's,  and  with  protruded  lip  he  said — 

'*  Not  for  ereat  tasks.  No  high  roofs.  We  are  no  skylarks.  We 
must  be  moaest"  Klesmer  paused  here.  And  Mab  ceaised  to  think 
him  adorable :  '  as  if  Mirah  had  shown  the  least  sign  of  conceit  I ' 

Mirah  was  silent,  knowing  that  there  was  a  specific  opinion  to  be 
waited  for,  and  Klesmer  presently  went  on — 

"  I  would  not  advise— I  woiJd  not  further  your  sindng  in  any 
larger  space  than  a  private  drawing-roouL  But  you  wiQ  ao  there. 
And  here  in  London  that  is  one  of  the  best  careers  open.  Lessons 
will  follow.  Will  you  come  and  sing  at  a  private  concert  at  my 
house  on  Wednesday  i " 

"  Oh,  I  shall  be  grateful,"  said  Mirah,  putting  her  hands  together 
devoutly.    ''  I  womd  rather  get  my  bread  in  that  way  than  by  any- 
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thing  more  public.  I  will  try  to  improve.  What  should  I  work  at 
most?*' 

Klesmer  made  a  preliminary  answer  in  noises  which  sounded 
like  words  bitten  in  two  and  swallowed  before  they  were  half  out, 
shaking  his  fingers  the  while,  before  he  said,  quite  distinctly,  ''I 
shall  introduce  you  to  Astorga :  he  is  the  foster-father  of  cood  sing- 
ing and  will  give  you  advice.^  Then  addressing  Mrs  ^^yrick,  he 
added,  '*  Mrs  lOesmer  will  cidl  before  Wednesday,  with  your  per- 
nussion.*' 

**  We  shall  feel  that  to  be  a  jpreat  kindness,''  said  Mrs  Meyrick. 

''You  will  sing  to  her,"  said  Klesmer,  turning  again  to  Mirah. 
"  She  is  a  thorough  musician,  and  has  a  soul  with  more  ears  to  it 
than  you  will  often  get  in  a  musician.  Your  singing  will  satisfy 
her: — 

Vor  den  Wlssenden  ilch  sfcellen'*- 

You  know  the  rest  1 " 

"  *  aicher  iat'0  in  alien  FUlen/  " 

said  Mirah,  promptly.  And  EHesmer  saying,  "  Schon  !  *'  put  out  his 
hand  again  as  a  good-bye. 

He  had  certainly  chosen  the  most  delicate  war  of  praising  Mirah, 
and  the  Meyrick  ^irls  had  now  given  him  all  their  esteem.  But 
imajgjne  Mab's  feebng  when,  suddenly  fixii^  his  eyes  on  her,  he  said 
decisively,  ^  That  young  lady  is  musical,  i  see  ! "  She  was  a  mere 
blush  and  sense  of  scorching. 

**  Yes,''  said  Mirah  on  her  behalf.    ''  And  she  has  a  touch." 

**  Oh  please.  Mirah — a  scramble,  not  a  touch,"  said  Mab,  in  anguish, 
with  a  horrible  fear  of  what  the  next  thing  might  be :  this  dreadfully 
divining  personage — evidently  Satan  in  grey  trousers — might  order 
her  to  sit  down  to  the  piano,  and  her  heart  was  like  molten  wax  in 
the  midst  of  her.  But  this  was  cheap  payment  for  her  amazed 
joy  when  Klesmer  said  benicnantly,  turning  to  Mrs  Meyrick, 
''  Will  she  like  to  accompany  Miss  Lapidoth  and  hear  the  music 
on  Wednesday  ? " 

''There  could  hardly  be  a  greater  pleasure  for  her,"  said  Mrs 
Meyfick.    ''She  will  be  most  glad  and  grateful." 

Thereupon  Klesmer  bowed  round  to  the  three  sisters  more  grandly 
than  they  had  ever  been  bowed  to  before.  Altogether  it  was  an 
amusing  picture — the  little  room  with  so  much  of  its  diagonal  taken 
up  in  IClesmer's  magnificent  bend  to  the  small  feminine  figures  like 
imaces  a  little  less  than  life-size,  the  grave  Holbein  faces  on  the 
walk,  as  many  as  were  not  otherwise  occupied,  looking  hard  at  this 
straneer  who  by  his  face  seemed  a  dignified  contemporary  of  their 
own,  but  whose  garments  seemed  a  deplorable  mockery  of  tne  human 
form. 

Mrs  Meyrick  could  not  help  going  out  of  the  room  with  Klesmer 
and  closing  the  door  behind  her.  He  understood  her,  and  said  with 
a  frowning  nod — 
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'^  She  will  do :  if  ehe  doesn't  attempt  too  much  and  her  voioe  holds 
out,  she  can  make  an  income.  I  know  that  is  the  ffreat  point: 
Deionda  told  me.  You  are  taking  care  of  her.  She  looks  like  a 
good  girU' 

^  She  is  an  anffel,"  said  the  warm-hearted  woman. 

"  No/'  said  Eksmer,  with  a  playful  nod ;  "  she  is  a  pretty  Jewess: 
the  angels  must  not  get  the  credit  of  her.  But  I  think  she  has 
found  a  guardian  angel,"  he  ended,  bowing  himself  out  in  this 
amiable  way. 

The  four  young  creatures  had  looked  at  each  other  mutely  till 
the  door  banged  and  Mrs  Mevrick  re-entered.  Then  there  was  an 
explosion.  Mab  clapped  her  hands  and  danced  eveiywhere  incon- 
veniently; Mrs  Meynck  Idssed  Mirah  and  blessed  her;  Amy  said 
emphatically,  "We  can  never  get  her  a  new  dress  before  Wed- 
needay ! "  and  Kate  exclaimed,  **  Thank  heaven  my  table  is  not 
knocked  over ! " 

Mirah  had  reseated  herself  on  the  music-stool  without  sneaking, 
and  the  tears  were  rolling  down  her  cheeks  as  she  lookea  at  her 
friends. 

''Now,  now,  Mab!**  said  Mrs  Meyrick;  "come  and  sit  down 
reasonablv  ana  let  us  talk." 

"  Yes,  let  us  talk,*'  said  Mab,  cordially,  coming  back  to  her  low 
seat  and  caressing  her  knees.  "  I  am  b^inning  to  feel  laige  again. 
Hans  said  he  was  coming  this  afternoon.  I  wish  he  had  Men  nere 
— only  there  would  have  been  no  room  for  him.  Mirah,  what  are 
you  looking  sad  for  t " 

"  I  am  too  happy,"  said  Mirah.  "  1  feel  so  full  of  gratitude  to  you 
all ;  and  he  was  so  venr  kind." 

"Yes,  at  last,"  said  Mab,  sharply.  ''But  he  might  have  said 
something  encoura^;ing  sooner.  I  thought  him  drcadfuUv  uglv 
when  he  sat  frowmnff,  and  only  said,  '  (^tinue.'  I  hated  him  all 
the  long  way  from  tne  top  of  his  hair  to  the  toe  of  his  polished 
boot." 

"  Nonsense,  Mab ;  he  has  a  splendid  profile,"  said  Kate. 

*^Now,  but  not  then,  I  cannot  bear  people  to  keep  their  miuds 
bottled  up  for  the  sake  of  letting  them  off  with  a  pop.  They  seem 
to  grudge  making  you  happy  unless  they  can  make  you  miserable 
beforehand.  However,  I  loigive  him  everything,"  said  Mab,  with 
a  magnanimous  air,  "  because  he  has  invited  me.  I  wonder  why 
he  fixed  on  me  as  the  musical  one?  Was  it  because  I  have  a  bulg- 
ing forehead,  ma,  and  peep  from  under  it  like  a  newt  from  under 
a  stone." 

"  It  was  your  way  of  listening  to  the  singing,  child,"  said  Mrs 
Meyrick.  "He  has  magic  spectacles  and  sees  everything  through 
them,  depend  upon  it.  But  what  was  that  German  quoUtion  you 
were  so  Kady  with,  Mirah— you  learned  puss  ?" 

."  Oh,  that  was  not  learning,"  said  Miran,  her  tearful  face  breaking 
into  an  amused  smile.    "  I  said  it  so  many  times  for  a  lesson.    It 
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means  that  it  is  safer  to  do  anything — sinking  or  anything  else — 
before  those  who  know  and  understand  all  about  it«" 

''  That  was  why  you  were  not  one  bit  frightened,  I  suppoBe,"  said 
Amy.  ^  But  now,  what  we  have  to  talk  a^ut  is  a  dress  tor  you  on 
Wednesday.** 

*'  I  don't  want  anything  better  than  this  black  merino,"  said  Mirah, 
rising  to  show  the  effect.  "  Some  white  gloves  and  some  new  hot- 
tines"    She  put  out  her  little  foot,  clad  in  the  famous  felt  slipper. 

"  There  comes  Hans/*  said  Mrs  Meyrick.  "  Stand  still,  and  let  us 
hear  what  he  says  about  the  dress.  Artists  are  the  best  x>eople  to 
consult  about  such  things." 

**  You  don't  consult  me,  ma^"  said  Kate,  lifUne  up  her  eyebrow 
with  a  playful  complainingness.  ^'I  notice  momers  are  like  the 
people  I  deal  with — ^the  gir&  doings  are  always  priced  low." 

<<  My  dear  child,  the  boys  are  such  a  trouble — ^we  could  never  put 
up  with  them,  if  we  didn't  make  believe  theywere  worth  more," 
said  Mrs  Meyrick,  just  as  her  boy  entered.  "Hans,  we  want  your 
opinion  about  Milan's  dress.  A  great  event  has  happened.  Klesmer 
has  been  here,  and  she  is  goins  to  sing  at  his  house  on  Wednesday 
among  grand  people.    She  thinJKs  this  dress  will  do." 

"  I^t  me  see,*^  said  Hans.  Mirah  in  her  childlike  way  turned 
towards  him  to  be  looked  at ;  and  he,  going  to  a  little  further  dis- 
tance, knelt  with  one  knee  on  a  hassock  to  survey  her. 
'  "  This  would  be  thought  a  very  good  stage-dress  for  me,"  she  said. 
])leadiDgly,  *'  in  a  part  where  I  was  to  come  on  as  a  poor  Jewess  ana 
fiing  to  fashionable  Christians." 

<' It  would  be  effective,"  said  Hans,  with  a  considering  air ;  ''it 
would  stand  out  well  among  the  fashionable  ckiffonsJ* 

**  But  you  oucht  not  to  claim  all  the  poverty  on  your  side,  Mirah," 
said  Amy.  ''  There  are  plenty  of  poor  Christians  and  dreadfully  ridi 
Jews  and  fashionably  Jewesses." 

''  I  didn't  mean  any  harm,"  said  Mirah.  "  Only  I  have  been  used 
to  thinking  about  my  dress  for  parts  in  plays.  And  I  almost  always 
had  a  part  with  a  plain  dress." 

*^  That  makes  me  think  it  questionable,"  said  Hans,  who  had  sud- 
denly become  as  fastidious  and  conventional  on  this  occasion  as  he 
had  thought  Deronda  w^  apropos  of  the  Berenice-pictures.  ''  It 
looks  a  little  too  theatrical.  We  must  not  make  you  a  Hile  of  the 
poor  Jewess— or  of  being  a  Jewess  at  alL"  Hans  had  a  secret  desire 
to  neutralise  the  Jewess  in  private  life,  which  he  was  in  danger  of 
not  keeping  secret. 

"  But  it  18  what  I  am  reallv.  I  am  not  pretending  anything.  I 
shall  never  be  anything  eke,'^  said  Mirah.  ''  I  always  feel  myself  a 
Jewess." 

**  But  we  can't  feel  that  about  you,"  said  Hans,  with  a  devout 
look.  ''  What  does  it  signify  whether  a  perfect  woman  is  a  Jewess 
or  not  1" 

'*  That  is  your  kind  way  of  praising  me ;  I  never  was  praised  so 
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before/'  said  Mirah,  with  a  smiley  which  was  rather  maddening  to 
Hans  and  made  him  feel  still  more  of  a  cosmopolitan. 

<<  People  don't  think  of  me  as  a  British  Christian,"  he  said,  his  face 
creasing  merrily.  "  They  think  of  me  as  an  imperfectly  handsome 
young  man  and  an  unpronusing  painter." 

''  But  YOU  are  wandering  from  the  dress/'  said  Amy.  '*  If  that 
will  not  do,  how  are  we  to  get  another  before  Wednesclay  ?  and  to- 
morrow Sunday  1 " 

'*  Indeed  this  will  do,"  said  Mirah,  entreatingly.  "  It  is  all  real, 
you  know,"  here  she  looked  at  Hans — **  even  if  it  seemed  theatrical, 
roor  Berenice  sitting  on  the  ruins — any  one  might  say  that  was  the- 
atrical, but  I  know  uiat  is  iust  what  she  would  do." 

'^  I  am  a  scoundrel,"  said.  Hans,  overcome  by  this  misplaced  trust 
**  That  is  my  invention.  Nobodv  knows  that  she  did  that.  Shall 
you  forgive  me  for  not  saying  so  before  1 " 

«  Oh  yes,"  said  Mirah,  (uter  a  momentary  pause  of  surprise.  "  You 
knew  it  was  what  she  would  be  sure  to  do  —  a  Jewess  who  had  not 
been  faithful — who  had  done  what  she  did  and  was  penitent  She 
could  have  no  joy  but  to  afflict  herself ;  and  where  else  would  she 
go  1  I  think  it  is  very  beautiful  that  you  should  enter  so  into  what 
a  Jewess  would  feeL" 

''  The  Jewesses  of  that  time  sat  on  ruins,"  said  Hans,  starting  up 
with  a  sense  of  being  checkmated.  "  That  mak^s  them  convenient 
for  pictures." 

"But  the  dress — the  dress,"  said  Amy;  "is  it  settled  ?" 

"  Yes ;  is  it  not  ? "  said  Mirah,  looking  doubtfully  at  Mrs  Meyrick, 
who  in  her  turn  looked  up  at  her  son,  and  said,  "  What  do  you  think, 
Hans?" 

'^  That  dress  will  not  do,"  said  Hans,  decisively.  "  She  is  not  going 
to  sit  on  ruins.  You  must  jump  into  a  cab  with  her,  little  mother, 
and  go  to  Regent  Street  If  a  plenty  of  time  to  get  anything  vou 
like — a  black  sOk  dress  such  as  ladies  wear.  She  must  not  be  taken 
for  an  object  of  charity.  She  has  talents  to  make  people  indebted  to 
her." 

"  I  think  it  is  what  Mr  Deronda  woidd  like — for  her  to  have  a 
handsome  dress,"  said  Mrs  Meyrick,  deliberating. 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  said  Hans,  with  some  sharpness.  "  You  may 
take  my  word  for  what  a  gentleman  would  feel." 

« I  wish  to  do  what  Mr  Deronda  would  like  me  to  do,"  said  Mirah, 
gravely,  seeing  that  Mrs  Meyrick  looked  towards  her;  and  Hans, 
turning  on  his  heel,  went  to  Kate's  table  and  took  up  one  of  her 
drawings  as  if  his  interest  needed  a  new  direction. 

'^ Shouldn't  you  like  to  make  a  study  of  Elesmer^s  head,  Hans?" 
said  Kate.    "  I  suppose  you  have  often  seen  him  ? " 

"  Seen  him ! "  exclaimed  Hans,  immediately  throwing  back  his 
head  and  mane,  seating  himself  at  the  piano  and  looking  round  him 
as  if  he  were  surveying  an  amphitheatre,  while  he  held  his  fingera 
down  perpendicularly  towards  the  keys.    But  then  in  another  instant 
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he  wheeled  round  on  the  stool,  looked  at  Mirah  and  said,  half 
timidly — ^'^ Perhaps  you  don't  like  this  mimicry;  you  must  always 
stop  my  nonsense  when  you  don't  like  it" 

Mirah  had  been  smiling  at  the  swiftly-made  image,  and  she  smiled 
stilly  but  with  a  touch  of  something  else  than  amusement,  as  she 
said — ^^  Thank  you.  But  you  have  never  done  anything  I  did  not 
like.  I  hardly  think  he  could,  belonging  to  you,"  she  added,  looking 
at  Mrs  Meyrick. 

In  this  way  Hans  ^t  food  for  his  hope.  How  could  the  rose  help 
it  when  several  bees  m  succession  took  its  sweet  odour  as  a  sign  of 
personal  attachment  7 


CHAPTEE   XL. 

"  Within  the  soul  a  faculty  abides. 
That  with  Interpositions,  which  would  hide 
And  darlcen,  so  can  deal,  that  they  become 
ContinRenciea  of  pomp ;  and  serve  to  exalt 
Her  native  brightness,  as  the  ample  moon. 
In  the  deep  stillnesa  of  a  summer  even, 
Rising  behind  a  thick  and  lofty  grove, 
Bums,  like  an  unoonsuming  fire  of  light. 
In  the  green  trees ;  and,  Undlfng  on  iJl  sides 
Their  leafy  umbrage,  tains  the  dusky  Tell 
Into  a  substance  glorious  as  her  own. 
Tea,  with  her  own  incorporated,  by  power 
Capadoua  and  serene." 

— WoBoewoATH:  Ewursion,  B.  IV. 

Deronda  came  out  of  the  narrow  house  at  Chelsea  in  a  frame  of 
mind  that  made  him  lone  for  some  eood  bodily  exercise  to  carry  off 
what  he  was  himself  incSned  to  call  the  fumes  of  his  temper.  He 
was  goin^  towards  the  city,  and  the  sisht  of  the  Chelsea  Stairs  with 
the  waitmg  boats  at  once  determined  him  to  avoid  the  irritating 
inaction  of  being  driven  in  a  cab,  by  calling  a  wheny  and  taking 
an  oar. 

His  errand  was  to  go  to  Ram's  book-shop,  where  he  had  yesterday 
arrived  too  late  for  Mordecai's  mid-day  watch,  and  had  been  told 
that  he  invariably  came  there  again  between  five  and  six.  Some 
further  acquaintance  with  this  remarkable  inmate  of  the  Cohens  was 
particularly  desired  bv  Deronda  as  a  preliminary  to  redeeming  his 
ring :  he  wished  that  their  conversation  should  not  again  end  speedily 
wim  that  drop  of  Mordecai's  interest  which  was  like  the  removal  of 
a  drawbridge,  and  threatened  to  shut  out  any  easy  commimication  in 
future.  As  he  got  warmed  with  the  use  of  the  oar,  fixing  his  mind 
on  the  errand  Mfore  him  and  the  ends  he  wanted  to  achieve  on 
Mirah's  account,  he  experienced,  as  was  wont  with  him,  a  quick 
change  of  mental  light,  shifting  his  point  of  view  to  that  or  the 
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person  whom  he  had  been  thinking  of  hitherto  chiefly  as  Bervieeable 
to  his  own  purposes,  and  was  inclined  to  tannt  himself  with  being  not 
much  better  than  an  enlisting  sergeant,  who  never  troubles  himself 
with  the  drama  that  brings  him  the  needful  recruits. 

''I  suppose  if  I  got  from  this  man  the  information  I  am  mofit 
anxious  about,"  thought  Deronda,  "  I  should  be  contented  enough  if 
he  felt  no  disposition  to  tell  me  more  of  himself,  or  why  he  seemed 
to  have  some  expectation  from  me  which  was  disappointed.  The 
sort  of  curiosity  ne  stirs  would  die  out ;  and  yet  it  might  be  that  he 
had  neared  and  parted  as  one  can  imagine  two  ships  doing,  each 
freighted  with  an  exUe  who  would  have  recognised  the  other  if  the 
two  could  have  looked  out  face  to  face.  Not  that  there  is  any  like- 
lihood of  a  peculiar  tie  between  me  and  this  poor  fellow,  whose 
voyage,  I  fancy,  must  soon  be  over.  But  I  wonder  whether  there 
is  much  of  tnat  momentous  mutual  missing  between  people  who 
interdiange  blank  looks,  or  even  long  for  one  another^s  absence  in  a 
crowded  place.  However,  one  makes  one's  self  chances  of  missing 
by  going  on  the  recruiting-sergeant's  plan.** 

When  the  wherry  was  approaching  Blackfriars  Bridge,  where 
Deronda  meant  to  land,  it  was  half-past  four,  and  the  grey  day  was 
dying  gloriously,  its  western  clouds  all  broken  into  narrowing  purple 
strata  oefore  a  wide-spreading  saffron  clearness,  which  in  the  uy 
had  a  monumental  calm,  but  on  the  river,  with  its  chanffing  objects, 
was  reflected  as  a  luminous  movement,  the  alternate  flasn  of  ripples 
or  currents,  the  sudden  glow  of  the  brown  sail,  the  passage  of  Uden 
baiges  from  blackness  into  colour,  making  an  active  response  to  that 
brooding  gloiy. 

Feeling  well  heated  by  this  time,  Deronda  gave  up  the  oar  and 
drew  over  him  again  his  Inverness  cape.  As  he  lifted  up  his  head 
while  fastening  the  topmost  button,  his  eyes  caught  a  well-remem- 
l)ered  fiace  lookine  towards  him  over  the  parapet  of  the  bridge — 
brought  out  by  tne  western  light  into  startling  distinctness  and 
brilliancy — an  illuminated  type  of  bodily  emaciation  and  spiritual 
eagerness.  It  was  the  face  of  Mordecai,  who  also,  in  his  watch 
towards  the  west,  had  caught  sight  of  the  advancing  boat,  and  had 
kept  it  fast  within  his  ffaze,  at  first  simply  because  it  was  advancing, 
then  with  a  recovery  of  impressions  that  made  him  qjuiver  aa  with  a 

Eresentiment,  till  at  last  the  nearins  figure  lifted  up  its  face  towards 
im — ^the  face  of  his  visions — ana  then  immediately,  with  white 
uplifted  hand,  beckoned  again  and  again. 

For  Deronda,  anxious  that  Mordecai  should  recognise  and  await 
him,  had  lost  no  time  before  signalling,  and  the  answer  came  straight- 
way. Mordecai  lifted  his  cap  and  waved  it — feeling  in  that  moment 
that  his  inward  prophecy  was  fulfilled.  Obstacles,  incongruities,  all 
melted  into  the  sense  of  completion  with  which  his  soul  was  flooded 
by  this  outward  satisfaction  of  his  longing.  His  exultation  was  not 
widely  different  from  that  of  the  experimenter,  bending  over  the  first 
stirrings  of  change  that  correspond  to  what  in  ^e  fervour  of  con- 
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centrated  jprevision  his  thought  has  foreshadowed.  The  prefigured 
friend  had  come  from  the  golden  bac)mx)und,  and  had  signalkd  to 
him :  this  actually  was :  the  rest  was  to  be. 

In  three  minutes  Deronda  had  landed,  had  paid  his  boatman,  and 
was  joining  Mordecai,  whose  instinct  it  was  to  stand  perfectly  still 
and  wait  for  him. 

**  I  was  very  glad  to  see  you  standing  here."  said  Deronda,  "  for  I 
was  intending  to  go  on  to  the  book-shop  and  look  for  you  again.  I 
was  there  yesterday — perhaps  they  mentioned  it  to  you  ?  ** 

"  Yes,"  said  Mordecai ;  "  that  was  the  reason  I  came  to  the 
bridge." 

This  answer,  made  with  simple  graviir,  was  startlingly  mysterious 
to  Deronda.  Were  the  peculiarities  of  this  man  really  associated 
with  any  sort  of  mental  alienation,  according  to  Cohen^s  hint  ? 

''You  knew  nothing  of  my  being  at  Chelsea?"  he  said  after  a 
moment. 

"  No :  but  I  expected  you  to  come  down  the  river.  I  have  been 
waiting  for  you  these  five  years."  Mordecai's  deep-sunk  eyes  were 
filxed  on  those  of  the  friend  who  had  at  last  arrived,  with  a  look  of 
affectionate  dependence,  at  once  pathetic  and  solemn.  Deronda's 
sensitiveness  was  not  the  less  responsive  because  he  could  not  but 
believe  that  this  strangely-disclosed  relation  was  founded  on  an 
illusion. 

"  It  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  me  if  I  can  be  of  any  real  use  to  you,** 
he  answered  very  earnestly.  '*  Shall  we  get  into  a  cab  and  drive  to 
— ^wherever  you  wish  to  go  ?  You  have  probably  had  walking 
enough  with  your  short  breath." 

**  Let  us  go  to  the  book-shop.  It  will  soon  be  time  for  me  to  be 
there.  But  now  look  up  the  river,"  said  Mordecai,  turning  again 
towmrds  it  and  speaking  in  undertones  of  what  may  be  called  an 
excited  calm — so  absorbed  by  a  sense  of  fulfilment  that  he  was  con- 
scious of  no  barrier  to  a  complete  understanding  between  him  and 
Deronda.  ''See  the  sky,  how  it  is  slowly  fading.  I  have  always 
loved  this  bridge :  I  stood  on  it  when  I  was  a  Uttle  boy.  It  is  a 
meeting-place  for  the  spiritual  messengers.  I£  is  true — what  the 
Masters  said — that  each  order  of  things  has  its  angel:  that  means 
the  full  message  of  each  from  what  is  uar.  Here  I  nave  listened  to 
the  messages  of  earth  and  sky ;  when  I  was  stronger  I  used  to  stay 
and  watch  for  the  stars  in  tne  deep  heavens.  But  this  time  just 
about  sunset  was  always  what  I  loved  best.  It  has  sunk  into  me 
and  dwelt  with  me — fading,  slowly  feuiing :  it  was  my  own  decline : 
it  paused — it  waited,  till  at  last  it  brought  me  my  new  life — ^my  new 
self — who  will  live  when  this  breath  is  all  breathed  out." 

Deronda  did  not  speak.  He  felt  himself  strangely  wrought  upon. 
The  first-prompted  suspicion  that  Mordecai  might  be  liable  to  nal- 
lucinations  of  thought---might  have  become  a  monomaniac  on  some 
subject  which  had  given  too  severe  a  strain  to  his  diseased  organism 
—gave  way  to  a  more  submissive  expectancy.    His  nature  was  too 
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large,  too  ready  to  conceive  regions  beyond  his  own  experience,  to 
rest  at  once  in  the  easy  explanation,  '^madness,"  whenever  a  con- 
sciousness showed  some  fulness  and  conviction  where  his  own  was 
blank.  It  accorded  with  his  habitual  disposition  that  he  should 
meet  rather  than  resist  any  claim  on  him  in  the  shape  of  anothei^s 
need;  and  this  claim  brought  with  it  a  sense  of  solemnity  which 
seemed  a  radiation  from  Mordecai,  as  utterly  nullifying  his  outward 
povertv  and  lifting  him  into  authority  as  if  he  had  been  that  preter- 
natural guide  seen  in  the  universal  leeend,  who  suddenly  drops  his 
mean  disguise  and  stands  a  manifest  Power.  That  impression  was 
the  more  sanctioned  bv  a  sort  of  resolved  quietude  which  the  per- 
suasion of  fulfilment  had.  produced  in  Moraecai's  manner.  After 
they  had  stood  a  moment  m  silence  he  said,  '*  Let  us  go  now ; "  and 
when  they  were  walking  he  added,  '<  We  will  get  down  at  the  end  of 
the  street  and  walk  to  the  shop.  You  can  look  at  the  books,  and  Mr 
Ram  will  be  going  away  directly  and  leave  us  alone." 

It  seemed  tnat  this  enthusiast  was  Just  as  cautious,  just  as  much 
alive  to  judgments  in  other  minds  as  if  he  had  been  that  antipole  of 
all  enthusiasm  called  **  a  man  of  the  world." 

While  they  were  rattling  alon^  in  the  cab,  Mirah  was  stiU  present 
with  Deronda  in  the  midst  of  this  Strang  experience,  but  he  foresaw 
that  the  course  of  conversation  would  oe  determined  by  Mordecai. 
not  by  himself:  he  was  no  longer  confident  what  questions  he  should 
be  able  to  ask ;  and  with  a  reaction  on  his  own  mood,  he  inwardly 
said,  '*  I  suppose  I  am  in  a  state  of  complete  superstition,  just  as  if 
I  were  awaiting  the  destiny  that  could  interpret  the  oracle.  But 
some  strong  relation  there  must  be  between  me  and  this  man,  since 
he  feels  it  strongly.  Qieat  heaven !  what  relation  has  proved  itself 
more  potent  in  the  world  than  faith  even  when  mistaken — than 
expectation  even  when  perpetually  disappointed?  Is  my  side  of 
the  relation  to  be  disappointing  or  fulfilling? — ^well,  if  it  is  ever 
possible  for  me  to  fulfil,  1  wiU  not  disappoint." 

In  ten  minutes  the  two  men,  with  as  intense  a  consciousness  as  if 
they  had  been  two  undeclared  lovers,  felt  themselves  alone  in  the 
small  gas-L't  book-shop  and  turned  face  to  face,  each  baring  his  head 
from  an  instinctive  feeling  that  they  wished  to  see  each  other  fully. 
Mordecai  came  forward  to  lean  his  back  against  the  little  counter, 
while  Deronda  stood  against  the  opposite  widl  hardly  more  than  four 
feet  off.  I  wish  I  could  perpetuate  those  two  faces,  as  Titian's  "  Trib- 
ute Money"  has  perpetuated  two  types  presenting  another  sort 
of  contrast.  Imagme — we  all  of  us  can — ^the  pathetic  stamp  of  con- 
sumption with  its  brilliancy  of  glance  to  whicn  the  sharply-defined 
structure  of  features,  reminding  one  of  a  forsaken  temple,  give  already 
a  far-off  look  as  of  one  getting  unwillingly  out  of  reacn  ;  and  imagine 
it  on  a  Jewish  face  naturally  accentuated  for  the  expression  of  an 
eager  mind — the  fece  of  a  man  little  above  thirty,  but  with  that  age 
upon  it  which  belongs  to  time  lengthened  by  suffering,  the  hair  and 
beard  still  black  throwing  out  the  yellow  pallor  of  the  skin,  the  dif- 
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ficult  breathing  giving  more  decided  marking  to  the  mobile  nostril, 
the  wasted  yellow  hands  conspicuous  on  the  folded  arms  :  then  give 
to  the  yearning  consumptive  glance  something  of  the  slowly  dying 
mothers  look  when  her  one  loved  son  visits  her  bedside,  and  the 
flickering  power  of  gladness  leaps  out  as  she  says,  "  My  boy !'' — for 
the  sense  of  spiritutd  perpetuation  in  another  resembles  that  mater- 
nal transference  of  self: 

Seeing  such  a  portrait  you  would  see  Mordecai.  And  opposite  to 
him  was  a  face  not  more  distinctively  oriental  than  many  a  type  seen 
among  what  we  call  the  Latin  races  :  rich  in  youthful  health,  and 
with  a  forcible  masculine  gravity  in  its  repose,  that  gave  the  value  of 
judgment  to  the  reverence  with  which  he  met  the  gaze  of  this  mys- 
terious son  of  poverty  who  claimed  him  as  a  long-expected  friend. 
The  more  exquisite  quality  of  Deronda*s  nature — that  keenly  percep- 
tive sympathetic  emotiveness  which  ran  along  with  his  speculative 
tendency — was  never  more  thoroughly  tested.  He  felt  nothing  that 
could  be  called  belief  in  the  validity  of  Mordecai's  impressions  con- 
cerning him  or  in  the  probability  of  any  greatly  effective  issue  :  what 
he  felt  was  a  profound  sensibility  to  a  cry  from  the  depths  of  another 
soul ;  and  accompanying  that,  the  summons  to  be  receptive  instead 
of  superciliously  prejudging.  Receptiveuess  is  a  rare  and  massive 
power,  like  fortitude ;  and  this  state  of  mind  now  gave  Deronda's 
utce  its  utmost  expression  of  calm  benignant  force — an  expression 
which  nourished  Mordecai's  confidence  and  made  an  open  way  before 
him.    He  began  to  speak. 

**  You  cannot  know  what  has  guided  me  to  you  and  brought  us 
together  at  this  moment.    You  are  wondering." 

**  I  am  not  impatient,'*  said  Deronda.  '<  1  am  ready  to  listen  to 
whatever  you  may  wish  to  disclose." 

"  You  see  some  of  the  reasons  why  I  needed  you,**  said  Moidecai, 
speaking  quietly,  as  if  he  wished  to  reserve  his  strength.  **  You  see 
tnat  I  am  dying.  You  see  that  I  am  as  one  shut  up  behind  bars  by 
the  wayside,  who  if  he  spoke  to  any  would  be  met  only  by  heaa- 
shaking  and  pity.  The  day  is  closing — the  light  is  fading — soon  we 
should  not  have  been  able  to  discern  each  other.  But  you  have  come 
in  time." 

^  I  rejoice  that  I  am  come  in  time,"  said  Deronda,  feelingly.  He 
would  not  say,  "  I  hope  you  are  not  mistaken  in  me," — the  very  word 
'^  mistaken,"  he  thought,  would  be  a  cruelty  at  that  moment. 

"  But  the  hidden  reasons  why  I  need  you  began  afar  off,"  said  Mor- 
decai ;  "  began  in  my  early  years  when  I  was  studying  in  another 
land.  Then  ideas,  beloved  ideas,  came  to  me,  because  I  was  a  Jew. 
They  were  a  trust  to  fulfil,  because  I  was  a  Jew.  They  were  an  in- 
spiration, because  I  was  a  Jew,  and  felt  the  heart  of  my  race  beating 
within  me.  They  were  my  life  ;  I  was  not  fully  bom  till  then.  I 
counted  this  heart,  and  this  breath,  and  this  n^ht  hand " — Morde- 
cai had  pathetically  pressed  his  hand  against  his  breast,  and  then 
stretchea  its  wasted  fingers  out  before  him — *'  I  counted  my  sleep  and 
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my  waking,  and  the  work  I  fed  my  body  with,  and  the  sights  that  fed 
my  eyes— 3  counted  them  but  as  fuel  to  the  divine  fiame.  But  I  had 
done  as  one  who  wanders  and  engraves  his  thought  in  rocky  solitudes, 
and  before  I  could  change  mv  course  came  care  and  labour  and  dis- 
ease, and  blocked  the  way  before  me,  and  bound  me  with  the  iron 
that  eats  itself  into  the  soul.  Then  I  said,  ^  How  shall  I  save  the 
life  within  me  from  being  stitted  with  tliis  stifled  breath  ? ' " 

Mordecai  paused  to  rest  that  poor  breath  which  had  been  taxed  bv 
the  rising  excitement  of  his  speech.  And  also  he  wished  to  check 
that  excitement.  Deronda  dared  not  speak  :  the  veiy  silence  in  the 
narrow  space  seemed  alive  with  mincled  awe  and  compassion  before 
this  struggling  fervour.    And  presenuy  Mordecai  went  on— 

''But  you  may  misunderstand  me.  I  speak  not  as  an  ignorant 
dreamer — as  one  bred  up  in  the  inland  valleys,  thinking  ancient 
thoughts  anew  and  not  knowing  them  ancient,  never  having  stood  by 
the  great  waters  where  the  world's  knowledge  passes  to  and  fro.  Eng- 
lish is  my  mother-tongue,  England  is  the  native  land  of  this  body, 
which  is  but  as  a  breaking  pot  of  earth  aroimd  the  fruit-bearing  tree, 
whose  seed  might  make  the  desert  rejoice.  But  my  true  life  was 
nourish^  in  Holland,  at  the  feet  of  my  mother^s  brother,  a  Rabbi 
skilled  in  special  learning  ;  and  when  he  died  I  went  to  Hamburg  to 
study,  and  afterwards  to  Gottingen,  that  I  might  take  a  larger  out- 
look on  my  people,  and  on  the  Gentile  world,  and  drink  knowledge 
at  all  sources.  I  was  a  youth ;  I  felt  free  ;  I  saw  our  chief  seats  in 
Germany ;  I  was  not  then  in  utter  poverty.  And  I  had  possesseil 
myself  of  a  handicraft.  For  I  said,  I  care  not  if  my  lot  be  as  that 
of  Joshua  ben  Chananja:  after  the  last  destruction  he  earned  his 
bread  by  making  needles,  but  in  his  youth  he  had  been  a  sinser  on 
the  steps  of  the  Temple,  and  had  a*^  memorv  of  what  was,  before 
the  elory  departed.  I  said,  let  my  body  dwell  in  poverty,  and  my 
hancU  be  as  the  hands  of  the  toiler ;  but  let  my  soiu  be  as  a  temple 
of  remembrance  where  the  treasures  of  knowledge  enter  and  the 
inner  sanctuary  is  hope.  I  knew  what  I  chose.  They  said, '  He 
feeds  himself  on  visions,*  and  I  denied  not ;  for  visions  are  the  crea- 
tors and  feeders  of  the  world.  I  see,  I  measure  the  world  as  it  is, 
which  the  vision  will  create  anew.  You  are  not  listening  to  one  who 
raves  aloof  from  the  lives  of  his  fellows/' 

Mordecai  paused,  and  Deronda,  feeling  that  the  pause  was  expec- 
tant, said,  ''Do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that  I  was  not  inclined  to 
call  your  words  raving.  I  listen  that  I  may  know,  without  prejudg- 
ment. I  have  had  experience  which  gives  me  a  keen  interest  in  the 
story  of  a  spiritual  destiny  embrac^  willingly,  and  embraced  in 
youth." 

"  A  spiritual  destiny  embraced  willingly — in  youth  ?  "  Mordecai 
repeated  in  a  corrective  tone.  "  It  was  the  soul  fully  bom  within 
me,  and  it  came  in  my  boyhood.  It  brought  its  own  world  —  a 
mediaval  world,  where  there  were  men  who  made  the  ancient  lan- 
guage live  again  in  new  psalms  of  exile.   They  had  absorbed  the  phil- 
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ofiophj  of  the  Gentile  into  the  faith  of  the  Jew,  and  they  still  yearned 
toward  a  centre  for  our  race.  One  of  their  souk  was  bom  again 
within  me,  and  awaked  amid  the  memories  of  their  world.  It  trav- 
elled into  Spain  and  Provence  ;  it  debated  with  Aben-Ezra  ;  it  took 
ship  with  Jehuda  ha- Levi  ;  it  heard  the  roar  of  the  Crusaders  and 
the  shrieks  of  tortured  Israel.  And  when  its  dumb  tongue  was  loosed, 
it  spoke  the  speech  they  had  made  alive  with  the  new  blood  of  their 
ardour,  their  sorrow,  and  their  martyred  trust :  it  sang  with  the 
cadence  of  their  strain." 

Mordecai  paused  again,  and  then  said  in  a  loud,  hoarse  whisper — 

"  While  it  is  imprisoned  in  me,  it  will  never  learn  another." 

''Have  you  written  entirely  in  Hebrew,  then?"  said  Deronda, 
remembering  with  some  anxiety  the  former  question  as  to  his  own 
knowledge  of  that  tongue. 

''Tes — ^yes,"  said  Mordecai,  in  a  tone  of  deep  sadness;  "in  my 
youth  I  wandered  toward  that  solitude,  not  feeling  that  it  was  a 
solitude.  I  had  the  ranks  of  the  great  dead  around  me ;  die  martyrs 
gathered  and  listened.  But  soon  I  found  that  the  living  were  deaf 
to  me.  At  first  I  saw  my  life  spread  as  a  long  future :  I  said,  pait 
of  my  Jewish  heritage  is  an  unbreaking  patience;  part  is  skill  lu 
seek  diveis  methods  and  find  a  rooting-place  where  the  planters 
despair.  But  there  came  new  messengers  irom  the  Eternal.  I  had 
to  DOW  under  the  yoke  that  presses  on  the  great  multitude  bom  of 
woman :  family  troubles  called  me — I  had  to  work,  to  care,  not  for 
myself  alone.  I  was  left  solitary  again;  but  alreadv  tiie  angel  of 
death  had  turned  to  me  and  beckoned,  and  I  felt  his  skirts  con- 
tinually on  my  path.  I  loosed  not  my  effort  I  besought  hearing 
and  help.  I  spoke ;  I  went  to  men  of  our  people — to  the  rich  in 
influence  or  knowledge,  to  the  rich  in  other  wealth.  But  I  found 
none  to  listen  with  understand ing.  I  was  rebuked  for  error ;  I  was 
offered  a  small  sum  in  charity.  No  wonder.  I  looked  poor ;  I 
carried  a  bundle  of  Hebrew  manuscript  with  me  ;  I  said,  our  chief 
teachers  are  misleading  the  hope  of  our  race.  Scholar  and  merchant 
were  both  too  busy  to  listen.  Scorn  stood  as  interpreter  between  me 
and  them.  One  said,  'The  Book  of  Mormon  would  never  have 
answered  in  Hebrew  ;  and  if  you  mean  to  address  our  learned  men, 
it  is  not  likely  you  can  teach  them  anything.'  He  touched  a  truth 
there.** 

The  last  words  had  a  perceptible  irony  in  their  hoarsened  tone. 

^  But  though  you  had  accustomed  yourself  to  write  in  Hebrew, 
f^w,  surely,  can  use  English  better,"  said  Deronda,  wanting  to  hint 
consolation  in  a  new  effort  for  which  he  could  smooth  the  way. 

Mordecai  shook  his  head  slowly,  and  answered — 

"  Too  late — too  late.  I  can  write  no  more.  My  writing  would  be 
like  this  gasping  breath.  But  the  breath  may  wake  the  fount  of 
pity — the  writing  not.  If  I  could  write  now  and  used  English,  I 
should  be  as  one  who  beats  a  board  to  summon  those  who  have  been 
used  to  no  signal  but  a  belL    My  soul  has  an  ear  to  hear  the  faults 
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^  of  its  own  speech.  New  writing  of  mine  would  be  like  this  body" 
— Mordecai  spread  his  anna — **  within  it  there  might  be  the  Ruadi- 
ha-kodesh — the  breath  of  divine  thought — but  men  would  smile  at 
it  and  say, '  A  poor  Jew  ! ' — and  the  cnief  smilers  would  be  of  my 
ovm  people." 

Mordecai  let  his  hands  fall,  and  Ms  head  sink  in  melancholy  :  for 
the  moment  he  had  lost  hold  of  bis  hope.  Despondency,  conjured 
up  by  his  own  words,  had  floated  in  ana  hovered  above  him  with 
eclipsing  wings.    He  had  sunk  into  momentary  darkness. 

"  I  feel  with  you — I  feel  strongly  with  you,"  said  Deronda,  in  a 
dear  deep  voice  which  was  itself  a  cordial,  apart  from  the  words  of 
sympathy.  "  But — ^forgive  me  if  I  speak  hastily — for  what  you  have 
actually  written  there  need  be  no  utter  buriaL  The  means  of  publi- 
cation are  within  reach.  If  you  will  rely  on  me,  I  can  assure  you  of 
all  that  is  necessary  to  that  end." 

''  That  IB  not  enough,"  said  Mordecai,  quickly,  looking  up  again 
with  the  flash  of  recovered  memory  and  confidence.  "  That  is  not 
all  my  trust  in  you.  You  must  be  not  only  a  hand  to  me,  but  a 
soul — believing  mv  belief — being  moved  by  my  reasons — hoping 
my  hope — seeing  the  vision  I  point  to — beholding  a  glory  where  I 
behold  it ! " — Mordecai  had  taken  a  step  nearer  as  he  spoke,  and  now 
hud  his  hand  on  Deronda's  arm  with  a  tight  grasp ;  his  face  little 
more  than  a  foot  ofif  had  something  like  a  pale  flame  in  it — an  in- 
tensity of  reliance  that  acted  as  a  peremptory  claim,  while  he  went 
on — ^*  You  will  be  my  life  :  it  will  be  planted  afresh  ;  it  wiU  grow. 
You  shall  take  the  inheritance ;  it  has  been  gathering  for  ages.  The 
generations  are  crowding  on  my  narrow  life  as  a  bridge :  what  has 
been  and  what  is  to  be  are  meeting  there ;  and  the  bridge  is  break- 
ing. But  I  have  found  vou.  You  have  come  in  time.  You  will 
take  the  inheritance  which  the  base  son  refuses  because  of  the  tombs 
which  the  plough  and  harrow  ma^r  not  pass  over  or  the  gold-seeker 
disturb :  you  will  take  the  sacred  inheritance  of  the  Jew." 

Deronda  had  become  as  pallid  as  Mordecai.  Quick  as  an  alarm  of 
flood  or  fire,  there  spread  within  him  not  only  a  compassionate  dread 
of  discouraging  this  fellow-man  who  urged  a  prayer  as  of  one  in  the 
last  agony,  out  also  the  opposing  dread  of  fatally  feeding  an  illusion, 
and  being  hurried  on  to  a  self-committal  which  might  turn  into  a 
falsity.  The  peculiar  appeal  to  his  tenderness  overcame  the  repulsion 
that  moat  of  us  experience  under  a  grasp  and  speech  which  assume  to 
dominate.  The  cuSiculty  to  him  was  to  inflict  the  accents  of  hesita- 
tion and  doubt  on  this  aLrdent  suffering  creature,  who  was  crowding 
too  much  of  his  brief  bein^  into  a  moment  of  perhaps  extravagant 
trust.  With  exquisite  instmct,  Deronda,  before  ne  opened  his  Hps, 
placed  his  pabn  gently  on  Mordecai's  straining  hand — an  act  just 
then  equal  to  many  speeches.  And  after  that  he  said,  without  haste, 
as  if  conscious  that  he  might  be  wrong — 

«  Do  you  forget  what  I  told  you  when  we  first  saw  each  other  ? 
Do  you  remember  that  I  said  I  was  not  of  your  race  ? " 
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''  It  can*t  be  true,"  Mordecai  whiBpeied  immediately,  with  no  am, 
of  shock.  The  sympathetic  hand  still  upon  him  had  fortified  tne 
feeling  which  was  stronger  than  thoee  words  of  deniaL  There  was 
a  perceptible  pause,  Deronda  feeling  it  impossible  to  answer,  conscious 
indeed  that  tne  assertion,  **  It  can't  be  true  '* — ^had  the  pressure  of 
argument  for  him.  Mordecai,  too  entirely  possessed  by  the  supreme 
importance  of  the  relation  between  himself  and  Deronda  to  haye  any 
other  care  in  his  speech,  followed  up  that  assertion  by  a  second^ 
which  came  to  his  lips  as  a  mere  sequence  of  his  long-cherished  con- 
yiction — 

"  You  are  not  sure  of  your  ovm  origin." 

'^  How  do  you  know  that  ? "  said  Daniel,  with  an  habitual  shiink- 
inff  which  made  him  remoye  his  hand  from  Mordecai's,  who  also 
relaxed  his  hold,  and  fell  back  into  his  former  leaning  position. 

^^  I  know  it — I  know  it ;  what  is  my  life  else  ? "  said  Mordecai, 
with  a  low  cry  of  impatience.  ''  Tell  me  eyerything :  tell  me  why 
you  deny." 

He  could  haye  no  conception  what  that  demand  was  to  the  hearer — 
how  probingly  it  touched  the  hidden  sensibility,  the  yiyidly  consdoua 
reticence  of  years;  how  the  uncertainty  he  was  insisting  on  as  part 
of  his  own  hope  had  always  for  Daniel  been  a  threatening  possibility 
of  painful  revelation  about  his  mother.  But  the  moment  had  influ- 
ences which  were  not  only  new  but  solemn  to  Deronda :  any  eyasion 
here  might  turn  out  to  be  a  hateful  refusal  of  some  task  that  belonged 
to  him,  some  act  of  due  fellowship ;  in  any  case  it  would  be  a  cruel 
rebuff  to  a  being  who  was  appealing  to  him  as  a  forlorn  hope  under 
the  shadow  of  a  coming  doom.  Aner  a  few  moments,  he  said,  with 
a  great  eflfort  over  himself— determined  to  tell  all  the  truth  briefly — 

"  I  haye  never  known  my  mother.  I  have  no  knowledge  about 
her.  I  have  never  called  any  man  father.  But  I  am  convinced  that 
my  father  is  an  Englishman." 

Deronda's  deep  tones  had  a  tremor  in  them  as  he  uttered  this  con- 
fession ;  and  all  the  while  there  was  an  under-current  of  amazement 
in  him  at  the  strance  circumstances  under  which  he  uttered  it.  It 
seemed  as  if  Mor&cai  were  hardly  overrating  his  own  power  to 
determine  the  action  of  the  friend  whom  he  had  mysteriously 
chosen. 

"  It  yrill  be  seen — it  will  be  declared,''  said  Mordecai,  triumphantly. 
"  The  world  grows,  and  its  irame  is  knit  together  by  the  growing 
soul ;  dim,  dim  at  first,  then  clearer  and  more  dear,  the  conscious- 
ness discerns  remote  stirrings.  As  thoughts  move  within  us  darkly, 
and  shake  us  before  they  are  fully  discerned — so  events — ^so  beings : 
they  are  knit  with  us  in  the  growth  of  the  world.  You  have  risen 
within  me  like  a  thought  not  fuUy  spelled :  my  soul  is  shaken  before 
the  words  are  all  there.    The  rest  wul  come — ^it  will  come." 

"  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  outward  event  has 
not  always  been  a  fulfihnent  of  the  firmest  faiUi,"  said  Deronda,  in  a 
tone  that  was  made  hesitating  by  ^e  painfully  conflicting  desires. 
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not  to  give  any  severe  blow  to  Mordecai,  and  not  to  give  his  confi- 
dence  a  sanction  which  might  have  the  severest  of  blows  in  reserve. 

Mordecai's  face,  which  had  been  illuminated  to  the  utmost  in  that 
last  declaration  of  his  confidence,  changed  under  Deronda's  words, 
but  not  into  any  show  of  collapsed  trust:  the  force  did  not  dis- 
appear from  the  expression,  but  passed  from  the  triumphant  into 
the  firmly  resistant. 

*^  You  would  remind  me  that  I  may  be  under  an  illusion — ^that 
the  histoiy  of  our  people's  trust  has  been  full  of  illusion;  I  face  it 
all.'  Here  Mordecai  paused  a  moment  Then  bending  his  head  a 
little  forward,  he  said,  m  his  hoarse  whisper,  '*  So  it  might  be  with  my 
trutt,  if  you  would  maJce  it  an  illusion,    iui  you  will  not" 

The  very  sharpness  with  which  these  words  penetrated  Deronda, 
made  him  feel  the  more  that  here  was  a  crisis  in  which  he  must  be 
firm. 

^  What  my  birth  was  does  not  lie  in  my  wiU,"  he  answered.  "  My 
sense  of  claims  on  me  cannot  be  independent  of  my  knowledge  there. 
And  I  cannot  promise  you  that  I  will  try  to  hasten  a  disclosure. 
Feelings  which  have  struck  root  through  half  my  life  may  still 
hinder  me  from  doing  what  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  do. 
Everything  must  be  waited  for.  I  must  know  more  of  the  truth 
a1x)ut  my  own  life,  and  I  must  know  more  of  what  it  would  become 
if  it  were  made  a  put  of  ^ours." 

Mordecai  had  folded  his  arms  again  while  Deronda  was  speaking, 
and  now  answered  with  equal  firmness,  though  with  difficult  breath- 
ing— 

"  You  shall  know.  What  are  we  met  for,  but  that  you  should  know  ? 
Your  doubts  lie  as  light  as  dust  on  my  belief.  I  know  the  philo- 
sophies of  this  time  and  of  other  times :  if  I  chose  I  could  answer  a 
summons  before  their  tribunals.  I  could  silence  the  beUefs  which 
are  the  mother-tongue  of  my  soul  .and  speak  with  the  rote-learned 
language  of  a  system,  that  gives  you  the  spelling  of  all  things,  sure 
of  its  alphabet  covering  them  alL  I  could  silence  them :  may  not  a 
man  silence  his  awe  or  his  love  and  take  to  finding  reasons,  which 
others  demand  ?  But  if  his  love  lies  deeper  than  any  reasons  to  be 
found  ?  Man  finds  his  pathways :  at  first  they  were  foot-tracks,  as 
those  of  the  beast  in  the  wilderness ;  now  they  are  swift  and  in- 
visible :  his  thought  dives  through  the  ocean,  and  his  wishes  thread 
the  air :  has  he  found  all.  the  pathways  yet  ?  What  reaches  him, 
stays  with  him,  rules  him :  he  must  accept  it,  not  knowing  its  path- 
way. Sav,  my  expectation  of  you  has  grown  but  as  false  hopes  grow. 
That  douDt  is  in  your  mind  ?  Well,  my  expectation  was  there,  and 
you  are  come.  Men  have  died  of  thirst.  But  I  was  thirsty,  and  the 
water  is  on  my  lips.  What  are  doubts  to  me  ?  In  the  hour  when 
you  come  to  me  and  sa;^, '  I  reject  your  soul :  I  know  that  I  am  not 
a  Jew :  we  have  no  lot  in  common  — I  shall  not  doubt  I  shall  be 
certain—- certain  that  I  have  been  deluded.  That  hour  will  never 
come ! "   • 
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Deronda  felt  a  new  chord  sounding  in  this  speech :  it  was  rather 
imperious  than  appealing — ^had  more  of  conscious  power  than  of  the 
yearning  need  which  had  acted  as  a  beseeching  grasp  on  him  before. 
And  usually,  though  he  was  the  reverse  of  pugnacious,  such  a  change 
of  attitude  towards  him  would  have  weakened  his  inclination  to 
admit  a  claim.  But  here  there  was  something  that  balanced  his 
resistance  and  kept  it  aloof.  This  strong  man  whose  caze  was  sus- 
tainedly  calm  and  his  huger-nails  pink  with  health,  who  was  exer- 
cised in  all  questioning,  and  accused  of  excessive  mental  independ- 
ence, still  felt  a  subauing  influence  over  him  in  the  tenacious 
certitude  of  the  fragile  creature  before  him,  whose  pallid  yeUow 
nostril  was  tense  with  effort  as  his  breath  laboured  under  the 
burthen  of  eager  speech.  The  influence  seemed  to  strengthen  the 
bond  of  sympathetic  obligation.  In  Deronda  at  this  moment  the 
desire  to  escape  what  might  turn  into  a  trying  embarrassment  was 
no  more  likely  to  determine  action  than  the  solicitations  of  indolence 
are  likely  to  determine  it  in  one  with  whom  industry  is  a  daily  law. 
He  answered  simply — 

'*  It  is  my  wish  to  meet  and  satisfy  your  wishes  wherever  that  is 
possible  to  me.  It  is  certain  to  me  at  least  that  I  desire  not  to 
undervalue  your  toil  and  your  suffering.  Let  me  know  your 
thoughts.    But  where  can  we  meet?" 

^  1  have  thought  of  that.''  said  Mordecai.  '*  It  is  not  hard  for  you 
to  come  into  this  neighbourhooa  later  in  the  evening  ?  You  did  so 
once. 

^  I  can  manage  it  veiy  well  occasionally,"  said  Deronda.  "  You 
Mve  under  the  same  roof  with  the  Cohens,  I  think  ? " 

Before  Mordecai  could  answer,  Mr  Ram  re-entered  to  take  his 
place  behind  the  counter.  He  was  an  elderly  son  of  Abraham, 
whose  childhood  had  fiEdlen  on  the  evil  times  at  the  b^inning  of 
this  century,  and  who  remained  amid  this  smart  and  instructed 
generation  as  a  preserved  specimen,  soaked  through  and  through 
with  the  effect  of  the  poverty  and  contempt  which  were  the  common 
heritage  of  most  English  Jews  seventy  years  ago.  He  had  none  of 
the  oHy  cheerfulness  observable  in  Mr  Cohen's  aspect :  his  very 
features— broad  and  chubby — showed  that  tendency  to  look  mongrel 
without  due  cause  which,  in  a  miscellaneous  London  neighbourhood, 
may  perhaps  be  compared  with  the  marvels  of  imitation  in  insects, 
and  may  have  been  nature's  imperfect  effort  on  behalf  of  the  purer 
Caucasian  to  shield  him  from  the  shame  and  spitting  to  which  purer 
features  would  have  been  exposed  in  the  times  of  zeaL  Mr  Ram 
dealt  ably  in  books  in  the  same  way  that  he  would  have  dealt  in 
tins  of  meat  and  other  commodities — without  knowledge  or  respon- 
sibility as  to  the  proportion  of  rottenness  or  nourishment  they  might 
contam.  But  he  believed  in  Mordecai's  learning  as  something  mar- 
vellous, and  was  not  sorry  that  his  conversation  should  be  sought  by 
a  bookish  gentleman,  whose  visits  had  twice  ended  in  a  purchase. 
He  greeted  Deronda  with  a  crabbed  goodwill,  and,  putting  on  large 
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silver  spectacles,  appeared  at  once  to  abstract  liimself  in  the  daily 
accounts. 

But  Deronda  and  Mordecai  were  soon  in  the  street  together,  and, 
without  any  explicit  agreement  as  to  their  direction,  were  walking 
towards  Ezra  Cohen'a 

*'  We  can't  meet  there :  my  room  is  too  narrow,''  said  Mordecai, 
taking  up  the  thread  of  talk  where  they  had  dropped  it  ''But 
there  is  a  tavern  not  far  from  here  where  I  sometimes  go  to  a  club. 
It  is  the  Hand  and  Banner,  in  the  street  at  the  next  turning,  five 
doois  down.    We  can  have  the  parlour  there  any  evening." 

"  We  can  try  that  for  once,"  said  Deronda.  "  But  you  wiU  perhaps 
let  me  provide  you  with  some  lodging,  which  would  give  you  more 
freedom  and  comfort  than  where  you  are." 

''  No ;  I  need  nothing.  My  outer  life  is  as  notiffht.  I  will  take 
nothing  less  precious  from  you  than  your  soul's  brotnerhood.  I  will 
think  of  notning  else  yet.  But  I  am  glad  you  are  rich.  Tou  did 
not  need  money  on  that  diamond  ring.  You  had  some  other  motive 
for  bringing  it 

Deronda  was  a  little  startled  by  this  clear-sightedness ;  but  before 
he  could  reply,  Mordecai  added — "  It  is  all  one.  Had  you  been  in 
need  of  the  money,  the  great  end  would  have  been  that  we  should 
meet  again.  But  you  are  rich  1 "  he  ended,  in  a  tone  of  inteno* 
gation. 

<<  Not  rich,  except  in  the  sense  that  every  one  is  rich  who  has 
more  than  he  needs  for  himself." 

"  I  desired  that  your  life  should  be  free,''  said  Mordecai,  dreamily 
— "  mine  has  been  a  bondage." 

It  was  clear  that  he  had  no  interest  in  the  fact  of  Deronda's  ap- 
pearance at  the  Cohens'  beyond  its  relation  to  his  own  ideal  purpose. 
Despairing  of  leading  easUy  up  to  the  question  he  wished  to  ask, 
Deronda  determined  to  put  it  abruptly,  and  said — 

"Can  you  tell  me  why  Mrs  Cohen,  the  mother,  must  not  be 
spoken  to  about  her  daughter?" 

There  was  no  immediate  answer,  and  he  thought  that  he  should 
have  to  repeat  the  question.  The  fact  was  that  Mordecai  had  heard 
the  words,  but  had  to  drag  his  mind  to  a  new  subjeot  away  from  his 
passionate  preoccupation.  After  a  few  moments,  he  replied,  with  a 
careful  effort  such  as  he  would  have  used  if  he  had  been  asked  the 
road  to  Holbom — 

"  I  know  the  reason.  But  I  will  not  speak  even  of  trivial  family 
afifairs  which  I  have  heard  in  theprivac^  of  the  family.  I  dwell  in 
their  tent  as  in  a  sanctuary.  Their  history,  so  far  as  they  injure 
none  other,  is  their  own  possession." 

Deronda  felt  the  blood  mounting  to  his  cheeks  as  a  sort  of  rebuke 
he  was  little  used  to,  and  he  also  found  himself  painfully  baffled 
where  he  had  reckoned  with  some  confidence  on  getting  decisive 
knowledge.  He  became  the  more  conscious  of  emotional  strain  from 
the  excitements  of  the  day ;  and  although  he  had  the  money  in  his 
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pocket  to  redeem  his  ring,  he  recoiled  from  the  farther  task  of  a  yisit 
to  the  Cohens*,  which  must  he  made  not  only  under  the  former  un- 
certaintYy  but  under  a  new  disappointment  as  to  the  possibility  of  its 
removal. 

"  I  will  part  from  you  now"  he  said,  just  before  they  could  reach 
Cohen's  door ;  and  Mordecai  paused,  looking  up  at  him  with  an 
anxious  fatigued  face  under  the  easlight. 

"  When  will  you  come  back  ? ''  he  said,  with  slow  emphasis. 

"May  I  leave  that  unfixed?  May  I  ask  for  you  at  the  Cohens' 
any  evening  after  your  hour  at  the  book-shop  1  There  is  no  olnec- 
tion,  t  suppose,  to  their  knowing  that  you  and  I  meet  in  private  r' 

"None,  said  Mordecai.  "But  the  days  I  wait  now  are  longer 
than  the  years  of  my  strength.  Life  shrinks :  what  was  but  a  tithe 
is  now  the  half.    My  hope  abides  in  you." 

"  I  will  be  faithful,"  said  Deronda— he  could  not  have  left  those 
words  unuttered.  "  I  will  come  the  first  evening  I  can  after  seven : 
on  Saturday  or  Monday,  if  possible.    Trust  me." 

He  put  out  his  ungloved  hand.  Mordecai,  clasping  it  eagerly, 
seemea  to  feel  a  new  instreaming  of  confidence,  and  he  said  with 
some  recovered  energy — "This  is  come  to  pass,  and  the  rest  will 


come." 


That  was  their  good-bye. 
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CHAPTER   XLL 

"Thii,  too,  is  probable,  locording  to  that  laying  of  Agathon:  '  It  it  a  part  of  pi»> 
babllity  that  many  improbable  things  will  happen.'  —Abistotlk:  PoUiet. 

Ill AQIKE  the  conflict  in  a  mind  like  Deronda's,  given  not  only  to 
feel  strongly  but  to  question  actively,  on  the  evening  after  that  inter- 
view with  MordecaL  To  a  young  man  of  much  duller  susceptibilities 
the  adventure  might  have  seemed  enough  out  of  the  common  way  to 
divide  his  thoughts ;  but  it  had  stirred  Deronda  so  deeply,  that  with 
the  usual  reaction  of  his  intellect  he  began  to  examine  the  grounds  of 
his  emotion,  and  consider  how  far  he  must  resist  its  guidance.  The 
consciousness  that  he  was  half  dominated  by  Mordecai's  energetic 
certitude,  and  still  more  by  his  fervent  trust,  roused  his  alarm.  It 
was  his  characteristic  bias  to  shrink  from  the  moral  stupidity  of 
valuing  lightly  what  had  come  close  to  him,  and  of  missing  blindly 
in  his  own  life  of  to-day  the  crises  which  he  recognised  as  momentous 
and  sacred  in  the  historic  life  of  men.  If  he  had  read  of  this  incident 
as  having  happened  centuries  ago  in  Rome,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Pal- 
estine, Cairo,  to  some  man  young  as  himself,  dissatisfied  with  his 
neutral  life,  and  wanting  some  closer  fellowship,  some  more  special 
duty  to  give  him  ardour  for  the  possible  consequences  of  his  work,  it 
would  have  appeared  to  him  quite  natural  that  the  incident  should 
have  created  a  deep  impression  on  that  far-oif  man,  whose  clothing 
and  action  would  have  oeen  seen  in  his  imagination  as  part  of  an  ace 
chiefly  known  to  us  through  its  more  serious  effects.  Why  should 
he  be  ashamed  of  his  own  agitated  feeling  merely  because  he  dressed 
for  dinner,  wore  a  white  tie,  and  lived  among  people  who  might 
laugh  at  his  owning  any  conscience  in  the  matter  as  the  solemn  follv 
of  taking  himself  too  seriously  ? — that  bugbear  of  circles  in  whicn 
the  lack  of  grave  emotion  passes  for  wit     From  such  cowardice 
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before  modish  ignorance  and  obtoseneas,  Deionda  ebrank.  But  he 
also  shrank  from  having  his  course  determined  by  mere  contagion, 
vithout  consent  of  reason ;  or  from  allowing  a  reverential  pity  for 
spiritual  struggle  to  hurry  him  along  a  dimly-seen  path. 

What,  after  all,  had  really  happened  7  He  knew  quite  accurately 
the  answer  Sir  Hugo  would  have  given :  **  A  consumptive  Jew,  pos- 
sessed by  a  fanaticism  which  obstacles  and  hastening  death  inten- 
sified, had  fixed  on  Deronda  as  the  antitype  of  some  visionary  image, 
the  offsptring  of  wedded  hope  and  despair :  despair  of  his  own  lue, 
irrepressible  hope  in  the  propagation  of  his  fanatical  beliefs.  The 
instance  was  perhaps  odd,  exceptional  in  its  form,  but  substantially 
it  was  not  rare,  fanaticism  was  not  so  common  as  bankruptcy,  but 
taken  in  all  its  aspects  it  was  abundant  enough.  While  Mordecai 
was  waiting  on  the  bridge  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  visions,  another 
man  was  convinced  tbat  he  had  the  mathematical  key  of  the  universe 
which  would  supersede  Newton,  and  regarded  all  known  physicists 
as  conspiring  to  stifle  his  discovery  and  keep  tbe  universe  locked ; 
another,  that  he  had  the  metaphysical  key.  with  just  that  hairV 
breadth  of  difference  from  the  old  wards  which  would  make  it  fit 
exactly.  Scattered  here  and  there  in  every  direction  you  might  find 
a  terrible  person,  with  more  or  less  power  of  speech,  and  with  an  eye 
either  glitterins  or  pretematurally  oull,  on  the  look-out  for  the  man 
who  must  hear  nim ;  and  in  most  cases  he  had  volumes  which  it  was 
difiicult  to  get  printed,  or  if  printed  to  get  read.  This  Mordecai 
happened  to  have  a  more  pathetic  aspect,  a  more  passionate,  penetra- 
tive speech  than  was  usual  with  such  monomaniacs:  he  was  more 
poetical  than  a  social  reformer  with  coloured  views  of  the  new  moral 
world  in  parallelograms,  or  than  an  enthusiast  in  sewage ;  still  he 
came  under  the  same  class.  It  would  be  only  right  and  kind  to 
indulge  him  a  little,  to  comfort  him  with  such  help  as  was  practi- 
cable ;  but  what  likelihood  was  there  that  lus  notions  had  the  sort  of 
value  he  ascribed  to  them  7  In  such  cases  a  man  of  the  world  knows 
what  to  think  beforehand.  And  as  to  Mordecai's  conviction  that  he 
had  found  a  new  executive  self,  it  might  be  preparing  for  him  the 
worst  of  disappointments — that  which  presents  itself  as  final." 

Deronda*s  ear  caught  all  these  ne^tive  whiBperings ;  nay,  he 
repeated  them  distinctly  to  himself.  It  was  not  tne  first  but  it  was 
the  most  pressing  occasion  on  which  he  had  had  to  face  this  question 
of  the  family  likeness  among  the  heirs  of  enthusiasm,  whether 
prophets  or  dreamers  of  dreams,  whether  the 


«i 


Great  benefitcton  of  numklnd,  dallyeren/ 


or  the  devotees  of  phantasmal  discovery — from  the  first  believer  in 
his  own  unmanifested  inspiration,  down  to  the  last  inventor  of  an 
ideal  machine  that  will  achieve  perpetual  motion.  The  kinship  of 
human  passion,  the  sameness  of  mortal  scenery,  inevitably  fill  fact 
with  burlesque  and  parody.  Error  and  folly  have  had  their  heca- 
tombs of  martyrs.    Keduce  the  grandest  type  of  man  hitherto  known 
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to  an  abstract  statement  of  his  qualities  and  efforts,  and  be  appears 
in  dangerous  company:  say  that,  like  Copernicus  and  Qalileo,  he 
was  immovably  convmced  in  the  face  of  nissing  incredulity ;  but 
80  h  the  contnver  of  perpetual  motion.  We  cannot  fairly  try  the 
spirits  by  this  sort  of  test  If  we  want  to  avoid  giving  the  dose  of 
hemlock  or  the  sentence  of  banishment  in  the  wrong  case,  nothing 
will  do  but  a  capacity  to  understand  the  subject-matter  on  which 
the  immovable  man  is  convinced,  and  fellowship  with  human  travail, 
both  near  and  afar,  to  hinder  us  from  scanning  any  deep  experience 
lightly.  Shall  we  s^,  "  Let  the  ages  try  the  spirits,  and  see  what 
they  are  worth  "  ?  Why,  we  are  the  beginning  of  the  ages,  which  can 
only  be  just  by  virtue  of  just  judgments  in  separate  human  breasts 
— separate  yet  combined.  Even  steam-engines  could  not  have  got 
made  without  that  condition,  but  must  have  stayed  in  the  mind 
of  James  W^att. 

This  track  of  thinking  was  familiar  enough  to  Deronda  to  have 
saved  him  from  any  contemptuous  prejudgment  of  Mordecai,  even  if 
their  communication  had  been  free  from  that  peculiar  claim  on  him- 
self strangely  ushered  in  by  some  long-growmg  preparation  in  the 
Jew's  agitated  mind.  This  claim,  indeed,  considered  in  what  is  called 
a  rational  way,  might  seem  justifiably  dismissed  as  illusory  and  even 
preposterous  ;  but  it  was  precisely  what  turned  Mordecai's  hold  on 
him  from  an  appeal  to  his  ready  sympathy  into  a  clutch  on  his  strug- 
gling conscience.  Our  consciences  are  not  all  of  the  same  pattern, 
an  inner  deliverance  of  fixed  \&wb  :  they  are  the  voice  of  sensibilities 
as  various  as  our  memories  (which  also  have  their  kinship  and  like- 
ness). And  Deronda's  conscience  included  sensibilities  beyond  the 
common,  enlarged  b^  his  early  habit  of  thinking  himself  imagina- 
tively into  the  experience  of  omers. 

What  was  the  claim  this  eager  soul  made  upon  him  ? — ''  You  must 
believe  my  beliefs — ^be  moved  by  my  reasons — hope  my  hopes — see 
the  vision  I  point  to — behold  a  glory  where  I  behold  it ! "  To  take 
such  a  demand  in  the  light  of  an  obligation  in  any  direct  sense  would 
have  been  preposterous — ^to  have  seemed  to  admit  it  would  have  been 
dishonesty ;  and  Deronda,  looking  on  the  agitation  of  those  moments, 
felt  thankful  that  in  the  midst  of  his  compassion  he  had  preserved 
himself  from  the  bondage  of  false  concessions.  The  claim  hung,  too, 
on  a  supposition  which  might  be — nay,  probably  was — in  discord- 
ance witn  the  full  fact ;  the  supposition  that  he,  Deronda,  was  of 
Jewish  blood.     Was  there  ever  a  more  hypothetic  appeal  ? 

But  since  the  age  of  thirteen  Deronda  had  associated  the  deepest 
experience  of  his  affections  with  what  was  a  pure  supposition,  name- 
ly, that  Sir  Hugo  was  his  father :  that  was  a  hypothesis  which  had 
been  the  source  of  passionate  struggle  within  him ;  by  its  light  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  subdue  feelings  and  to  cherish  them.  He 
had  been  well  used  to  find  a  motive  in  a  conception  which  might  be 
disproved  ;  and  he  had  been  also  used  to  think  of  some  revelation 
that  might  influence  his  view  of  the  particular  duties  belonging  to 
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him.    To  be  in  a  state  of  siiBpense  which  was  also  one  of  emotire 
activity  and  scrapie,  was  a  familiar  attitude  of  his  conscience. 

And  now,  suppose  that  wish-begotten  belief  in  his  Jeviish  birth, 
and  that  extravagant  demand  of  discipleship,  to  be  the  foreshadow- 
ing of  an  actual  discovery  and  a  genuine  spiritual  result :  suppose 
that  Mordecai's  ideas  made  a  real  conquest  over  Deronda's  conviction  ? 
Nav,  it  was  conceivable  that  as  Moraecai  needed  and  believed  that 
he  had  found  an  active  replenishment  of  himself  so  Deronda  might 
receive  from  Mordecai's  mind  the  complete  ideal  shape  of  that  per- 
sonal duty  and  citizenship  which  lay  in  his  own  thought  like  sculp- 
tured fnn^ments  certifying  some  beauty  yearned  after  but  not  trace- 
able by  divination. 

As  that  possibility  presented  itself  in  his  meditations,  he  was 
aware  that  it  would  be  called  dreamy,  and  began  to  defend  it.  If 
the  influence  he  imagined  himself  submitting  to  had  been  that  of 
some  honoured  professor,  some  authority  in  a  seat  of  learning,  some 
philosopher  who  had  been  accepted  as  a  voice  of  the  ace.  would  a 
thorough  receptiveness  towards  direction  have  been  ridiculea  ?  Only 
by  those  who  nold  it  a  sign  of  weakness  to  be  obliged  for  an  idea, 
and  prefer  to  hint  that  they  have  implicitly  held  in  a  more  correct 
form  whatever  others  have  stated  with  a  sadly  short-coming  explicit- 
ness.  After  all,  what  was  there  but  vulgarity  in  taking  the  fact  that 
Mordecai  was  a  poor  Jewish  workman,  and  that  he  was  to  be  met  per- 
haps on  a  sanded  floor  in  the  parlour  of  the  Hand  and  Banner,  as  a 
reason  for  determining  beforenand  that  there  was  not  some  spiritual 
force  within  him  that  might  have  a  determining  effect  on  a  white- 
handed  ^ntlcman  7  There  is  a  legend  told  of  the  Emperor  Domitian, 
that  having  heard  of  a  Jewish  familv,  of  the  house  ot  David,  whence 
the  ruler  of  the  world  was  to  spring,  he  sent  for  its  members  in  alarm, 
but  quicklv  released  them  on  observing  that  they  had  the  hands  of 
work-people — being  of  just  the  opposite  opinion  with  that  Rabbi  who 
stood  waiting  at  the  gate  of  Rome  in  confidence  that  the  Messiah 
would  be  found  among  the  destitute  who  entered  there.  Both  Em- 
peror and  Rabbi  were  wrong  in  their  trast  of  outward  signs:  poverty 
and  noor  clothes  are  no  sign  of  inspiration,  said  Deronda  to  nis  in- 
ward objector,  but  they  have  gone  with  it  in  some  remarkable  cases^ 
And  to  regard  discipleship  as  out  of  the  question  because  of  them, 
would  be  mere  dulness  of  imagination. 

A  more  plausible  reason  for  putting  discipleship  out  of  the  ques- 
tion was  tlie  strain  of  visionary  excitement  in  Mordecai,  wnich 
turned  his  wishes  into  overmastering  impressions,  and  made  him 
read  outward  facts  as  fulfilment.  Was  such  a  temper  of  mind  likely  to 
accompany  that  wise  estimate  of  consequences  which  is  the  only  safe- 
guard from  fatal  error,  even  to  ennobling  motive  ?  But  it  remained 
to  be  seen  whether  that  rare  conjunction  existed  or  not  in  Mordecai : 
perhax>s  his  might  be  one  of  the  natures  where  a  wise  estimate  of  con- 
sequences is  fused  in  the  fires  of  that  passionate  belief  which  deter- 
mines the  consequences  itji)elieves  in.    The  inspirations  of  tiie  world 
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have  come  in  that  way  too :  even  strictly-measaring  science  could 
hardly  have  got  on  without  that  forecasting  ardour  which  feels  the 
agitations  of  discovery  befordumd,  and  has  a  fedth  in  its  preconcep- 
tion that  surmounts  many  failures  of  experiment  And  m  relation 
to  human  motives  and  actions,  passionate  belief  has  a  fuller  efficacy. 
Here  enthusiasm  may  have  the  validity  of  proof,  and,  happening  m 
one  soul,  give  the  type  of  what  will  one  d&y  be  general 

At  least,  Deronda  argued,  Mordecai's  visionary  excitability  was 
hardly  a  reason  for  concluding  beforehand  that  he  was  not  worth 
listening  to  except  for  pity's  sake.  Suppose  he  had  introduced  him- 
self as  one  of  the  strictest  reasoners :  do  they  form  a  body  of  men 
hitherto  free  from  false  conclusions  and  illusory  speculations  ?  The 
driest  argument  has  its  hallucinations,  too  hastily  concluding  that  its 
net  will  now  at  last  be  large  enough  to  hold  the  imiverse.  Men  may 
dream  in  demonistrations,  and  cut  out  an  illusory  world  in  the  shape 
of  axioms,  definitions,  and  propositions,  with  a  final  exclusion  of  fact 
signed  Q.E.D.  No  formulas  for  thinking  will  save  us  mortals  from 
mistake  in  our  imperfect  apprehension  of  the  matter  to  be  thought 
about.  And  since  the  unemotional  intellect  may  carry  us  into  a 
mathematical  dreamland  where  nothing  is  but  wliat  is  not,  perhaps 
an  emotional  intellect  may  have  absorbed  into  its  passionate  vision 
of  possibilities  some  truth  of  what  will  be — ^the  more  comprehensive 
massive  life  feeding  theoi^  with  new  material,  as  the  sensibility  of 
the  artist  seizes  combinations  which  science  explains  and  justifies. 
At  any  rate,  presumptions  to  the  contrary  are  not  to  be  trusted.  We 
must  be  patient  with  the  inevitable  makeshift  of  our  human  think- 
ing, whether  in  its  sum  total  or  in  the  separate  minds  that  have 
made  the  sum.  Columbus  had  some  impressions  about  himself 
which  we  call  superstitions,  and  used  some  arguments  which  we  dis- 
approve ;  but  he  nad  also  some  true  physical  conceptions,  and  he  had 
the  passionate  patience  of  genius  to  make  them  tell  on  mankind.  The 
world  has  mad^  up  its  mind  rather  contemptuously  about  those  who 
were  deaf  to  Columbus. 

"  My  contempt  for  them  binds  me  to  see  that  I  don't  adopt  their 
mistake  on  a  small  scale,**  said  Deronda,  ^*  and  make  myself  deaf  with 
the  assumption  that  there  cannot  be  any  momentous  relation  between 
this  Jew  and  me,  simply  because  he  has  clad  it  in  illusory  notions. 
What  I  can  be  to  him,  or  he  to  me,  may  not  at  all  depend  on  his 
persuasion  about  the  way  we  came  together.  To  me  the  way  seems 
made  up  of  plainly  discernible  links.  If  I  had  not  found  Mirah, 
it  is  probable  that  I  should  not  have  begun  to  be  specially  inter- 
ested in  the  Jews,  and  certainly  I  should  not  have  gone  on  that 
loitering  search  after  an  Ezra  Cohen  which  made  me  pause  at 
Ram's  book-shop  and  ask  the  price  of  Maimon,  Mordecai.  on  his 
side,  had  his  visions  of  a  disciple,  and  he  saw  me  by  their  light ;  I 
corresponded  well  enough  with  the  image  his  longing  had  created. 
He  took  me  for  one  of  his  race.  Suppose  that  his  impression — ^the 
eklerly  Jew  at  Frankfort  seemed  to  have  something  like  it— -suppoee, 
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in  spite  of  all  preBnmptiozu!  to  the  contrary,  that  his  impression 
should  somehow  be  proved  true,  and  that  I  should  come  actually  to 
share  any  of  the  ideas  he  is  devoted  to  ?  This  is  the  only  question 
which  really  concerns  the  effect  of  our  meeting  on  my  life. 

*'  But  if  the  issue  should  be  quite  different  9— well,  there  will  be 
something  painful  to  eo  through.  I  shall  almost  inevitably  have  to 
be  an  active  cause  of  that  poor  fellow's  crushing  disappointment. 
Perhaps  this  issue  is  the  one  I  had  need  prepare  myself  for.  I  fear 
that  no  tenderness  of  mine  can  make  his  suffering  lighter.  Would 
the  alternative — that  I  should  not  disappoint  him— t-be  less  painful 
to  me?" 

Here  Deronda  wavered.  Feelings  had  lately  been  at  work  within 
him  which  had  very  much  modified  the  reluctance  he  would  for- 
merly have  had  to  tnink  of  himself  as  probably  a  Jew.  And,  if  you 
like,  he  was  romantic.  That  young  energy  and  spirit  of  adventure 
which  have  helped  to  create  the  world-wide  legends  of  youthful 
heroes  going  to  seek  the  hidden  tokens  of  their  birth  and  its  inherit- 
ance of  tasl^,  gave  him  a  certain  quivering  interest  in  the  bare  possi- 
bility that  he  was  entering  on  a  like  track — all  the  more  because  the 
track  was  one  of  thought  as  well  as  action. 

^'  The  bare  possibility.*'  He  could  not  admit  it  to  be  more.  The 
belief  that  his  father  was  an  Englishman  only  grew  firmer  under  the 
weak  assaults  of  unwarranted  doubt.  And  that  a  moment  should 
ever  come  in  which  that  belief  was  declared  a  delusion,  was  some- 
thing of  which  Deronda  would  not  say,  *'  I  should  be  glad."  His 
lifelong  affection  for  Sir  Hugo,  stronger  than  all  his  resentment,  made 
him  slmnk  from  admitting  that  wisL 

Which  way  soever  the  truth  might  lie,  he  repeated  to  himself  what 
he  had  said  to  Mordecai — ^that  he  could  not  without  farther  reason 
undertake  to  hasten  its  discovery.  Nay,  he  was  tempted  now  to 
regard  bis  uncertainty  as  a  condition  to  be  cherished  for  the  present. 
If  further  intercourse  revealed  nothing  but  illusions  as  what  he  was 
expected  to  share  in,  the  want  of  any  valid  evidence  that  he  was  a 
Jew  might  save  Mordecai  the  worst  shock  in  the  refusal  of  fraternity. 
It  might  even  be  justifiable  to  use  the  uncertainty  on  this  point  in 
keepiog  up  a  sus{)ense  which  would  induce  Mordecai  to  accept  those 
offices  of  friendship  that  Deronda  longed  to  iirge  on  him. 

These  were  the  meditations  that  busied  Deronda  in  the  interval  of 
four  days  before  he  could  fulfil  his  promise  to  call  for  Mordecai 
at  Ezra  Cohen's,  Sir  Hugo's  demands  on  him  often  lasting  to  an 
hour  so  late  as  to  put  the  evening  expedition  to  Holbom  out  of  the 
question. 
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CHAPTER   XLII. 

"  Wenn  M  tine  Btafonleiter  von  Leiden  giebt.  so  hat  IifmI  die  hOohste  SUflfel 
entiegen ;  wenn  die  l>aaer  der  Schmensen  nnd  die  Oeduld,  mit  weloher  lie  eitragen 
werden,  adeln,  bo  nelimen  es  die  Juden  mit  den  Hocbgeborenen  aller  LInder  aof ;  wenn 
eine  Litaratnr  reich  genannt  wird,  die  wenige  klasaisdie  Tntuenpiele  beeitit,  wdcher 
Plata  gebOhrt  dann  ewer  TrasOdie  die  anderthalb  Jabrtauaende  wttbrL  gedichtet  imd 
daigeateilt  von  den  Helden  auber  f  "— Zunz  :  Die  Synagogait  Foe$U  de$  MiUdaiUn. 

"  If  there  are  ranks  in  suffering,  Israel  takes  precedence  of  all  the 
nations — if  the  duration  of  sorrows  and  the  patience  with  which  they 
are  borne  ennoble,  the  Jews  are  among  the  aristocracy  of  eveiy  land 
— if  a  literature  is  called  rich  in  the  possession  of  a  few  classic 
tragedies,  what  shall  we  say  to  a  National  Tragedy  lasting  for  fifteen 
hundred  years,  in  which  the  poets  and  the  actors  were  also  the 
heroes  ? " 

Deronda  had  lately  been  reading  that  passage  of  Zunz,  and  it 
occurred  to  him  by  way  of  contrast  when  he  was  ^oin^  to  the  Cohens, 
who  certainly  bore  no  obvious  stamp  of  distinction  m  sorrow  or  in 
any  other  form  of  aristocracy.  Em  Cohen  was  not  clad  in  the 
sublime  pathos  of  the  martyr,  and  his  taste  for  money-getting  seemed 
to  be  favoured  with  that  success  which  lias  been  the  most  exasperat- 
ing difference  in  the  greed  of  Jews  during  all  the  ages  of  their  disper- 
sion. This  Jeshurun  of  a  pawnbroker  was  not  a  symbol  of  the  great 
Jewish  tragedy ;  and  yet  was  there  not  something  typical  in  the  fact 
that  a  life  like  Mordecai's— a  frail  incorporation  of  the  national  con- 
sciousness, breathing  with  difficult  breath — was  nested  in  the  self- 
gratulatii^  ignorant  prosperity  of  the  Cohens  ? 

Glistenmg  was  the  gladness  in  their  faces  when  Deronda  reap- 
peared among  them.  Cohen  himself  took  occasion  to  intimate  that 
although  the  diamond  ring,  let  alone  a  little  longer,  would  have  bred 
more  money,  he  did  not  mind  that — not  a  sixpence — when  compared 
with  the  pleasure  of  the  women  and  children  in  seeing  a  young  sen- 
tleman  whose  first  visit  had  been  so  agreeable  that  they  had  ^  done 
nothing  but  talk  of  it  ever  since."  Young  ^Irs  Cohen  was  very 
sorry  that  baby  was  asleep,  and  then  very  glad  that  Adelaide  was 
not  yet  gone  to  bed,  entreating  Deronda  not  to  stay  in  the  shop  but 
to  go  forthwith  into  the  parlour  to  see  "  mother  and  the  chiloren." 
He  willingly  accepted  the  invitation,  having  provided  himself  with 
portable  presents ;  a  set  of  paper  figures  for  Adelaide,  and  an  ivoiy 
cupand  Ball  for  Jacob. 

The  grandmother  had  a  pack  of  cards  before  her  and  was  making 
'' plates'*  with  the  children.  A  plate  had  just  been  thrown  down 
and  kept  itself  whole. 

'^  Stop ! "  said  Jacob,  running  up  to  Deronda  as  he  entered.  **  Don't 
tread  on  my  plate.    Stop  and  see  me  throw  it  up  again." 

Deronda  complied,  exchanging  a  smile  of  unaerstanding  with  the 
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grandmother,  and  the  pkte  bore  seyeral  tossings  before  it  came  to 
pieces ;  then  the  visitor  was  allowed  to  come  forward  and  seat  him- 
selt  He  observed  that  the  door  from  which  Mordecai  had  issued 
on  the  former  visit  was  now  closed,  but  he  wished  to  show  his 
interest  in  the  Cohens  before  disclosing  a  yet  stronger  interest  in 
their  singular  inmate. 

It  was  not  until  he  had  Adelaide  on  his  knee,  and  was  setting 
up  the  paper  figures  in  their  dance  on  the  table,  while  Jacob  was 
afready  practising  with  the  cup  and  ball,  that  Deronda  said — 

"  Is  Mordecai  m  just  now  V 

"  Where  is  he,  Addv  ?"  said  Cohen,  who  had  seized  an  interval  of 
business  to  come  and  look  on. 

^'  In  the  workroom  there,"  said  his  wife,  nodding  towards  the  closed 
door. 

**  The  fact  is,  sir,*  said  Cohen,  "  we  don't  know  what's  come  to 
him  this  last  day  or  two.  He's  always  what  I  may  call  a  little 
touched,  you  know" — here  Cohen  pointed  to  his  own  forehead — 
"  not  quite  to  sav  rationed  in  all  things,  like  you  and  me ;  but  he's 
mostly  wonderful  regular  and  industrious  as  far  as  a  poor  creature 
can  be,  and  takes  as  much  delight  in  the  boy  as  anybody  could. 
But  this  last  day  or  two  he's  been  moving  about  like  a  sleep-walker, 
or  else  sitting  as  still  as  a  wax  figure." 

"  If  s  the  disease,  poor  dear  creature,"  said  the  grandmother,  ten- 
derly.   '<  I  doubt  whether  he  can  stand  long  a^nst  it" 

**  No ;  I  think  it's  only  something  he's  got  m  his  head,"  said  Mrs 
Cohen  the  younger.  "  He's  been  turning  over  writing  continually, 
and  when  I  speak  to  him  it  takes  him  ever  so  long  to  hear  and 


answer." 


'*  You  may  think  us  a  little  weak  ourselves,"  said  Cohen,  apolo- 
-geticalljr.  <<  But  my  wife  and  mother  wouldn't  part  with  him  if  he 
was  a  still  worse  encumbrance.  It  isn't  that  we  don't  know  the  long 
and  short  of  matters,  but  it's  our  principle.  There's  fools  do  business 
at  a  loss  and  don't  Imow  it    I'm  not  one  of  'em." 

''Oh,  Mordecai  carries  a  blesding  inside  him,"  said  the  grand- 
mother. 

^  He's  got  something  the  matter  inside  him,"  said  Jacob,  coming 
up  to.  correct  this  erratum  of  his  grandmo^er's.  ''He  said  he 
couldn't  talk  to  me,  and  he  wouldn't  have  a  bit  o'  bim." 

*'  So  far  from  wondering  at  vour  feeling  for  him,"  said  Deronda, 
"  I  already  feel  something  of  the  same  sort  myself.  I  have  lately 
talked  to  him  at  Barn's  book-shop — ^in  fact,  I  promised  to  call  for 


knee.  "He's  been 
xpectin^  you,  and  it's  taken  hold  of  him.  I  suppose  he  talks  about 
his  leammg  to  you.  It's  imcommonW  kind  of  yoUf  sir ;  for  I  don't 
suppose  there's  much  to  be  got  out  of'^  it,  else  it  wouldn't  have  left 
him  where  he  is.  But  there's  the  shop."  Cohen  hurried  out,  and 
Jacob,  who  had  been  listening  inconveniently  near  to  Deronda's 
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elbow,  Baid  to  him  with  obliging  familiarity,  "  I'll  call  Mordecai  for 
you,  if  you  like." 

**  No,  Jacob,"  said  his  mother ;  **  open  the  door  for  the  gentleman, 
and  let  him  go  in  himsell    Hush  !  don't  make  a  noise." 

Skilful  Jacob  seemed  to  enter  into  the  play,  and  turned  the  handle 
of  the  door  as  noiselessly  as  possible,  while  Deionda  went  behind 
him  and  stood  on  the  thiesholo.  The  small  room  was  lit  only  by  a 
dying  fire  and  one  candle  with  a  shade  over  it.  On  the  board  fixed 
under  the  window,  various  objects  of  jewellery  were  scattered:  some 
books  were  heaped  in  the  comer  beyond  them.  Mordecai  was  seated 
on  a  high  chair  at  the  board  with  his  back  to  the  door,  his  hands 
resting  on  each  other  and  on  the  board,  a  watch  propped  on  a  stand 
before  him.  He  was  in  a  state  of  expectation  as  sickening  as  that  of 
a  prisoner  listening  for  the  delayed  deliverance — ^when  he  heard 
Deronda's  voice  saying,  "  I  am  come  for  you.    Are  you  ready  ? " 

Immediately  he  tiuiied  without  speaking,  seizea  his  furred  cap 
which  lay  near,  and  moved  to  join  Deronda.  It  was  but  a  moment 
before  they  were  both  in  the  sitting-room,  and  Jacob,  noticing  the 
change  in  his  friend's  air  and  expression,  seized  him  by  the  arm  and 
said,  *'  See  my  cup  and  ball ! "  sending  the  ball  up  close  to  Horde- 
cai's  face,  as  something  likely  to  cheer  a  convalescent  It  was  a  sign 
of  the  relieved  tension  in  Mordecai's  mind  that  he  could  smile  and 
say,  "  Fine,  fine ! " 

**  You  have  forgotten  your  greateoat  and  comforter,"  said  young 
Mrs  Cohen,  and  he  went  back  into  the  workroom  and  got  them. 

*^  He's  come  to  life  again,  do  you  see  ? "  said  Cohen^  who  had  re- 
entered— speakinff  in  an  imdertone.  ''I  told  you  so:  Fm  mostly 
right."  Then  in  nis  usual  voice,  "Well,  sir,  we  mustn*t  detain  you 
now,  I  suppose;  but  I  hope  this  isn't  the  last  time  we  shall  see 
you." 

"Shall  vou  come  again?"  said  Jacob,  advancing.  "See,  I  can 
cateh  the  oall;  I'll  bet  I  catch  it  without  stopping,  if  you  come 
again." 

"He  has  clever  hands,"  said  Deronda.  looking  at  the  grand- 
mother.   "  Which  side  of  the  family  does  he  get  them  ftomV'^ 

But  the  grandmother  only  nodded  towaras  her  son,  who  said 
promptly,  "My  side.  My  wife's  family  are  not  in  that  line.  But, 
bless  your  soul !  ours  is  a  sort  of  cleverness  as  good  as  ^tta  percha ; 
y«u  can  twist  it  which  way  you  Uke.  There's  nothmg  some  old 
gentlemen  won't  do  if  you  set  'em  to  it"  Here  Cohen  winJ^ed 
down  at  Jacob's  back,  but  it  was  doubtful  whether  this  judicious 
allusiveness  answered  its  purpose,  for  its  subject  gave  a  nasal 
whinnying  laugh  and  stamped  about  singing,  "  Old  gentlemen,  old 
gentlemen,"  in  chiming  cadence. 

Deronda  thought,  "1  shall  never  know  anything  decisive  about 
these  people  untu  I  ask  Cohen  point-blank  whether  he  lost  a  sister 
namea  Mirah  when  she  was  six  years  old."  The  decisive  moment  did 
not  yet  seem  easy  for  him  to  face.    Still  his  first  sense  of  repulsion 
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at  the  commonness  of  these  people  was  beginning  to  be  tempered 
with  kindUer  feeling.  However  unrefined  their  airs  and  speech 
might  be,  he  was  forced  to  admit  some  moral  refinement  in  their 
treatment  of  the  consumptive  workman,  whose  mental  distinction 
impressed  them  chiefly  as  a  harmless,  silent  raving. 

'^  The  Cohens  seem  to  have  an  affection  for  you,  said  Deronda,  as 
soon  as  he  and  Mordecai  were  off  the  doorstep. 

*'  And  I  for  them,^  was  the  immediate  answer.  ''  They  have  the 
heart  of  the  Israelite  within  them,  though  they  are  as  the  horse 
and  the  mule,  without  understanding  beyond  the  narrow  path  they 
tread." 

"  I  have  caused  you  some  uneasiness,  I  fear,"  said  Deronda,  **  by 
my  slowness  in  fulfilling  my  promise.  I  wished  to  come  yesterday, 
but  I  found  it  impossible." 

«  Yes — ^yes,  I  trusted  you.  But  it  is  true  I  have  been  uneasy,  for 
the  spirit  of  my  youth  has  been  stirred  within  me,  and  this  body  is 
not  stronff  enough  to  bear  the  beating  of  its  wines.  I  am  as  a  man 
bound  and  imprisoned  through  long  years :  behold  him  brought  to 
speech  of  his  fellow  and  his  mnbs  set  free :  he  weeps,  he  totters,  the 
joy  within  him  threatens  to  break  and  overthrow  the  tabernacle  of 
flesh." 

.  "  You  must  not  speak  too  much  in  this  evening  air,"  said  Deronda, 
feeling  Mordecai's  words  of  reliance  like  so  many  cords  binding  him 
painfully.  ''Cover  your  mouth  with  the  woollen  scarf.  We  are* 
going  to  the  Hand  and  Banner,  I  suppose,  and  shall  be  in  private 
there  1" 

''  No,  that  is  my  trouble  that  you  did  not  come  yesterday.  For 
this  is  the  evening  of  the  club  I  spoke  of,  and  we  might  not  have 
any  minutes  alone  tmtil  late,  when  all  the  rest  are  gone.  Perhaps 
we  had  better  seek  another  place.  But  I  am  used  to  that  only.  In 
new  places  the  outer  world  presses  on  me  and  narrows  the  inward 
vision.    And  the  people  there  are  familiar  with  m^  face.** 

^  I  don't  mind  tne  club  if  I  am  allowed  to  go  m,"  said  Deronda. 
<<  It  is  enough  that  you  like  this  place  best  If  we  have  not  enough 
time,  I  will  come  again.    What  sort  of  club  is  it  ? " 

'*  It  is  called, '  The  Philosophers.'  They  are  few — ^like  the  cedars 
of  Lebanon — ^poor  men  given  to  thought.  But  none  so  poor  as 
I  am:  and  sometimes  visitors  of  higher  worldly  rank  have  been 
brought  We  are  allowed  to  introduce  a  friend,  who  is  interested 
in  our  topics.  Each  orders  beer  or  some  other  kind  of  drink,  in 
payment  lor  the  room.  Most  of  them  smoke.  I  have  cone  when  I 
could,  for  there  are  other  men  of  my  race  who  come,  ana  sometimes 
I  have  broken  silence.  I  have  pleased  myself  with  a  fiEdnt  likeness 
between  these  poor  philosophers  and  the  Masters  who  handed  down 
the  thought  of  our  race — the  great  Transmitters,  who  laboured  with, 
their  hands  for  scant  bread,  but  preserved  and  enlarged  for  us  the 
heritage  of  memory,  and  saved  the  soul  of  Israel  alive  as  a  seed 
among  the  tombs.   The  heart  pleases  itself  with  faint  resemblances.'* 
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*^  I  ahall  be  reiy  glad  to  go  and  sit  among  them,  if  that  will  rait 
you.  It  is  a  sort  of  meeting  I  sliotdd  like  to  join  in,*'  eaid  Deronda, 
not  without  relief  in  the  prospect  of  an  interval  before  he  went 
through  the  strain  of  his  next  private  conversation  with  Mordecai 

In  three  minutes  they  had  opened  the  glazed  door  with  the  red 
curtain,  and  were  in  the  little  parlour,  hardly  much  more  than 
fifteen  feet  square,  where  the  gaslight  shone  through  a  slight  haze  of 
smoke  on  what  to  Deronda  was  a  new  and  striking  scene.  Half-a- 
dozen  men  of  various  ages,  from  between  twenty  and  thirty  to  fifty, 
all  shabbiljr  dressed,  most  of  them  with  clay  pipes  in  their  moutlis, 
were  listening  with  a  look  of  concentrated  intelligence  to  a  man  in 
a  pepper-and-salt  dress,  with  blond  hair,  short  nose,  broad  forehead 
and  general  breadth,  who,  holding  his  pipe  slightly  uplifted  in  the 
left  hand,  and  beatins  hi^knee  with  the  right,  was  just  finishing  a 
quotation  from  Shelley  (the  comparison  of  the  avalanche  in  his 
"Prometheus  Unbound") — 

"  As  thongbt  by  thought  is  piled,  till  some  great  truth 
Is  loosened,  and  the  nstions  echo  round. " 

The  entrance  of  the  new-comers  broke  the  fixity  of  attention,  and 
called  for  a  rearrangement  of  seats  in  the  too  narrow  semicircle  round 
the  fireplace  and  the  table  holdins  the  glasses,  spare  pipes,  and 
tobacco.  This  was  the  soberest  of  clubs ;  but  sobriety  is  no  reason 
why  smoking  and  '^ taking  something"  should  be  less  imperiously 
needed  as  a  means  of  getting  a  decent  status  in  company  and  debate. 
Mordecai  was  received  with  welcoming  voices  which  had  a  slight 
cadence  of  compassion  in  them,  but  naturally  all  glances  passed  im- 
mediately to  his  companion. 

"  I  have  brought  a  friend  who  is  interested  in  our  subjects,"  said 
Mordecai.    ^  He  has  travelled  and  studied  much." 

''  Is  the  gentleman  anonymous  ?  Is  he  a  Great  Unknown  f "  said 
the  broad-cnested  quoter  of  Shelley,  with  a  humorous  air. 

*^  My  name  is  Daniel  Deronda.  I  am  unknown,  but  not  in  any 
sense  great.*'  The  smile  breaking  over  the  stranger's  grave  face  as 
he  said  this  was  so  agreeable,  that  there  was  a  genem  indistinct 
murmur,  equivalent  to  a  '^  Hear,  hear,"  and  the  broad  man  said — 

^  You  recommend  the  name,  sir,  and  are  welcome.  Here,  Mor- 
decai, come  to  this  comer  against  me,"  he  added,  evidently  wishing 
to  give  the  coziest  place  to  me  one  who  most  needed  it. 

Deronda  was  weU  satisfied  to  get  a  seat  on  the  opposite  side, 
where  his  general  survey  of  the  party  easily  included  Mxmlecai,  who 
remained  an  eminently  striking  object  in  this  group  of  sharplv- 
characterised  figures,  more  than  one  of  whom,  even  to  Daniel's  Ltue 
exerdsed  discrimination,  seemed  probably  of  Jewish  descent. 

In  fiict,  pure  Knglifh  blood  (if  leech  or  lancet  can  furnish  us  with 
the  precise  product)  did  not  declare  itself  predominantly  in  the 
party  at  present  assembled.  Miller,  the  broaa  man,  an  exceptional 
second-hand  bookseller  who  knew  the  insides  of  books,  had  at  least 
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gnnd-parmtB  who  called  themaelveB  Gennan,  and  posdbly  €eu>away 
anoeston  who  denied  themselves  to  be  Jews ;  Bucnan,  the  saddler, 
waa  Scotch ;  Pash,  the  watchmaker,  was  a  small,  dark,  yivacioas, 
triple-baked  Jew ;  Gideon,  the  optical  instrument  maker,  was  a  Jew 
of  the  red-haired,  generous-featured  type  easily  passing  for  English- 
men of  unusually  cordial  manners ;  and  Croop,  the  dark-eyed  shoe- 
loaker,  was  probably  more  Celtic  than  he  knew.  Only  three  would 
have  been  discernible  everywhere  as  Englishmen :  the  wood-inlayer 
Goodwin,  well-built,  open-faced,  pleasant-voiced ;  the  florid  labora- 
tory assistant  Majrablas;  and  Lilly,  the  pale,  neat-Daced  copying 
clerk,  whose  light-brown  hair  was  set  up  in  a  small  parallelogram 
above  his  well-tilled  forehead,  and  whose  shirt,  taken  with  an  other- 
wise seedy  costume,  had  a  freshness  that  might  be  called  insular,  and 
perhaps  even  something  narrower. 

Certainly  a  company  select  of  the  select  among  poor  men,  beincr 
drawn  together  by  a  taste  not  prevalent  even  among  the  privileged 
hdrs  of  learning  and  its  institutions ;  and  not  likely  to  amuse  any 
gentleman  in  search  of  crime  or  low  comedy  as  the  ground  of 
interest  in  people  whose  weekly  income  is  only  divisible  into 
^hillings.  Deronda,  even  if  he  had  not  been  more  than  usually 
indinMl  to  gravity  under  the  influence  of  what  was  pending  between 
him  and  Moidecai,  would  not  have  set  himself  to  And  food  for 
lan^hter  in  the  various  shades  of  departure  from  the  tone  of  poHshed 
society  sure  to  be  ob^rvable  in  the  air  and  talk  of  these  men  who 
had  probably  snatched  knowledge  as  most  of  us  snatoh  indulgences, 
inakug  the  utmost  of  scant  opportunity.  He  looked  around  him 
with  the  quiet  air  of  respect  habitual  to  him  among  equals,  ordered 
whisky  and  water,  and  offered  the  contents  of  his  cigar-case,  which, 
characteristically  enough,  he  always  carried  and  haaxlly  ever  used 
for  his  own  behoof,  havii^  reasons  for  not  smoking  himself,  but 
liking  to  indulge  others,  ^rhaps  it  was  his  weakness  to  be  afraid 
of  seeming  strait-laced,  and  turning  himself  into  a  sort  of  diagram 
instead  of  a  growth  which  can  exercise  the  guiding  attraction  of 
fellowship.  That  he  made  a  decidedly  winning  impression  on  the 
company  was  proved  by  their  showing  themselves  no  less  at  ease 
than  bcaore,  and  desirous  of  quickly  resuming  their  interrupted 
talk. 

I*  This  is  what  I  call  one  of  our  touch  and  go  nights,  sir,"  said 
Hiller,  who  was  implicitly  accepted  as  a  sort  of  moderator — address- 
ing Deronda  by  way  of  explanation,  and  nodding  toward  each  person 
whose  name  he  mentioned.  "  Sometimes  we  stick  pretty  close  to 
the  point  But  to-night  our  friend  Pasb,  there,  brought  up  the  law 
of  progress,  and  we  got  on  statistics ;  then  Lilly,  there,  saving  we 
knew  well  enough  before  counting  that  in  the  same  state  of  society 
the  same  sort  of  things  would  happen,  and  it  was  no  more  wonder 
that  (quantities  should  remain  the  same  than  that  qualities  should 
nsaaui  the  same,  for  in  relation  to  society  numbers  are  qualities — 
the  number  of  chrunkards  is  a  quality  in  society — ^the  numbers  are 
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an  index  to  the  qoalities,  and  give  ub  no  instroctlon,  only  eettiiig  lu 
to  consider  the  causes  of  difference  between  different  social  states — 
Lilly  saying  this,  we  went  off  on  the  causes  of  social  change,  and 
when  you  came  in  I  was  going  upon  the  power  of  ideas,  which  I 
hold  to  be  the  main  transforming  cause." 

**  I  don't  hold  with  you  there^  Miller/'  said  Goodwin,  the  inlayer, 
more  concerned  to  carry  on  the  subject  than  to  wait  for  a  word  from 
the  new  guest  ^  For  either  you  mean  so  many  sorts  of  things  by 
ideas  that  I  get  no  knowledge  by  what  you  say,  any  more  than  if 
you  said  light  was  a  cause;  or  else  you  mean  a  particular  eort  of 
ideas,  and  then  I  go  against  your  meaning  as  too  narrow.  For,  look 
at  it  in  one  way,  all  actions  men  put  a  bit  of  thought  into  are  ideas 
•^-^ay,  sowing  seed,  or  making  a  canoe,  or  baking  clay;  and  such 
ideas  as  these  work  themselves  into  life  and  go  on  growing  with  it, 
but  they  can't  go  apart  from  the  material  that  set  them  to  work  and 
makes  a  medium  for  them.  It's  the  nature  of  wood  and  stone  yield- 
ing to  the  knife  that  raises  the  idea  of  shaping  them,  and  with  plenty 
of  wood  and  stone  the  shaping  will  go  on.  I  look  at  it,  that  such 
ideas  as  are  mixed  straight  away  with  all  the  other  elements  of  life 
are  powerful  along  with  'em.  llie  slower  the  mixing,  the  lesa  power 
they  have.  And  as  to  the  causes  of  social  change,  I  look  at  it  in 
this  way — ^ideas  are  a  sort  of  parliament,  but  there^  a  commonwealth 
outside,  and  a  good  deal  of  tne  commonwealth  is  working  at  change 
without  knowing  what  the  parliament  is  doing." 

"  But  if  you  take  ready  mixing  as  your  test  of  power,"  said  Pash, 
''some  of  the  least  practical  ideas  beat  eveiything.  They  spread 
without  being  understood,  and  enter  into  the  language  without  oeing 
thought  of." 

'^  They  may  act  by  changing  the  distribution  of  gases,"  said  Mar- 
rabies;  "instruments  are  getting  so  fine  now,  men  may  come  to 
register  the  spread  of  a  theory  hy  observed  changes  in  the  atmo- 
sphere and  corresponding  changes  in  the  nerves." 

"Yes,"  said  Pash,  his  dark  face  lighting  up  rather  impishly, 
"  there  is  the  idea  of  nationalities ;  I  daresay  the  wild  asses  are 
snuffing  it,  and  gettins  more  gregarious." 

"You  don't  share  that  idea?"  said  Deronda,  finding  a  piquant 
incongruity  between  Pash's  sarcasm  and  the  strong  stamp  of  race  on 
his  featoroB. 

"  Say  rather,  he  does  not  share  that  spirit,"  said  Mordeeai,  who  had 
turned  a  melancholy  glance  on  Pash.  "  Unless  nationality  is  a  feel- 
ing, what  force  can  it  nave  as  an  idea  7 " 

"  Granted,  Mordeeai,"  said  Pash,  quite  good-humonredly.  "  And 
as  the  feeling  of  natioxiality  is  dying,  I  take  the  idea  to  be  no  better 
than  a  ^ost,  already  walkmg  to  announce  the  death." 

"  A  sentiment  may  seem  to  be  dying  and  yet  revive  into  strong 
life,"  said  Deronda.  "  Nations  have  revived.  We  may  live  to  see  a 
great  outburst  of  force  in  the  Arabs,  who  are  being  inspired  with  a 
new  zeaL" 
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''Amen,  ameny"  said  Mordecai,  looking  at  Deionda  with  a  delight 
[  which  was  the  b^inning  of  recoveied  energy :  his  attitude  was  more 
upright)  his  face  was  less  worn. 

"  That  may  hold  with  backward  nations,"  said  Pash,  **  but  with  us 
in  Europe  the  sentiment  of  nationality  is  destined  to  die  out.  It 
will  last  a  little  longer  in  the  quarters  where  oppression  lasts,  but 
nowhere  else.    The  whole  current  of  progress  is  setting  against  it*' 

^  Ay/'  said  Buchan,  in  a  rapid  thin  Scotch  tone  whidi  was  like  the 
letting  in  of  a  little  cool  air  on  the  conversation,  '^yeVe  done  well  to 
bring  us  round  to  the  point  Ye're  all  agreed  that  societies  change 
—not  always  and  everywhere — ^but  on  the  whole  and  in  the  long- 
nm.  Now,  with  all  deference,  I  would  beg  t'observe  that  we  have 
got  to  examine  the  nature  of  changes  before  we  have  a  warrant  to 
call  them  progress,  which  word  ia  supposed  to  include  a  bettering, 
though  I  apprehend  it  to  be  ill  chosen  for  that  purpose,  since  mere 
motion  onward  may  carry  us  to  a  bog  or  a  precipice.  And  the 
questions  I  would  put  are  three:  Is  all  change  in  the  direction  of 
progress  ?  if  not,  how  shall  we  discern  which  change  is  progress  and 
which  not  ?  and  thirdly,  how  far  and  in  what  ways  can  we  act  upon 
the  coarse  of  change  so  as  to  promote  it  where  it  is  beneficial,  and 
divert  it  where  it  is  injurious  ? 

Bat  Buchan's  attempt  to  impose  his  method  on  the  talk  was  a 
failure.    Lilly  immedi^Vtely  said — 

**  Change  and  progress  are  merged  in  the  idea  of  development 
The  laws  of  development  are  being  discovered,  and  changes  taking 
place  according  to  them  are  neceaaarily  progressive ;  that  is  to  say, 
if  we  have  any  notion  of  progress  or  improvement  opposed  to  them, 
the  notion  is  a  mistake.'' 

"  I  really  can't  see  how  you  arrive  at  that  sort  of  certitude  about 
changes  by  calling  them  development,"  said  Deronda.  ''  There  will 
still  remain  the  deugprees  of  inevitableness  in  relation  to  our  own  will 
and  acts,  and  the  degrees  of  wisdom  in  hastening  or  retarding ;  there 
will  still  remain  the  dancer  of  mistaking  a  tendency  which  should 
be  resisted  for  an  inevitable  law  that  we  must  adjust  ourselves  to, — 
which  seems  to  me  as  bad  a  superstition  or  false  ^od  as  any  that  has 
been  set  up  without  the  ceremonies  of  philosophising." 

^  That  18  a  truth,"  said  MordecaL  *'  Woe  to  the  men  who  see  no 
place  for  resistance  in  this  generation  I  I  believe  in  a  growth,  a 
passage,  and  a  new  unfolding  of  life  whereof  the  seed  is  more  perfect, 
nH)re  charged  with  the  elements  that  are  pregnant  with  diviner  form. 
The  life  of  a  people  grows,  it  is  knit  together  and  yet  expanded,  in 
joy  and  sorrow,  m  thought  and  action ;  it  absorbs  the  tnought  of 
other  nations  into  its  own  forms,  and  gives  back  the  thought  as  new 
wealth  to  the  world ;  it  is  a  power  and  an  organ  in  the  great  body  of 
the  nations.  But  there  may  come  a  check,  an  arrest ;  memories  may 
be  stifled,  and  love  may  be  mint  for  the  lack  of  them;  or  memories  may 
shiink  into  withered  relics — ^the  soul  of  a  peopled  whereby  they  know 
themselves  to  be  one,  may  seem  to  be  dying  for  want  of  common 
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action.  But  who  shall  say, '  The  fountain  of  their  life  is  dried  np, 
Ihey  shall  for  ever  cease  to  be  a  nation'? '  Who  shall  say  it  ?  Not 
he  who  feels  the  life  of  his  people  stirring  within  his  own.  Shall  he 
say,  '  That  way  events  are  wending,  I  will  not  resist '  ?  His  very 
soul  is  resistance,  and  is  as  a  seed  of  fire  that  may  enkindle  the  souls 
of  multitudes*  and  make  a  new  pathway  for  events." 

**  1  don't  aeny  patriotism,"  said  Qideon,  *^  but  we  all  know  you 
have  a  particular  meaning,  MordecaL  Tou  know  Mordecai's  way  of 
thinking,  I  suppose."  Here  Gideon  had  turned  to  Deronda,  who  sat 
next  to  nim ;  out  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  went  on.  **  I'm 
a  rational  Jew  myself.  I  stand  by  my  people  as  a  sort  of  fiamily 
relations,  and  I  am  for  keeping  up  our  worsnip  in  a  rational  way. 
I  don't  approve  of  our  people  getting  baptised,  because  I  don't  believe 
in  a  Jews  conversion  to  the  Qentile  part  of  Christianity.  And  now 
we  have  political  equality,  there's  no  excuse  for  a  pretence  of  that 
sort.  But  I  am  for  getting  rid  of  all  our  superstitions  and  exclusive- 
ness.  There's  no  reason  now  why  we  shouldn't  melt  gradually  into 
the  populations  we  live  among.  Thafs  the  order  of  the  day  in  point 
of  progress.  I  would  as  soon  my  children  married  Christians  as 
Jews.  And  I'm  for  the  old  maxim,  *  A  man's  country  is  where  he's 
weU  off.'" 

"  That  country's  not  so  easy  to  find,  Qideon,"  said  the  rapid  Pash, 
with  a  shrug  and  grimace.  ''You  get  ten  shillings  a-week  more 
than  I  do,  and  have  only  half  the  nuim>er  of  children.  If  somebody 
will  introduce  a  brisk  trade  in  watches  among  the  'Jerusalem  wares,' 
I'll  go — eh,  Mordecai,  what  do  you  say  I " 

Deronda,  all  ear  for  these  hints  of  Mordecai's  opinion,  was  inwardly 
wondering  at  his  persistence  in  coming  to  this  club.  For  an  enthu- 
siastic spirit  to  meet  continually  the  fixed  indifference  of  men  familiar 
with  the  object  of  his  enthusiasm  is  the  acceptance  of  a  slow  martyr- 
dom, beside  which  the  fate  of  a  missionary  tomahawked  without  any 
considerate  rejection  of  his  doctrines  .seems  hardly  worthy  of  com- 
passion. But  Mordecai  gave  no  sign  of  shrinking :  this  was  a  mo- 
ment of  spiritual  fulness,  and  he  cared  more  for  the  utterance  of  his 
faith  than  for  its  immediate  reception.  With  a  fervour  which  had 
no  temper  in  it,  but  seemed  rather  the  rush  of  feeling  in  the  oppor- 
tuniW  of  speech,  he  answered  Pash: — 

"  what  I  say  is,  let  every  man  keep  for  away  from  the  brotherhood 
and  the  inheritance  he  despises.  ThousancU  on  thousands  of  our 
race  have  mixed  with  the  Gentile  as  Celt  with  Saxon,  and  they  may 
inherit  the  blessing  that  belongs  to  the  Gentile.  You  cannot  follow 
them.  You  are  one  of  the  multitudes  over  this  globe  who  must 
walk  among  the  nations  and  be  known  as  Jews,  and  with  words  on 
their  lips  which  mean, '  I  wish  I  had  not  been  bom  a  Jew,  I  disown 
any  bond  with  the  long  travail  of  my  race,  I  will  outdo  the  Qentile 
in  mockins  at  our  separateness,'  they  all  the  while  feel  breathing  on 
them  the  breath  of  contempt  because  they  are  Jews,  and  they  will 
breathe  it  back  poisonously.    Can  a  firesh-made  garment  of  citizen- 
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ship  weave  itself  straightway  into  the  flesh  and  change  the  slow 
deposit  of  eighteen  centuries  I  What  is  the  citizenship  of  him  who 
valks  among  a  people  he  has  no  hearty  kindred  and  fellowship  with, 
and  has  lost  the  sense  of  brotherhood  with  his  own  race  ?  It  is  a 
charter  of  selfish  ambition  and  rivaky  in  low  greed.  He  is  an  alien 
in  spirit,  whatever  he  may  be  in  form ;  he  sncKs  the  blood  of  man- 
kind, he  is  not  a  man.  Sharing  in  no  love,  sharing  in  no  subjection 
of  the  soul,  he  mocks  at  all.    Is  it  not  trutli  I  speak,  Pash  7 " 

^  Not  exactly,  Mordecai,"  said  Pash,  '<  if  you  mean  that  I  think 
the  worse  of  myself  for  being  a  Jew.  What  I  thank  our  fathers  for 
is  that  there  are  fewer  blockheads  among  us  than  among  other  races. 
But  perhaps  you  are  right  in  thinking  the  Christians  don't  like  nie 
90  well  for  it." 

'*  Catholics  and  Protestants  have  not  liked  each  other  much  better,** 
said  the  genial  Gideon.  '*  We  must  wait  patiently  for  prejudices  to 
die  out  Many  of  our  people  are  on  a  footine  with  the  beet,  and 
there's  been  a  good  filtenng  of  our  blood  into  nigh  families.  I  am 
for  making  our  expectations  rational." 

"  And  so  am  I ! "  said  Mordecai,  quickly,  leaning  forward  with 
the  eagerness  of  one  who  pleads  in  some  decisive  crisis,  his  long  thin 
hands  clasped  toother  on  his  lap.  "  I  too  claim  to  be  a  rational 
Jew.  But  what  is  it  to  be  rational — ^what  is  it  to  feel  the  light  of 
the  divine  reason  growing  stronger  within  and  without?  It  is 
to  see  more  and  more  of  the  hidden  bonds  that  bind  and  conse- 
erate  change  as  a  dependent  growth — ^yea,  consecrate  it  with  kinship: 
the  past  b^mes  mv  parent,  and  the  future  stretches  towards  me  the 
appealing  arms  of  children.  Is  it  rational  to  drain  away  the  sap  of 
special  kindred  that  makes  the  families  of  man  rich  in  interchanged 
wealth,  and  various  as  the  forests  are  various  with  the  glory  of  the 
cedar  and  the  palm  1  When  it  is  rational  to  say,  '  1  know  not  my 
father  or  my  mother,  let  mv  children  be  aliens  to  me,  that  no  prayer 
of  mine  may  touch  them,'  then  it  will  be  rational  for  the  Jew  to  say, 
'  1  will  seek  to  know  no  diflerence  between  me  and  the  Gentile,  I 
will  not  cherish  the  prophetic  consciousness  of  our  nationality — let 
the  Hebrew  cease  to  be,  and  let  all  his  memorials  be  antiquarian 
trifles,  dead  as  the  wall-paintings  of  a  conjectured  race.  Yet  let  his 
child  learn  by  rote  the  speech  of  the  Greek,  where  he  adjures  his 
fellow  -  citizens  by  the  bravery  of  those  who  fought  foremost  at 
Marathon — ^let  him  learn  to  say,  that  was  noble  in  the  Greek,  that 
is  the  spirit  of  an  immortal  nation  !  But  the  Jew  has  no  memories 
that  bind  him  to  action ;  let  him  laugh  that  his  nation  is  degraded 
from  a  nation ;  let  him  hold  the  monuments  of  his  law  which  carried 
within  its  frame  the  breath  of  social  justice,  of  charity,  and  of  house- 
hold sanctities — ^let  him  hold  the  energy  of  the  prophets,  the  patient 
care  of  the  Masters,  the  fortitude  of  martyred  generations,  as  mere 
stuff  for  a  professorship.  The  business  of  the  Jew  in  all  things  is  to 
be  even  as  the  rich  Gentile.' " 

Mordecai  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair,  and  there  was  a 
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moment'B  aileiice.  Not  one  member  of  the  club  shared  his  point 
of  view  or  his  emotion ;  but  his  whole  personality  and  speech  had 
on  them  the  effect  of  a  dramatic  representation  which  had  some 
pathos  in  it,  though  no  practical  consequences ;  and  usually  he  was 
at  once  indulged  and  contradicted.  D>eronda's  mind  went  back  on 
what  must  have  been  the  tragic  pressure  of  outward  conditions 
hindering  this  man,  whose  force  he  felt  to  be  telling  on  himself, 
from  making  any  world  for  his  thought  in  the  minds  of  others-- like 
a  poet  among  people  of  a  strange  speech,  who  may  have  a  poetir  of 
their  own,  but  have  no  ear  for  his  cadence,  no  answering  thrill  to 
his  discovery  of  latent  virtues  in  his  mother  ton^e. 

The  cool  Buchan  was  the  first  to  speak,  and  hmt  the  loss  of  time. 
**  I  submit,**  said  he,  "  that  ye're  travelling  away  from  the  questions 
I  put  concerning  progress.** 

*'  Say  they're  levanting,  Buchan,**  said  Miller,  who  liked  his  joke, 
and  would  not  have  objected  to  be  called  Voltairian.  '*  Never  mind. 
Let  us  have  a  Jewish  night ;  weVe  not  had  one  for  a  long  while.  Let 
us  take  the  discussion  on  Jewish  ground.  I  suppose  we  ve  no  preju- 
dice here  ;  we're  all  philosophers  ;  and  we  like  our  friends  Moitle- 
cai,  Pash,  and  Qideon,  as  well  as  if  they  were  no  more  kin  to  Abra- 
ham than  the  rest  of  u&  We're  all  related  through  Adam,  until 
further  showing  to  the  contrary,  and  if  you  look  into  history  we've 
all  got  some  discreditable  forefathers.  So  I  mean  no  offence  when  I 
say  I  don't  think  any  great  things  of  the  part  the  Jewish  people  have 

Slaved  in  the  world.  What  then  ?  I  tmnk  they  were  miquitously 
ealt  by  in  past  times.  And  I  suppose  we  don't  want  any  men  to  be 
maltreated,  white,  black,  brown,  or  yellow — I  know  I've  just  given 
my  half-crown  to  the  contrary.  And  that  reminds  me,  I've  a  curious 
old  German  book — I  can't  read  it  myself,  but  a  friend  was  reading 
out  of  it  to  me  the  other  day — ^about  the  prejudices  against  the  Jews, 
and  the  stories  used  to  be  told  against  'em,  and  what  do  you  think  one 
was  ?  Why,  that  they're  punished  with  a  bad  odour  in  their  bodies ; 
and  that^  says  the  author,  date  1715  (I've  just  been  pricing  and  mark- 
ing the  book  this  very  morning)— that  is  true,  for  the  ancients  spoke 
of  it.  But  then,  he  says,  the  other  things  are  fables,  such  as  that  the 
odour  goes  away  all  at  once  when  they  re  baptised,  and  that  every 
one  of  the  ten  tribes,  mind  you,  all  the  ten  being  concerned  in  the 
crucifixion,  has  got  a  particular  punishment  over  and  above  the 
smell : — ^Asher,  I  remember,  has  the  right  arm  a  handbreadth  shorter 
than  the  left,  and  Naphthali  has  pigs'  ears  and  a  smell  of  live  pork. 
What  do  you  think  ot  that  ?  There's  been  a  good  deal  of  fun  made 
of  rabbinical  fables,  but  in  point  of  fables  my  opinion  is,  that  all 
over  the  world  it's  six  of  one  and  half-a-dozen  of  the  other.  How- 
ever, as  I  said  before,  I  hold  with  the  phUoeophers  of  the  last  century 
that  the  Jews  have  played  no  great  part  as  a  people,  though  Pash 
will  have  it  they're  clever  enough  to  beat  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
But  if  so,  I  ask,  why  haven't  they  done  it  ?" 
"  For  the  same  reason  that  the  cleverest  men  in  the  country  don't 
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get  themselves  or  their  ideas  into  Parliament,''  said  the  ready  Pash ; 
^  because  the  blockheads  are  too  many  for  'em.*' 

*^  That  is  a  vainiqiiestiony''  said  Mordecai, "  whether  our  people 
would  beat  the  rest  of  the  world.  Each  nation  has  its  own  work, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  world,  enriched  by  the  work  of  each.  But 
it  is  true,  as  Jehuda-ha-Levi  first  said,  that  Israel  is  the  heart  of  man- 
kind, if  we  mean  by  heart  the  core  of  affection  which  binds  a  race 
and  its  families  in  dutiful  love,  and  the  reverence  for  the  human  body 
which  lifts  the  needs  of  our  animal  life  into  relinon,  and  the  tender- 
ness which  is  mercifid  to  the  poor  and  weak  and  to  the  dumb  crea- 
ture that  wears  the  yoke  for  us." 

"  They're  not  bemnd  any  nation  in  arrogance,"  said  Lilly  ;  ''  and 
if  they  have  got  in  the  rear,  it  has  not  been  because  they  were  over- 
modest" 

^  Oh,  every  nation  brags  in  its  turn,"  said  Miller. 

**  Yes,"  said  Pash,  "  and  some  of  them  in  the  Hebrew  text." 

'*  Well,  whatever  the  Jews  contributed  at  one  time,  they  are  a  stand- 
still people,"  said  Lilly.  '^  They  are  the  type  of  obstinate  adherence 
to  the  superannuated.  They  may  show  good  abilities  when  they  take 
up  liberal  ideas,  but  as  a  race  they  have  no  development  in  them." 

*'  That  is  Mse  ! "  said  Mordecai,  leaning  forwiuxl  again  with  his 
former  eagerness.  *'  Let  their  history  be  luiown  and  examined  ;  let 
the  seed  be  sifted,  let  its  beginning  be  traced  to  the  weed  of  the  wil- 
derness— ^the  more  glorious  will  be  the  energy  that  transformed  it. 
Where  else  is  there  a  nation  of  whom  it  may  be  as  truly  said  that . 
their  religion  and  law  and  moral  life  mingled  as  the  stream  of  blood  in 
the  heart  and  made  one  growth — ^where  else  a  people  who  kept  and 
enlarged  their  spiritual  store  at  the  very  time  when  they  were  hunted 
with  a  hatred  as  fierce  as  the  forest-fires  that  chase  the  wild  beast 
from  his  covert  ?  There  is  a  fable  of  the  Roman,  that  swimming  to 
save  his  life  he  held  the  roll  of  his  writings  between  his  teeth  and 
saved  them  from  the  waters.  But  how  much  more  than  that  is  true 
of  our  race  ?  They  struggled  to  keep  their  place  among  the  nations 
like  heroes — yea,  when  the  hand  was  hacked  off,  they  dung  w^ith  the 
teeth  ;  but  when  the  plough  and  the  harrow  had  nassed  over  the  last 
visible  signs  of  their  national  covenant,  and  the  iruitfulness  of  their 
land  was  stifled  with  the  blood  of  the  sowers  and  planters,  they  said, 
'  The  spirit  is  alive,  let  us  make  it  a  lasting  habitation — blasting  be- 
<^U8e  movable — so  that  it  may  be  carried  from  generation  to  genera^ 
tion,  and  our  sons  unborn  may  be  rich  in  the  tlungs  that  have  been, 
and  possess  a  hope  built  on  an  unchangeable  foundation.'  They  said 
it  and  they  wrought  it,  though  often  breathing  with  scant  life,  aa  in 
a  coflin,  or  as  lyin^  wounded  amid  a  heap  of  slain.  Hooted  and  scared 
like  the  unowned  dog,  the  Hebrew  made  himself  envied  for  his 
wealth  and  wisdom,  and  was  bled  of  them  to  fill  the  bath  of  Gentile 
luxury ;  he  absorbed  knowledge,  he  diffused  it ;  his  dispersed  race 
was  a  new  Phoonicia  working  the  mines  of  Qreece  and  carrying  their 
products  to  the  world.    The  native  spirit  of  our  tradition  was  not  to 
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stand  still,  but  to  use  recoids  as  a  seed,  and  draw  ont  the  compreraed 
virtues  of  law  and  prophecy ;  and  while  the  Gentile,  who  had  aaid, 
'  What  is  yours  is  ours,  and  no  longer  yours,'  w^  reading  the  letter 
of  our  law  as  a  dark  inscrintion,  or  was  tuminc  its  parchments  into 
shoe-soles  for  an  army  rabia  with  lust  and  crusty,  our  Masters  were 
still  enlarging  and  iUuminatins  with  fresh-fed  interpretation.  But 
the  dispersion  was  wide,  the  yoKe  of  oppression  was  a  spiked  torture 
as  well  as  a  load  ;  the  ezHe  was  forced  afar  among  brutish  people, 
where  the  consciousness  of  his  race  was  no  clearer  to  him  tfian  the 
light  of  the  Sim  to  our  fathers  in  the  Roman  persecution,  who  had 
their  hiding-place  in  a  cave,  and  knew  not  that  it  was  day  save  by 
the  dimmer  burning  of  their  candles.  What  wonder  that  multitudes 
of  our  people  are  ignorant,  narrow,  superstitious  ?    What  wonder  1 " 

Here  Mordecai,  whose  seat  was  next  the  fireplace,  rose  and  leaned 
his  arm  on  the  little  shelf;  his  excitement  had  risen,  though  his 
voice,  which  had  begun  with  unusual  strength,  was  getting  hoarser. 

''  What  wonder  ?  The  night  is  imto  tnem,  that  they  have  no 
vision ;  in  their  darkness  they  are  unable  to  divine ;  the  sun  is  &one 
down  over  the  prophets,  and  the  d^  is  dark  above  them ;  uieir 
observances  are  as  nameless  relics.  But  which  auiong  the  chief  of 
the  Qentile  nations  has  not  an  ignorant  multitude  ?  Tney  scorn  our 
people^s  isnorant  observance ;  but  the  most  accursed  ignorance  is 
that  whicn  has  no  observance — sunk  to  the  cunning  greed  of  the 
fox,  to  which  all  law  is  no  more  than  a  trap  or  the  cry  of  the  worry- 
ing hound.  There  is  a  degradation  deep  down  below  the  memory 
that  has  withered  into  superstition.  In  the  multitudes  of  the 
ignorant  on  three  continents  who  observe  our  rites  and  make  the 
confession  of  the  divine  Unity,  the  soul  of  Judaism  is  not  dead. 
Revive  the  organic  centre :  let  the  unity  of  Israel  which  has  made 
the  growth  and  form  of  its  religion  be  an  outward  realitv.  Looking 
towards  a  land  and  a  polity,  our  dispersed  people  in  all  the  ends  of 
the  earth  may  share  the  dimity  of  a  national  life  which  has  a  voice 
among  the  peoples  of  the  East  and  the  West — which  will  plant  the 
wisdom  and  skill  of  our  race  so  that  it  may  be,  as  of  old,  a  medium 
of  transmiasion  and  understanding..  Let  that  come  to  pass,  and  the 
living  warmth  will  spread  to  the  weak  extremities  of  Israel,  and 
superstition  will  vanish,  not  in  the  lawlessness  of  the  renegade,  but 
in  the  illumination  of  great  facts  which  widen  feeling,  and  make  all 
knowledge  alive  as  the  young  offspring  of  beloved  memories.'' 

Mordecai's  voice  had  sunk,  but  with  the  hectic  brilliancy  of  his 
gaze  it  was  not  the  less  impressive.  His  extraordinary  excitement 
was  certainly  due  to  Deronda's  presence :  it  was  to  Deronda  that  he 
was  s])eaking,  and  the  moment  had  a  testamentary  solemnity  for 
him  which  rallied  all  his  powers.  Yet  the  presence  of  those  other 
familiar  men  promoted  expression,  for  they  embodied  the  indifference 
which  gave  a  resistant  energy  to  his  speech.  Not  that  he  looked  at 
Deron(£i :  he  seemed  to  see  nothing  immediately  around  him,  and  if 
any  one  had  grasped  him  he  would  probably  not  have  known  it. 
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Again  the  fonner  words  came  .back  to  Deronda's  mind, — '*  You  must 
hoDe  my  hopes — see  the  vision  I  point  to— behold  a  glory  where  I 
benold  it"  They  came  now  with  cathered  pathos.  Before  him 
stood,  as  a  living,  suffering  reality,  what  hitherto  he  had  only  seen 
BB  an  effort  of  imagination,  which,  in  its  comparative  faintness,  yet 
earned  a  suspicion  of  being  exaggerated :  a  man  steeped  in  poverty 
and  obscnrity,  weakened  b^  disease,  consciously  withm  the  shadow 
of  advancing  death,  but  livmg  an  intense  life  in  an  invisible  past  and 
futoie,  cardess  of  his  personal  lot,  except  for  its  possibly  making 
some  obstruction  to  a  conceived  good  which  he  would  never  share 
except  as  a  brief  inward  vision — ^a  day  afar  off,  whose  sun  would 
never  warm  him,  but  into  which  he  tlirew  his  soul's  desire,  with  a 
passion  often  wanting  to  the  personal  motives  of  healthy  youth.  It 
was  something  more  than  a  grandiose  transfiguration  of  the  parental 
love  that  toils,  renounces,  endures,  resists  the  suicidal  promptings  of 
desoair— all  because  of  the  little  ones,  whose  future  becomes  present 
to  tne  yearning  gaze  of  anxiety. 

All  eyes  were  fixed  on  Mordecai  as  he  sat  down  again,  and  none 
with  onkindness ;  but  it  hapnened  that  the  one  who  felt  the  most 
kindlv  was  the  most  prompted  to  speak  in  opposition.  This  was  the 
genial  and  rational  Qideon,  who  also  was  not  without  a  sense  that  he 
was  addreflsing  the  giiest  of  the  evening.    He  said — 

"  You  have  your  own  way  of  looking  at  things,  Mordecai,  and,  as 
you  say,  your  own  way  seems  to  you  rational.  I  know  you  don*t 
nold  with  the  restoration  to  Judea  by  miracle,  and  so  on ;  but  you 
are  as  well  aware  as  I  am  that  the  subject  has  been  mixed  wim  at 
heap  of  nonsense  both  by  Jews  and  Christians.  And  as  to  the  con^ 
nection  of  our  race  with  Palestine,  it  has  been  perverted  by  super^ 
stition  till  if  s  as  demoralising  as  the  old  poor-law.  The  raff  and 
scum  go  there  to  be  maintain^  like  able-bodied  paupers,  and  to  be 
taken  special  care  of  by  the  angel  Gabriel  when  they  die.  If  s  no 
use  fighting  a^unst  facts.  We  must  look  where  they  point ;  thaf s. 
what  I  calf  rationality.  The  most  learned  and  liberal  men  among 
ns  who  are  attached  to  our  religion  are  for  clearing  our  liturgy  of  all 
snch  notions  as  a  literal  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  about  restora- 
tion, and  so  on.  Prune  it  of  a  few  useless  ntes  and  literal  inter- 
pretations of  that  sort,  and  our  religion  is  the  simplest  of  all  reli- 
gions, and  makes  no  barrier,  but  a  union,  between  us  and  the  rest  of 
the  world." 

**  As  plain  as  a,  pike-staff,"  said  Pash,  with  an  ironical  laugh. 
"Tou  muck  it  up  by  the  roots,  strip  off  the  leaves  and  bark, 
shave  off  the  knots,  and  smooth  it  at  top  and  bottom ;  put  it  where 
yoQ  will,  it  will  do  no  harm,  it  will  never  sprout  You  may  make 
a  handle  of  it,  or  you  may  throw  it  on  the  bonfire  of  scoured  rubbish. 
I  don^t  see  why  our  rubbish  is  to  be  held  sacred  any  more  than  the 
rubbish  of  Bianmanism  or  Bouddhism." 

**  No/'  said  Mordecai,  "  no,  Pa^,  because  you  have  lost  the  heart 
of  the  Jew.    Community  was  felt  before  it  was  called  good.    I  praise 
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no  tapentition,  I  praise  the  living  fonntains  of  enlaiKin^  belief 
What  is  growth,  completion.  deTelopment  ?  You  b^^an  with  that 
question,  I  apply  it  to  the  mstoir  of  our  people.  I  aa^  that  the 
effect  of  our  separatenees  will  not  be  completed  and  have  its  highest 
trandbrmation  unless  our  race  takes  on  afiain  the  character  of  a 
nationality.  That  is  the  fulfilment  of  tne  relisious  trust  that 
moulded  them  into  apeople,  whose  life  has  made  naif  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  world.  What  is  it  to  me  that  the  ten  tribes  are  lost 
untraceably,  or  that  multitudes  of  the  children  of  Judah  have  mixed 
themselves  with  the  Gentile  populations  as  a  river  with  rivers  T 
Behold  our  people  still!  Their  skirts  spread  afar;  they  are  torn 
and  soiled  and  txodden  on ;  but  there  is  a  jewelled  breastplate.  Let 
the  wealthy  men,  the  monarchs  of  commerce,  the  learned  in  all 
knowledge,  the  skilful  in  all  arts,  the  speakers,  the  political  coun- 
sellors, who  carry  in  their  veins  tiie  Hebrew  blood  wnich  has  main- 
tained its  viffour  in  all  climates,  and  the  pliancy  of  the  Hebrew 
genius  for  which  difficulty  means  new  device— let  them  say,  'we 
will  lift  up  a  standard,  we  wOl  imite  in  a  labour  hard  but  elorious 
like  that  of  Moses  and  Ezra,  a  labour  which  shall  be  a  worthy  fruit 
of  the  lon^  anguish  whereby  our  fathers  maintained  their  sepaiate- 
ness,  refusing  the  ease  of  falsehood.'  They  have  wealth  enough  to 
redeem  the  soil  from  debauched  and  paupered  conquerors ;  they  nave 
the  skill  of  the  statesman  to  devise,  the  tongue  of  the  orator  to  per- 
suade. And  is  there  no  prophet  or  poet  among  us  to  make  the  earB 
of  Christian  Europe  tingle  with  shame  at  the  hideous  obloouy  of 
Christian  strife  which  the  Turk  c^zes  at  as  at  the  fighting  of  o^iste 
to  which  he  has  lent  an  arena  ?  There  is  store  of  wisdom  among  us 
to  found  a  new  Jewish  polity,  grand,  simple,  just,  like  the  old-^ 
republic  where  there  is  equality  of  protection,  an  equality  which 
shone  like  a  star  on  the  forehead  or  our  ancient  commYmity;  and 
cave  it  more  than  the  brightness  of  Western  freedom  amid  the 
despotisms  of  the  East  Then  our  race  shall  have  an  organic  centre, 
a  heart  and  brain  to  watch  and  guide  and  execute ;  the  outraged  Jew 
shall  have  a  defence  in  the  court  of  nations,  as  the  outraged  English- 
man or  American.  And  the  world  will  gain  as  Israel  gains.  For 
there  will  be  a  community  in  the  van  of  the  East  which  carries  the 
culture  and  the  sympathies  of  every  great  nation  in  its  bosom ;  there 
will  be  a  land  set  for  a  halting-place  of  enmities,  a  neutral  ground 
for  the  East  as  Belgium  is  for  the  West  Difficulties?  I  know  there 
are  difficulties.  But  let  the  spirit  of  sublime  achievement  move  in 
the  great  among  our  people,  and  the  work  will  begin." 

''Ay,  we  may  safely  admit  that,  Merdecai,"  said  Pash.  ''When 
there  are  great  men  on  'Change,  and  high-flying  piofesson  converted 
to  your  doctrine,  difficulties  will  vanish  like  smoKe." 

Deronda,  inclined  by  nature  to  take  the  side  of  those  on  whom 
the  arrows  of  scorn  were  falling,  could  not  help  replying  to  Fftsh*s 
outfling,  and  said — 

"  If  we  look  back  to  the  history  of  efforts  which  have  made  great 
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chanfles,  it  is  afltoidshiiig  how  numy  of  them  seemed  hopeless  to  those 
who  looked  on  in  the  beginning.  Take  what  we  have  all  heard  and 
leen  something  of— the  effort  after  the  unity  of  Italy,  which  we  are 
sore  soon  to  see  accomplished  to  the  very  last  boundary.  Look  into 
Mazzini's  account  of  his  first  yearning,  when  he  was  a  boy,  after  a 
restored  greatness  and  a  new  freedom  to  Italy,  and  of  his  first  efforts 
as  a  young  man  to  rouse  the  same  feelings  in  other  young  men,  and 
get  them  to  work  towards  a  united  nationality.  Almost  eyerything 
seemed  against  him:  his  countrymen  were  ignorant  or  indifferent 
govermnents  hostile,  Europe  incredulous.  Of  course  the  scomers 
often  seemed  wise.  Tet  you  see  the  prophecy  lay  with  him.  As 
long  as  there  is  a  remnant  of  national  consciousness,  I  suppose 
nobody  will  deny  that  there  may  be  a  new  stirring  of  memories 
and  hopes  which  may  inspire  arduous  action." 

'^  Amen,"  said  Moidecai,  to  whom  Deronda's  words  were  a  cordial. 
"What  is  needed  is  the  leayen — wheit  is  needed  is  the  seed  of  fire. 
The  heritage  of  Israel  is  beating  in  the  pulses  of  millions ;  it  lives  in 
their  veins  as  a  power  without  understanding,  like  the  morning 
exultation  of  herds ;  it  is  the  inborn  half  of  memory,  moving  as  in 
a  dream  among  writings  on  the  walls,  which  it  sees  dimly  but  can- 
not divide  into  speech.  Let  the  torch  of  visible  commumty  be  lit ! 
Let  the  reason  ot  Israel  disclose  itself  in  a  great  outward  deed,  and 
let  there  be  another  great  migration,  another  choosing  of  Israel  to  be 
a  nationality  whose  members  may  still  stretch  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  even  as  the  sons  of  England  and  Germany,  whom  enterprise 
carries  a&r,  but  who  still  have  a  national  hearth  and  a  tribunal  of 
national  opinion.  Will  any  say  *  It  cannot  be '  ?  Baruch  Spinoza 
had  not  a  laithful  Jewish  heart,  though  he  had  sucked  the  life  of  his 
intellect  at  the  breasts  of  Jewish  tradition.  He  laid  bare  his  father's 
nakedness  and  said,  ^  They  who  scorn  him  have  the  higher  wisdom.' 
Tet  Baruch  Spinoza  confessed,  he  saw  not  why  Isra3  should  not 
again  be  a  chosen  nation.  Who  says  that  the  history  and  literature 
of  our  race  are  dead  1  Are  they  not  as  living  as  the  history  and 
literature  of  Greece  and  Rome,  which  have  inspired  revolutions, 
enkindled  the  thought  of  Europe,  and  made  the  unrighteous  nowers 
tremble  1  These  were  an  inheritance  dug  from  the  tomb.  Ours  is 
an  inheritance  that  has  never  ceased  to  quiver  in  millions  of  human 
frames." 

Mordecai  had  stretched  his  arms  upward,  and  his  long  thin  hands 

Quivered  in  the  air  for  a  moment  after  he  had  ceased  to  speak, 
lideon  was  certainly  a  little  moved,  for  though  there  was  no  long 
pause  before  he  made  a  remark  in  objection,  his  tone  was  more  mild 
and  deprecatory  than  before;  Pash,  meanwhile,  pressing  his  lips 
together,  rubbing  his  black  head  with  both  his  hands  and  wrinkling 
his  brow  horizontally,  with  the  expression  of  one  who  differs  from 
every  speaker,  but  does  not  think  it  worth  while  to  s^  so.  There 
is  a  sort  of  human  paste  that  when  it  comes  near  the  fire  of  enthu- 
siasm is  only  baked  into  harder  shape. 
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"  It  maj  seem  well  enough  on  one  side  to  make  ao  much  of  onr 
memories  and  inheritance  as  you  do,  Mordecai/'  said  Gideon ;  "  but 
there's  another  side.  It  isn't  all  mtitude  and  harmless  glory.  Our 
people  have  inherited  a  good  deaf  of  hatred.  There's  a  pretty  lot  of 
curses  still  flying  about,  and  sti£f  settled  rancour  inherited  m>m  the 
times  of  persecution.  How  will  you  justify  keeping  one  sort  of 
memory  and  throwing  away  the  other  ?  There  are  ugly  debts  stand- 
ing on  both  sides." 

*^  I  justify  the  choice  as  all  other  choice  is  justified,"  said  Mor^ 
decaL    " I  cherish nothine  for  the  Jewish  nation,  I  seek  nothingfor 
them,  but  the  ^ood  whi(£  promises  good  to  all  the  nations,    ihe 
spirit  of  our  religious  life,  wnid)  is  one  with  our  national  life,  is  not 
hatred  of  aught  but  wrong.     The  Masters  have  said,  an  offence 
against  man  is  worse  than  an  offence  against  God.    But  what  wonder 
if  there  is  hatred  in  the  breasts  of  Jews,  who  are  children  of  the 
ignorant  and  oppressed — ^what  wonder,  since  there  is  hatred  in  the 
breasts  of  Christians  ?    Our  national  life  was  a  ^wins  light.    Let 
the  central  fire  be  kindle  again,  and  the  light  will  rea^  auir.    The 
degraded  and  scorned  of  our  race  will  learn  to  think  of  their  sacred 
land,  not  as  a  place  for  saintly  beggary  to  await  death  in  loathsome 
idleness,  but  as  a  republic  where  the  Jewish  spirit  manifests  itself 
in  a  new  order  founcied  on  the  old,  purified,  enriched  by  the  expe- 
rience our  greatest  sons  have  gathered  from  the  life  of  the  ages. 
How  long  is  it  ?— only  two  centuries  since  a  vessel  carried  over  the 
ocean  the  beginning  of  the  great  North  American  nation.    The  people 
grew  like  meeting  waters — they  were  various  in  habit  and  sect — 
there  came  a  time,  a  century  ago,  when  thev  needed  a  poHty,  and 
there  were  heroes  of  peace  among  them.     What  had  they  to  form  a 
polity  with  but  memories  of  Europe,  corrected  by  the  vision  of  a 
oettor  ?    Let  our  wise  and  wealthy  show  themselves  heroes.    They 
have  the  memories  of  the  East  and  West,  and  the^  have  the  fall 
vision  of  a  bettor.    A  new  Persia  with  a  purified  rebgion  magnified 
itseU  in  art  and  yrisdom.    So  will  a  new  Judsea,  poised  between  East 
a^d  West — a  covenant  of  reconciliation.    Will  any  sav,  the  prophetic 
vision  of  your  race  has  been  hopelessly  mixed  with  folly  and  bigotry  ; 
the  angel  of  progress  has  no  message  for  Judaism — it  is  a  half-buried 
city  for  the  paid  workers  to  lay  open — the  waters  are  rushing  by  it 
as  a  forsaken  field  ?    I  say  that  the  strongest  principle  of  growth  lies 
in  human  choice.    The  sons  of  Judah  have  to  choose  that  God  may 
again  choose  them.    The  Messianic  time  is  the  time  when  Israel 
shall  will  the  planting  of  the  national  ensign.    The  Nile  overflowed 
and  rushed  onward :  the  Egyptian  could  not  choose  the  overflow,  but 
he  chose  to  work  and  make  cnannels  for  the  fructifying  wateis,  and 
Egypt  became  the  land  of  com.    Shall  man,  whose  soul  is  set  in  the 
royalty  of  discernment  and  resolve,  deny  his  rank  and  sav,  I  am  an 
onlooker,  ask  no  choice  or  purpose  of  me  ?    That  is  the  blasphemy 
of  this  time.    The  divine  principle  of  our  race  is  action,  choice, 
resolved  memory.     Let  us  contradict  the  blasphemy,  and  help  to 
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will  oor  own  better  future  and  the  better  future  of  the  world — not 
renounce  our  higher  gift  and  say, '  Let  us  be  as  if  we  were  not  amons 
the  populations ; '  but  choose  our  full  heritage,  claim  the  brotherhood 
of  our  nation,  and  carry  into  it  a  new  brotherhood  with  the  nations 
of  the  Gentiles.    The  vision  is  there ;  it  will  be  fulfilled." 

With  the  last  sentence,  which  was  no  more  than  a  loud  whisper, 
Moidecai  let  his  chin  sink  on  his  breast  and  his  eyelids  fall.  No 
one  sj^ke.  It  was  not  the  first  time  that  he  had  insisted  on  the 
nine  ideas,  but  he  was  seen  to-night  in  a  new  phase.  The  quiet 
tenacity  of  his  ordinary  self  differed  as  much  from  nis  present  exalta- 
tion of  mood  as  a  man  in  private  talk,  giving  reasons  for  a  revolution 
of  which  no  sign  is  discernible,  differs  from  one  who  feels  himself  an 
agent  in  a  revolution  begun.  The  dawn  of  fulfilment  brought  to  his 
liope  by  Deronda's  presence  had  wroueht  Mordecai's  conception  into 
a  state  of  impassioned  conviction,  ana  he  had  found  strength  in  his 
excitement  to  pour  fortii  the  unlocked  floods  of  emotive  argument, 
with  a  sense  of^  haste  as  at  a  crisis  which  must  be  seized.  But  now 
there  had  come  with  the  quiescence  of  fatigue  a  sort  of  thankful 
wonder  that  he  had  spoken — a  contemplation  of  his  life  as  a  journey 
vhich  had  come  at  last  to  this  bourne.  After  a  great  excitement, 
the  ebbing  strength  of  impulse  is  apt  to  leave  us  in  this  aloofness 
from  our  active  self.  And  in  the  moments  after  Mordecai  had  sunk 
his  head,  his  mind  was  wandering  alon^  the  paths  of  his  youth,  and 
all  the  hopes  which  had  ended  in  bringing  him  hither. 

Evei^  one  felt  that  the  talk  was  ended,  and  the  tone  of  phlegmatic 
discussion  made  unseasonable  by  Mordecai's  high-pitched  solemnity. 
It  was  as  if  they  had  come  together  to  hear  the  blowing  of  the 
Aophar,  and  had  nothing  to  do  now  but  to  disperse.  The  movement 
was  unusually  general,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  the  room  was 
^pty  of  all  except  Mordecai  and  Deronda.  "Qood-nights"  had 
been  given  to  Mordecai,  but  it  was  evident  he  had  not  heard  them, 
for  he  lemained  rapt  and  motionless.  Deronda  would  not  disturb 
this  needful  rest,  but  waited  for  a  spontaneous  movement 
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'*  H7  "P^^  ^  too  weak ;  mortality 
Weicpbs  heavily  on  me  like  unwuling  sleep. 
And  each  imagined  pinnacle  and  ateo) 
Of  godlike  haxdahip  tells  me  I  most  die 
Like  a  dek  eagle  looking  at  tiie  sky. " 

After  a  few  minutes  the  unwonted  stillness  had  penetrated  Mor- 
decai's consciousness,  and  he  looked  up  at  Deronda,  not  in  the  least 
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with  bewildennent  and  anirprise,  but  with  a  gaze  lull  of  lepodng 
satisfactioiL  Deronda  rose  and  placed  hiB  chair  nearer,  where  there 
could  be  no  imagined  need  for  raising  the  voice.  Moviecai  felt  the 
action  as  a  patient  feela  the  gentleness  that  eases  his  pillow.  He 
began  to  spef^  in  a  low  tone,  as  if  he  were  only  thinking  articu- 
lately, not  trying  to  reach  an  audience. 

^  In  the  doctnne  of  the  Cabbala,  souls  are  bom  acain  and  again  in 
new  bodies  till  they  are  perfected  and  purified,  and  a  soul  libeiated 
from  a  worn-out  body  may  join  the  fellow-soul  that  needs  it,  that 
they  may  be  j^rfected  together,  and  their  earthly  work  accomplished. 
Then  they  will  depart  Som  tne  mortal  region,  and  leave  place  for 
new  souls  to  be  bom  out  of  the  store  in  the  eternal  bosom.  It  is 
the  lingering  imperfection  of  the  souls  already  bom  into  the  mortal 
region  that  hinders  the  birth  of  new  souls  and  the  preparation  of  the 
Messianic  time : — ^thus  the  mind  has  siven  shane  to  what  is  hidden, 
as  the  shadow  of  what  is  known,  and  has  spoken  trutii,  though  it 
were  only  in  parable.  When  my  long-wanoering  soul  is  libented 
from  this  weary  body,  it  will  join  yours,  and  its  work  will  be  per- 
fected." 

Mordecai's  pause  seemed  an  appeal  which  Deronda's  feeling  would 
not  let  him  ^ve  unanswered.  He  tried  to  make  it  truthlnl ;  but 
for  Mordecai's  ear  it  was  inevitably  filled  with  unspoken  meanings. 
He  only  said — 

''  Everything  I  can  in  conscience  do  to  make  your  life  efifectiTe  I 
will  do." 

*'  I  know  it,**  said  Mordecai,  in  the  tone  of  quiet  certainty  which 
dispenses  with  further  assurance.  '^  I  heard  it  You  see  it  all— you 
are  by  my  side  on  the  mount  of  vision,  and  behold  the  paths  of  ful- 
filment which  others  deny." 

He  was  silent  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  went  on  meditatively— 

''  You  will  take  up  my  life  where  it  was  broken.  I  feel  myself 
back  in  that  day  when  my  life  was  broken.  The  bright  momicg 
sun  was  on  the  quav — ^it  was  at  Trieste — ^the  garments  of  men  from 
all  nations  shone  like  jewels — the  boats  were  pushing  off— the  Qreek 
vessel  that  would  land  us  at  Beyrout  was  to  start  in  an  hour.  I  was 
ffoinff  with  a  merchant  as  his  clerk  and  companion.  I  said,  I  shall 
DehiHd  the  lands  and  people  of  the  East,  ana  I  shall  speak  with  a 
fuller  vision.  I  breathed  then  as  you  do,  without  labour;  I  had  the 
light  step  and  the  endurance  of  youth ;  I  could  fast,  I  could  sleep  on 
the  hard  ground.  I  had  wedded  poverty,  and  I  loved  my  bride — ^for 
poverty  to  me  was  freedom.  My  heart  exulted  as  if  it  had  been  the 
neart  of  Moses  ben  Maimon,  strong  with  the  strength  of  threescore 
years,  and  knowing  the  work  that  was  to  fill  them.  It  was  the  first 
time  I  hod  been  south :  the  soul  within  me  felt  its  former  son;  and 
standing  on  the  quay,  where  the  ground  I  stood  on  seemed  to  send 
forth  light,  and  the  shadows  had  an  azure  glory  as  of  spirits  become 
visible,  I  felt  myself  in  the  flood  of  a  glorious  life,  wherein  my  own 
small  year-counted  existence  seemed  to  melt,  so  that  I  knew  it  not; 
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and  a  great  sob  arose  within  me  as  at  the  rush  of  waters  that  were 
too  strong  a  bliss.  So  I  stood  there  awaiting  my  companion ;  and  I 
8aw  him  not  till  he  said:  *£zra,  I  have  been  to  the  poet^  and  there 
i» your  letter.'* 

**  Ezra  ! ''  exclaimed  Deronda,  nnable  to  contain  himself, 

'^Ezra^"  repeated  Mordecai,  affirmatiyely,  engrossed  in  memory. 
"  I  was  expecting  a  letter ;  for  I  wrote  continually  to  mv  mother. 
And  that  sound  of  my  name  was  like  the  touch  of  a  wand  that  re- 
called me  to  the  body  wherefrom  I  had  been  released  as  it  were 
to  mingle  with  the  ocean  of  human  existence,  free  from  the  pressure 
of  individual  bondage.  I  opened  the  letter ;  and  the  name  came 
again  as'  a  cry  that  would  have  disturbed  me  in  the  bosom  of  heayen, 
and  made  me  yearn  to  reach  where  that  sorrow  was. — "  Ezra,  my 
ion!" 

Mordecai  paused  again,  his  imagination  arrested  by  the  grasp  of 
that  long-past  moment.  Derondas  mind  was  almost  breathlessly 
suspended  on  what  was  coming.  A  strange  possibility  had  suddenly 
presented  itself.  Mordecai's  eyes  were  cast  down  in  abstracted  con- 
templation, and  in  a  few  moments  he  went  on — 

"She  was  a  mother  of  whom  it  might  have  come — yea,  might  have 
come  to  be  said, '  Her  children  arise  up  and  call  her  blessed.'  In 
her  I  understood  the  meaning  of  that  Master  who,  perceivine  the 
footsteps  of  his  mother,  rose  up  and  said, '  The  majesty  of  the  Eter- 
nal cometh  near ! '  And  that  letter  was  her  cry  from  the  depths  of 
anguish  and  desolation — ^the  cry  of  a  mother  robbed  of  her  little  one. 
1  was  her  eldest.  Death  had  taken  four  babes,  one  after  the  other.  Then 
came  kte  my  little  sister,  who  was  more  than  all  the  rest  the  desire  of 
her  mother's  eyes  ;  and  the  letter  was  a  piercing  cry  to  me—'  Ezra,  my 
son,  I  am  robbed  of  her.  He  has  taken  her  away,  and  left  discrace 
behind.  They  will  never  come  again/" — Here  Mordecai  liftea  his 
eres  suddenly,  laid  his  hand  on  Deronda's  arm,  and  said,  **  Mine  was 
the  lot  of  Isrsiel.  For  the  sin  of  the  father  my  soul  must  go  into 
exile.  For  the  sin  of  the  father  the  work  was  broken,  and  the  day  of 
f tdfilment  delayed.  She  who  bore  me  was  desolate,  disgraced,  destitute. 
I  turned  back.  On  the  instant  I  turned — ^her  spirit,  and  the  spirit 
of  her  fathers,  who  had  worthy  Jewish  hearts,  moved  within  me,  and 
drew  me.  God,  in  whom  dwells  the  universe,  was  within  me  as  the 
strength  of  obedience.  I  turned  and  travelled  with  hard8hip---to  save 
the  scant  money  which  she  would  need.  I  left  the  sunsnine^  and 
travelled  into  freezing  cold.  In  the  last  stage  I  spent  a  night  m  ex- 
posure to  cold  and  snow.  And  that  was  the  beginning  of  this  slow 
death." 

Mordecai  let  his  eyes  wander  again  and  removed  his  hand.  Der- 
onda  resolutely  repressed  the  questions  which  urged  themselves  within 
him.  While  Mordecai  was  in  this  state  of  emotion,  no  other  confi- 
dence must  be  sought  than  what  came  spontaneously :  nay,  he  him- 
self felt  a  kindred  emotion  which  made  him  dread  his  own  speech 
as  too  momentous. 
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''  But  I  worked.  We  were  destitute— eveiythiiig  had  been  seized. 
And  she  was  ill :  the  clutdi  of  anguish  was  too  strons  for  her,  and 
wrought  with  some  lurking  disease.  At  times  she  coulu  not  stand  for 
the  beating  of  her  heart  and  the  images  in  her  brain  became  as  cham- 
bers of  terror,  where  she  beheld  my  sister  reared  in  eviL  In  the 
dead  of  night  I  heard  her  ciyiug  for  ner  child.  Then  I  rose,  and  ire 
stretched  forth  our  arms  together  and  prayed.  We  poured  forth  our 
souls  in  desire  that  Mirah  might  be  deliyered  from  evil." 

'^Mirah  ?"  Deronda  repeated,  wishing  to  assiue  himself  that  his 
ears  had  not  been  deceived  by  a  forecastmg  imagination.  "  Did  yoa 
say  Mirah  V* 

''  That  was  my  little  sister's  name.  After  we  had  prayed  for  her 
m^  mother  would  rest  awhile.  It  lasted  hardly  four  years,  and  in  the 
miAutes  before  she  died,  we  were  praying  the  same  prayer — I  aloud, 
she  silently.    Her  soul  went  out  upon  ito  wings.'* 

"  Have  you  never  since  heard  of  your  sister  ? "  said  Deronda,  as 
quietly  as  he  could. 

"  Never.  Never  have  I  heard  whether  she  was  delivered  according 
to  our  praver.  I  know  not,  I  know  not.  Who  shall  say  where  the 
patliways  lie  ?  The  poisonous  will  of  the  wicked  is  strong.  It  poi- 
soned my  life —it  is  slowly  stifling  this  breath.  Death  d&vered  my 
mother,  and  I  felt  it  a  blessedness  that  I  was  alone  in  the  winters  of 
6u£fering.  But  what  are  the  winters  now  ? — ^they  are  far  off  " — ^here 
Mordecai  a^ain  rested  his  hand  on  Deronda's  arm,  and  looked  at  him 
%vith  that  joy  of  the  hectic  patient  which  pierces  us  to  sadness— 
"  there  is  nothing  to  wail  in  the  withering  of  my  body.  The  work 
will  be  the  better  done.  Once  I  said,  the  work  of  this  beginning  is 
mine,  I  am  bom  to  do  it.  Well,  I  shall  do  it  I  shall  live  in  you. 
1  shall  live  in  you." 

His  grasp  hm  become  convulsive  in  its  force,  and  Deronda,  a^tated 
as  he  had  never  been  before — ^the  certainty  that  this  was  Mirah's 
brother  suffusing  his  own  strange  relation  to  Mordecai  with  a  new 
solemnity  and  tenderness — felt  nis  strong  young  heart  beating  faster 
and  hia  lips  paling.  He  shrai^  from  speech.  He  feared,  in  Mor- 
decai's  present  state  of  exaltation  (already  an  alarming  strain  on  his 
feeble  frame)  to  utter  a  word  of  revelation  about  MinSi.  He  feared 
to  make  an  answer  below  that  high  pitch  of  expectation  which  re- 
sembled a  flash  from  a  dying  fire,  making  watcners  fear  to  see  it 
dying  the  faster.  His  dominant  impulse  was  to  do  as  he  had  once 
done  before :  he  laid  his  firm  gentle  hand  on  the  hand  that  graaped 
him.  Mordecai's,  as  if  it  had  a  soul  of  its  own — ^for  he  was  not  dis- 
tinctly willing  to  do  what  he  did — relaxed  its  grasp,  and  turned 
upward  under  Deronda's.  As  the  two  palms  met  and  pressed  each 
ower,  Mordecai  recovered  some  sense  of  his  surroundings,  and 
said — 

'*  Let  us  go  now.    I  cannot  talk  any  longer." 

And  in  met  they  parted  at  Cohen's  door  without  having  spoken  to 
each  other  again — merely  with  another  pressure  of  the  hands. 
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Deranda  felt  a  weight  on  liim  which  was  half  joy,  half  anxiety. 
The  joy  of  finding  in  Miiah's  brother  a  nature  even  more  than  worthy 
of  that  relation  to  her,  had  the  weight  of  solemnity  and  sadness :  the 
retmion  of  brother  and  sister  was  in  reality  the  first  stage  of  a  supreme 
parting — ^like  that  fiBiewell  kiss  which  resembles  greeting,  that  List 
glsace  of  love  which  becomes  the  sharpest  pang  of  sorrow.  Then 
there  was  the  weight  of  anxiety  about  tne  revelation  of  the  fact  on 
both  sides^  and  the  anangements  it  would  be  desirable  to  make  be- 
forehand. I  suppose  we  would  all  have  felt  as  Deronda  did,  widiout 
sinkiiig  into  snobbishness  or  the  notion  that  the  primal  duties  of  life 
demand  a  mominc  and  an  evening  suit,  that  it  was  an  admissible 
degire  to  firee  Minm's  first  meeting  with  her  brother  from  all  jarring 
oQtward  conditions.  His  own  sense  of  deliverance  from  the  dreaded 
relationship  of  the  other  Cohens,  notwithstanding  their  good-nature, 
made  him  resolve  if  possible  to  keep  them  in  the  background  for 
Hindi,  untQ  her  acquaintance  with  them  would  be  an  unmanned 
lendering  of  gratitude  for  any  kindness  they  had  shown  towards  her 
brother.  On  all  accounts  he  wished  to  cive  Mordecai  surroundings 
not  only  more  suited  to  his  frail  bodily  condition,  but  less  of  a 
hindrance  to  easy  intercourse,  even  ai)art  from  the  dedsive  prospect 
of  Mirah's  taking  up  her  abode  with  her  brother,  and  tendmg  nim 
throng  the  precious  remnant  of  his  life.  In  the  heroic  drama,  great 
recognitions  are  not  encumbered  with  these  details;  and  certainly 
Deronda  had  as  reverential  an  interest  in  Mordecai  and  Mirah  as  he 
could  have  had  in  the  offispring  of  Agamenmon ;  but  he  was  caring 
for  destinies  still  moving  in  the  dim  streets  of  our  earWv  life,  not 
Tet  lifted  among  the  constellations,  and  his  task  presented  itself  to 
him  as  difficult  and  delicate,  especially  in  persuading  Mordecai  to 
change  Ids  abode  and  habits.  Concerning  Mirah's  feeling  and  re- 
solve he  had  no  doubt :  there  would  be  a  complete  union  of  senti- 
ment towards  the  departed  mother,  and  Mirah  would  understand  her 
brothers  greatness.  Yes,  greatness :  that  was  the  word  which  De- 
ronda now  deliberately  chose  to  signify  the  impression  that  Mordecai 
made  on  him.  He  said  to  himself,  perhaps  rather  defiantly  towards 
the  more  ne^tive  spirit  within  him,  that  this  man,  however  erratic 
some  of  his  mterpretations  might  be--this  consumptive  Jewish  work- 
man in  threadbare  clothing,  lodged  by  charity,  deuvering  himself  to 
hearers  who  took  his  thoughts  wi&out  attaching  more  consequences 
to  them  than  the  Flemings  to  the  ethereal  chimes  ringing  above  their 
market-places — ^had  the  chief  elements  of  greatness:  a  mind  con- 
sciously, energetically  moving  with  the  larger  march  of  human  des- 
tinies, but  not  the  less  full  of  conscience  and  tender  heart  for  the 
footsteps  that  tread  near  and  need  a  leaning-place ;  capable  of  con- 
ceiving and  choosing  a  life's  task  with  far-off  issues,  yet  capable  of 
the  unapplauded  heroism  which  turns  off  the  road  of  achievement  at 
the  call  of  the  nearer  duty  whose  effect  lies  within  the  beatings  of 
the  hearts  that  are  dose  to  us^  as  the  hunger  of  the  unfledged  oiid 
to  the  breast  of  its  parent 
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Deronda  to-night  was  stiTred  with  the  feeling  that  the  biief  xemnaiit 
of  this  fervid  life  had  hecome  his  charge.  He  had  heen  peculiarly 
wrought  on  by  what  he  had  seen  at  the  cdub  of  the  Mendly  indiffer- 
ence which  Moidecai  must  have  gone  on  encountering.  His  own 
experience  of  the  small  room  that  ardour  can  make  foi  itself  in 
oToinary  minds  had  had  the  effect  of  increasing  his  reserve;  and 
while  tolerance  was  the  easiest  attitude  to  him,  there  was  another 
bent  in  him  also  capable  of  becoming  a  weakness — ^the  dislike  to 
appear  exceptional  or  to  risk  an  ineffective  indstance  on  his  own 
opmion.  But  such  caution  app^oed  contemptible  to  him  just  now, 
when  he  for  the  first  time  saw  in  a  complete  picture  and  felt  as  a 
reality  the  lives  that  bum  themselves  out  in  solitary  enthusiasm: 
mar^rs  of  obscure  circumstance,  exiled  in  the  rarity  of  their  own 
minds,  whose  deliverances  in  other  ears  are  no  more  than  a  long 
passionate  soliloquy — ^unless  perhaps  at  last,  when  they  are  neaiing 
the  invisible  shores,  signs  of  recognition  and  fulfilment  may  penetrate 
the  cloud  of  loneliness ;  or  perhaps  it  may  be  with  them  as  with  the 
dying  Copernicus  made  to  touch  the  first  printed  copy  of  his  book 
when  the  sense  of  touch  was  gone,  seeing  it  only  as  a  dim  object 
through  the  deepening  dusk. 

Deronda  had  oeen  brought  near  to  one  of  those  spiritual  exiles, 
and  it  was  in  his  nature  to  feel  the  relation  as  a  strong  claim,  nay, 
to  feel  his  imagination  moving  without  repugnance  in  the  direction 
of  Mordecai's  desires.  With  all  his  latent  objection  to  schemes  only 
definite  in  their  generality  and  nebulous  in  detail — ^in  the  poise  of 
his  sentiments  he  felt  at  one  with  this  man  who  had  made  a  visionaiy 
selection  of  him :  the  lines  of  what  may  be  called  their  emotional 
theory  touched.  He  had  not  the  Jewisn  consciousness,  but  he  had 
a  yearning,  grown  the  stronger  for  the  denial  which  had  been  his 
grievance,  after  the  obligation  of  avowed  filial  and  social  ties.  His 
feeling  was  ready  for  difficult  obedience.  In  this  way  it  came  that 
he  set  about  his  new  task  ungrudgingly;  and  again  he  thought  of 
Mrs  Meyrick  as  his  chief  helper.  To  her  first  he  must  make  known 
the  discovery  of  Mirah's  brother,  and  with  her  he  must  consult  on  all 
preliminaries  of  bringing  the  mutually  lost  together.  Happily  the 
best  quarter  for  a  consumptive  patient  did  not  lie  too  far  off  the  snudl 
house  at  Chelsea,  and  the  first  office  Deronda  had  to  perfonn  for  this 
Hebrew  prophet  who  claimed  him  as  a  spiritual  inheritor,  was  to  get 
him  a  healthy  lodging.  Such  is  the  irony  of  earthly  mixtures,  that 
the  heroes  have  not  always  had  carpets  and  tea-cups  of  their  own; 
and,  seen  through  the  open  window  by  the  mackerel-vendor,  may 
have  been  invited  with  some  hopefulness  to  pay  three  hundred  ptf 
cent  in  the  form  of  fourpence.  However,  Deronda's  mind  was  busy 
with  a  prospective  arrangement  for  ^ving  a  furnished  lodging  some 
faint  likeness  to  a  refined  home  by  dismantling  his  own  climbers  of 
his  best  old  books  in  vellum,  his  easiest  chair,  and  the  bas-reliefs  of 
Milton  and  Dante. 

But  was  not  Mirah  to  be  there  ?    What  furniture  can  give  such 
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finish  to  a  room  as  a  tender  woman's  face  7 — and  is  theie  any  har- 
monj  of  tints  that  has  such  stirrings  of  delight  as  the  sweet  modu- 
lations of  her  voice  ?  Here  is  one  |;ood,  at  least,  thought  Deronda, 
that  comes  to  Mordecai  from  his  having  fixed  his  miagination  on  me. 
He  has  recovered  a  peifect  sister,  whose  affection  is  waiting  for  him 


CHAPTER   XLIV. 

¥aiij  folk  a-listening 

Hetr  the  seed  ■proot  in  the  eprlog, 

And  fi>r  mosic  to  their  dimoe 

Hear  the  hedgerows  wake  ftxun  trance^ 

Sap  that  trembles  into  bads 

Sending  little  xlijrthniic  floods 

Of  fkiry  soond  in  fairy  ean. 

Thus  all  beauty  that  appears 

Has  birth  as  soond  to  finer  sense 

And  Ufi^ter-clad  inteUigenoei 

And  Gwendolen  ? — She  was  thinking  of  Deronda  much  more  than 
he  was  thinking  of  her— often  wondering  what  were  his  ideas  "  about 
things,"  and  how  his  life  was  occupieo.  But  a  lap-dog  would  be 
necesBarily  at  a  loss  in  framing  to  itself  the  motives  and  adventures 
of  dodiood  at  li^se ;  and  it  was  as  far  from  Gwendolen's  conception 
that  Deronda's  liie  could  be  determined  by  the  historical  destinv  of 
the  Jews,  as  that  he  could  rise  into  the  air  on  a  brazen  horse,  and  so 
vanish  from  her  horizon  in  the  form  of  a  twinklinc  star* 

With  aU  the  sense  of  inferiority  that  had  been  forced  upon  her,  it 
was  inevitable  that  she  should  imagine  a  hu^er  place  for  herself  in 
his  thoughts  than  she  actually  possessed.  'Diey  must  be  rather  old 
and  wise  persons  who  are  not  ant  to  see  their  own  anxiety  or  elation 
about  themselves  reflected  in  other  minds ;  and  Gwendolen,  with  her 
youth  and  inward  solitude,  mav  be  excused  for  dwelling  on  signs  of 
special  interest  in  her  shown  by  the  one  person  who  had  impressed 
her  with  the  feeling  of  submission,  and  for  mistaking  the  colour  and 
pionortion  of  those  signs  in  the  mind  of  Deronda. 

lieanwhile,  what  would  he  tell  her  that  she  ought  to  do  ?  ''  He 
said,  I  must  get  more  interest  in  others,  and  more  knowledge,  and 
that  I  must  care  about  the  best  things — but  how  am  I  to  bS^  ? " 
She  wondered  what  books  he  would  tell  her  to  take  up  to  her  own 
loom,  and  recaUed  the  famous  writers  that  she  had  either  not  looked 
into  or  had  found  the  most  tmreadable,  with  a  half-smiling  wish  that 
ahe  could  mischievously  ask  Deronda  if  they  were  not  the  books 
called  '*  medicine  for  the  mind.''  Then  she  repented  of  her  saudness, 
and  when  she  was  safe  from  observation  earned  up  a  miscellaneous 
aelectioa-- Descartes,  Bacon,  Locke,  Butler,  Burke,  Guizot— knowing, 
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as  a  ckver  young  lady  of  edacataon,  that  these  authots  wexe  oina- 
mente  of  mankind,  feeling  sure  that  Deronda  had  read  them,  and 
hoping  that  by  dipping  into  them  aU  in.  succession^  with  her  rapid 
understanding  she  mi^t  get  a  point  of  view  nearer  to  his  leveL 

But  it  was  astonishing  how  little  time  she  found  for  these  vast 
mental  excursions.  Constantly  she  had  to  be  on  the  scene  as  Mrs 
Grandcourt,  and  to  feel  herself  watched  in  that  part  by  the  exacting 
eves  of  a  husband  who  had  found  a  motive  to  exercise  his  tenadt^r — 
tnat  of  making  his  marriage  answer  all  the  ends  he  chose,  and  with 
the  more  completeness  the  more  he  discerned  anv  opposing  will  in 
her.  And  she  herself,  whatever  rebellion  noight  be  going  on  within 
her,  could  not  have  made  up  her  mind  to  failure  in  ner  representa- 
tion. No  feeling  had  yet  reconciled  her  for  a  moment  to  any  act, 
word,  or  look  that  would  be  a  confession  to  the  world ;  and  what  she 
most  dreaded  in  herself  was  any  violent  impulse  that  would  make  an 
involuQtaiy  confession :  it  was  the  will  to  be  silent  in  eveiy  other 
direction  that  had  thrown  the  more  impetuosity  into  her  confidences 
towards  Deronda,  to  whom  her  thought  continually  turned  as  a  help 
against  herself.  Her  riding,  her  hunting,  her  visiting  and  receiving 
of  visits,  were  all  performed  in  a  spirit  of  acluevement  which  served 
instead  of  zest  ana  young  gladness,  so  that  all  round  Diplow,  in  those 
weeks  of  the  New  Year,lus  Grandcourt  was  regarded  as  wearing  her 
honours  with  triumph. 

«  She  discuises  it  under  an  air  of  taking  everything  as  a  matter  of 
course,"  said  Mrs  Anowpoint.  '^  A  stranger  might  suppose  that  she 
had  condescended  rather  than  risen.  I  always  noticed  that  double- 
ness  in  her." 

To  her  mother  most  of  all  Gwendolen  was  bent  on  acting  complete 
satisfaction,  and  poor  Mrs  Davilow  was  so  far  deceived  that  she  took 
the  unexpected  distance  at  which  she  was  kept,  in  sj^ite  of  what  she 
felt  to  be  Grandcourf  s  handsome  behaviour  m  providing  for  her,  as 
a  comparative  indifference  in  her  daughter,  now  that  marriage  had 
created  new  interests.  To  be  fetched  to  lunch  and  then  to  dinner 
along  with  the  Gascoignes,  to  be  driven  back  soon  after  breakfasi  the 
next  morning,  and  to  have  brief  calls  from  Gwendolen  in  which  her 
husband  waited  for  her  outside  either  on  horseback  or  sitting  in  the 
carriage,  was  all  the  intercourse  allowed  to  the  mother. 

The  truth  was,  that  the  second  time  Gwendolen  proposed  to  inrite 
her  mother  with  Mr  and  Mrs  Gascoigne,  Grandcourt  had  at  first  been 
silent,  and  then  drawled,  '<  We  cauT  be  having  ihoK  people  alwa^& 
Gascoigne  talks  too  much.  Country  clergy  are  always  bores^vith 
their  confounded  fuss  about  ever3rthmg.'' 

That  speech  was  full  of  foreboding  for  Gwendolen.  To  have  her 
mother  classed  under ''  those  people  "was  enough  to  confirm  the  pre- 
vious dread  of  bringing  her  too  near.  Still,  she  could  not  give  the 
true  reasons — she  comd  not  say  to  her  mother,  "Mr  Grandcourt 
wants  to  recognise  you  as  little  as  possible ;  and  besides  it  is  better 
you  should  not  see  much  of  my  married  life,  else  you  might  find  out 
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that  I  am  muerable.''  So  ahe  waived  aa  lightly  as  ahe  could  every 
allufflon  to  the  aubject ;  and  when  Mis  Davilow  ^ain  hinted  the  poa- 
ribility  of  her  having  a  houae  oloae  to  Byelanda,  Gwendolen  aaid,  **  It 
would  not  be  ao  nice  for  you  as  being  near  the  Rectory  here,  mamma. 
We  shall  perhaps  be  very  little  at  Kyelanda.  You  would  miss  my 
aunt  and  uncle. 

And  all  tiie  while  this  contemptuoua  veto  of  her  husband'a  on  any 
intimacy  with  her  family,  making  her  proudly  shrink  from  giving 
them  the  aspect  of  troublesome  pensioners,  was  rousinc  more  inward 
inclination  towards  them.  She  had  never  felt  so  kinmv  towards  her 
uncle,  BO  much  disposed  to  look  back  on  his  cheerftQ,  complacent 
activity  and  spirit  ot  kind  management,  even  when  mistaken,  as  more 
of  a  comfort  than  the  neutral  loftiness  which  was  every  day  chilling 
her.  And  here  perhaps  she  was  xmconsciously  finding  some  of  that 
mental  enlargement  which  it  was  hard  to  &;et  from  her  occasional 
clashes  into  difficult  authors,  who  instead  of  blending  themselves  with 
her  daily  agitations  required  her  to  dismiss  them. 

It  was  a  delightful  surprise  one  day  when  Mr  and  Mrs  Gascoiffne 
were  at  Qffendene  to  see  Gwendolen  ride  up  without  her  husbana — 
with  the  groom  only.  All,  including  the  four  girls  and  Miss  Merry, 
seated  in  the  dining-room  at  lunch,  could  see  the  welcome  approach ; 
and  even  the  elder  ones  were  not  without  something  of  Isabers 
romantic  sense  that  the  beautiful  sister  on  the  splendid  chesnut, 
which  held  its  head  as  if  proud  to  bear  her,  was  a  sort  of  Harriet 
Bpon  or  Mias  Waidour  reappearing  out  of  her  "  happiness  ever 

Her  uncle  went  to  the  door  to  give  her  lus  hand,  and  she  sprang 
from  her  horse  with  an  air  of  alacritv  which  might  well  encourage 
that  notion  of  guaranteed  happiness ;  for  Gwendolen  was  particularly 
bent  to-day  on  setting  her  mother^s  heart  at  rest,  and  her  unusual 
sense  of  freedom  in  being  able  to  make  this  visit  alone  enabled  her 
to  bear  up  under  the  pressure  of  painful  facts  which  were  urging 
themselves  anew.  The  seven  family  kisses  were  not  so  tiresome  as 
thcnr  used  to  be. 

Mr  Grandcourt  is  gone  out,  so  I  determined  to  fill  up  the  time 
hj  coming  to  you,  mamma,"  said  Gwendolen,  as  she  laid  down  her 
hat  and  seated  herself  next  to  her  mother ;  and  then  looking  at  her 
with  a  playfullv  monitory  air, ''  That  ia  a  punishment  to  you  for  not 
wearing  better  lace  on  your  head.  You  didn't  think  I  should  come 
and  detect  you — you  dreadftilly  cardess-about-yourself  mamma ! " 
She  gave  a  caressing  touch  to  the  dear  head. 

"  Scold  me,  dear,  said  Mrs  Davilow,  her  delicate  worn  fiace  flush- 
ing with  delight  *'  But  I  wish  there  was  something  you  could  eat 
aner  your  ride— instead  of  these  scraps.  Let  Jocosa  make  you  a  cup 
of  chocolate  in  ^our  old  way.    You  used  to  like  that" 

Miss  Merry  immediately  rose  and  went  out,  though  Gwendolen 
^d, "  Oh  no,  a  piece  of  bread,  or  one  of  those  hard  biscuits.  I  can't 
think  about  eating.    I  am  come  to  say  good-bye." 


expect 
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*'  What !  going  to  Ryelands  again  ? "  eaid  Mr  Gaacoigne. 

**  No,  we  are  going  to  town,"  said  Owendolen,  begimiing  to  break 
up  a  piece  of  bread,  out  putting  no  morsel  into  her  mouth. 

''  It  is  rather  early  to  go  to  town,"  said  Mrs  Gascoigne,  *'  and  Mr 
Grandcourt  not  in  Farlismaent" 

"  Oh,  there  is  only  one  more  day's  hxmtinff  to  be  had^  and  Henleigh 
has  some  business  in  town  with  lawyers,  I  think,"  said  Gwendolen. 
"  1  am  very  glad.    I  shall  like  to  go  to  town." 

"  You  will  see  your  house  in  Grosyenor  Sc^uare,"  said  Mis  Dayilow. 
She  and  the  girls  were  deyouring  with  their  eyes  every  movement 
of  their  goddess,  soon  to  vanish. 

''  Yes,^  said  Gwendolen,  in  a  tone  of  assent  to  the  interest  of  that 
station.  "  And  there  is  so  much  to  be  seen  and  done  in  town." 
wish,  my  dear  Gwendolen,"  said  Mr  Gascoigne,  in  a  tone  of 
cordial  advice,  "  that  you  would  use  your  influence  with  Mr  Grand- 
court  to  induce  him  to  enter  Parliament.  A  man  of  hi#  position 
should  make  his  weight  felt  in  politics.  The  best  judges  are  confi- 
dent that  the  ministry  will  have  to  appeal  to  the  country  on  this 
question  of  further  Reform,  and  Mr  Grandcourt  i^ould  be  ready  for 
tne  opportunity.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  his  opinions  and  mine 
accord  entirely ;  I  haye  not  heard  him  express  himself  very  folly. 
But  I  don't  look  at  the  matter  from  that  pomt  of  view.  I  am  thini- 
ing  of  your  husband's  standing  in  the  country.  And  he  has  now 
come  to  that  stage  of  life  when  a  man  like  him  should  enter  into 
public  affairs.  A  wife  has  great  influence  with  her  husband.  Use 
yours  in  that  direction,  my  dear." 

The  Rector  felt  that  he  was  acquitting  himself  of  a  duty  here,  and 
giving  something  like  the  aspect  of  a  public  benefit  to  his  niece's 
match.  To  Gwendolen  the  whole  speech  had  the  flavour  of  bitter 
comedy.  If  she  had  been  merry,  she  must  have  laughed  at  her 
uncle's  explanation  to  her  that  he  had  not  heard  Grandcourt  express 
himself  very  fully  on  politics.  And  the  wife's  neat  influence! 
General  maxims  about  husbands  and  wives  seemea  now  of  a  pre- 
carious usefulness.  Gwendolen  herself  had  once  believed  in  her 
future  influence  as  an  omnipotence  in  managing — she  did  not  know 
exactly  what.  But  her  chief  concern  at  present  was  to  giye  an 
answer  that  would  be  felt  appropriate. 

'^  I  should  be  very  glad,  uncle.  But  I  think  Mr  Grandcourt  would 
not  like  the  trouble  of  an  election — at  least,  unless  it  could  be  witboat 
his  making  speeches.    I  thought  candidates  always  make  speeches." 

''  Not  necessarily — to  any  great  extent,"  said  Mr  Gascoigne.  ''A 
man  of  position  ana  weight  can  get  on  without  much  of  it  A  county 
member  need  have  very  little  trouble  in  that  way,  and  both  out  of 
the  House  and  in  it  is  liked  the  better  for  not  being  a  speechifier. 
Tell  Mr  Grandcourt  that  I  say  so." 

**  Here  comes  Jocosa  with  my  chocolate  after  aU,"  said  Gwendolen, 
escaping  from  a  promise  to  give  information  that  would  certainly 
have  been  received  in  a  way  inconceivable  to  the  good  Rector,  who, 
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pdiing  his  chair  a  little  aside  from  the  table  and  eroeaixig  his  leg. 
looked  as  well  as  felt  like  a  worthy  specimen  of  a  clergyman  and 
nagiatnte  p^iag  experienced  advice.  Mr'Qascoigne  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  mat  Grandconrt  was  a  proud  man,  but  his  own  sell- 
love,  calmed  through  life  hj  the  consciousness  of  his  general  value 
and  personal  advantages,  was  not  irritable  enough  to  prevent  him 
from  hoping  the  best  about  his  niece's  husband  because  her  uncle 
was 'kept  rather  haughtily  at  a  distance.  A  certain  aloofness  must 
be  allowed  to  the  representative  of  an  old  family;  you  would  not 
expect  him  to  be  on  intimate  terms  even  with  abstractions.  But  Mrs 
Gasooigne  was  leas  dispassionate  on  her  husband's  account,  and  felt 
Qrandcourf  s  haughtiness  as  something  a  little  blameable  in  Gwen- 
dolen. 

**  Tour  uncle  and  Anna  will  very  likely  be  in  town  about  Easter," 
she  said,  with  a  vague  sense  of  expressing  a  slight  discontent.  ''  Dear 
Rex  hopes  to  come  out  with  honours  and  a  fellowship,  and  he  wants 
his  father  and  Anna  to  meet  him  in  London,  that  they  may  be  jolly 
together,  as  he  says.  I  diouldn't  wonder  if  Lord  Brackenshaw 
invited  them,  he  has  been  so  very  kind  since  he  came  back  to  the 
Castle." 

^  I  hope  my  uncle  will  bring  Anna  to  stay  in  Groevenor  Square," 
said  Gwendolen,  risking  herself  so  far,  for  the  sake  of  the  present 
moment,  but  in  reality  wishing  that  she  might  never  be  obliged  to 
bring  any  of  her  family  near  Grandcourt  again.  '^  I  am  very  glad 
of  BSx's  good  fortune." 

^  We  must  not  be  premature,  and  rejoice  too  much  beforehand," 
said  the  Rector,  to  whom  this  topic  was  the  happiest  in  the  world, 
and  altogether  aUowable,  now  tlmt  the  issue  of  that  little  afifair  about 
Gwendolen  had  been  so  satisfactory.  "  Not  but  that  I  am  in  corre- 
spondence with  impartial  judges,  who  have  the  highest  hopes  about 
my  son,  as  a  singularly  clear-headed  younff  man.  And  of  nis  excel- 
lent disposition  and  principle  1  have  had  the  best  evidence." 

^  We  shall  have  him  a  great  lawyer  some  time,"  said  Mrs  Gas- 
coigne, 

'''How  very  nice  ! "  said  Gwendolen,  with  a  concealed  scepticism  as 
to  nicenesB  m  general^  which  made  t^e  word  quite  applicable  to 
lawyersw 

''Talking  of  Lord  Brackenshaw's  kindness,"  said  Mrs  Davilow, 
"you  don't  know  how  delightful  he  has  been,  Gwendolen.  He  has 
b^sed  me  to  consider  myself  his  guest  in  this  house  till  I  can  get 
another  that  I  like— he  did  it  in  the  most  graceful  way.  But  now  a 
house  has  turned  up.  Old  Mr  Jodson  is  dead,  and  we  can  have  his 
honse.  It  is  just  wnat  I  want ;  small,  but  with  nothing  hideous  to 
make  you  miserable  thinking  about  it.  And  it  is  only  a  mile  from  the 
Kectory.  You  remember  the  low  white  house  nearly  hidden  by  the 
trees,  as  we  turn  up  the  lane  to  the  church  ? " 

"  Yes.  but  you  have  no  furniture,  poor  mamma,"  said  Gwendolen, 
in  a  melancholy  tone. 
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''  Oh,  I  am  saying  money  for  that  Yon  know  who  has  made  me 
rather  rich,  dear/'  said  Mrs  Davilow,  layins  her  hand  on  Gwen- 
dolen's. "  And  Jocosa  reallj  makes  so  little  do  for  housekeeping — 
it  is  qnite  wonderful" 

"  Qb,  please  let  me  so  up-stairs  with  yfou  and  arrange  my  hat, 
mamma,  said  Gwendolen,  suddenly  putung  up  her  hand  to  her 
hair  and  perhaps  creating  a  desired  disairongement.  Her  heart 
was  Bwellins,  and  she  was  ready  to  ciy.  Her  mother  muit  have  hera 
worse  off,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Grandcourt  ''  I  suppose  I  shall 
never  see  all  this  again,"  said  Gwendolen,  looking  round  ner,  as  they 
entered  the  black  and  yellow  bedroom,  and  then  throwing  heneu 
into  a  chair  in  front  of  the  glass  with  a  little  groan  as  of  bodily 
fati^e.    In  the  resolye  not  to  cry  she  had  become  very  pale. 

^*Yo\i  are  not  well,  dear  ?  '*  saia  Mrs  Dayilow. 

"  No ;  that  chocolate  has  made  me  sick,"  said  Gwendolen,  putting 
up  her  hand  to  be  taken. 

**  1  should  be  allowed  to  come  to  you  if  you  were  ill,  darling,"  said 
Mrs  Davilow,  rather  timidly,  as  she  pressed  the  hand  to  her  oosom. 
Something  had  made  her  sure  to-day  that  hpr  child  loyed  her — ^needed 
her  as  much  as  ever. 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Gwendolen,  leaning  her  head  against  her  mother, 
though  speaking  as  lightly  as  she  could.  ''  But  you  know  I  never 
am  ifi.  I  am  as  strong  as  possible ;  and  you  must  not  take  to  fret- 
ting about  me,  but  make  yourself  as  happy  as  you  can  with  the  girU. 
They  are  better  children  to  you  than  I  have  been,  you  know."  She 
turned  up  her  face  with  a  smile. 

"  You  have  always  been  good,  my  darling.  I  remember  nothing 
eL-^e." 

*'  Why,  what  did  I  ever  do  that  was  good  to  you,  except  many  Mr 
Grandcourt  ? "  said  Gwendolen,  starting  up  with  a  desperate  resolve 
to  be  playful,  and  keep  no  more  on  the  perilous  edee  of  agitation. 
'*  And  I  should  not  have  done  thai  unless  it  had  pkased  mysell'' 
She  tossed  up  her  chin,  and  reached  her  hat. 

**  God  forbid,  child !  I  would  not  have  had  you  marry  for  my 
sake.    Your  happiness  by  itself  is  half  mine." 

*'  Very  well,"  said  Gwendolen,  arranging  her  hat  fastidiousljr,  ^  then 
you  will  please  to  consider  that  you  are  half  happy,  which  is  more 
than  I  am  used  to  seeing  ^ou."  With  the  last  woras  she  again  tamed 
with  her  old  playful  smile  to  her  mother.  ^  Now  I  am  ready;  but 
oh,  mamma,  Mr  Grandcourt  gives  me  a  quantity  of  money,  and 
expects  me  to  spend  it,  and  I  can't  spend  it ;  and  you  know  I  can't 
bear  charity  children  and  all  that ;  and  here  are  thirty  pounda  1 
wish  the  girls  would  spend  it  for  me  on  little  things  for  themselves 
when  you  go  to  the  new  house.  Tell  them  so."  Gwendolen  put  the 
notes  into  ner  mother's  hand  and  looked  away  hastily,  moving  to- 
wards the  door. 

**  God  bless  you,  dear,"  said  Mrs  Davilow.  "  It  will  please  them 
so  that  you  should  have  thought  of  th&m  in  particular." 
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'^Ob,  they  are  troublesome  things;  but  they  don't  trouble  me, 
now,"  said  Gwendolen,  turning  and  nodding  playfuU^.  She  hardly 
understood  her  own  feeling  in  this  act  towaros  her  sisters,  but  at  any 
rate  she  did  not  wish  it  to  be  taken  as  anything  serious.  She  was 
glad  to  have  got  out  of  the  bedroom  without  showing  more  signs  of 
emotion,  and  she  went  through  the  rest  of  her  visit  and  all  the  good- 
byes with  a  quiet  propriety  mat  made  her  say  to  herself  sarcasticidlv 
as  she  rode  away,  *'  I  think  I  am  making  a  very  good  Mrs  Grana- 
conrt" 

She  believed  that  her  husband  was  gone  to  Gadsmere  that  day — 
had  inferred  this,  as  she  had  long  aco  inferred  who  were  the  inmates 
of  what  he  had  described  as  ''  a  dog-hutch  of  a  place  in  a  black 
conntry;"  and  the  strange  conflict  of  feeling  within  her  had  had 
the  characteristic  effect  of  sending  her  to  Offendene  with  a  tightened 
resolve — a  form  of  excitement  which  was  native  to  her. 

She  wondered  at  her  own  contradictions.  Why  should  she  feel 
it  bitter  to  her  that  Grandcourt  showed  concern  for  the  Ijeings  on 
whose  account  she  herself  was  undergoing  remorse  ?  Had  she  not 
before  her  marriage  inwardlv  determined  to  speak  and  act  on  their 
behalf? — and  since  he  had  lately  implied  that  he  wanted  to  be  in 
town  because  he  was  making  arrangements  about  his  will,  she  ought 
to  have  been  glad  of  any  sign  that  he  kept  a  conscience  awake  towards 
those  at  Gadsmere ;  and  yet,  now  that  she  was  a  wife,  the  sense  that 
Grandcourt  was  gone  to  Gadsmere  was  like  red  heat  near  a  bum. 
She  had  brought  on  herself  this  indignity  in  her  own  eyes — this 
humiliation  of  being  doomed  to  a  territied  silence  lest  her  husband 
should  discover  with  what  sort  of  consciousness  she  had  married  him ; 
and  as  she  had  said  to  Deronda,  she  ''must  go  on."  After  the  in- 
tensest  moments  of  secret  hatred  towards  this  husband  who  from 
the  very  first  had  cowed  her,  there  always  came  back  the  spiritual 
pressure  which  made  submission  inevitable.  There  was  no  effort  at 
freedom  that  would  not  bring  fresh  and  worse  humiliation.  Gwen- 
dolen could  dare  nothing  except  in  impulsive  action — least  of  all 
could  she  dare  premeditatedly  a  vague  future  in  which  the  only 
certain  condition  was  indignity.  In  spite  of  remorse,  it  still  seemed 
the  worst  result  of  her  marriage  that  she  should  in  any  way  make  a 
spectacle  of  herself;  and  her  humiliation  was  lightened  by  her  think- 
ing that  only  Mrs  Glasher  was  aware  of  the  fact  whicn  caused  it 
For  Gwendolen  had  never  referred  the  interview  at  the  Whispering 
Stones  to  Luie^'s  ajgency;  her  disposition  to  vague  terror  investing 
with  shadowy  omnipresence  any  tnreat  of  fatal  power  over  her,  ana 
so  hindering  ner  from  imagining  plans  and  channels  b;^  which  news 
had  beea  conveyed  to  the  woman  who  had  the  poisoning  skill  of  a 
sorceress.  To  Gwendolen's  mind  the  secret  lay  with  Mrs  Glasher, 
and  there  were  words  in  the  horrible  letter  which  implied  that  Mrs 
Glasher  would  dread  disclosure  to  the  husband,  as  much  as  the 
usurping  Mrs  Grandcourt 

Something  else,  too,  she  thought  of  as  more  of  a  secret  from  her 
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htiBband  than  it  really  was — namely,  that  sappresaed  ttrnggle  of 
desperate  rebellion  which  she  herself  dreaded.  Grandcourt  could 
not  indeed  fully  imagine  how  things  affected  Gwendolen  :  he  had  no 
imagination  of  anything  in  her  but  what  affected  the  gratification 
of  his  own  will ;  but  on  this  point  he  had  the  sensibility  which  seems 
like  diyination.  What  we  see  exclnsiyely  we  are  apt  to  see  with 
some  mistake  of  proportions ;  and  Grandcourt  was  not  likely  to  be 
infallible  in  his  judgments  concerning  this  wife  who  was  ^yemed 
by  many  shadowy  powers,  to  him  non-existent  He  magnified  her 
inwaid  resistance,  out  that  did  not  lessen  his  satiaHactLon  in  the 
mastery  of  it 
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Behold  my  lady's  carriage  stop  the  way, 
With  powdered  laoquey  and  with  champing  bay : 
She  sweeps  the  matting,  treads  the  ozlmson  stair. 
Her  arduous  ftmetlon  solely  "  to  be  there." 
Like  Birins  rising  o'er  the  silent  sea. 
She  hides  her  heart  in  lustre  loftily. 

So  the  Grandcourts  were  in  Grosyenor  Square  in  time  to  reoeiye  a 
card  for  the  musical  party  at  Lady  Mallinger^s,  there  being  reasons  of 
business  which  made  Sir  Hugo  know  beforehand  that  his  ill-beloTed 
nephew  was  coming  up.  It  was  only  the  third  eyening  after  their 
arriyal,  and  Gwendolen  made  rather  an  absent-minded  acquaintance 
with  her  new  eeilings  and  furniture,  preoccupied  with  the  certainty 
that  she  was  going  to  speak  to  Deronda  again,  and  also  to  see  the 
Miss  Lapidoth  who  had  ^one  through  so  much,  and  was  "  caoable  of 
submittmg  to  anything  in  the  form  of  duty."  For  Gwendolen  had 
remembered  nearly  eyery  word  that  Deronda  had  said  about  MiTah, 
and  especially  that  nhrase,  which  she  repeated  to  herself  bitterly, 
hayins  an  ill-definea  consciousness  that  ner  own  submission  was 
something  yeiy  different  She  would  haye  been  obliged  to  allow, 
if  any  one  had  said  it  to  her,  that  what  she  submitted  to  could  not 
take  the  shape  of  duty,  but  was  submission  to  a  yoke  drawn  on  her 
by  an  action  she  was  ashamed  of,  and  worn  with  a  strength  of  selfish 
motiyes  that  left  no  weight  for  duty  to  carry. 

The  drawing-rooms  in  Park  Lane,  all  white,  gold,  and  pale  crim- 
son, were  agreeably  furnished,  and  not  crowded  with  guests,  before  Mr 
and  Mrs  Grandcourt  entered  ;  and  more  than  half  an  hour  of  instru- 
mental music  was  being  followed  by  an  interyal  of  moyement  and 
chat  Klesmer  was  there  with  his  wife,  and  in  his  generous  interest 
for  Mirah  he  proposed  to  accompany  her  singing  of  Leo*s  "  Opatria 
nvia"  which  he  had  before  recommended  her  to  choose,  as  more  dis- 
tinctiye  of  her  than  better  known  music.  He  was  already  at  the  piano, 
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and  Minh  was  standing  there  conspicnonalyy  when  Owendolen,  mag- 
nificent in  her  pale  green  velvet  and  poisoned  diamondSy  was  ushered 
to  a  seat  of  honour  well  in  view  of  them.  With  her  lon^  eight  and 
8elf-Gommand  she  had  the  rare  power  of  quickly  distinguishing  per- 
sons and  objects  on  entering  a  full  room,  and  while  tuminc  her  glance 
towards  Muah  she  did  not  neglect  to  exchange  a  bow  and  smile  with 
Elesmer  as  she  passed.  The  smile  seemed  to  each  a  lightning-flash 
back  on  that  morning  when  it  had  been  her  ambition  to  stand  as  the 
"  little  Jewess ''  was  standing,  and  survey  a  grand  audience  from  the 
higher  rank  of  her  talent — ^instead  of  which  she  was  one  of  the  ordi- 
nary crowd  in  silk  and  gems,  whose  utmost  performance  it  must  be 
to  admire  or  find  fault  **  He  thinks  I  am  in  the  right  road  now," 
said  the  lurking  resentment  within  her. 

Gwendolen  had  not  caught  siffht  of  Deronda  in  her  passage,  and 
while  she  was  seated  acquitting  herself  in  chat  with  Sir  Hugo,  she 
glanced  round  her  with  careful  ease,  bowing  a  recognition  here  and 
there,  and  fearful  lest  an  anxious-looking  exploration  in  search  of 
Deronda  might  be  observed  by  her  husband,  and  afterwards  rebuked 
as  something  "  damnably  vulgar."  But  all  travelling,  even  that  of  a 
slow  gradual  glance  round  a  room,  brings  a  liability  to  undesiied  en- 
counters, and  amongst  the  eyes  that  met  Gwendolen's,  forcing  her 
into  a  slight  bow,  were  those  of  the  **  amateur  too  fond  of  Meyer- 
beer,'' Mr  Lush,  whom  Sir  Hugo  continued  to  find  useful  as  a  half- 
caste  among  gentlemen.  He  was  standing  near  her  husband,  who, 
however,  turned  a  shoulder  towards  him,  and  was  being  imderstood 
to  listen  to  Lord  Pentreath.  How  was  it  that  at  thia  moment,  for 
the  first  time,  there  darted  through  Gwendolen,  like  a  disagreeable 
aenaation,  the  idea  that  this  man  Imew  all  about  her  husband's  life  ? 
He  had  been  banished  from  her  sight,  according  to  her  will,  and  she 
had  been  satisfied  ;  he  had  sunk  entirely  into  uie  background  of  her 
thoughts,  screened  away  from  her  by  the  agiteting  figures  that  kept 
up  an  inward  drama  in  which  Lush  had  no  place.  Here  suddenly 
he  reappeared  at  her  husband's  elbow,  and  tnere  sprang  up  in  her, 
like  an  instantaneously  fabricated  memory  in  a  dream,  uie  sense  of 
his  being  connected  with  the  secrets  that  made  her  wretched.  She 
was  conscious  of  effort  in  turning  her  head  away  &om  him,  trying  to 
continue  her  wandering  survey  as  if  she  had  seen  nothing  of  more 
consequence  than  the  picture  on  the  wall,  till  she  discovered  Deron- 
da. But  he  was  not  looking  towards  her,  and  she  withdrew  her  eyes 
from  him,  without  having  got  any  recognition,  consoling  herself  with 
the  assurance  that  he  must  have  seen  ner  come  in.  In  fact,  he  was 
standing  not  far  from  the  door  with  Hans  Meyrick,  whom  he  had 
been  careful  to  bring  into  Lady  Mallinger^s  list.  They  were  both  a 
little  more  anxious  than  was  comfortable  lest  Mirah  should  not  be 
heard  to  advantage.  Deronda  even  felt  himself  on  the  brink  of  be- 
traying emotion,  Mirah's  presence  now  being  linked  with  crowding 
images  of  what  had  gone  before  and  was  to  come  after — ^all  centring 
in  the  brother  whom  he  was  soon  to  reveal  to  her ;   and  he  haa 
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escaped  as  soon  as  he  could  from  the  side  of  LadjPentteath,  who  had 
said  in  her  violoncello  voice — 

**  Well,  your  Jewess  is  pretty — there's  no  denying  that  But 
where  is  ner  Jewish  impudence  1  She  looks  as  demure  as  a  nun.  I 
suppose  she  learned  that  on  the  stage." 

Me  was  beginning  to  feel  on  Mirah's  behalf  something  of  what  he 
had  felt  for  himself  in  his  seraphic  boyish  time,  when  Sir  Hu^  ai^ed 
him  if  he  would  like  to  be  a  great  singer — an  indignant  dislike  to 
her  being  remarked  on  in  a  free  and  easy  way,  as  if  she  were  an  im- 
ported commodity  disdainfully  paid  for  by  the  fashionable  public  ; 
and  he  winced  the  more  because  Mordecai,  he  knew,  would  feel  that 
the  name  ''  Jewess"  was  taken  as  a  sort  of  stamp  like  the  lettering  of 
Chinese  silk.  In  this  susceptible  mood  he  saw  the  Qrandcourts  enter, 
and  was  inmiediately  appealed  to  by  Hans  about  ''  that  Vandyke 
duchess  of  a  beauty.  Prav  excuse  Deronda  that  in  this  moment  he 
felt  a  transient  renewal  of  his  first  repulsion  from  Gwendolen,  as  if 
she  and  her  beauty  and  her  failings  were  to  blame  for  the  undervalu- 
ing of  Mirah  as  a  woman — a  feeluig  something  like  class  animosity^ 
wmch  affection  for  what  is  not  fnl^  recognis^  by  others,  whether 
in  persons  or  in  poetry,  rarely  allows  us  to  escape.  To  Hans  admir- 
ing Gwendolen  with  his  habitual  hyperbole,  he  answered,  with  a  sar- 
casm that  was  not  quite  good-humoured — 

**  I  thought  you  could  admire  no  style  of  woman  but  your  Berenice.'' 

"  That  is  the  style  I  worship — ^not  admire,''  said  Hans.  '*  Other 
styles  of  woman  I  might  make  myself  wicked  for^  but  for  Berenice 
I  could  make  myself-— well,  pretty  good,  which  is  somethdng  much 
more  difficult." 

'^Hush !"  said  Deronda,  under  the  pretext  that  the  singing  was 

foing  to  begin.    He  was  not  so  delighted  with  the  answer  as  might 
ave  been  expected,  and  was  relieved  by  Hans's  movement  to  a  more 
advanced  spot. 

Deronda  nad  never  before  heard  Mirah  sing  ^'  0  pcUria  mia."  He 
knew  well  Leopardi's  fine  Ode  to  Italy  (when  Italy  sat  like  a  dis- 
consolate mother  in  chains,  hiding  her  face  on  her  Knees  and  weep- 
ing), and  the  few  selected  words  were  filled  for  him  with  the  grandeur 
of  the  whole,  which  seemed  to  breathe  as  inspiration  through  the 
music.  Mirah  singing  this,  made  Mordecai  more  than  ever  one  pre- 
sence with  her.  Certain  words  not  included  in  the  song  neverthelesB 
rang  within  Deronda  as  harmonies  from  one  invisible — 

**N(mHcipimde 
ye$ntn  de'  tuoi  t    L*armi.  qua  rarmi :  io  »olo 
CombaUerd,  procombert  »oiii>'*  * — 

thev  seemed  the  very  voice  of  that  heroic  passion  which  is  falsely  said 
to  devote  itself  in  vain  when  it  achieves  tne  godlike  end  of  manifest- 
ing unselfish  love.    And  that  passion  was  present  to  Deronda  now 

*  Do  noD6  of  thy  cbOdren  defend  thee  f   Anns  I  briiu;  me  arms  t  alone  I  ^iU  fight* 
•lone  I  wiU  flOL 
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as  the  vivid  image  of  a  man  dyixig  helpleBsly  away  from  the  posaibility 
of  battle. 

Mirali  was  equal  to  his  wishes.  While  the  general  applause  was 
Boimding,  Kleamer  gave  a  more  valued  testimony,  aucuble  to  her 
only — ^**Good,  good — the  crescendo  better  than  before."  But  her 
chief  anxiety  was  to  know  that  she  had  satisfied  Mr  Deronda  :  any 
failure  on  her  part  this  evening  would  have  pained  her  as  an  especial 
injury  to  him.  Of  course  all  her  prospects  were  due  to  what  he  had 
done  for  her ;  still  this  occasion  of  singing  in  the  house  that  was  his 
home  brought  a  peculiar  demand.  She  looked  towards  him  in  the 
distance,  and  he  could  see  that  she  did ;  but  he  remained  where  he 
was,  and  watched  the  stream  of  enlulous  admirers  closing  round  her, 
till  presently  they  parted  to  make  way  for  Gwendolen,  who  was  taken 
up  to  be  introduced  by  Mrs  Klesmer.  Easier  now  about  **  the  little 
Jewess/'  Daniel  relented  towards  poor  Gwendolen  in  her  splendour, 
and  his  memory  went  back,  with  some  penitence  for  his  momentary 
hardness,  over  all  the  signs  and  confessions  that  she  too  needed  a 
rescue,  and  one  much  more  difficult  than  that  of  the  wanderer  by  the 
river— a  rescue  for  which  he  felt  himself  helpless.  The  silent  question 
— *^  But  is  it  not  cowardly  to  make  that  a  reason  for  turning  away  V* 
was  the  form  in  which  he  framed  his  resolve  to  go  near  her  on  the 
first  opportunity,  and  show  his  regard  for  her  past  confidence,  in  spite 
of  Sir  Hugo's  unwelcome  hints. 

Klesmer,  having  risen  to  Gwendolen  as  she  approached,  and  beinc 
included  by  her  in  the  opening  conversation  with  Mirah,  continuea 
near  them  a  little  while,  looking  down  with  a  smile,  which  was  rather 
in  his  eyes  than  on  his  Hps,  at  tne  piquant  contrast  of  the  two  charm- 
ing young  creatures  seatea  on  the  rea  divan.  The  solicitude  seemed 
to  be  all  on  the  side  of  the  splendid  one. 

**  You  must  let  me  say  how  much  I  am  obliged  to  you,"  said  Gwen- 
dolen. *'  1  had  heard  from  Mr  Deronda  that  I  should  have  a  great 
tte&t  in  your  singing,  but  I  was  too  ignorant  to  imagine  how  great." 

'^  You  are  very  good  to  say  so,*'  answered  Mirah,  her  mind  chiefly 
occupied  in  contemplating  Gwendolen.  It  was  like  a  new  kind  of 
stage-experience  to  her  to  oe  close  to  genuine  grand  ladies  with  gen- 
uine bnlliants  and  complexions,  and  they  impressed  her  vaguely  as 
coming  out  of  some  unxnown  drama,  in  which  their  parts  perhaps 
got  more  tragic  as  they  went  on. 

"  We  shall  all  want  to  learn  of  you— I,  at  least,"  said  Gwendolen. 
"  I  sing  very  badly,  as  Herr  Klesmer  will  tell  ydu" — here  she  glanced 
npwara  to  that  higher  power  rather  archly,  and  continued — '^  but  I 
have  been  rebuked  for  not  liking  to  be  middling,  since  I  can  be 
nothing  more.  I  think  that  is  a  different  doctrine  from  yours?" 
She  was  still  looking  at  Klesmer,  who  said  quickly — 

**  Not  if  it  means  that  it  would  be  worth  while  for  you  to  stud  v 
farther,  and  for  Miss  Lapidoth  to  have  the  pleasure  of  helping  you. 
With  tibat  he  moved  away,  and  Mirah,  taking  everything  with  naive 
seriousness,  said — 
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"  If  you  tliink  I  could  teach  you,  I  shall  be  very  glad.  I  am 
anxious  to  teach,  but  I  have  only  just  begun.  If  I  do  it  well,  it 
muBt  be  by  remembering  how  my  master  taught  me/' 

Qwendolen  was  in  reioity  too  imcertain  about  henelf  to  be  jire- 
pared  for  this  simple  promptitude  of  Mirah's,  and  in  her  wish  to 
change  the  subject  said,  with  some  lapse  from  the  good  taste  of  her 
first  address — 

'^  You  have  not  been  long  in  London,  I  think? — ^but  you  were  per- 
haps introduced  to  Mr  Deronda  abroad  1" 

"  No,"  said  Mirah ;  *'  I  never  saw  him  before  I  came  to  England  in 
the  summer." 

^  But  he  has  seen  you  often  and  heard  yon  sing  a  great  deal,  has  he 
not  ?"  said  Qwendolen,  led  on  partly  by  the  wish  to  hear  anything 
about  Deronda,  and  partly  by  the  awkwardness  which  besets  tlie 
readiest  person  in  carrying  on  a  dialogue  when  emp^  of  matter. 
''  He  spoke  of  you  to  me  with  the  hignest  praise.  jBe  seemed  to 
know  you  quite  well." 

"  Oh,  I  was  poor,  and  needed  help,"  said  Mirah,  in  a  new  tone  of 
feeling,  "  and  Mr  Deronda  has  given  me  the  best  friends  in  the  world. 
That  IS  the  only  way  he  came  to  know  anything  about  me — ^because 
lie  was  sorry  for  me.  I  had  no  friends  when  I  came.  I  was  in 
distress.     I  owe  everything  to  him." 

Poor  Qwendolen,  who  had  wanted  to  be  a  struggling  artist  herself, 
could  nevertheless  not  escape  the  impression  that  a  mode  of  inquiry 
which  would  have  been  ratner  rude  towards  herself  was  an  amiable 
condescension  to  this  Jewess  who  was  ready  to  give  her  lessons.  The 
only  effect  on  Mirah,  as  always  on  any  mention  of  Deronda,  was  to 
stir  reverential  gratitude  and  anxiety  that  she  should  be  understood 
to  have  the  deepest  obligation  to  him. 

But  both  he  and  Hans,  who  were  noticing  the  pair  from  a  distance, 
would  have  felt  rather  indignant  if  they  had  known  that  the  conver- 
sation had  led  up  to  Mirah's  representation  of  herself  in  this  light 
of  neediness.  In  the  movement  that  prompted  her,  however,  there 
was  an  exquisite  delicacy,  which  perhaps  she  could  not  have  stated 
explicitly — ^the  feeling  that  she  ought  not  to  allow  any  one  to  assume 
in  Deronda  a  relation  of  more  eouality  or  less  generous  interest  to- 
wards her  than  actually  existed.  Her  answer  was  delightful  to  Qwen- 
dolen: she  thought  of  nothing  but  the  ready  compassion,  which  in 
another  form  she  had  trusted  in  and  found  for  herself;  and  on  the 
signals  that  Klesmer  was  about  to  play  she  moved  away  in  much  con- 
tent, entirely  without  presentiment  that  this  Jewish  protS^  would 
ever  make  a  more  important  difference  in  her  life  than  the  possible 
improvement  of  her  sindng — ^if  the  leisure  and  spirits  of  a  Mrs  Qrand- 
court  would  allow  of  otner  lessons  than  such  as  the  world  was  giving 
her  at  rather  a  high  charge. 

With  her  wonted  alternation  from  resolute  care  of  appeannoes  to 
some  rash  indulgence  of  an  impulse,  she  chose,  under  tiie  pretext 
of  getting  farther  from  the  instrument,  not  to  go  again  ^  her  fonner 
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seat,  but  placed  henelf  on  a  settee  where  she  could  only  have  one 
neighbour.  She  was  nearer  to  Deronda  than  before :  was  it  surpris- 
ing that  he  came  up  in  time  to  shake  hands  before  the  music  began — 
then,  that  after  he  nad  stood  a  little  while  by  the  elbow  of  the  settee 
at  the  empty  end,  the  torrent-like  confluences  of  bass  and  treble 
seemed,  liKe  a  convulsion  of  nature,  to  cast  the  conduct  of  petty 
mortals  into  insifi;nificance,  and  to  warrant  his  sitting  down? 

But  when  at  the  end  of  Klesmer's  playing  there  came  the  outburst 
of  talk  under  which  Qwendolen  had  noped  to  speak  as  she  would  to 
Deronda,  she  obeerved  that  Mr  Lush  was  witnin  hearing,  leaning 
against  tne  wall  close  by  them.  She  could  not  help  her  flush  of  anger, 
but  she  tried  to  have  only  an  air  of  polite  indiflerence  in  saying — 

''  Miss  Lapidoth  is  everything  you  described  her  to  be." 

^  You  have  been  very  quick  in  discovering  that,"  said  Deronda, 
ironically. 

^  I  have  not  found  out  all  the  excellences  you  spoke  of — I  don't 
mean  that,"  said  Qwendolen ;  **  but  I  think  her  singing  is  charming, 
and  herself  too.  Her  face  is  lovely — ^not  in  the  least  common ;  and 
she  is  such  a  complete  little  person.  I  should  think  she  wUl  be 
a  Great  success." 

This  speech  was  fipnating  to  Deronda,  and  he  would  not  answer  it 
but  looked  gravely  before  him.  She  knew  that  he  was  displeased 
with  her,  and  she  was  getting  so  impatient  under  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mr  Lush,  which  prevented  her  from  saying  any  word  she  wanted 
to  sa;^,  that  she  mecutated  some  desperate  step  to  get  rid  of  it,  and 
remained  silent  too.  That  constraint  seemed  to  last  a  lon^  while, 
neither  Gwendolen  nor  Deronda  looking  at  the  other,  till  Lush  slowly 
relieved  the  wall  of  his  weight,  and  joined  some  one  at  a  distance. 

Gwendolen  immediately  said,  **  Ton  despise  me  for  talking  artiflci- 
aUy." 

**  No,"  said  Deronda,  looking  at  her  coolly ;  "  I  think  that  is  quite 
excusable  sometimes.  But  I  (ud  not  think  what  you  were  last  say- 
ing was  altogether  artificiaL" 

^  There  was  something  in  it  that  displeased  you,"  said  Gwendolen. 
"What  was  it r 

^  It  is  impossible  to  explain  such  things,"  said  Deronda.  *'  One 
can  never  communicate  niceties  of  feeling  about  words  and  manner." 

«  You  think  I  am  shut  out  from  understanding  them,"  said  Gwen- 
dolen, with  a  slight  tremor  in  her  voice,  which  she  was  trying  to 
conquer.  ^  Have  I  shown  myself  so  very  dense  to  everything  you 
have  said?"  There  was  an  indescribable  look  of  suppressed  tears  in 
her  eyes^  which  were  turned  on  him. 

"  Not  at  all,?  said  Deronda,  with  some  softening  of  voice.  **  But 
experience  differs  for  different  people.  We  don't  all  wince  at  the 
same  things.  I  have  had  plenty  of  proof  that  you  are  not  dense." 
He  sndled  at  her. 

**  But  one  may  feel  things  and  not  be  able  to  do  anything  better  for 
all  thaty"  said  Gwendolen,  not  smiling  in  retom— the  distance  to 
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which  Deronda's  words  seemed  to  throw  her  chilling  her  too  much. 
"  I  be^  to  think  we  can  only  get  better  by  having  people  about  us 
who  raise  good  feelings.  You  must  not  be  surpri^  at  anything  in 
me.  I  thmJL  it  is  too  late  for  me  to  alter.  I  don't  know  how  to  set 
about  being  wise,  as  vou  told  me  to  be." 

**  I  seldom  find  I  do  any  good  by  my  preaching.  I  might  as  well 
have  kept  from  meddling/'  said  Deronda,  thinking  rather  sadly  that 
his  intenerence  about  that  unfortunate  necklace  might  end  in  nothing 
but  an  added  pain  to  him  in  seeing  her  after  all  hardened  to  another 
sort  of  gambling  than  roulette. 

''  Don't  say  toat/'  said  Gwendolen,  hurriedly,  feeling  that  this 
might  be  her  only  chance  of  getting  the  words  uttered,  and  dreadins 
the  increase  of  her  own  agitation.  ''  If  you  despair  of  me,  I  Bhall 
despair.  Your  saying  that  I  should  not  go  on  being  selfish  and 
ignorant  has  been  some  strength  to  me.  If  you  say  you  wish  you 
had  not  meddled — ^that  means,  you  despair  of  me  and  forsake  me. 
And  then  you  will  decide  for  me  that  I  shall  not  be  good.  It  is 
vou  who  will  decide ;  because  you  might  have  made  me  different 
by  keeping  as  near  to  me  as  you  could,  and  believing  in  me." 

She  nad  not  been  looking  at  him  as  she  spoke,  but  at  the  handle  of 
the  fan  which  she  held  closed.  With  the  last  words  she  rose  and  left 
him.  returning  to  her  former  place,  which  had  been  left  vacant ; 
while  every  one  was  settling  into  quietude  in  expectation  of  Mirah's 
voice,  which  presently,  with  that  wonderful,  searching  quality  of 
subdued  song  in  which  the  melody  seems  simply  an  effect  of  the 
emotion,  gave  forth,  Perpietd  rwn  dvrmi  addio. 

In  Deronda's  ear  the  strain  was  for  the  moment  a  continuance  of 
Gwendolen's  pleading — a  painful  urging  of  something  vague  and 
difficult,  irreconcilable  with  pressing  conditions,  and  yet  cruel  to 
resist.  However  strange  the  mixture  in  her  of  a  resolute  pride  and 
a  precocious  air  of  knowing  the  world,  with  a  precipitate,  guileless 
indiscretion,  he  was  -quite  sure  now  that  the  mixture  existed.  Sir 
Hugo's  hints  had  made  him  alive  to  dangers  that  his  own  disposi- 
tion might  have  neglected ;  but  that  Gwendolen's  reliance  on  him 
was  unvisited  by  any  dream  of  his  being  a  man  who  could  mis- 
interpret her  was  as  manifest  as  morning,  and  made  an  appeal  which 
wrestled  with  his  sense  of  present  dangers,  and  with  his  foreboding 
of  a  growing  incompatible  claim  on  him  in  her  mind.  There  was  a 
foreshadowing  of  some  painful  collision :  on  the  one  side  the  gra^ 
of  Mordecai's  dyinc;  hand  on  him,  with  all  the  ideals  and  prospects  it 
aroused ;  on  the  oUier  this  fear  creature  in  silk  and  gems,  with  her 
hidden  wound  and  her  self-dread,  making  a  trustful  effort  to  lean  and 
find  herself  sustained.  It  was  as  if  he  had  a  vision  of  himself  be- 
sought with  outstretched  arms  and  cries,  while  he  was  caught  by  the 
waves  and  compelled  to  mount  the  vessel  boimd  for  a  far-off  coast 
That  was  the  strain  of  excited  feeling  in  him  that  went  along  with 
the  notes  of  Mirah's  song ;  but  when  it  ceased  he  moved  from  his 
seat  with  the  reflection  iMX,  he  had  been  fiedliDg  into  an  exaggeration 
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of  hia  own  importance,  and  a  ridiculous  readiness  to  accept  Gwen- 
dolen's view  of  nimself,  as  if  he  could  really  have  any  decisive  power 
over  her. 

^  Wliat  an  enviable  fellow  you  are,"  said  Hans  to  him, "  sitting  on 
a  sofa  with  that  young  duchess,  and  having  an  interesting  quarrel 
with  her!" 

**  Quarrel  with  her  1"  repeated  Deronda,  rather  uncomfortably. 

**  Oh,  about  theology,  of  course ;  nothing  personal.  But  she  told 
jou  what  you  ought  to  think,  and  then  lelt  you  with  a  grand  air 
which  was  admirable.  Is  she  an  Antinomian  7 — if  so,  t^  ner  I  am 
an  Antinomian  painter,  and  introduce  me.  I  should  like  to  paint 
her  and  her  husband.  He  has  the  sort  of  handsome  t^ysique  that  the 
Duke  ought  to  have  in  Lucrema  Borgia — ^if  it  could  go  with  a  fine 
baritone,  which  it  can't" 

Deronda  devoutly  hoped  that  Hans's  account  of  the  impression  his 
dialogue  with  Qwendolen  had  made  on  a  distant  bdiolder  was  no 
more  than  a  bit  of  fantastic  representation,  such  as  was  common  with 
him. 

And  Qwendolen  was  not  without  her  after-thoughts  that  her  hus- 
band's eyes  might  have  been  on  her,  extracting  something  to  reprove 
—some  offence  against  her  dignity  as  his  wife;  her  consciousness 
telling  her  that  she  had  not  kept  up  the  perfect  air  of  equability  in 
public  which  was  her  own  ideal  But  Grandcourt  made  no  obser- 
vation on  her  behaviour.  AU  he  said  as  they  were  driving  home 
wa»— 

**  Lush  will  dine  with  us  among  the  other  people  to-morrow.  You 
will  treat  him  civilly." 

Gwendolen's  heart  began  to  beat  violently.  The  words  that  she 
wanted  to  utter,  as  one  wants  to  return  a  blow,  were, "  You  are  break- 
^g  your  promise  to  me — the  first  promise  you  made  me."  But 
she  dared  not  utter  them.  She  was  as  frightened  at  a  quarrel  as  if 
she  had  foreseen  that  it  would  end  with  throttling  fingers  on  her 
iieck  After  a  pause,  she  said  in  the  tone  rather  of  defeat  than 
resentment — 

"  I  thought  you  did  not  intend  him  to  frequent  the  house  again." 

*^  I  want  him  just  now.  He  is  useful  to  me ;  and  he  must  be 
treated  civilly." 

Silence.  There  may  come  a  moment  when  even  an  excellent  hus- 
band who  has  dropt  smoking  under  more  or  less  of  a  pledge  during 
courtship,  for  the  first  time  will  introduce  his  cigar-smoke  between 
bimself  and  his  wife,  with  the  tacit  understanding  that  die  will  have 
to  put  up  with  it.    Mr  Lush  was,  so  to  speak,  a  very  large  cigar. 

If  these  are  the  sort  of  lovers'  vows  at  which  Jove  lau^is,  ne  must 
have  a  meny  time  of  it. 
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CHAPTER    XLVL 

"  If  any  one  should  importtme  me  to  gire  a  reason  why  I  ioved  htm,  I  feel  it  ooold 
no  otherwise  be  expressed  than  by  making  answer,  '  Because  it  was  he ;  beatase  it  vas 
I.'  There  is.  bevond  what  I.am  able  to  say,  I  know  not  what  inexplicable  and  inevit- 
able power  that  brought  on  tiiis  union.  "—MoiiTAiaKs:  On  FrittuUMp. 

The  time  had  come  to  prepare  Mordecai  for  the  revelation  (tf  the 
restored  siater  and  for  the  change  of  abode  which  was  desirable  before 
Mirah's  meeting  with  her  brother.  Mrs  Meyrick,  to  whom  Deronda 
had  confided  everything  except  Mordecai's  peculiar  relation  to  him- 
self, had  been  active  in  helpmg  him  to  find  a  suitable  lodfi^  ui 
Brompton,  not  many  minutes'  walk  from  her  own  house,  so  mat  the 
brother  and  sister  would  be  within  reach  of  her  motherly  care.  Her 
happy  mixture  of  Scottish  caution  with  her  Scottish  fervour  and 
Gallic  liveliness  had  enabled  her  to  keep  the  secret  dose  from  the 

S'  rls  as  well  as  from  Hans,  any  betrayal  to  them  being  likely  to  readi 
irah  in  some  way  that  would  raise  an  agitating  suspicion,  and  spoil 
the  important  opening  of  that  work  which  was  to  secure  her  inde- 
pendence, as  we  rather  arbitrarily  call  one  of  the  more  arduous  and 
dignified  forms  of  our  dependence.  And  both  Mrs  Meyiick  and 
Deronda  had  more  reasons  than  they  could  have  expressed  for  desir- 
ing that  Mirah  should  be  able  to  maintain  herseli  Perhaps  "  the 
little  mother"  was  rather  helped  in  her  secrecy  by  some  dubiousness 
in  her  sentiment  about  the  remarkable  brother  described  to  her;  and 
certainly,  if  she  felt  any  joy  and  anticipatory  admiration,  it  was  due 
to  her  faith  in  Deronda's  judgment.  The  consumption  was  a  sorrow- 
ful fact  that  appealed  to  her  tenderness ;  but  how  was  she  to  be  very 
glad  of  an  enthusiasm  which,  to  tell  the  truth,  she  could  only  con- 
template as  Jewish  pertinacity,  and  as  rather  an  undesirable  intro- 
duction among  them  all  of  a  man  whose  conversation  woxdd  not  be 
more  modem  and  encouraging  than  that  of  Scott's  Covenanters? 
Her  mind  was  any'thing  but  prosaic,  and  she  had  her  soberer  share 
of  MaVs  delight  m  the  romance  of  Mirah's  story  and  of  her  abode 
with  them ;  but  the  romantic  or  unusual  in  real  life  reouires  some 
adaptation.  We  sit  up  at  night  to  read  about  Cakya-Mouni,  Saint 
Francis,  or  Oliver  Cromwell;  out  whether  we  should  be  glad  for  asy 
one  at  all  like  them  to  call  on  us  the  next  morning,  still  more,  to 
reveal  himself  as  a  new  relation,  is  quite  another  ^air.  Besides, 
Mrs  Meyrick  had  hoped,  as  her  children  did,  that  the  intensity  of 
Mirah's  feeling  about  Judaism  would  slowly  subside,  and  be  mened 
in  the  graduidly  deepening  current  of  lovmg  interchange  with  ner 
new  friends.  In  fact,  her  secret  favourite  continuation  of  the  ro- 
mance had  been  no  discovery  of  Jewish  relations,  but  something 
much  more  favourable  to  the  hopes  she. discerned  in  Hans.  And 
now — here  was  a  brother  who  would  dip  Mirah's  mind  over  again  in 
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the  deepest  dje  of  Jewish  sentiment.  She  could  not  help  saying  to 
Deronda — 

''  I  am  8S  glad  as  you  are  that  the  pawnbroker  is  not  her  brother : 
there  are  E^ras  and  Ezras  in  the  world ;  and  really  it  is  a  comfort  to 
think  that  all  Jews  are  not  like  those  shopkeepers  who  ivill  not  let 
you  get  out  of  their  shops ;  and  besides,  what  he  said  to  you  about  his 
mother  and  sister  makes  me  bless  him.  I  am  sure  he's  good.  But 
I  never  did  like  anything  fanaticaL  I  suppose  I  heard  a  little  too 
much  preaching  in  my  youth,  and  lost  my  palate  for  it." 

"  I  don't  think  you  will  find  that  Moiaecai  obtrudes  any  preach- 
ii^,"  said  Deronda.  ^  He  is  not  what  I  should  call  fanatical.  I  call 
a  man  fanatical  when  his  enthusiasm  is  narrow  and  hoodwinked,  so 
that  he  has  no  sense  of  proportions,  and  becomes  unjust  and  unsym- 
pathetic to  men  who  are  out  of  his  own  track.  Mordecai  is  an 
enthusiast :  I  should  like  to  keep  that  word  for  the  highest  order  of 
minds — those  who  care  supremely  for  grand  and  general  benefits  to 
mankind.  He  is  not  a  strictly  orthodox  Jew,  and  is  foil  of  allow- 
ances for  others :  his  conformity  in  many  things  ib  an  allowance  for 
the  condition  of  other  Jews.  The  people  he  liyes  with  are  as  fond 
of  him  as  possible,  and  they  can't  in  the  least  understand  his  ideas." 

"  Oh,  well,  I  can  live  up  to  the  level  of  the  pawnbroker's  mother, 
and  like  him  for  what  I  see  to  be  good  in  him ;  and  for  what  I  don't 
see  the  merits  of  I  will  take  your  word.  According  to  your  defin- 
ition, I  suppose  one  might  be  fanatical  in  worshipping  common-sense ; 
for  my  husband  used  to  say  the  world  would  be  a  poor  place  if  there 
were  nothing  but  conmion-sense.in  it.  However,  Mirah's  brother 
will  have  good  bedding — that  I  have  taken  care  of ;  and  I  shall  have 
this  extra  window  pasted  up  with  paper  to  |)revent  draughts."  (The 
conversation  was  taking  place  in  tne  destined  lodging.)  '/  It  is  a 
comfort  to  think  that  the  people  of  the  house  are  no  strangers  to  me 
—no  hypocritical  harpies.-  And  when  the  children  know,  we  shall 
be  able  to  make  the  rooms  much  prettier." 

'*  The  next  stage  of  the  affair  is  to  tell  all  to  Mordecai,  and  get  him 
to  move — which  mav  be  a  more  difficult  business,"  said  Deronda. 

**  And  will  you  teil  Mirah  before  I  say  anything  to  the  children  ?" 
Baid  Mrs  Meyrick.  But  Deronda  hesitated,  and  she  went  on  in  a 
tone  of  persuasive  deliberation — ^''No,  I  tnink  not  Let  me  teU 
Hans  and  the  girls  the  evening  before,  and  they  will  be  away  the 
next  morning." 

"  Yes,  that  will  be  best.  But  do  justice  to  my  account  of  Mor- 
decai— or  Ezra,  as  I  suppose  Mirah  voll  wish  to  call  him:  don't 
asist  their  imagination  by  referring  to  Habi^kuk  Mucklewrath," 
said  Deronda,  simling, — Mrs  Meyrick  herself  having  used  the  com- 
parison of  the  CoTenanters. 

^  Trust  me,  trust  me,"  said  the  little  mother.    **  I  shall  have  to 

riisuade  them  so  hard  to  be  glad,  that  I  shall  convert  mysell  When 
am  frightened  I  find  it  a  ^chxL  thins  to  have  somebody  to  be  angry 
with  for  not  being  brave  :  it  warms  thAjjIood.'' 
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DerondA  might  have  been  more  aigamentative  or  persuasive  about 
the  view  to  be  taken  of  Mirah's  brother,  if  he  had  been  less  anxiously 
preoccupied  with  the  more  important  task  immediately  before  him, 
which  he  desired  to  acauit  hiniself  of  without  wounding  the  Cohens. 
Mordecai,  by  a  memorable  answer,  had  made  it  evident  that  he  would 
be  keenly  alive  to  any  inadvertence  in  relation  to  their  feelings.  In 
the  interval,  he  had  heen  meeting  Mordecai  at  the  Hand  and  Manner , 
but  now  after  due  reflection  he  wrote  to  him  saying  that  he  had  par- 
ticular reasons  for  wishing  to  see  him  in  his  own  home  the  next  even- 
ing, and  would  beg  to  sit  with  him  in  his  workroom  for  an  hour,  if  the 
Cohens  would  not  regard  it  as  an  intrusion.  He  would  call  with  the 
understanding  that  if  there  were  anv  objection,  Mordecai  would 
accompany  him  elsewhere.  Deronda  hoped  in  this  way  to  create  a 
little  expectation  that  would  have  a  preparatory  effect. 

He  was  received  with  the  usual  friendliness,  some  additional  cos- 
tume in  the  women  and  children,  and  in  all  the  elders  a  slight  air  of 
wondering  which  even  in  Cohen  was  not  allowed  to  pass  the  bounds 
of  silence — the  guest's  transactions  with  Mordecai  oeing  a  sort  of 
mystery  which  he  was  rather  proud  to  think  lay  outside  the  sphere 
of  light  which  enclosed  his  own  understanding.  But  when  Deronda 
said,  "  I  suppose  Mordecai  is  at  home  and  expecting  me,*'  Jacob,  who 
hadproflted  by  the  familv  remarks,  went  up  to  his  knee  and  said, 
"  What  do  you  want  to  talk  to  Mordecai  about  1  ** 

''  Something  that  is  very  interesting  to  him,"  said  Deronda,  pinch- 
ing the  lad's  ear,  "  but  that  you  can't  understand." 

'<  Can  you  say  this  1 "  said  Jacob,  immediatelv  giving  forth  a  string 
of  his  rote-learned  Hebrew  verses  vrith  a  wonderful  mixture  of  the 
throaty  and  the  nasal,  and  nodding  his  small  head  at  his  hearer,  with 
a  sense  of  ^ving  formidable  evidence  which  might  rather  alter  their 
mutual  position. 

'*  No,  really,"  said  Deronda,  keeping  grave ;  *'  I  can't  say  anything 
like  it" 

^  I  thought  not,"  said  Jacob,  performing  a  dance  of  triumph  with 
his  small  scarlet  legs,  while  he  took  various  objects  out  of  tne  deep 

Sockets  of  his  knickerbockers  and  returned  them  thither,  as  a  slight 
int  of  his  resources ;  after  which  running  to  the  door  of  the  work- 
room, he  opened  it  wide,  set  his  back  against  it,  and  said,  *<  Mordecai, 
here's  the  young  swell" — a  copying  of  his  Other's  phrase  which 
seemed  to  him  well  fitted  to  cap  the  recitation  of  Hebrew. 

He  was  called  back  with  hushes  by  mother  and  grandmother,  and 
Deronda,  entering  and  closing  the  door  behind  him,  saw  that  a  bit  of 
carpet  had  been  laid  down,  a  chair  placed,  and  the  fire  and  lights 
attended  to,  in  sign  of  the  Cohens*  respect.  As  Mordecai  rose  to 
greet  him,  Deronda  was  struck  with  the  air  of  solemn  expectation  in 
his  face,  such  as  would  have  seemed  perfectly  natural  if  his  letter 
had  declared  that  some  revelation  was  to  be  made  about  the  loet 
sister.  Neither  of  them  spoke,  till  Deronda,  with  his  usual  tender- 
ness of  manner,  had  drawn  the  vacant  chair  from  tihe  opposite  side 
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of  the  hearth  and  had  seated  himeelf  near  to  Mordecai,  who  then 
aaidy  in  a  tone  of  fervid  certainty — 

"  You  are  come  to  tell  me  something  that  my  soul  longs  for." 

**  It  is  tme  that  I  have  something  yeir  weighty  to  tell  you — some- 
thing, I  tr^st,  that  Tou  will  rejoice  in,  said  Deronda,  on  his  guaid 
against  the  probability  that  Mordecai  had  been  preparing  hunself 
for  something  qnite  different  from,  the  fact 

^*  It  is  all  revealed — ^it  is  made  clear  to  yon,"  said  Mordecai,  more 
eagerly,  leaning  forward  with  clasped  hands.  **  You  are  even  as  my 
brother  that  sucked  the  breasts  of^my  mother — the  heritage  is  yours 
—there  is  no  doubt  to  divide  us." 

*'  I  have  learned  nothing  new  about  myself,"  said  Deronda.  The 
disappointment  was  inevitable  :  it  was  better  not  to  let  the  feeling 
be  strained  longer  in  a  mistaken  hope. 

Mordecai  sank  back  in  his  chair,  unable  for  the  moment  to  care 
what  was  really  coming.  The  whole  day  his  mind  had  been  in  a 
state  of  tension  towards  one  fulfilment  The  reaction  was  sickening, 
and  he  closed  his  eyes. 

"  £xcept,"  Deronda  went  on  gently  after  a  pause^ — "  except  that 
I  had  really  some  time  ago  come  into  another  sort  of  hidden  connec- 
tion with  you,  besides  what  you  have  spoken  of  as  existing  in  your 
own  feeling." 

The  eyes  were  not  opened,  but  there  was  a  fluttering  in  the  lids. 

''  I  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  one  in  whom  you  are  interested." 

Mordecai  opened  his  eyes  and  fixed  them  in  a  quiet  gaze  on 
Deronda :  the  former  painful  check  repressed  all  activity  of  con- 
jecture. 

^  One  who  is  closely  related  to  your  departed  mother,"  Deronda 
went  on,  wishing  to  make  the  disclosure  gradual ;  but  noticing  a 
shrinking  movement  in  Mordecai,  he  added — ^'  whom  she  and  you 
held  dear  above  all  others." 

Mordecai,  with  a  sudden  start,  laid  a  spasmodic  grasp  on  Deronda's 
wrist ;  there  was  a  great  terror  in  him.  And  Deronda  divined  it. 
A  tremor  was  perceptible  in  his  clear  tones  as  he  said — 

^  What  was  prayed  for  has  come  to  pass  :  Mirah  has  been  delivered 
from  eviL" 

Mordecai's  grasp  relaxed  a  little,  but  he  was  panting  with  a  sort 
of  tearless  sob. 

Deronda  went  on :  "  Your  sister  is  worthy  of  the  mother  you  hon- 
oured." 

He  waited  there,  and  Mordecai,  throwing  himself  backward  in  his 
chair,  a^;ain  closed  his  eyes,  uttering  himself  almost  inaudibly  for 
some  minutes  in  Hebrew,  and  then  subsiding  into  a  happy-looking 
silence.  Deronda,  watching  the  expression  in  his  uplifted  face,  could 
have  imagined  that  he  was  speaking  with  some  beloved  object :  there 
Was  a  new  suffused  sweetness,  something  like  that  on  the  faces  of 
the  beautifid  dead.  For  the  first  time  Deronda  thought  he  dis- 
cemed  a  family  resemblance  to  Mirah. 
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Presently,  when  Mordecai  was  ready  to  listen,  the  rest  was  told. 
But  in  accoonting  for  Mirah's  flight  he  made  the  statements  about 
the  father's  conduct  as  vague  aa  he  could,  and  threw  the  em^hasiB  on 
her  yearning  to  come  to  England  as  the  place  where  she  might  find 
her  mother.  Also  he  kept  back  the  fact  of  Mirah's  intention  to 
drown  herself,  and  his  own  part  in  rescuing  her ;  merely  describing 
the  home  she  had  foimd  with  friends  of  his,  whose  interest  in  her 
and  efforts  for  her  he  had  shared.  What  he  dwelt  on  finally  was 
Mirah's  feeling  about  her  mother  and  brother  ;  and  in  relation  to 
this  he  tried  to  give  every  detaiL 

^'  It  was  in  search  of  them,"  said  Deronda,  smiling,  *^  that  I  turned 
into  this  house  :  the  name  Ezra  Cohen  was  just  then  the  most  inter- 
esting name  in  the  world  to  me.  I  confess  I  had  a  fear  for  a  long 
while.  Perhaps  you  will  forgive  me  now  for  having  asked  you  that 
question  about  the  elder  Mrs  Cohen's  dau^ter.  I  caied  very  much 
what  I  should  find  Mirah's  friends  to  be.  But  I  had  found  a  brother 
worthy  of  her  when  I  knew  that  her  Ezra  was  disguised  under  the 
name  of  Mordecai." 

''  Mordecai  is  really  my  name — ^Ezia  Mordecai  Cohen.*' 

"  Is  there  any  kinship  between  this  family  and  yours  V*  said  Deionda. 

"  Only  the  kinship  of  IsraeL  My  soul  clings  to  these  people,  who 
have  sheltered  me  and  given  me  succour  out  of  the  affection  that 
abides  in  Jewish  hearts,  as  a  sweet  odour  in  things  long  crushed  and 
hidden  from  the  outer  air.  It  is  good  for  me  to  bear  with  their 
ignorance  and  be  bound  to  them  in  gratitude,  that  I  may  keep  in 
mind  the  spiritual  poverty  of  the  Jewish  million,  and  not  put  im- 
patient knowledge  in  the  stead  of  loving  wisdom." 

*'  But  you  don't  feel  boimd  to  continue  with  them  now  there  is 
a  closer  tie  to  draw  you  ?"  said  Deronda,  not  without  fear  that  he 
mi^ht  find  an  obstacle  to  overcome.  "  It  seems  to  me  right  now— 
is  it  not  ? — ^that  you  should  live  with  your  sister ;  and  I  have  pre- 
pared a  home  to  take  you  to  in  the  neighbourhood  of  her  friends, 
that  she  may  join  you  there.  Pray  grant  me  this  wish.  It  will 
enable  me  to  be  with  you  often  in  tne  hours  when  Mirah  is  obliged 
to  leave  you.  That  is  my  selfish  reason.  But  the  chief  reason  is, 
that  Mirah  wiU  desire  to  watch  over  you,  and  that  you  ou^ht  to 

g've  to  her  the  guardianship  of  a  brothers  presence.  You  shall  havs 
)oks  about  you.  I  shall  want  to  learn  of  you,  and  to  take  yon 
out  to  see  the  river  and  trees.  And  you  will  have  the  rest  and 
comfort  that  you  will  be  more  and  more  in  need  of — ^nay,  that  I  need 
for  you.  This  is  the  claim  I  make  on  you^  now  that  we  have  found 
each  other." 

Deronda,  grasping  his  own  coat-collar  rather  nervouslv,  spoke  in  a 
tone  of  earnest  affectionate  pleading,  such  as  he  might  have  used  to 
a  venerated  elder  brother.  Mordecai's  eyes  were  fixed  on  him  with 
a  listening  contemplation,  and  he  was  silent  for  a  little  while  aflter 
Deronda  had  ceased  to  speak.  Then  he  said,  with  an  almost  reproach- 
ful emphasis — 
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"And  yon  would  have  me  hold  it  doubtful  whether  you  were  bom 
a  Jew!  Have  we  not  from  the  first  touched  each  other  with  invis- 
ible fibres— have  we  not  quivered  together  like  the  leaves  from  a 
common  stem  with  stirrings  from  a  common  root?  I  know  what 
I  am  outwaidly — I  am  one  among  the  crowd  of  poor — I  am  stricken, 
I  am  dyinff.  But  our  souls  know  each  other.  They  eazed  in  silence 
as  those  who  have  long  been  parted  and  meet  again,  out  when  they 
found  voice  thev  were  assured,  and  all  their  speech  is  understand- 
ing.   The  life  of  Israel  is  in  vour  veins." 

Deronda  sat  perfectly  still,  but  felt  his  face  tingling.  It  was 
impossible  either  to  deny  or  assent  He  waited,  hopmg  that  Mor- 
deoai  would  presently  give  him  a  more  direct  answer.  And  after  a 
pause  of  meditation  he  did  say  firmlv — 

**  What  vou  wish  of  me  I  will  do.  And  our  mother — ^may  the 
blessing  of  the  Eternal  be  with  her  in  our  souls  ! — would  have 
wished  it  too.  I  will  accept  what  your  loving-kindness  has  pre- 
pared, and  Mirah's  home  shall  be  mine."  He  paused  a  moment,  and 
then  added  in  a  more  melancholy  tone,  ^  But  I  shall  grieve  to  part 
from  these  parents  and  the  little  ones.  You  must  tell  them,  for 
my  heart  wonld  fail  me." 

"  I  felt  that  you  would  want  me  to  tell  them.  Shall  we  go  now  at 
once  1"  said  Deronda,  much  relieved  by  this  unwavering  compliance. 

'*  Yes ;  let  us  not  defer  it  It  must  be  done,"  said  Mordecai, 
rising  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  to  perform  a  painfril  duty. 
Then  came,  as  an  afterthought,  '*  But  do  not  dwell  on  my  sister  more 
than  is  needfuL" 

When  they  entered  the  parlour  he  said  to  the  alert  Jacob,  *^  Ask 

Cir  father  to  come,  and  tell  Sarah  to  mind  the  shop.  Mv  friend 
something  to  say,"  he  continued,  turning  to  the  elder  Mis 
Cohen.  It  seemed  part  of  Mordecai's  eccentricify  that  he  should  call 
tbis  gentleman  his  friend ;  and  the  two  women  tried  to  show  their 
better  manners  by  warm  politeness  in  begging  Deronda  to  seat 
himself  in  the  best  place. 

When  Cohen  entered  with  a  pen  behind  his  ear,  he  rubbed  his 
hands  and  said  with  loud  satisfaction,  **  Well,  sir  !  I'm  glad  you're 
doing  us  the  honour  to  join  our  family  party  again.  We  are  pretty 
commrtable,  I  think." 

He  looked  round  with  shiny  gladness.  And  when  all  were  seated 
on  the  hearth  the  scene  was  worth  peeping  in  upon:  on  one  side 
Babv  under  her  scarlet  quilt  in  the  comer  bemg  rocked  by  the  young 
mother,  and  Adelaide  Kebekah  seated  on  the  grandmother's  knee ;  on 
the  other,  Jacob  between  his  father's  le^ ;  while  the  two  markedly 
different  figures  of  Deronda  and  Mordecai  were  in  the  middle — Mor- 
decai a  litUe  backward  in  the  shade,  anxious  to  conceal  his  amtated 
SQsceptibilitv  to  what  was  going  on  around  him.  The  chief  light 
came  from  the  fire,  which  brought  out  the  rich  colour  on  a  depth  of 
shadow,  and  seemed  to  turn  into  speech  the  dark  gems  of  eyes  that 
looked  at  each  other  kindly. 
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*^  I  have  just  been  telling  Mordecai  of  an  event  that  makes  a  great 
change  in  ms  life/'  Deroncu  began,  "  but  I  hope  jou  will  agree  with 
me  that  it  ia  a  joyful  one.  Since  he  thinks  of  you  as  hia  best  friends, 
he  wishes  me  to  tell  you  for  him  at  once." 

"  Relations  with  money,  sir  ? "  burst  in  Cohen,  feeling  a  power  of 
divination  which  it  was  a  pity  to  nullify  by  waiting  for  the  uct 

*'  No ;  not  exactly,"  said  Deronda,  smiling.  <*  But  a  very  precious 
relation  wishes  to  be  reunited  to  him — a  very  good  and  lovely  young 
sister,  who  will  care  for  his  comfort  in  every  way." 

"  Married,  sir  ? " 

"  No,  not  married." 

*^  But  with  a  maintenance  ? " 

**  With  talents  which  will  secure  her  a  maintenance.  A  home  is 
already  provided  for  Mordecai." 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment  or  two  before  the  grandmother 
said  in  a  wailing  tone — 

"  Well,  well !  and  so  you're  going  away  from  us,  Mordecai.** 

"  And  where  there's  no  children  as  there  is  here,"  said  the  mother, 
catching  the  waiL 

"  No  Jacob,  and  no  Adelaide,  and  no  Eugenie !  ^  wailed  the  grand- 
mother again. 

*'  Ay,  ay,  Jacob's  learning  'ill  all  wear  out  of  him.  He  must  go 
to  schooL  If  11  be  hard  times  for  Jacob,"  said  Cohen,  in  a  tone  of 
decision. 

In  the  wide-open  ears  of  Jacob  his  father's  words  sounded  like  a 
doom,  giving  an  awful  finish  to  the  dirge-like  effect  of  the  whole 
announcement.  His  f&oe  had  been  ^thering  a  wondering  increda- 
lous  sorrow  at  the  notion  of  Mordecai's  ^oing  away :  he  was  unable 
to  imagine  the  chanee  as  anything  lasting ;  but  at  the  mention  of 
"  hard  times  for  Jacob  "  there  was  no  further  suspense  of  feeling,  and 
he  broke  forth  in  loud  lamentation.  Adelaide  Hebekah  idways  cried 
when  her  brother  cried,  and  now  began  to  howl  with  astoniahing 
suddenness,  whereupon  baby  awaking  contributed  ancry  screams, 
and  required  to  be  taken  out  of  the  cradle.  A  great  deu  of  hushing 
was  necessary,  and  Mordecai,  feeling  the  cries  pierce  him,  put  out  his 
arms  to  Jacob,  who  in  the  midst  of  his  tears  and  sobs  was  tuniing 
his  head  right  and  left  for  general  observation.  His  father,  who  had 
been  saying,  ''Never  mind,  old  man;  you  shall  go  to  the  riders," 
now  released  him,  and  he  went  to  Mordecai,  who  clasped  him,  and 
laid  his  cheek  on  the  little  black  head  without  speaking.  But 
Cohen,  sensible  that  the  master  of  the  family  must  make  some 
apolofl^  for  all  this  weakness,  and  that  the  occasion  caUed  for  a 
speech,  addressed  Deronda  with  some  elevation  of  pitch,  squaring 
his  elbows  and  resting  a  hand  on  each  knee : — 

"  If  s  not  as  we're  the  people  to  grudge  anybody's  good  luck,  sir, 
or  the  portion  of  their  cup  being  made  fmler,  as  I  may  say.  I'm  not 
an  envious  man,  and  if  anybody  offered  to  set  up  Mordecai  in  a  shop 
of  my  sort  two  doors  lower  down,  I  shouldn't  make  wxy  iiaees  about 
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it  Fm  not  one  of  them  that  had  need  have  a  poor  opinion  of  them- 
selves, and  be  frightened  at  anybody  else  gettmg  a  chance.  If  I'm 
ofblf  let  a  wise  man  come  and  tell  me,  for  I*ve  never  heard  it  yet 
And  in  point  of  business,  Tm  not  a  class  of  goods  to  be  in  danger. 
If  anybodv  takes  to  rolling  me,  I  can  pack  myself  up  like  a  cater- 
pillar, and  find  my  feet  when  I'm  let  alone.  And  though,  as  I  may 
^Ji  you're  taking  some  of  our  good  works  from  us,  which  is  a  pro- 
perty bearing  interest,  I'm  not  saying  but  we  can  aflbrd  that,  though  7 
my  mother  and  my  wife  had  the  goM.  wiU  to  wJBh  and  do  for  Mor- 
decai  to  the  last ;  and  a  Jew  must  not  be  like  a  servant  who  works 
for  reward — though  I  see  nothing  against  a  reward  if  I  can  get  it. 
And  as  to  the  extra  outlay  in  schooling,  I'm  neither  poor  nor  greedy 
—I  wouldn't  hang  myself  for  sixpence,  nor  half  a  crown  neither. 
But  the  truth  of  it  is,  the  women  and  children  are  fond  of  Mordecai 
Ton  may  partly  see  how  it  is,  sir,  by  vour  own  sense.  A  man  is 
bound  to  tnank  God,  as  we  do  every  Saobath,  that  he  was  not  made 
a  woman ;  but  a  woman  has  to  thank  God  that  He  has  made  her 
according  to  His  will.  And  we  all  know  what  He  has  made  her — 
a  child-bearing,  tender-hearted  thin^  is  the  woman  of  our  people. 
Her  children  are  mostly  stout,  as  I  think  you'll  say  Addy's  are,  and 
Bhe's  not  mushy,  but  her  heart  is  tender.  So  you  must  excuse  present 
company,  sir,  for  not  being  glad  all  at  once.  And  as  to  this  young 
lady— for  by  what  you  say  *  youne  lady '  is  the  proper  term  '* — Cohen 
here  threw  some  additional  emphasis  into  his  look  and  tone — ''  we 
shall  all  be  glad  for  Mordecai's  sake  by-and-by,  when  we  cast  up  our 
accounts  and  see  where  we  are." 

Before  Deronda  could  summon  any  answer  to  this  oddly  mixed 
speech,  Mordecai  exclaimed — 

^  Friends,  friends !  For  food  and  raiment  and  shelter  I  would  not 
have  sought  better  than  you  have  given  me.  You  have  sweetened 
the  morsel  with  love ;  and  what  I  thought  of  as  a  joy  that  would  be 
left  to  me  even  in  the  last  months  of  my  waning  strength  was  to  go 
on  teaching  the  lad.  But  now  I  am  as  one  who  had  clad  himself 
beforehand  in  his  shroud,  and  used  himself  to  making  the  grave  his 
bed,  and  the  divine  command  came,  '  Arise,  and  go  forth ;  Uie  night 
is  not  yet  come.'  For  no  light  matter  would  I  nave  turned  away 
from  your  kindness  to  take  another's.  But  it  has  been  taught  us,  as 
70U  know,  that  the  reward  of  one  duty  is  the  power  to  fulfil  another — 
60  said  Ben  AzaL  You  have  made  your  duty  to  one  of  the  poor 
among  your  brethren  a  joy  to  you  and  me ;  and  vour  reward  shall  be 
that  you  will  not  rest  without  the  joy  of  like  deeds  in  the  time  to 
come.  And  may  not  Jacob  come  and  visit  me  ? " 
Mordecai  had  turned  with  this  question  to  Deronda,  who  said — 
''Surely  that  can  be  managed.  It  is  no  further  than  Brompton." 
Jacob,  who  had  been  gradually  calmed  by  the  need  to  hear  what 
was  going  forward,  began  now  to  see  some  daylight  on  the  future, 
the  word  ''visit"  having  the  lively  charm  of  cakes  and  general 
idixation  at  his  grandfather^s,  the  dealer  in  knives.     He  danced 
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away  from  Moidecai,  and  took  wp  a  station  of  mxvej  in  the  middle 
of  the  hearth  with  his  hands  in  his  knickerbockers. 

"  Well,"  said  the  grandmother,  with  a  si^h  of  resignation,  **  I  hope 
there'll  be  nothing  in  the  way  of  your  getting  huher  meat,  MordecaL 
For  you'll  have  to  trust  to  those  you  live  with." 

"  Thaf  s  all  right,  thaf  s  all  right,  you  may  be  sure,  mother,"  said 
Cohen,  as  if  anxious  to  cut  off  inquiry  on  matters  in  which  he  was 
uncertain  of  the  cuesfs  position.  ''  So,  sir,"  he  added,  turning  with 
a  look  of  amusea  enlightenment  to  Deronda,  ''it  was  better  than 
leamin{^  you  had  to  talK  to  Mordecai  about !  I  wondered  to  myself 
at  the  tune.    I  thought  somehow  there  was  a  something." 

''Mordecai  will  perhaps  explain  to  you  how  it  was  that  I  was 
seeking  him,*'  said  Deronda,  feeling  that  he  had  better  go,  and  rising 
as  he  spoke. 

It  was  agreed  that  he  should  come  again  and  the  final  move  be 
made  on  the  next  d&jr  but  one ;  but  when  he  was  going  Mordecai 
begged  to  walk  with  him  to  the  end  of  the  street,  and  wrapped  him- 
self in  coat  and  comforter.  It  was  a  March  evening,  and  Deronda 
did  not  mean  to  let  him  go  far,  but  he  understood  the  wish  to  be 
outside  the  house  with  mm  in  communicative  silence,  after  the 
exciting  speech  that  had  been  filling  the  last  hour.  No  word  was 
spoken  until  Deronda  had  proposed  parting,  when  he  said — 

"  Mirah  would  wish  to  thank  the  Cohens  for  their  goodness.  Yon 
would  wish  her  to  do  so — ^to  come  and  see  them,  wouM  you  nott" 

Mordecai  did  not  answer  immediately,  but  at  length  said — 

"  I  cannot  telL  I  fear  not  There  is  a  family  sorrow,  and  the 
sight  of  my  sister  might  be  to  them  as  the  fresh  bleeding  of  wounds. 
There  is  a  daughter  and  sister  who  will  never  be  restored  as  Mirah 
is.  But  who  knows  the  pathways  7  We  are  all  of  us  denying  or 
fulfilling  prayers — and  men  in  their  careless  deeds  walk  amidst 
invisible  outstretched  amis  and  pleadings  made  in  vain.  In  my 
ears  I  have  the  prayers  of  generations  past  and  to  come.  My  life 
is  as  nothing  to  me  but  the  oeginning  ol  fulfilment.  And  yet  I  am 
only  another  prayer — ^which  you  will  fulfil." 

Deronda  pressed  his  hand,  and  they  parted. 


CHAPTER   XLVII. 

"  And  yon  mtut  love  him  en  to  yoa 
He  will  seem  worthy  of  yoor  love." 


^WOROSWORTB. 


One  Slight  be  tempted  to  envy  Deronda  providing  new  clothes  for 
Mordecai,  and  pleasmg  himself  as  if  he  were  sketching  a  picture  in 
imagining  the  effect  of  the  fine  grey  flannel  shiits  and  a  dressing- 
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Cveiy  mach  like  a  Frandfican's  brown  frock,  with  Mordecai's 
and  neck  above  them.  Half  hiB  pleaBore  was  the  senBe  of 
seeing  Mirah's  brother  through  her  eyes,  and  securing  her  fervid 
jov  from  any  perturbing  impression.  And  yet,  after  he  had  made 
all  things  ready,  he  was  visited  with  a  doubt  whether  he  were  not 
misteking  her,  and  putting  the  lower  effect  for  the  hisher:  was  she 
not  just  as  capable  as  he  Imnself  had  been  of  feeling  me  impressive 
distmction  in  her  brother  all  the  more  for  that  aspect  of  poverty 
which  was  among  the  memorials  of  his  past  ?  But  there  were  the 
Meyricks  to  be  propitiated  towards  this  too  Judaic  brother;  and 
Deronda  detected  himself  piqued  into  getting  out  of  sight  every- 
thing that  might  feed  the  ready  repugnance  in  minds  unblessed  with 
that ''  precious  seeing,''  that  bathing  of  all  objects  in  a  solenmity  as 
of  sunset-glow,  which  is  begotten  of  a  loving,  reverential  emotion. 

And  his  inclination  womd  have  been  the  more  confirmed  if  he 
had  heard  the  dialogue  round  Mrs  Meyrick's  fire  late  in  the  evening, 
after  Mirah  had  gone  to  her  room.  Hans,  settled  now  in  his  Chelsea 
rooms,  had  stayed  late,  and  Mrs  Meyrick,  poking  the  fire  into  a  blaze, 
said — 

"Now,  Kate,  put  out  your  candle,  and  all  come  round  the  fire 
cosily.  Hans,  dear,  do  leave  off  laughing  at  those  poems  for  the 
ninety-ninth  time,  and  come  too.  I  have  somethmg  wonderful  to 
tell  you." 

"  As  if  I  didn't  know  that,  ma.  I  have  seen  it  in  the  comer  of  your 
eye  ever  so  long,  and  in  your  pretence  of  errands,"  said  Kate,  while 
the  girls  came  to  put  their  feet  on  the  fender,  and  Hans,  pushing  his 
chair  near  them,  sat  astride  it,  resting  his  fists  and  chin  on  the  back. 

"  Well,  then,  if  you  are  so  wise,  perhaps  you  ^ow  that  Mirah's 
brother  is  found ! "  said  Mrs  Meyrick,  in  her  clearest  accents. 

"  Oh,  confound  it !  *'  said  Hans,  in  the  same  moment 

^  Hans,  that  is  wicked,"  said  Mab.    ''  Suppose  we  had  lost  you." 

*'  I  can  not  help  being  rather  sony,"  said  nLate.  ''  And  her  mother? 
—where  is  she  ? " 

"  Her  mother  is  dead." 

'*  I  hope  the  brother  is  not  a  bad  man,"  said  Amy. 

"  Nor  a  fellow  all  smiles  and  jewellery — a  Crystal  Palace  Assyrian 
with  a  hat  on,"  said  Hans,  in  the  worst  humour. 

''Were  there  ever  such  unfeeling  children?"  said  Mrs  Meyrick,  a 
little  strengthened  by  the  need  for  opposition.  ''  You  don't  think 
the  least  bit  of  Mirah's  joy  in  the  matter." 

''Tou  know,  ma,  Mirah  hardly  remembers  her  brother,"  said 
Kate. 

''People  who  are  lost  for  twelve  years  should  never  come  back 
again,"  said  Hans.    **  They  are  always  in  the  way." 

"  Hans  1 "  said  Mrs  Meyrick,  reproachfully.  **  If  you  had  lost  me 
for  ttpenty  years,  I  should  have  thought ' 

"  I  said  twelve  years,"  Hans  broke  in.  ''  Anywhere  about  twelve 
years  is  the  time  at  which  lost  relations  should  keep  out  of  tho  way." 
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'<  Well,  but  it*s  nice  finding  people — ^there  is  something  to  tell," 
said  Mab,  clasping  her  knees.  "Did  Prince  Camaralzaman  find 
him?'' 

Then  Mrs  Meyrick,  in  her  neat  narrative  way,  told  all  she  knew 
without  interruption.  ''  Mr  Deronda  has  the  mghest  admiration  for 
him,**  she  ended — "  seems  quite  to  look  up  to  nim.  And  he  says 
Mirah  is  just  the  sister  to  understand  this  brother.** 

'*  Deronda  is  getting  perfectly  preposterous  about  those  Jews," 
said  Hans  with  disgust,  rising  and  setting  his  chair  away  with  a 
bang.  "  He  wants  to  do  everything  he  can  to  encourage  Mirah  in 
her  prejudices." 

"  Oh,  for  shame,  Hans ! — ^to  speak  in  that  way  of  Mr  Deronda," 
said  Mab.  And  Mrs  Meyrick's  face  showed  something  like  an  under- 
current of  expression,  not  allowed  to  get  to  the  sur&ce. 

"  And  now  we  shall  never  be  all  tc^ether,"  Hans  went  on,  walking 
about  with  his  hands  thrust  into  the  pockets  of  lus  brown  velveteen 
coat,  "  but  we  must  have  this  prophet  Elijah  to  tea  with  us,  and 
Mirah  will  think  of  nothing  but  sitting  on  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem. 
She  will  be  spoiled  as  an  artist — mind  that — she  will  get  as  narrow 
as  a  nun.  Everything  will  be  spoiled — our  home  and  everything. 
I  shall  take  to  drinking.'* 

"  Oh,  really,  Hans,"  said  Kate,  impatiently,  "  I  do  think  men  are 
the  most  contemptible  animals  in  all  creation.  Evenr  one  of  them 
must  have  everything  to  his  mind,  else  he  is  unbearable." 

''  Oh,  oh,  oh,  it's  very  dreadful ! "  cried  Mab.  "  I  feel  as  if  ancient 
Nineveh  were  come  again." 

*'  I  should  like  to  know  what  is  the  good  of  having  ^ne  to  the 
university  and  knowing  everything,  if  you  are  so  childish,  Hans," 
said  Amy.  "You  ougnt  to  put  up  with  a  man  that  Providence 
sends  you  to  be  kind  to.     ^e  shall  have  to  put  up  with  him." 

"  I  hope  you  will  all  of  you  like  the  new  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah 
— *  to  be  continued  in  our  next ' — ^thaf  s  all,"  said  Hans,  seizing  his 
wide-awake.  "  It's  no  use  being  one  thing  more  than  another  if  one 
has  to  endure  the  company  of  those  men  with  a  fixed  idea — staring 
blankly  at  you,  and  requiring  all  your  remarks  to  be  small  footnotes 
to  their  text.  If  you're  to  be  under  a  petrifying  well,  you'd  better 
be  an  old  boot.  I  don't  feel  myself  an  old  boot"  Then  abruptly, 
''  Good-night,  little  mother,"  bending  to  kiss  her  brow  in  a  has^, 
desperate  manner,  and  condescendingly,  on  his  way  to  the  door, 
"Good-night,  girls." 

"  Suppose  Aurah  knew  how  you  are  behaving,"  said  Kate.  But 
her  answer  was  a  slam  of  the  door.  "  I  should  like  to  see  Mirah  when 
Mr  Deronda  teUs  her,"  she  went  on,  to  her  mother.  **  I  know  she 
will  look  so  beautiful." 

But  Deronda  on  second  thoughts  had  written  a  letter  which  Mrs 
Meyrick  received  the  next  morning,  hegpjig  her  to  make  the  revela- 
tion instead  of  waiting  for  him,  not  giving  the  real  reason — that  he 
shrank  from  going  again  through  a  narrative  in  which  he  seemed 
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to  be  niftlring  himBelf  important,  and  giving  himself  a  character  of 
seneral  beneficence — ^but  saying  that  he  wished  to  remain  with  Mor- 
decai  while  Mrs  Meyzick  would  bring  Mirah  on  what  was  to  be 
understood  as  a  visits  so  that  there  might  be  a  little  interval  before 
that  change  of  abode  which  he  expected  that  Mirah  herself  would 
propose. 

Deronda  secretly  felt  some  wondenns  anxiety  how  for  Mordecai, 
after  years  of  solitary  preoccupation  witn  ideas  likely  to  have  become 
the  more  exclusive  m>m  continual  diminution  of  bodily  strength^ 
would  allow  him  to  feel  a  tender  interest  in  his  sister  over  and  above 
the  rendering  of  pious  duties.  His  feeling  for  the  Cohens,  and  espe- 
cially for  little  Jacob,  showed  a  persistent  activity  of  affection  ;  but 
those  objects  had  entered  into  his  daily  life  for  years  ;  and  Deronda 
felt  it  noticeable  that  Mordecai  asked  no  new  questions  about  Mirah, 
maintaining,  indeed,  an  unusual  silence  on  all  subjects,  and  appear- 
ing simply  to  submit  to  the  changes  that  were  coming  over  his  per- 
sonal life.  He  donned  his  new  clothes  obediently,  but  said  after- 
wards to  Deronda,  with  a  faint  smile,  "  I  must  keep  my  old  garments 
by  me  for  a  remembrance.*'  And  when  they  were  seated  awaiting 
Mirah,  he  uttered  no  word,  keeping  his  eyelids  closed,  but  yet  show- 
ing restless  feeling  in  his  face  and  hands.  In  fact,  Mordecai  was 
undergoing  that  peculiar  nervous  perturbation  only  known  to  those 
whose  minds^  long  and  habitually  moving  with  strong  impetus  in  one 
current,  are  suddenly  compelled  into  a  new  or  reopened  channeL 
Susceptible  people  whose  strength  has  been  long  absoroed  by  a  domi- 
nant bias  dread  an  interview  that  imperiously  revives  the  past,  as 
they  would  dread  a  threatening  illness.  Joy  may  be  there,  but  joy, 
too,  is  terrible. 

Deronda  felt  the  infection  of  excitement,  and  when  he  heard  the 
ring  at  the  door,  he  went  out  not  knowing  exactly  why,  that  he  might 
see  and  greet  Mirah  beforehand.  He  was  startled  to  find  that  she 
had  on  the  hat  and  cloak  in  which  he  had  first  seen  her — ^the  memor- 
able doak  that  had  once  been  wetted  for  a  winding-sheet  She  had 
come  down-stairs  equipped  in  this  way,  and  when  Mrs  Meyrick  said, 
in  a  tone  of  question,  "You  like  to  go  in  that  dress,  dear '/  *  she  an- 
swered, "  My  brother  is  poor,  and  I  want  to  look  as  much  like  him 
as  I  can,  else  he  may  feel  distant  from  me  '* — ^imagining  that  she 
should  meet  him  in  the  workman's  dress.  Deronda  could  not  make 
any  remark,  but  felt  secretly  rather  ashamed  of  his  own  fastidious 
arrangements.  They  shook  hands  silenUy,  for  Mirah  looked  pale 
and  awed. 

When  Deronda  opened  the  door  for  her,  Mordecai  had  risen,  and 
had  his  eyes  turned  towards  it  with  an  ei^r  gaze.  Mirah  took  only 
two  or  three  steps,  and  tiien  stood  stilL  They  looked  at  each  other, 
motionless.  It  was  less  their  own  presence  that  they  felt  than  an- 
other's ;  they  were  meeting  first  in  memories,  compared  with  which 
touch  was  no  union.  Mindi  was  the  first  to  break  tne  silence^  stand- 
ing where  she  was. 
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"  Ezra,**  Bhe  said,  in  exactly  the  same  tone  as  when  she  was  telling 
of  her  mother^B  call  to  him. 

Mordecai  with  a  sudden  movement  advanced  and  laid  His  hands  on 
her  shoulders.  He  was  the  head  taller,  and  looked  down  at  her  ten- 
derlj  while  he  said,  "  That  was  our  mother's  voice.  You  remember 
her  calling  me  ? " 

"  Yes,  and  how  you  answered  her — '  Mother !  * — and  I  knew  you 
loved  her."  Mirah  threw  her  arms  round  her  brother's  neck,  clas])ed 
her  little  hands  behind  it,  and  drew  down  his  face,  kissing  it  with 
childlike  lavishness.  Her  hat  fell  backward  on  the  ground  and  dis- 
closed all  her  curls. 

''  Ah,  the  dear  head,  the  dear  head  ! "  said  Mordecai,  in  a  low  lov- 
ing tone,  laying  his  thin  hand  gently  on  the  curls. 

^'  You  are  very  iU,  Ezra,''  said  Ikurah,  sadly  looking  at  him  with 
more  observation. 

"  Yes,  dear  child,  I  shall  not  be  long  with  you  in  the  body,"  was 
the  ouiet  answer. 

"  Oh,  I  will  love  you  and  we  will  talk  to  each  other,"  said  Mirah, 
with  a  sweet  outpouring  of  her  words,  as  spontaneous  as  bird-notes. 
"  I  will  tell  you  everything,  and  you  will  teach  me  : — you  will  teach 
me  to  be  a  good  Jewess — what  she  would  have  liked  me  to  be.  I 
shall  always  be  with  you  when  I  am  not  working.  For  I  work  now. 
I  shall  get  money  to  keep  us.    Oh,  I  have  had  such  good  Mends.*' 

Mirah  until  now  had  quite  forgotten  that  any  one  was  by,  but 
here  she  turned  with  the  prettiest  attitude,  keeping  one  hand  on  her 
brother's  arm  while  she  looked  at  Mrs  Meyrick  and  Deronda.  The 
little  mother's  happy  emotion  in  witnessing  this  meeting  of  brother 
and  sister  had  already  won  her  to  Mordecai,  who  seemed  to  her  really 
to  have  more  dignity  and  refinement  than  she  had  felt  obliged  to  be- 
lieve in  from  Deronda's  account 

*  See  this  dear  lady  ! "  said  Mirah.  "  I  was  a  stranger,  a  poor 
wanderer,  and  she  bebeved  in  me,  and  has  treated  me  as  a  daughter. 
Please  give  my  brother  your  hand,"  she  added,  beseechingly,  taking 
Mrs  Meyrick's  hand  and  putting  it  in  Mordecai's,  then  pressing  them 
both  with  her  own  and  lifting  them  to  her  lips. 

"  The  Eternal  Goodness  has  been  with  you,"  said  Mordecai  "  You 
have  helped  to  fulfil  our  mother's  prayer." 

"  I  thmk  We  will  go  now,  shall  we  ? — and  return  later,"  said  De- 
ronda, laying  a  gentle  pressure  on  Mrs  Meyrick's  arm,  and  she  imme- 
diately complied.  He  was  afraid  of  any  reference  to  the  facts  about 
himself  which  he  had  kept  back  from  Mordecai,  and  he  felt  no  un- 
easiness now  in  the  thought  of  the  brother  and  sister  being  alone 
together. 
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CHAPTER   XLVin. 

TiM  a  liud  and  lll-«tid  tadc  to  order  all  tilings  beforehand  bjr  tiie  role  of  oar  own 
leeority,  as  is  well  hmted  by  Machiavelli  conceniing  CsBsar  Boiipa,  who,  saitii  he,  had 
thoo^t  of  all  that  mi^t  occcr  on  his  Ikthex's  death,  and  had  provided  against  everr 
evil  chance  saye  onW  one :  it  had  never  come  into  his  mind  that  when  his  Ikther  died, 
hia  own  death  wonld  qniekly  follow. 

Giandcouif  8  importance  as  a  subject  of  this  realm  was  of  the 
grandly  'passive  kind  which  consists  in  the  inheritance  of  land. 
Political  and  social  movements  touched  him  only  through  the  wire 
of  his  rental,  and  his  most  careful  biomipher  need  not  have  read  up 
on  Schleswig-Holstein,  the  policy  of  Bismarck,  trade-unions,  house- 
hold snf&age,  or  even  the  last  commercial  panic  He  glanced  over 
the  best  newspaper  columns  on  these  topics,  and  his  views  on  them 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  wanted  breadth,  since  he  embraced  all 
Germans,  all  commercial  men,  and  all  voters  liable  to  use  the  wrong 
kind  of  soap,  under  the  general  epithet  of  ''  brutes ;"  but  he  took  no 
action  on  these  much  agitated  questions  beyond  looking  from  under 
his  evelids  at  any  man  who  mentioned  them,  and  retaining  a  silence 
which  served  to  shake  the  opinions  of  timid  thinkers. 

Bat  Grandcourt  within  his  .own  sphere  of  interest  showed  some  of 
the  qualities  which  have  entered  into  triumphal  diplomacy  of  the 
widest  continental  sort 

No  movement  of  Gwendolen  in  relation  to  Deronda  escaped  him. 
He  wonld  have  denied  that  he  was  jealous ;  because  jealousy  would 
have  implied  some  doubt  gf  lus  own  power  to  hinder  what  He  had 
determined  against  That  his  wife  should  have  more  inclination  to 
another  man's  society  than  to  his  own  would  not  pain  him :  what 
he  required  was  that  she  should  be  as  fully  aware  as  she  would  have 
been  of  a  locked  hand-cuff,  that  her  inclination  was  helpless  to  decide 
anything  in  contradiction  with  his  resolve.  However  much  of  vacil- 
lating wiiim  there  might  have  been  in  his  entrance  on  matrimony, 
there  was  no  vacillating  in  his  interpretation  of  the  bond.  He  had 
not  repented  of  his  marriage ;  it  had  really  brought  more  of  aim  into 
his  life,  new  objects  to  exert  his  will  upon ;  and  he  had  not  repented 
of  his  choice.  His  taste  was  fastidious,  and  Gwendolen  satisned  it : 
he  would  not  have  liked  a  wife  who  had  not  received  some  elevation 
of  rank  from  him ;  nor  one  who  did  not  command  admiration  by  her 
mien  and  beauty ;  nor  one  whose  nails  were  not  of  the  richt  shape ; 
nor  one  the  lobe  of  whose  ear  was  at  all  too  large  and  rea;  nor  one 
who,  even  if  her  nails  and  ears  were  right,  was  at  the  same  time 
a  ninny,  unable  to  make  spirited  answers.  These  requirements  may 
not  seem  too  exacting  to  refined  contemporaries  whose  own  ability 
to  £idl  in  love  has  been  held  in  suspense  for  lack  of  indispensable 
details ;  but  fewer  perhaps  may  follow  him  in  his  contentment  that 
his  wife  should  be  in  a  temper  which  would  dispose  her  to  fly  out  if 
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she  dared,  and  that  she  should  have  been  uiged  into  maxryin^  him  by 
other  feelings  than  passionate  attachment  Still,  for  those  who  prefer 
command  to  love,  one  does  not  see  why  the  naUt  of  mind  snould 
change  iirecisely  at  the  point  of  matrimony. 

Granucourt  aid  not  feel  that  he  had  chosen  the  wrong  wife ;  and 
having  taken  on  himself  the  part  of  husband,  he  was  not  coing  in  any 
way  to  be  fooled,  or  allow  himself  to  be  seen  in  a  light  that  could  be 
regaided  as  pitiable.  This  was  his  state  of  mind — not  jealousy ;  still, 
his  behaviour  in  some  respects  was  as  like  jealousy  as  yellow  is  to 
yellow,  which  colour  we  know  may  be  the  effect  of  very  different 
causes. 

He  had  come  up  to  town  earlier  than  usual  because  he  wished  to  be 
on  the  spot  for  legal  consultation  aa  to  the  arrangements  of  his  will, 
the  transference  of  mortga^,  and  that  transaction  with  hia  unde 
about  the  succession  to  Diplow,  which  the  bait  of  ready  money, 
adroitly  dangled  without  importunity,  had  finally  won  him  to  agree 
upon.  But  another  acceptable  accompaniment  of  his  being  in  town 
was  the  presentation  of  lumself  with  the  beautiful  bride  whom  he  had 
chosen  to  marry  in  spite  of  what  other  people  might  have  expected  of 
him.  It  is  true  that  Grandcourt  went  about  with  the  sense  that  he 
did  not  care  a  languid  curse  for  any  one*s  admiration ;  but  this  state 
of  not-caring,  just  as  much  as  desire,  required  its  related  object — 
namely,  a  world  of  admiring  or  envying  spectators :  for  if  you  are 
fond  of  looking  stonily  at  smiling  persons,  the  persons  must  be  there 
and  they  must  smile — a  rudimentary  truth  which  is  surely  forgotten 
by  those  who  complain  of  mankind  as  generally  contemptible,  since 
any  other  aspect  of  the  race  must  disappoint  the  voracity  of  their 
contempt.  Grandcourt,  in  town  for  the  first  time  with  his  wife,  had 
his  non-caring  abstinence  from  curses  enlarged  and  diversified  by 
splendid  receptions,  by  conspicuous  rides  and  drives,  by  presentations 
of  himself  with  her  on  all  distinguished  occasions.  He  wished  her  to 
be  sousht  after ;  he  liked  that  '^  fellows  "  should  be  eager  to  t^k  with 
her  and  escort  her  within  his  observation ;  there  was  even  a  kind  of 
lofty  coquetry  on  her  part  that  he  would  not  have  objected  to.  But 
what  he  did  not  like  were  her  ways  in  relation  to  Deronda. 

After  the  musical  party  at  Lady  Mallinger^s,  when  Grandcourt  had 
observed  the  dialogue  on  the  settee  as  keenly  as  Hans  had  done,  it 
was  characteristic  of  him  that  he  named  Deronda  for  invitation  along 
with  the  Mallingers,  tenaciously  avoiding  the  possible  suggestion  to 
anybody  concerned  that  Deronda's  presence  or  absence  could  be  of 
the  least  importance  to  him ;  and  he  made  no  direct  observation  to 
Gwendolen  on  her  behaviour  that  evening,  lest  the  expression  of  his 
dbgast  should  be  a  little  too  stronff  to  satisfy  his  own  pride.  But 
a  few  days  afterwards  he  remarked,  without  being  careful  of  the 
d^propos — 

^  Nothing  makes  a  woman  more  of  a  gawky  than  looking  out  after 
people  and  showing  tempers  in  public.  A  woman  ought  to  have  fine 
mannezB.    Else  it's  intolerable  to  appear  with  her." 
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Gwendolen  made  the  expected  application,  and  was  not  without 
alann  at  the  notion  of  being  a  gawky.  For  she,  too,  with  her  melan- 
choly distaste  for  things,  preferred  that  her  distaste  should  include 
adimrer&  But  the  sense  of  overhanging  rebuke  only  intensified 
the  strain  of  expectation  towards  any  meeting  with  Deronda.  The 
noTelty  and  excitement  of  her  town  life  was  like  the  hurry  and 
constant  chani^  of  foreign  travel :  whatever  miffht  be  the  inward 
despondency,  uiere  was  a  prognunme  to  be  fulfilled,  not  without  grat- 
ification to  many-sided  selfl  But,  as  aliiTiys  happens  with  a  deep 
interest,  the  comparatively  rare  occasions  on  which  she  could  exchange 
sny  words  with  JDezonda  had  a  diffusive  effect  in  her  consciousness, 
magnifying  their  communication  with  each  other,  and  therefore 
enlarging  the  place  she  imaged  it  to  have  in  his  mind.  How 
conld  Deronda  help  this  ?  He  certainly  did  not  avoid  her ;  rather 
he  wished  to  convince  her  by  every  delicate  indirect  means  that  her 
confidence  in  him  had  not  been  indiscreet,  since  it  had  not  lowered 
his  respect.  Moreover,  he  liked  being  near  her — ^how  could  it  be 
otherwise  ?  She  was  something  more  than  a  problem :  she  was  a 
lovelv  woman,  for  the  turn  of  whose  mind  ana  fate  he  had  a  care 
which,  however  futile  it  might  be,  kept  soliciting  him  as  a  responsi- 
bility, perhaps  all  the  more  that,  when  he  dared  to  think  of  his  own 
future,  ne  saw  it  lying  far  away  from  this  splendid  sad-hearted 
creature,  who,  because  he  had  once  been  impelled  to  arrest  her 
attention  momentarily,  as  he  might  have  seized  her  arm  with  warn- 
ing to  hinder  her  from  stepping  where  there  was  danger,  had  turned 
to  him  with  a  beseeching  persistent  need. 

One  instance  in  which  Qrandcourt  stimulated  a  feeling  in  Qwen- 
dolen  that  he  would  have  liked  to  suppress  without  seeming  to  care 
about  it,  had  relation  to  Mirah.  Gwendolen's  inclination  lingered 
over  the  project  of  the  singing  lessons  as  a  sort  of  obedience  to 
Deronda's  advice,  but  day  followed  day  with  that  want  of  perceived 
leisure  which  belongs  to  lives  where  there  is  no  work  to  mark  off 
intervals  ;  and  the  continual  liability  to  Grandcourf  s  presence  and 
surveillance  seemed  to  flatten  every  effort  to  the  level  of  the  bore- 
dom which  his  manner  expressed  :  ms  negative  mind  was  as  diffusive 
as  fog,  clinging  to  all  objects,  and  spoiling  all  contact. 

But  one  morning  when  they  were  breakfasting,  Gwendolen,  in  a 
recurrent  fit  of  determination  to  exercise  her  old  spirit,  said,  dallying 
prettily  over  her  prawns  without  eatins  them — 

**  I  think  of  making  myself  accompushed  while  we  are  in  town, 
and  havinff  singing  lessons." 

''Why?  '  said  Grandconrt,  languidly. 

''Why?"  echoed  Gwendolen,  playing  at  sauciness;  "because  I 
can't  eat  pM  define  ara$  to  make  me  sleepy,  and  I  can*t  smoke,  and 
I  can*t  go  to  the  club  to  make  me  like  to  come  away  again — I  want 
a  nuiety  of  ennvi.  What  would  be  the  most  convenient  time,  when 
you  are  busy  with  your  lawyers  and  people,  for  me  to  have  lessoni 
nxttn  that  little  Jewess,  whose  singing  is  getting  all  the  rage  ?" 
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"  Whenever  you  like,"  Raid  Grandoonrt,  pushing  away  his  plate, 
and  leaning  back  in  his  chair  while  he  looked  at  her  with  his  most 
lizard'like  expression,  and  played  with  the  ears  of  the  tiny  spaniel  on 
his  lap  (Gwendolen  had  taken  a  dislike  to  the  dogs  because  they 
fawned  on  him). 

Then  he  said,  languidly, ''  I  don't  see  why  a  lady  should  sing. 
Amateurs  make  fools  of  themselves.  A  lady  can't  risk  herself  in  that 
way  in  company.    And  one  doesn't  want  to  hear  squalling  in  private." 

^*  I  like  frankness :  that  seems  to  me  a  husband's  peat  chaim,' 
said  Gwendolen;  with  her  little  upward  movement  of  her  chin,  as 
she  turned  her  ejea  away  from  his,  and  lifting  a  prawn  before  her, 
looked  at  the  boiled  ingenuousness  of  its  eyes  as  preferable  to  the 
lizard's.  '*  But,"  she  added,  having  devoured  her  mortification,  '*  I 
suppose  you  don't  object  to  Miss  Lapidoth's  singing  at  our  party 
on  the  4th  1  I  thought  of  engaging  ner.  Lady  Brackenshaw  had 
her,  you  know ;  and  the  Raymonds,  who  are  very  particular  about 
their  music.  And  Mr  Deronda,  who  is  a  musician  himself,  and  a 
first-rate  judge,  says  that  there  is  no  singing  in  such  good  taste  as 
hers  for  a  drawing-room.    I  think  Ids  opinion  is  an  authority." 

She  meant  to  sung  a  small  stone  at  her  husband  in  that  way. 

''  It's  very  indecent  of  Deronda  to  go  about  praising  that  girl," 
said  Grandcourt,  in  a  tone  of  indifference. 

"  Indecent !"  exclaimed  Gwendolen,  reddenins  and  looking  at  him 
again,  overcome  by  startled  wonder,  and  unable  to  reflect  on  the 
probable  falsity  of  the  phrase—'^  to  go  about  praising."  * 

''  Yes  ;  and  especially  when  she  is  patronised  by  Lady  Mallinger. 
He  ought  to  hold  his  tongue  about  her.  Men  can  see  what  is  his 
relation  to  her." 

"  Men  who  judge  of  others  by  themselves,"  said  Gwendolen,  tum- 
ing  white  after  her  redness,  and  immediately  smitten  with  a  dread 
of  ner  own  word& 

"  Of  course.  And  a  woman  should  take  their  judgment — eke  she 
is  likely  to  run  her  head  into  the  wrong  place,"  said  Grandcourt,  con- 
scious of  using  pincers  on  that  white  creature.  "  I  suppose  you  take 
Deronda  for  a  saint." 

**  Oh  dear  no !"  said  Gwendolen,  summoning  desperately  her  al- 
most miraculous  power  of  self-control,  and  speaking  in  a  high  hard 
tone.    '*  Only  a  little  less  of  a  monster. 

She  rose,  pushed  her  chair  awav  without  hurry,  and  walked  out 
of  the  room  with  something  like  the  care  of  a  man  who  is  a&aid  of 
showing  that  he  has  taken  more  wine  than  usual.  She  turned  the 
keys  inside  her  dressing-room  doors,  and  sat  down  for  some  time 
looking  as  pale  and  quiet  as  when  she  was  leaving  the  breakfast- 
room.  Even  in  the  moments  after  reading  the  poisonous  letter  she 
had  hardly  had  more  cruel  sensations  than  now ;  for  emotion  was  at 
the  acute  point,  where  it  is  not  distinguishable  from  senution. 
Deronda  nnlike  what  she  had  believed  him  to  be,  was  an  image 
which  affected  her  as  a  hideous  apparition  would  have  done,  quite 
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apArt  from  the  way  in  which  it  was  produced.  It  had  taken  hold 
ot  her  as  pain  before  she  could  consider  whether  it  were  fiction  or 
tmth ;  and  further  to  hinder  her  power  of  resistance  came  the  sudden 
perception,  how  very  slisht  were  the  grounds  of  her  faith  in  Deronda 
—how  little  she  knew  of  his  life— how  childish  she  had  been  in  her 
confidence.  His  rebukes  and  his  severity  to  her  began  to  seem  odious, 
alon^  with  all  the  poetry  and  lofty  doctrine  in  the  world,  whatever 
it  might  be;  and  the  grave  beautv  of  his  face  seemed  the  most  un- 
pleasant mask  that  the  common  haoits  of  men  coidd  put  on. 

All  this  went  on  in  her  with  the  rapidity  of  a  sick  dream ;  and  her 
etart  into  resistance  was  very  much  nke  a  waking.  Suddenly  from 
oat  the  grey  sombre  morning  there  came  a  stream  of  sunshine,  wrap- 
ping her  in  warmth  and  light  where  she  sat  in  stony  stillness.  She 
moved  gently  and  looked  round  her — there  was  a  world  outside  this 
bad  dream,  and  the  dream  proved  nothing ;  she  rose,  stretching  her 
arms  upward  and  clasping  her  hands  with  ner  habitusJ  attitude  when 
»he  was  seeking  relief  from  oppressive  feeling,  and  walked  about  the 
room  in  this  flood  of  simbeams. 

**  It  is  not  true  I  What  does  it  matter  whether  he  believes  it  or 
not  ?  "  This  was  what  she  repeated  to  herself— but  this  was  not  her 
faith  come  back  again ;  it  was  only  the  desperate  cry  of  faith,  finding 
suffocation  intolerable.  And  how  could  she  go  on  through  the  day 
in  this  state  ?  With  one  of  her  impetuous  attemations,  her  imagin- 
ation flew  to  wild  actions,  by  which  she  would  convince  herseli  of 
•what  she  wished :  she  would  ^o  to  Lady  MaUinger  and  question  her 
about  Mirah ;  ^he  would  wnte  to  Deronda  and  upbraid  him  with 
making  the  world  all  false  and  wicked  and  hopeless  to  her — ^to  him 
she  dared  pour  out  all  the  bitter  indignation  of  her  heart.  No ;  she 
would  go  to  Mirah.  This  last  form  taken  by  her  need  was  more 
definitely  practicable,  and  quickly  became  imperious.  No  matter 
what  came  of  it.  She  had  the  pretext  of  asking  Mirah  to  sing  at  her 
party  on  the  4th.  What  was  she  goins  to  say  besides  ?  How  satisfy 
herself  ?  She  did  not  foresee — she  could  not  wait  to  foresee.  If  that 
idea  which  was  maddening  her  had  been  a  living  thing,  she  would 
have  wanted  to  throttle  it  without  waiting  to  foresee  what  would 
come  of  the  act.  She  rang  her  bell  and  asked  if  Mr  Grandcourt  were 
eone  out :  finding  that  he  was,  she  ordered  the  carriage,  and  began  to 
dress  for  the  drive ;  then  she  went  down,  and  walked  about  the  large 
drawing-room  like  an  imprisoned  dumb  creature,  not  reco^sing 
herself  m  the  glass  panels,  not  noting  any  object  around  her  in  the 
painted  eilded  prison.  Her  husband  would  probably  find  out  where 
she  had  oeen,  and  punish  her  in  some  waj  or  other — no  matter — she 
could  neither  desire  nor  fear  anything  just  now  but  the  assurance 
that  she  had  not  been  deluding  herself  m  her  trust. 

She  was  provided  with  Mirah's  address.  Soon  she  was  on  the 
way  with  aU  the  fine  equipage  necessary  to  carry  about  her  poor 
uneasy  heart,  dependine  in  its  palpitations  on  some  answer  or  other 
to  questioning  which  uie  did  not  know  how  she  should  put.    She 
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was  as  heedless  of  what  happened  before  she  found  that  Miss  Lapi- 
doth  was  at  home,  as  one  is  of  lobbies  and  passages  on  the  way  to  a 
court  of  justice — ^heedless  of  everything  till  she  was  in  a  room  where 
there  were  folding-doors,  and  she  heard  Deronda's  voice  behind  it 
Doubtless  the  identification  was  helped  by  forecast,  but  she  was  as 
certain  of  it  as  if  she  had  seen  him.  She  was  Mghtened  at  her  own 
agitation,  and  began  to  unbutton  her  gloves  that  she  might  button 
them  again,  and  bite  her  lips  over  the  pretended  difficulty,  while  the 
door  opened,  and  Mirah  presented  herself  with  perfect  quietude  and 
a  sweet  smile  of  recognition.  There  was  relief  in  the  si^ht  of  her 
face,  and  Qwendolen  was  able  to  smile  in  return,  while  she  nut  out 
her  hand  in  silence ;  and  as  she  seated  herself,  all  the  while  hearing 
the  voice,  she  felt  some  reflux  of  enercy  in  the  confused  sense  that 
the  truth  could  not  be  anything  that  she  dreaded.  Mirah  drew  her 
chair  very  near,  as  if  she  felt  that  the  sound  of  the  conversation 
should  be  subdued,  and  looked  at  her  visitor  with  placid  expectation, 
while  Gwendolen  began  in  a  low  tone,  with  something  that  seemed 
like  bashfulness — 

''  Perhaps  you  wonder  to  see  me — perhaps  I  ought  to  have  written 
— ^but  I  wished  to  make  a  particular  request" 

''I  am  glad  to  see  you  instead  of  having  a  letter,"  said  Mirah, 
wondering  at  the  changed  expression  and  manner  of  the  ^*  Vandyke 
duchess,"  as  Hans  hs^  taugnt  her  to  call  Gwendolen.  The  rich 
colour  and  the  calmness  of  her  own  face  were  in  strong  contrast  with 
the  pale  agitated  beauty  under  the  plumed  hat. 

''  I  thought,"  Gwendolen  went  on — "  at  least,  I  h#ped  you  would 
not  object  to  sii^  at  our  house  on  the  4th — in  the  evenine— «t  a 
party  like  Lady  Brackenshaw^s.     I  should  be  so  much  obliged." 

"I  shall  be  very  happy  to  sing  for  you.  At  half-past  nine  or 
ten  ? ''  said  Mirah,  while  Gwendolen  seemed  to  get  more  instead  of 
less  embarrassed. 

''  At  half-past  nine,  please,"  she  answered ;  then  paused,  and  felt 
that  she  haa  nothing  more  to  say.  She  coiQd  not  go.  It  was  im- 
possible to  rise  and  say  c[ood-bye.  Deronda's  voice  was  in  her  ears. 
She  must  say  it — she  could  contrive  no  other  sentence — 

'^  Mr  Deronda  is  in  the  next  room." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mirah,  in  her  former  tone.  "  He  is  reading  Hebrew 
with  my  brother." 

"  You  have  a  brother  ? "  said  Gwendolen,  who  had  heard  this  from 
Lady  Mallinger,  but  had  not  minded  it  then. 

"  Ves,  a  dear  brother  who  is  ill — consumptive,  and  Mr  Deronda  is 
the  best  of  friends  to  him,  as  he  has  been  to  me,"  said  Mirah,  with 
the  impulse  that  wUl  not  let  us  pass  the  mention  of  a  precious  person 
indifferently. 

**  Tell  me,"  said  Gwendolen,  putting  her  hand  on  Mirah's,  and 
sneaking  hardly  above  a  whisper — "  tell  me — tell  me  the  truth. 
You  are  sure  he  is  quite  ^ood.  You  know  no  evil  of  hinL  Any 
evil  that  people  say  of  him  is  false." 
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Could  the  proud-spirited  woman  hare  behaved  more  like  a  child  ? 
But  the  strauce  woras  penetrated  Mirah  with  nothing  but  a  sense  of 
solemnitj  and  indignation.  With  a  sudden  light  in  her  eyes  and  a 
tremor  in  her  Yoice,  she  said — 

*'  Who  are  the  people  that  say  evil  of  him  1  1  would  not  believe 
any  evil  of  him,  if  an  angel  came  to  tell  it  me.  He  found  me  when 
I  was  so  miserable — I  was  going  to  drown  myself — I  looked  so  poor 
and  forsaken — you  would  have  thought  I  was  a  beggar  by  the  way- 
side. And  he  treated  me  as  if  I  had  been  a  kin^  daughter.  He 
took  me  to  the  best  of  women.  He  found  my  brotner  for  me.  And 
he  honours  my  brother — though  he  too  was  poor — oh,  almost  as  poor 
as  he  could  be.  And  my  brother  honours  him.  That  is  no  light 
thing  to  say  '^ — here  Mirah's  tone  chanced  to  one  of  proud  emphasis, 
and  she  shook  her  head  backward — "  for  my  brother  is  very  learned 
and  great-minded.  And  Mr  Deronda  says  there  are  few  men  equal 
to  hiuh"  Some  Jewish  defiance  had  flamed  into  her  indignant  grati- 
tude, and  her  anger  could  not  help  including  Gwendolen,  since  she 
seemed  to  have  doubted  Deronda's  goodness. 

But  Gwendolen  was  like  one  parched  with  thirst,  drinking  the 
fresh  water  that  spreads  through  tne  frame  as  a  sufficient  bliss.  She 
did  not  notice  that  Mirah  was  angry  with  her ;  she  was  not  distinctly 
conscious  of  anything  but  of  the  penetrating  sense  that  Deronda  and 
lus  life  were  no  more  like  her  husoand's  conception  than  the  morning 
in  the  horizon  was  like  the  morning  mixed  with  street  gas:  even 
Mirah's  words  seemed  to  melt  into  tne  indefiniteness  of  her  relief. 
She  could  hardly  have  repeated  theuK  or  said  how  her  whole  state  of 
feeling  was  chanced.  She  pressed  Mirah's  hand,  and  said,  "  Thank 
you,  tiiank  you,  in  a  humed  whisper — ^then  rose,  and  added,  with 
only  a  hazy  consciousness,  ''  I  must  go,  I  shall  see  you — on  the  4th 
—1  am  so  much  obliged*' — ^bowing  herself  out  automatically;  while 
Mirah,  openin^^  the  door  for  her,  wondered  at  what  seemed  a  sudden 
retreat  into  dull  loftiness. 

Gwendolen,  indeed,  had  no  feeling  to  spare  in  any  effusiveness 
towards  the  creature  who  had  brougnt  her  relief.  The  passionate 
need  of  contradiction  to  Grandcourt  s  estimate  of  Deronda,  a  need 
which  had  blunted  her  sensibility  to  evervthing  else,  was  no  sooner 
satisfied  than  she  wanted  to  be  gone :  she  began  to  be  aware  that  she 
was  out  of  place,  and  to  dread  Deronda's  seeing  her.  And  once  in 
the  carriage  again,  she  had  the  vision  of  what  awaited  her  at  home. 
When  she  drew  up  before  the  door  in  Grosvenor  Square,  her  husband 
was  arriving  with  a  cigar  between  his  fingers,  fie  threw  it  away 
and  handed  her  out,  accompanying  her  up-stairs.  She  turned  into 
the  drawing-room,  lest  he  should  follow  her  farther  and  give  her  no 
place  to  retreat  to ;  then  sat  down  with  a  weary  air,  taking  off  her 
gloves,  rubbing  her  hand  over  her  forehead,  and  making  his  presence 
as  much  of  a  cipher  as  possible.  But  he  sat  too,  and  not  far  from 
her— just  in  front,  where  to  avoid  looking  at  hun  must  have  the 
emphans  of  effort 
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''May  I  ask  where  you  have  been  at  thia  extraoidinaxy  hour!" 
said  Qrandcourtk 

**  Oh  yes ;  I  have  been  to  Mias  Lapidoth's  to  ask  her  to  come  and 
fiin^  for  hb"  said  Qwendolen,  Uying  her  gloves  on  the  little  table 
beside  her,  and  looking  down  at  them. 

**  And  to  ask  her  about  her  relations  with  Deronda  ?  "  said  Qrand- 
court,  with  the  coldest  possible  sneer  in  his  low  voice,  which  in  poor 
Gwendolen's  ear  was  diabolical. 

For  the  first  time  since  their  marriage  she  flashed  out  upon  him 
without  inward  check.  Turning  her  eyes  full  on  his  she  said,  in  a 
biting  tone — 

''  Yes ;  and  what  you  said  is  false — a  low,  wicked  falsehood.*' 

"  She  told  you  so — did  she  ? "  returned  Grandcourt,  with  a  more 
thoroughly  distilled  sneer. 

Gwendolen  was  mute.  The  daring  anger  within  her  was  turned 
into  the  rage  of  dumbness.  What  reasons  for  her  belief  could  she 
give  ?  All  the  reasons  that  seemed  so  strong  and  living  within  her 
— she  saw  them  suffocated  and  shrivelled  up  under  her  husband's 
breath.  There  was  no  proof  to  give,  but  her  own  impression,  which 
would  seem  to  him  her  own  foUv.  She  turned  her  head  quickly 
away  from  him  and  looked  angrily  towards  the  end  of  the  room: 
she  would  have  risen,  but  he  was  in  her  way. 

Grandcourt  saw  his  advantage.  ''  It's  of  no  consequence  so  far  as 
her  sin^ng  ^oes,''  he  said,  in  his  superficial  drawl.  ''You  can  have 
her  to  sing,  if  you  like."  Then,  after  a  pause,  he  added  in  his  loveet 
imperious  tone,  "  But  you  will  please "  to  observe  that  you  are  not  to 
go  near  that  house  again.  As  mywife,  you  must  take  mv  word 
about  what  is  proper  for  you.  When  you  undertook  to  be  Mrs 
Grandcourt,  you  undertook  not  to  make  a  fool  of  yourselfl  You 
have  been  making  a  fool  of  yourself  this  morning ;  and  if  yon  were 
to  go  on  as  you  have  begun,  you  might  soon  get  yourself  talked  of  at 
the  clubs  in  a  way  you  would  not  like.  What  do  you  know  about  the 
world  ?    You  have  married  me,  and  must  be  guided  by  my  opinion." 

Every  slow  sentence  of  that  speech  had  a  terrific  masteiy  m  it  for 
Gwendolen's  nature.  If  the  low  tones  had  come  from  a  physician 
telling  her  that  her  symptoms  were  those  of  a  fatal  disease,  and 
pro^osticating  its  course,  she  could  not  have  been  more  helpless 
agamst  the  argument  that  lay  in  it.  But  she  was  permitted  to  move 
now,  and  her  husband  never  again  made  any  reference  to  what  had 
occurred  this  morning.  He  knew  the  force  of  his  own  words.  If 
this  white-handed  man  with  the  perpendicular  profile  had  been  sent 
to  govern  a  difficult  colony,  he  micnt  have  won  reputation  among 
lus  contemporaries.  He  had  certainly  ability,  womd  have  under- 
stood that  it  was  safer  to  exterminate  than  to  cajole  superseded  pro- 
prietors, and  would  not  have  flinched  from  maMng  tilings  eafe  in 
that  way. 

Gwendolen  did  not,  for  all  this,  part  with  her  recovered  faith  ;— 
rather,  she  kept  it  with  a  more  anxious  tenacity,  as  a  Protestant  Of  old 
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kept  his  Bible  hidden  or  a  Catholic  his  cradfix,  accoiding  to  the  side 
favoured  by  the  civU  arm ;  and  it  was  characteristic  of  her  that  apart 
from  the  impression  gained  concerning  Deronda  in  that  visit,  her 
imagination  was  little  occupied  with  Mirah  or  the  eulogised  brother. 
The  one  result  established  for  her  was,  that  Deronda  had  acted 
simplvas  a  generous  benefactor,  and  the  phrase  ''reading  Hebrew'' 
had  fleeted  unimpressively  across  her  sense  of  hearing,  as  a  stray 
Btork  might  have  made  its  peculiar  flight  across  her  landscape  with- 
out rousing  any  surprised  reflection  on  its  natural  history. 

But  the  issue  of  that  visit,  as  it  regarded  her  husband,  took  a 
strongly  active  part  in  the  process  which  made  an  habitual  conflict 
within  her,  and  was  the  cause  of  some  external  change  perhans  not 
observed  by  any  one  except  Deronda.  As  the  weeks  went  on  bring- 
ing occasional  transient  interviews  with  her,  he  thought  that  he  per- 
ceived in  her  an  intensifying  of  her  superficial  hardness  and  resolute 
display,  which  made  her  abrupt  betrayab  of  agitation  the  more 
marked  and  disturbing  to  him. 

In  fact,  she  was  undergoing  a  sort  of  discipline  for  the  refractorv 
which,  as  little  as  possible  li&e  conversion,  bends  half  the  self  with 
a  terrible  strain,  and  exasperates  the  unwillingness  of  the  other  half. 
Grandcourt  had  an  active  divination  rather  than  discernment  of 
refractoriness  in  her,  and  what  had  happened  about  Mirah  quickened 
his  suspicion  that  there  was  an  increase  of  it  dependent  on  the  occa- 
sions when  she  happened  to  see  Deronda :  there  was  some  **  con- 
founded nonsense "  between  them :  he  did  not  imagine  it  exactly  as 
flirtation,  and  his  imagination  in  other  branches  was  rathe(  restricted ; 
but  it  was  nonsense  that  evidently  kept  up  a  kind  of  simmering  in 
her  mind — ^an  inward  action  which  might  become  disagreeably  out- 
ward. Husbands  in  the  old  time  are  known  to  have  snfl'ered  Irom  a 
threatening  devoutness  in  their  wives,  presenting  itself  first  indis- 
tinctly as  oddity,  and  ending  in  that  mild  form  of  lunatic  asylum,  a 
nunnery :  Qrandcourt  had  a  vague  perception  of  threatening  moods 
in  Gwendolen  which  the  unityl>etween  them  in  his  views  of  mar- 
riage required  him  peremptorily  to  check.  Among  the  means  he 
chose,  one  was  peculiar,  ana  was  less  ably  calculated  than  the  speeches 
we  have  just  heard. 

He  determined  that  she  should  know  the  main  purport  of  the  will 
he  was  making,  but  he  could  not  communicate  this  himself,  because 
it  involved  the  fact  of  his  relation  to  Mrs  Glasher  and  her  children ; 
and  that  there  should  be  any  overt  recognition  of  this  between 
Gwendolen  and  himself  was  supremely  repugnant  to  him.  Like  all 
proud,  closely-wrapped  natures,  he  shrank  from  explicitness  and 
detail,  even  on  trivialities,  if  they  were  personal :  a  valet  must  inain- 
tain  a  strict  reserve  with  him  on  the  subject  of  shoes  and  stockings. 
And  clashing  was  intolerable  to  him :  his  habitual  want  was  to  put 
collision  out  of  the  question  by  the  quiet  massive  pressure  of  nis 
role.  But  he  wished  Gwendolen  to  know  that  before  he  made  her 
an  offer  it  was  no  secret  to  him  that  she  was  aware  of  his  relations 
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with  Ljdia,  her  previous  knowledge  being  the  apology  for  bringing 
the  subject  before  her  now.  Some  men  in  his  place  might  have 
thought  of  writing  what  he  wanted  her  to  know,  in  the  form  of  a 
letter.  But  Grandcourt  hated  writing:  even  writing  a  note  was  a 
bore  to  him,  and  he  had  long  been  accustomed  to  have  all  his  writ- 
ing done  by  Lush.  We  know  that  there  are  persons  who  will  foreco 
their  own  obvious  interest  rather  than  do  anything  so  disagreeable 
as  to  write  letters ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  these  imperfect  utili- 
tarians would  rush  into  manuscript  and  syntax  on  a  difficult  subject 
in  order  to  save  another's  feelings.  To  Grandcourt  it  did  not  even 
occur  that  he  should,  would,  or  could  write  to  Gwendolen  the  in- 
formation in  question ;  and  the  only  medium  of  communication  he 
could  use  was  Lush,  who,  to  his  mind,  was  as  much  of  an  implement 
as  pen  and  paper.  But  here  too  Grandcourt  had  his  reserves,  and 
would  not  have  uttered  a  word  likely  to  encourage  Lush  in  an  impu- 
dent sympathy  with  any  supposed  grievance  in  a  marriage  which 
had  been  discommended  by  him.  Who  that  has  a  confidant  escapes 
believing  too  little  in  his  penetration,  and  too  much  in  his  discretion  f 
Grandcourt  had  always  allowed  Lush  to  know  his  external  affairs  in- 
discriminately, irregularities,  debts,  want  of  ready  money ;  he  had 
only  used  discrimination  about  what  he  would  allow  his  confidant  to 
say  to  him ;  and  he  had  been  so  accustomed  to  this  human  tool,  that 
the  having  him  at  call  in  London  was  a  recovery  of  lost  ease.  It 
followed  that  Lush  knew  all  the  provisions  of  the  wiU  more  exactly 
than  they  were  known  to  the  testator  himself. 

Grandcoitrt  did  not  doubt  that  Gwendolen,  since  she  was  a  woman 
who  could  put  two  and  two  together,  knew  or  suspected  Lush  to  be 
the  contriver  of  her  interview  with  Lydia,  and  that  this  was  the 
reason  why  her  first  request  was  for  his  banishment  But  the  bent 
of  a  woman's  inferences  on  mixed  subjects  which  excite  mixed  pas- 
sions is  not  determined  by  her  capacity  for  simple  addition ;  and  here 
Grandcourt  lacked  the  only  organ  of  thinking  that  could  have  saved 
him  from  mistake — namely,  some  experience  of  the  mixed  passions 
concerned.  He  had  correctly  divined  one  half  of  Gwendolens  dread 
— all  that  related  to  her  personal  pride,  and  her  perception  that  his 
will  must  conquer  hers;  but  the  remorseful  half,  even  if  he  had 
known  of  her  broken  promise,  was  as  much  out  of  his  imagination  as 
the  other  side  of  the  moon.  What  he  believed  her  to  feel  about 
Lydia  was  solely  a  tongue-tied  jealousy,  and  what  he  believed  Lydia 
to  have  written  with  the  jewels  was  the  fact  that  she  had  once  been 
used  to  wearing  them,  with  other  amenities  such  as  he  imputed  to 
the  intercourse  of  jealous  women.  He  had  the  triumphant  certainty 
that  he  could  aggravate  the  jealousy  and  yet  smite  it  with  a  more 
absolute  dumbness.  His  object  was  to  engage  all  his  wife's  egoism 
on  the  same  side  as  his  own,  and  in  his  employment  of  Lush  he  did 
not  intend  an  insult  to  her :  she  ought  to  understand  that  he  was  the 
only  possible  envoy.  Grandcourt's  view  of  thin^  was  considerably 
fenced  in  by  his  general  sense,  that  what  suited  him,  oUieis  most  put 
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up  with.  There  is  no  escaping  the  fact  that  want  of  sirmpathy  con- 
demns ns  to  a  corresponding  stupidity.  Mephistopneles  thrown 
upon  real  life,  and  obliged  to  manage  his  own  plots,  would  inevitably 
n^ikeblunde^.  ^  ^  ^ 

One  morning  he  went  to  Gwendolen  in  the  boudoir  beyond  the 
back  drawing-room,  hat  and  gloves  in  hand,  and  said  with  bis  best- 
tempered,  most  persuasive  £awl,  standing  before  her  and  looking 
down  on  ner  as  sne  sat  with  a  book  on  her  lap — 

*^  A — Gwendolen,  there's  some  business  alK)ut  property  to  be  ex- 
plained. I  have  told  Lush  to  come  and  explain  it  to  you.  He  knows 
all  about  these  things.  I  am  going  out.  He  can  come  up  now.  He's 
the  only  person  who  can  expuon.     I  suppose  you'll  not  mind.'' 

^  Tou  know  that  I  do  mind,"  said  Gwendolen,  angrily,  starting  up. 
^  I  shall  not  see  him."  She  showed  the  intention  to  dart  away  to 
the  door.  Grandcourt  was  before  her,  with  his  back  towards  it  He 
was  prepared  for  her  anger,  and  showed  none  in  return,  saving,  with 
the  same  sort  of  remonstrant  tone  that  he  might  have  used  about  an 
objection  to  dining  out — 

**  If  s  no  use  making  a  fuss.  There  are  plenty  of  brutes  in  the 
world  that  one  has  to  talk  to.  People  with  any  tavoir  vivre  don't 
make  a  fuss  about  such  things.  Some  business  must  be  done.  Tou 
don't  expect  aj^eable  people  to  do  it  If  I  employ  Lush,  the  proper 
thing  for  you  is  to  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  ]N  ot  to  make  a  fuss 
about  it.  Not  to  toss  your  head  and  bite  your  lips  about  people  of 
that  sort" 

The  drawling  and  the  pauses  with  which  this  speech  was  uttered 
gave  time  for  crowding  reflections  in  Gwendolen,  quelling  her  resist- 
ance. What  was  there  to  be  told  her  about  property  ?  This  word 
had  certain  dominant  associations  for  her,  first  with  her  mother,  then 
with  Mrs  Glasher  and  her  children.  What  would  be  the  use  if  she 
refused  to  see  Lush  1  Could  she  ask  Grandcourt  to  tell  her  himself! 
That  miffht  be  intolerable,  even  if  he  consented,  which  it  was  certain 
he  would  not,  if  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  the  contrary.  The  humi- 
liation of  standing  an  obvious  prisoner,  with  her  husband  barring  the 
door,  was  not  to  be  borne  any  longer,  and  she  turned  away  to  lean 
against  a  cabinet,  wlule  Granacourt  again  moved  towards  her. 

"  I  have  arranged  with  Lush  to  come  up  now,  while  I  am  out,"  he 
said,  after  a  long  organ  stop,  during  which  Gwendolen  made  no  sign. 
*<  Shall  I  tell  him  hemav  come  ? " 

Yet  another  pause  berore  she  could  say  ^  Yes " — ^her  face  turned 
obliauely  and  her  eyes  cast  down. 

*^  1  shiall  come  back  in  time  to  ride,  if  you  like  to  get  ready,"  said 
Giandcourt.  No  answer.  '*  She  is  in  a  desperate  race,"  thought  he. 
But  the  rage  was  silent  and  therefore  not  disagreeaole  to  him.  It 
followed  that  he  turned  her  chin  and  kissed  her,  while  she  stiU  kept 
her  eyelids  down,  and  she  did  not  move  them  until  he  was  on  the 
ether  aide  of  the  door. 

What  was  she  to  do  ?    Search  where  she  would  in  her  conscious- 
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n688.  Bhe  found  no  plea  to  justify  a  plaint  Any  nmautic  iUiuicMDs 
die  had  had  in  marxying  this  man  had  turned  on  her  power  of  osing 
him  as  she  liked.     He  was  using  her  as  he  liked. 

She  sat  awaiting  the  announcement  of  Lush  as  a  sort  of  searing 
operation  that  she  had  to  go  through.  The  facts  that  galled  her 
gathered  a  burning  power  when  she  thought  of  their  lying  in  his 
mind.  It  was  all  a  part  of  that  new  gambling  in  which  the  losing 
was  not  simply  a  mtntu,  but  a  terrible  plus  tmi  had  never  entered 
into  her  reckoning. 

Lush  was  neither  quite  pleased  nor  quite  displeased  with  his  task. 
Grandcourt  had  said  to  him  by  way  of  conclusion^  ^  Don't  make 
yourself  more  disagreeable  than  nature  obliges  you." 

"  That  depends,  thought  Lush.  But  he  said,  '^  I  will  write  a 
brief  abstract  for  Mrs  Grandcourt  to  read."  He  did  not  surest  that 
he  should  make  the  whole  communication  in  writings  whidi  was  a 
proof  that  the  interview  did  not  wholly  displease  him. 

Some  provision  was  being  made  for  himself  in  the  will,  and  he  had 
no  reason  to  be  in  a  bad  humour,  even  if  a  bad  humour  had  been  com- 
mon with  him.  He  was  perfectly  convinced  that  he  had  penetrated 
all  the  secrets  of  the  situation;  but  he  had  no  diabolic  delight  in  it^ 
He  had  only  the  small  movements  of  sratified  self-loving  resentment 
in  discerning  that  this  marriage  fulfdled  his  own  foresight  in  not 
being  as  satisfeu^tory  as  the  supercilious  young  lady  had  expected  it 
to  be,  and  as  Grandcourt  wished  to  feign  that  it  was.  He  had  no 
persistent  spite  much  stronger  than  what  gives  the  seasoninff  of  ordi- 
nary scandal  to  those  who  repeat  it  and  exaggerate  it  bv  uieir  con- 
i'ectures.  With  no  active  compassion  or  goodwill,  he  had  just  as 
ittle  active  malevolence,  bein^  chiefly  occupied  in  liking  his  parti- 
cular pleasures,  and  not  disliking  an}[thing  but  what  hindered  those 
pleasures— everything  else  ranking  with  the  last  murder  and  the  last 
opera  buffo,  under  the  head  of  things  to  talk  about.  NeverthelesBy 
he  wasdiot  indifferent  to  the  prospect  of  being  treated  uncivilly  by 
a  beautiful  woman,  or  to  the  counterbalancing  fact  that  his  present 
commission  put  into  his  hands  an  official  power  of  humiliating  her. 
He  did  not  mean  to  use  it  needlessly;  but  there  are  some  persons  so 
gifted  in  relation  to  us  that  their  "  How  do  you  do  ?  "  seems  charged 
with  offence. 

By  the  time  that  Mr  Lush  was  announced,  Gwendolen  )iad  braced 
herself  to  a  bitter  resolve  that  he  should  not  witness  the  sli^tert 
betrayal  of  her  feeling,  whatever  he  might  have  to  telL  She  invited 
him  to  sit  down  wim  stately  quietude.  After  all,  what  was  this 
man  to  her  ?  He  was  not  in  me  least  like  her  husbajid.  Her  power 
of  hating  a  coarse,  familiar-mannered  man,  with  clumsy  hands,  was 
now  relaxed  by  the  intensity  with  which  she  hated  his  contrasts 

He  held  a  small  paper  folded  in  his  hand  while  he  spoke. 

« I  need  hardly  say  that  I  should  not  have  presentea  myself  if  Mr 
Grandcourt  had  not  expressed  a  strong  wish  to  that  effect— as  no 
doubt  he  has  mentioned  to  you.* 
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From  lome  voices  that  speech  might  have  sounded  entirely  lever^ 
ential,  and  even  timidly  apologetic.  Lush  had  no  intention  to  tne 
contrary,  but  to  Gwendolen  s  ear  his  words  had  as  much  insolence  in 
them  as  his  prominent  eyes,  and  the  pronoun  ^  you  "  was  too  fami- 
liar.  He  ought  to  have  addressed  the  folding-screen,  and  spoken  of 
her  as  Mrs  Qiandcourt.  She  gave  the  smallest  sign  of  a  how,  and 
Lush  went  on,  with  a  HtUe  awkwardness,  getting  entangled  in  what 
is  defiantly  called  tautology. 

^  My  having  been  in  Mr  Grandcourt's  confidence  for  fifteen  years 
or  more— aince  he  was  a  youth,  in  fact— of  course  gives  me  a  peculiar 
position.  He  can  speak  to  me  of  affairs  that  he  could  not  mention 
to  any  one  else ;  and,  in  fact,  he  could  not  have  employed  any  one 
else  in  this  affair.  I  have  accepted  the  task  out  of  friendship  for 
him.  Which  is  my  apology  for  accepting  the  task — ^if  you  would 
have  preferred  some  one  else." 

He  paused,  but  she  made  no  sign,  and  Lush,  to  give  himself  a  coun- 
tenance in  an  apologj)r  which  met  no  acceptance,  opened  the  folded 
paper,  and  looked  at  it  vaguely  before  he  began  to  speak  again. 

"  This  paper  contains  some  information  about  Mr  Grandcourt's 
will,  an  abstract  of  a  part  he  wished  you  to  know — ^if  you'll  be  good 
enough  to  cast  your  eyes  over  it  But  there  is  something  I  hiui  to 
say  by  way  of  introduction — ^which  I  hope  you'll  pardon  me  for,  if 
it's  not  quite  agreeable."  Lush  found  that  he  was  behaving  better 
than  be  had  expected,  and  had  no  idea  how  insulting  he  made  him- 
self with  his  '^  not  qmte  agreeable." 

"Say  what  you  have  to  sa^  without  apologising,  please,"  said 
Gwendolen,  with  the  air  she  might  have  bestowed  on  a  dog-stealer 
come  to  claim  a  reward  for  finding  the  dog  he  had  stolen. 

**  I  have  only  to  remind  you  of  something  that  occurred  before 
your  engagement  to  Mr  Grandcourt,"  said  Lu^,  not  without  the  rise 
of  some  willinfi  insolence  in  exclumge  for  her  scorn.  "  You  met  a 
lady  in  GardeU  Chase,  if  you  remember,  who  spoke  to  you  of  her 
pootion  with  regard  to  Mr  Grandcourt  She  had  children  with  her 
— one  a  very  fine  boy." 

Gwendolen's  lips  were  almost  as  pale  as  her  cheeks :  her  passion 
had  no  weapons — words  were  no  better  than  chips.  This  man's 
speech  was  like  a  sharp  knife-edge  drawn  across  her  skin ;  but  even 
her  indifination  at  the  employment  of  Lush  was  getting  meiged  in  a 
crowd  01  other  feelings,  dim  and  alarming  as  a  crowd  of  ghosts. 

**  Mr  Grandcourt  was  aware  that  you  were  acquainted  with  this 
unfortunate  affair  beforehand,  and  he  thinks  it  only  right  that  his 
position  and  intentions  should  be  made  quite  clear  to  you.  It  is  an 
afiair  of  property  and  prospects ;  and  if  there  were  any  objection  vou 
had  to  make,  if  you  would  mention  it  to  me — it  is  a  subject  which  of 
eoorae  he  would  rather  not  sp^  about  himself-— if  you  will  be  good 
enough  just  to  read  this."  With  the  last  words  Lush  rose  and  pre- 
sented the  paper  to  her. 

When  Gwendolen  resolved  that  she  would  betray  no  feeling  in  tha 
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presence  of  this  man,  she  had  not  prepared  herself  to  hear  that  her 
Qusband  knew  the  silent  consciousness,  the  silently  accepted  terms 
on  which  she  had  married  him.  She  dared  not  raise  her  hand  to 
take  the  paper,  lest  it  should  visibly  tremble.  For  a  moment  Lush 
stood  holding  it  towards  her,  and  she  felt  his  ffaze  on  her  as  igno- 
miny, before  she  could  say  even  with  low-toned  naughtiness — 

'*  Lay  it  on  the  table.    And  go  into  the  next  room,  please." 

Lush  obeyed,  thinking  as  he  took  an  easy-chair  in  tne  back  draw- 
ing-room, '*  My  lady  wmces  considerably.  She  didn't  know  what 
would  be  the  chuge  for  that  superfine  article,  Henleigh  Grandcourt.'' 
But  it  seemed  to  mm  that  a  penniless  girl  had  done  better  than  she 
had  any  right  to  expect,  and  that  she  had  been  uncommonly  knowing 
for  her  years  and  opportunities:  her  words  to  Lydia  meant  nothing, 
and  her  running  away  had  probably  been  part  of  her  adroitness.  It 
had  turned  out  a  master-stroke. 

Meanwhile  Qwendolen  was  rallying  her  nerves  to  the  reading  of 
the  paper.  She  must  read  it  Her  whole  being — pride,  longing  for 
rebellion,  dreams  of  freedom,  remorseful  conscience,  dread  of  fiesh 
visitation — all  made  one  need  to  know  what  the  paper  contained. 
But  at  first  it  was  not  easy  to  take  in  the  meaning  of  the  words. 
When  she  had  succeeded,  she  found  that  in  the  case  of  there  being  no 
son  as  issue  of  her  marriace,  Qrandcourt  had  made  the  small  Hen- 
leigh his  heir ; — that  was  all  she  cared  to  extract  from  the  paper  with 
any  distinctness.  The  other  statements  as  to  what  provision  would 
be  made  for  her  in  the  same  case,  she  hurried  over,  getting  only 
a  confused  perception  of  thousands  and  Gadsmere.  It  was  enough. 
She  could  dismiss  the  man  in  the  next  room  with  the  defiant  eneigy 
which  had  revived  in  her  at  the  idea  that  this  question  of  property 
and  inheritance  was  meant  as  a  finish  to  her  humiliations  and  her 
thraldom. 

She  thrust  the  paper  between  the  leaves  of  her  book,  which  she 
took  in  her  hand,  and  walked  with  her  stateliest  air  into  the  next 
room,  where  Lush  immediately  rose,  awaiting  her  approach.  When 
she  was  four  ^ards  from  him,  it  was  hardly  an  instant  that  she  paused 
to  say  in  a  high  tone,  while  she  swept  him  with  her  eyelashes — 

**  Tell  Mr  Grandcourt  that  his  arrangements  are  just  what  I 
desired  "-^passing  on  without  haste,  and  leaving  Lush  time  to  mingle 
some  admiration  of  her  graceful  back  with  that  half-amused  sense  of 
her  spirit  and  impertinence,  which  he  expressed  by  raisinghis  eve- 
brows  and  just  thrusting  his  tongue  between  his  teeth.  He  really 
did  not  want  her  to  be  worse  punished,  and  he  was  glad  to  think  that 
it  was  time  to  go  and  lunch  at  the  club,  where  he  meant  to  have  a 
lobster  salad. 

What  did  Gwendolen  look  forward  to  ?  When  her  husband  re- 
turned he  found  her  equipped  in  her  riding-dress,  ready  to  ride  out 
with  him.  She  was  not  i^^in  going  to  be  hysterical,  or  take  to  her 
bed  and  say  she  was  ilL  That  was  the  implicit  resolve  adjusting  her 
muscles  before  she  coidd  have  framed  it  in  words,  as  she  walked  out 
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of  the  room,  leaving  Lush  behind  her.  She  was  going  to  act  in  the 
spirit  of  her  message,  and  not  to  give  herself  time  to  reflect  She 
rang  the  bell  for  her  maid,  and  went  with  the  usnal  care  through  her 
change  of  toilet  Doubtless  her  husband  had  meant  to  produce  a 
great  effect  on  her:  by-and-bj perhaps  she  would  let  hmi  see  an 
effect  the  very  opposite  of  what  he  intended ;  but  at  present  all  that 
she  could  show  was  a  defiant  satisfiBCtion  in  what  had  oeen  presumed 
to  be  disagreeable.  It  came  as  an  instinct  rather  than  a  thoucht, 
that  to  show  any  sign  which  could  be  interpreted  as  jealousy,  when 
she  had  just  been  insultingly  reminded  tnat  the  conditions  were 
what  she  had  accepted  with  ner  eyes  open,  would  be  the  worst  self- 
hmniliation.  She  said  to  herself  that  she  had  not  time  to-day  to  be 
clear  about  her  future  actions ;  all  she  could  be  clear  ^bout  was  that 
she  would  match  her  husband  in  ignoring  any  ground  for  excitement 
She  not  only  rode,  but  went  out  with  him  to  dine,  contributing 
nothing  to  alter  their  mutual  manner,  which  was  never  that  of  rapid 
interchange  in  discourse ;  and  curioudy  enough  she  rejected  a  hand- 
kerchief on  which  her  maid  had  bv  mistake  put  the  wrong  scent — a 
scent  that  Grandcourt  had  once  objected  ta  Gwendolen  would  not 
have  liked  to  be  an  object  of  disgust  to  this  husband  whom  she 
hated :  she  liked  all  disgust  to  be  on  her  side. 

But  to  defer  thought  m  this  way  was  something  like  trying  to  talk 
down  the  sin^;ing  in  her  own  ears.  The  thought  that  is  bound  up 
with  our  passion  is  as  penetrative  as  air — eveiytning  is  porous  to  it ; 
bows,  smiles,  conversation,  repartee,  are  mere  honeycombs  where  such 
thought  rushes  freel;^,  not  always  with  a  taste  of  honey.  And  without 
abutting  herself  up  in  any  solitude,  Gwendolen  seemed  at  the  end  of 
nine  or  ten  hours  to  have  gone  through  a  labyrinth  of  reflection,  in 
which  alreadv  the  same  succession  of  prospects  had  been  repeated, 
the  same  fallacious  outlets  rejected,  the  same  shrinking  from  the 
necessities  of  every  course.  Already  she  was  undergoing  some  harden- 
ing effect  from  feeling  that  she  was  under  eyes  which  saw  her  past 
actions  solely  in  the  light  of  her  lowest  motives.  She  lived  back  in 
the  scenes  of  her  courtship,  with  the  new  bitter  consciousness  of 
what  had  been  in  Grandcourt's  mind — certain  now,  with  her  present 
experience  of  him,  that  he  had  had  a  peculiar  triumph  in  conquering 
her  dumb  repugnance,  and  that  ever  since  their  marriage  he  had  had 
a  cold  exultation  in  knowing  her  fancied  secret  Her  imagination 
exaggerated  every  tyrannical  impulse  he  was  capable  of.  "I  will 
insist  on  being  separated  from  him" — was  her  first  darting  determi- 
nation :  then,  "  I  will  leave  him,  whether  he  consents  or  not  If  this 
boy  becomes  his  heir,  I  have  made  an  atonement"  But  neither  in 
darkness  nor  in  daylight  could  she  imagine  the  scenes  which  must 
carry  out  those  determmations  with  the  courage  to  feel  them  endur- 
able. How  could  she  run  away  to  her  own  family — carry  distress 
among  them,  and  render  herself  an  object  of  scandal  in  the  society 
she  had  left  behind  her?  What  future  lay  before  her  as  Mrs  Grand- 
court  gone  back  to  her  mother,  who  would  be  made  destitute  again 
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by  the  rapture  of  the  marriage  for  which  one  chief  excifte  had  been 
that  it  had  brought  that  mother  a  maintenance!  She  had  lately- 
been  seeing  her  uncle  and  Anna  in  London,  and  though  ahe  had  been 
saved  from  anj  difficulty  about  inyitine  them  to  stay  in  Groarenor 
Si^uare  by  their  wish  to  be  with  Bex,  wno  would  not  risk  a  meeting 
with  her,  the  transient  visits  she  had  had  from  them  helped  now  in 
giving  singer  colour  to  the  picture  of  what  it  would  be  for  her  to 
take  refuge  in  her  own  family.  What  could  she  say  to  justify  her 
flight?  Her  uncle  would  tell  her  to  go  back.  Her  mother  woold 
cry.  Her  aunt  and  Anna  would  look  at  her  with  wondering  alarm. 
Her  husband  would  have  power  to  compel  her.  She  had  absolutely 
nothing  that  she  could  allege  against  nim  in  judicious  or  judicial 
ears.  And  to  ^  insist  on  separation  V*  That  was  an  easy  combination 
of  words ;  but  considered  as  an  action  to  be  executed  against  Qrand- 
court,  it  would  be  about  as  practicable  as  to  give  him  a  pliant  dispo- 
sition and  a  dread  of  other  people's  unwillingness.  How  was  she  to 
begin  ?  What  was  she  to  say  that  would  not  be  a  condemnation  of 
herself  ?  ''  If  I  am  to  have  misery  anyhow/'  was  the  bitter  refrain  of 
her  rebellious  dreams,  "  I  had  better  have  the  misery  that  I  can  keep 
to  myself."  Moreover,  her  capability  of  rectitude  told  her  again  and 
again  that  she  had  no  right  to  complain  of  her  contract,  or  to  with- 
draw from  it. 

And  always  amon^  the  images  that  drove  her  back  to  submisaion 
was  Deronda.  The  idea  of  herself  separated  from  her  husband,  gave 
Deronda  a  changed,  perturbing,  painful  place  in  her  conseiousneea : 
instinctively  she  felt  that  the  separation  would  be  from  him  too,  and 
in  the  prospective  vision  of  herself  as  a  solitary,  dubiously  regarded 
woman,  she  felt  some  tingling  bashfnlness  at  the  remembrance  of  her 
behaviour  towards  him.  The  association  of  Deronda  with  a  dubious 
position  for  herself  was  intolerable.  And  what  would  he  sav  if  he 
knew  everything  ?  Prabably  that  she  ought  to  bear  what  she  had 
brought  on  herself,  unless  she  were  sure  that  she  could  make  herself 
a  better  woman  by  taking  any  other  course.  And  what  sort  of  woman 
was  she  to  be — solitary,  sickened  of  life,  looked  at  with  a  suspicioua 
kind  of  pity? — even  if  she  could  dream  of  success  in  getting  that 
dreary  freedom.  Mrs  Grandcourt  "  run  away "  would  be  a  more 
pitiable  creature  than  Gwendolen  Harleth  condenmed  to  teach  the 
bishop's  daughters,  and  to  be  inspected  by  Mrs  Mompert. 

One  characteristic  trait  in  her  conduct  is  worth  mentioning.  She 
would  not  look  a  second  time  at  the  paper  Lush  had  given  her ;  and 
before  ringing  for  her  maid  she  locked  it  up  in  a  travelling-desk 
which  was  at  hand,  proudly  resolved  against  curiosity  about  what 
was  allotted  to  herself  in  connection  with  Gadsmere — ^feeling  henelf 
branded  in  the  minds  of  her  husband  and  his  confidant  with  the 
meanness  that  would  accept  marriage  and  wealth  on  any  conditions^ 
however  dishonourable  and  humiliating. 

Day  after  day  the  same  pattern  of  tmnking  was  repeated.  There 
came  nothing  to  change  the  situation — no  new  elements  in  the  sketch 
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--only  a  lecuirence  which  engraved  it  The  May  weeks  went  on 
into  Jnne,  and  still  Mn  Qnmdconrt  was  ontwaidly  in  the  same 
place,  presenting  heiself  as  she  was  expected  to  do  in  the  accustomed 
scenes,  with  the  accustomed  giace,  beauty,  and  costume  ;  £rom  church 
at  one  end  of  the  week,  through  all  the  scale  of  desirable  receptions, 
to  opera  at  the  other.  Church  was  not  markedly  distinguisned  in 
her  mind  from  the  other  forms  of  self-presentation,  for  marriage  had 
included  no  instruction  that  enabled  her  to  connect  liturgy  and 
sermon  with  any  larger  order  of  the  world  than  that  of  unexplained 
and  perhaps  inexplicable  social  fashions.  While  a  laudable  zeal  was 
labouring  to  carry  the  light  of  spiritual  law  up  the  alleys  where  law 
is  chiefly  known  as  the  policeman,  the  brilliant  Mrs  Grandcourt, 
condescending  a  little  to  a  fashionable  Bector  and  conscious  of  a 
feminine  advantage  over  a  learned  Dean,  was,  so  far  as  pastoral  care 
and  religious  fellowship  were  concerned,  in  as  complete  a  solitude  as 
a  man  in  a  lighthouse. 

Oan  we  wonder  at  the  practical  submission  which  hid  her  construc- 
tive rebellion!  The  combination  is  common  enough,  as  we  know 
from  the  number  of  persons  who  make  us  aware  of  it  in  their  own 
case  by  a  clamorous  imwearied  statement  of  the  reasons  against  their 
submitting  to  a  situation  which,  on  inquity,  we  discover  to  be  the 
least  disacreeable  within  their  readi.  Poor  Gwendolen  had  both  too 
much  and  too  little  mental  power  and  dignity  to  make  herself  excep- 
tional. No  wonder  that  Deronda  now  marked  some  hardening  in  a 
look  and  manner  which  were  schooled  daily  to  the  suppression  of 
feeling. 

For  example.  One  morning,  riding  in  Rotten  Row  with  Grand- 
court  \3j  her  side,  she  saw  standing  against  the  railing  at  the  turn, 
just  fiacing  them,  a  dark-eyed  ladv  witn  a  little  girl  and  a  blond  boy, 
whom  she  at  once  recognised  as  the  beings  in  all  the  world  the  most 
painful  for  her  to  behold.  She  and  Grandcourt  had  just  slackened 
their  pace  to  a  walk ;  he  being  on  the  outer  side  was  the  nearer  to 
the  unwelcome  vision,  and  Gwendolen  had  not  presence  of  mind  to 
do  anything  but  glance  away  from,  the  dark  eyes  that  met  hers 
piercingly  towards  Grandcourt,  who  wheeled  past  the  group  with 
an  unmoved  face,  giving  no  sign  of  recognition. 

Immediately  she  felt  a  rising  rage  against  him  mingling  with  her 
shame  for  herself,  and  the  woras,  *'  You  imght  at  least  have  raised 
your  hat  to  her,"  flew  impetuously  to  hdr  lips — ^but  did  not  pass 
them.  If  as  her  husband,  m  her  company,  he  chose  to  ignore  these 
creatures  whom  she  herself  had  excluaed  from  the  place  she  was  iill- 
iuff,  how  could  she  be  the  person  to  reproach  him  ?    She  was  dumb. 

It  was  not  chance,  but  her  own  design,  that  had  brought  Mrs 
Glasher  there  with  her  boy.  She  had  come  to  town  under  the  pre- 
text of  making  purchases — ^really  wanting  educational  apparatus  for 
the  children,  and  had  had  interviews  with  Lush  in  which  he  had 
not  refused  to  soothe  her  uneasv  mind  b^  representing  the  probabil- 
ities as  all  on  the  side  of  her  ultiinate  tnumph.    Let  her  keep  quiet. 
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and  she  xniffbt  live  to  see  the  xnarriaffe  dissolve  itself  in  one  way  or 
other — Lusn  hinted  at  several  ways— -leaving  the  succession  assuTed 
to  her  boy.  She  had  had  an  interview  with  Qrandcourt  too.  who  had 
as  usual  told  her  to  behave  like  a  reasonable  woman,  and  threatened 
punishment  if  she  were  troublesome ;  but  had,  also  as  usual,  vindi- 
cated Idmself  from  any  ¥riBh  to  be  stingy,  the  money  he  was  receiv- 
ing from  Sir  Hugo  on  account  of  Diplow  encouraging  lus  disposition 
to  oe  lavish.  Lydia  feeding  on  the  probabilities  in  ner  favour,  de- 
voured her  helpless  wrath  along  with  that  pleasanter  nourishment ; 
but  fllie  could  not  let  her  discretion  go  entirely  without  the  reward 
of  ma^ng  a  Medusa -apparition  before  Qwendolen,  vindictiveness 
and  jealousy  findini^  relief  in  an  outlet  of  venom,  though  it  were  aa 
futile  as  that  of  a  viper  already  flung  to  the  other  side  of  the  hedge. 
Hence  each  day,  after  finding  out  from  Lush  the  likely  time  for  Gwen- 
dolen to  be  riding,  she  had  watched  at  that  post,  daring  Grandoourt 
so  far.    Why  should  she  not  take  little  Henleigh  into  the  Park  t 

The  Medusa-apparition  was  made  effective  beyond  Lydia^s  concep- 
tion by  the  diock  it  gave  Gwendolen  actually  to  see  Grandcouit 
i^oring  this  woman  wno  had  once  been  the  nearest  in  the  world  to 
him,  along  with  the  children  she  had  borne  him.  And  aU  the  while 
the  dark  snadow  thus  cast  on  the  lot  of  a  woman  destitute  of  acknow- 
ledged social  dignity,  spread  itself  over  her  visions  of  a  future  that 
might  be  her  own,  and  made  part  of  her  dread  on  her  own  behalf. 
She  shrank  all  the  more  from  any  lonely  action.  What  possible  re- 
lease could  there  be  for  her  from  this  hated  vantage-ground,  which 
yet  she  dared  not  quit,  any  more  than  if  fire  had  been  ndning  out- 
side it  ?  What  release,  but  death  ?  Not  her  own  death.  Gwen- 
dolen was  not  a  woman  who  could  easily  think  of  her  own  death  as 
a  near  reality,  or  front  for  herself  the  dark  entrance  on  the  untried 
and  invisible.  It  seemed  more  possible  that  Grandcourt  should  die : 
— and  yet  not  likely.  The  power  of  t^rranny  in  him  seemed  a  power 
of  living  in  the  presence  of  any  wish  that  he  should  die.  The 
thought  that  his  death  was  the  only  possible  deliverance  for  her  was 
one  with  the  thought  that  deliverance  would  never  come — ^the  doable 
deliverance  from  the  injury  with  which  other  beings  might  reproach 
her  and  from  the  yoke  she  had  brought  on  her  own  necL  }fo\  she 
foresaw  him  always  living,  and  her  own  life  dominated  by  him ;  the 
^always"  of  her  voung  ^perience  not  stretching  beyond  the  few 
immediate  years  that  seemed  immeasurably  long  with  her  passionate 
weariness.  The  thought  of  his  dying  would  not  subsist :  it  turned 
as  with  a  dream-change  into  the  terror  that  she  should  die  with  his 
tiirottling  finders  on  her  neck  avenging  that  thought  Fantasies  moved 
within  her  lixe  ghosts,  making  no  break  in  her  more  acknowledged 
consciousness  and  finding  no  obstruction  in  it :  dark  xays  doing  their 
work  invisibly  in  the  broad  liffht 

Only  an  evening  or  two  alter  that  encounter  in  the  Park,  there 
was  a  grand  concert  at  Ellesmer's,  who  was  living  rather  magnificently 
now  in  one  of  the  large  houses  in  Qrosvenor  Place,  a  patron  and 
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prince  among  mnrical  professors.  Qwendolen  had  looked  forward 
to  ibis  occasion  as  one  on  which  she  was  sure  to  meet  Deronda,  and 
she  had  been  meditating  how  to  put  a  question  to  him  which,  with- 
out containing  a  word  Uiat  she  would  feel  a  dislike  to  utter,  would 
jet  be  explicit  enough  for  him  to  understand  it  The  struggle  of 
opposite  feelings  would  not  let  her  abide  hy  her  instinct  tiiat  the 
very  idea  of  Deronda's  relation  to  her  was  a  discouragement  to  any 
desperate  step  towards  freedom.  The  next  wave  of  emotion  was 
a  longing  for  some  word  of  his  to  enforce  a  resolre.  The  fact  that 
her  opportunities  of  conversation  with  him  had  always  to  be  snatched 
in  the  doubtful  privacy  of  lar^  parties,  caused  her  to  live  through 
them  many  times  beforehand,  imagining  how  they  would  take  place 
and  what  she  would  say.  The  imtation  was  proportionate  when  no 
opportunity  came ;  and  this  evening  at  Klesmei^s  she  included 
Deuronda  in  her  anger,  because  he  looked  as  calm  as  possible  at  a 
distance  from  her,  while  she  was  in  danger  of  betraying  her  impa- 
tience to  every  one  who  spoke  to  her.  she  found  her  only  safety 
in  a  chill  haughtiness  which  made  Mr  Vandemoodt  remark  that 
Mrs  Qrandcourt  was  becoming  a  perfect  match  for  her  husband. 
When  at  last  the  chances  of  the  evening  brought  Deronda  near  her. 
Sir  Hugo  and  Mrs  Raymond  were  close  by  and  could  hear  every 
word  she  said.  No  matter :  her  husband  was  not  near,  and  her 
irritation  passed  without  check  into  a  fit  of  daring  which  restored  the 
security  of  her  self-possession.  Deronda  was  there  at  last,  and  she 
would  compel  him  to  do  what  she  pleased.  Already  and  without 
effort  rather  queenly  in  her  air  as  she  stood  in  her  white  lace  and 
green  leaves,  she  threw  a  royal  permissiveness  into  her  way  of  say- 
mg,  ^  I  wish  you  would  come  and  see  me  to-morrow  between  five 
and  six,  Mr  Deronda.'' 

There  could  be  but  one  answer  at  that  moment :  "  Certainly," 
with  a  tone  of  obedience. 

Afterwards  it  occurred  to  Deronda  that  he  would  write  a  note 
to  excuse  himself.  He  had  always  avoided  making  a  call  at  Grand- 
court's.  But  he  could  not  persuade  himself  to  an^  step  that  might 
hurt  her,  and  whether  his  excuse  were  taken  for  mdifference  or  for 
the  affectation  of  indifference  it  would  be  equally  wounding.  He 
kept  his  promise.  Qwendolen  had  declined  to  ride  out  on  the 
plea  of  not  feeling  well  enough,  having  left  her  refusal  to  the  last 
moment  when  the  horses  were  soon  to  be  at  the  door — ^not  without 
alarm  lest  her  husband  should  say  that  he  too  would  stay  at  home. 
Become  almost  superstitious  about  his  power  of  suspicious  divination, 
she  had  a  glancing  forethought  of  what  she  would  do  in  that  case — 
namdy,  have  herself  denied  as  not  weU.  But  Qrandcourt  accepted 
her  excuse  without  remark,  and  rode  off. 

Nevertheless  when  Qwendolen  found  herself  alone,  and  had  sent 
down  the  order  that  only  Mr  Deronda  was  to  be  admitted,  she  b^an 
to  be  alarmed  at  what  she  had  done,  and  to  feel  a  growing  agitation 
in  the  thought  that  he  would  soon  appear,  and  she  shomd  soon  be 
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obliged  to  speak :  not  of  triyialitieB,  as  if  she  had  had  no  serioiu  motiYe 
in  asking  him  to  come ;  and  yet  what  she  had  been  for  boon  deter- 
mining to  say  began  to  seem  impossible.  For  the  fizai  time  the 
impulse  of  appeal  to  him  was  being  checked  by  timidity;  and  now 
that  it  was  too  late  she  was  shaken  1^  the  possibility  that  he  might 
think  her  invitation  unbecoming.  H  so,  sne  woula  have  smik  in 
his  esteem.  But  inmiediately  she  resisted  this  intolerable  fioar  as 
an  infection  from,  her  husband's  wa^  of  thinking.  That  he  would 
say  she  was  making  a  fool  of  hersell  was  rather  a  reason  why  such 
a  judgment  would  be  remote  from  Deronda's  mind.  But  that  she 
could  not  rid  herself  from  this  sudden  inyasion  of  womanly  reticence 
was  manifest  in  a  kind  of  action  which  had  never  occumd  to  her 
before.  In  her  strugp;le  between  agitation  and  the  effort  to  sup- 
press it,  she  was  walking  up  and  down  the  length  of  two  drawing- 
rooms,  where  at  one  end  a  long  mirror  reflect^  her  in  her  black 
dress,  chosen  in  the  early  momiaff  with  a  half-admitted  reference  to 
this  hour.  But  above  this  black  dress  her  head  on  its  white  pillar  of 
a  neck  showed  to  advantage.  Some  consciousness  of  this  made  her 
turn  hastily  and  huny  to  the  boudoir,  where  again  there  was  glass, 
but  abo,  tossed  over  a  chair,  a  hu!ge  ])iece  of  black  lace  which  she 
snatched  and  tied  over  her  crown  of  hair  so  as  completelv  to  conceal 
her  neck,  and  leave  only  her  face  looking  out  from  the  black  frame. 
In  this  manifcOT  contempt  of  appearance,  she  thought  it  possible  to 
be  freer  from  nervousness,  but  the  black  lace  did  not  take  away  the 
uneasiness  from  her  eves  and  lips. 

She  was  standing  m  tiie  middle  of  the  room  when  Deronda  was 
announced,  and  as  he  approached  her  she  perceived  that  he  too 
for  some  reason  was  not  his  usual  self.  She  could  not  have  defined 
the  change  except  by  saying  that  he  looked  less  hapny  than  usual, 
and  appeared  to  be  under  some  effort  in  speaking  to  ner.  And  yet 
the  speaking  was  the  slightest  possible.  They  Iwth  said,  **  How  do 
you  dol"  quite  curtly;  and  Uwendolen,  instead  of  sitting  down, 
moved  to  a  little  distance,  resting  her  arms  slightly  on  the  tall 
back  of  a  chair,  while  Deronda  8t(^  where  he  was.  holding  his  hat 
in  one  hand  and  his  coat-collar  with  the  other — ^botn  feeling  it  diffi- 
cult to  say  anything  more,  though  the  preoccupation  in  his  mind 
could  hanUy  have  been  more  remote  than  it  was  from  Gwendolen's 
conception.  She  naturally  saw  in  his  embarrassment  some  reflec- 
tion of  her  own.  Forced  to  speak,  she  found  all  her  training  in 
concealment  and  self-command  of  no  use  to  her,  and  b^gan  with 
timid  awkwardness — 

"  You  will  wonder  why  I  begged  you  to  come.  I  wanted  to  ask 
you  something.  You  said  I  was  ignorant.  That  is  true.  And 
what  can  I  do  but  ask  you?" 

And  at  this  moment  she  was  feeling  it  utterly  impossible  to  put 
the  questions  she  had  intended.  Something  new  in  her  nervous 
manner  roused  Deronda's  anxiety  lest  there  might  be  a  new  crisis. 
He  said  with  the  sadness  of  affection  in  his  voice — 
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'*  Mj  only  regret  is,  that  I  can  be  of  so  little  use  to  tou."  The 
words  and  the  tone  touched  a  new  spring  in  her,  and  she  went  on 
with  more  sense  of  freedom,  yet  still  not  saying  anything  she  had 
designed  to  say.  and  heguming  to  huiry,  that  she  might  somehow 
airive  at  the  rignt  words. 

**  I  wanted  to  tell  you  that  I  have  always  been  thinking  of  yonr 
advice,  but  is  it  any  use  ? — I  can't  make  myself  different,  because 
thin^  about  me  raise  bad  feelings — and  I  must  go  on — I  can  alter 
nothmg — it  is  no  use.'' 

She  paused  an  instant,  with  the  consciousness  that  she  was  not 
finding  the  right  words,  but  began  again  as  hurriedly,  *'  But  if  I  go 
on,  I  Aall  get  worse.  I  want  not  to  get  worse.  I  should  like  to  oe 
what  you  wish.  There  are  people  who  are  eood  and  enjoy  great 
things — I  know  there  are.  I  am  a  contemptible  creature.  I  feel  as 
if  I  should  get  wicked  with  hating  people.  I  have  tried  to  think 
that  I  would  go  away  from  everybody.  But  I  can't  There  are  so 
many  things  to  hinder  me.  You  thmk,  perhaps,  that  I  don't  mind. 
Bat  I  do  mind.  I  am  afraid  of  everytMng.  I  am  afraid  of  getting 
wicked.    Tell  me  what  I  can  do." 

She  had  forgotten  everything  but  that  image  of  her  helpless  misery 
which  she  was  trying  to  make  present  to  Deronda  in  broken  allusive 
speech — ^wishing  to  convey  but  not  express  all  her  need.  Her  eyes 
were  tearless,  and  had  a  look  of  smarting  in  their  dilated  brilliancy ; 
there  was  a  subdued  sob  in  her  voice  which  was  more  and  more 
veiled,  till  it  was  hardly  above  a  whisper.  She  was  hurting  herself 
with  ^e  jewels  that  glittered  on  her  tightly-clasped  fingers  pressed 
against  her  heart 

The  feeling  Deronda  endured  in  these  moments  he  afterwards 
called  horrible.  Words  seemed  to  have  no  more  rescue  in  them  than 
if  he  had  been  beholding  a  vessel  in  peril  of  wreck — ^the  poor  ship 
with  its  many-lived  anguish  beaten  by  the  inescapable  storm.  How 
could  he  grasp  the  long-growing  process  of  this  young  creature's 
wretchedness  h— how  arrest  and  change  it  with  a  sentence  ?  He  was 
afeud  of  his  own  voice.  The  words  that  rushed  into  his  mind 
seemed  in  their  feebleness  nothing  better  than  despair  made  audible, 
or  than  that  insensibility  to  another's  hardship  which  applies  precept 
to  soothe  pain.  He  felt  himself  holding  a  crowd  of  words  imprisoned 
within  his  lips,  as  if  the  letting  them  escape  would  be  a  violation  of 
awe  before  the  mysteries  of  our  human  lot.  The  thought  that  urged 
itself  foremost  was — **  Confess  everything  to  your  husband  ;  leave 
nothing  concealed:" — ^the  words  carried  in  his  mind  a  vision  of 
reasons  which  would  have  needed  much  fuller  expression  for  Qwen- 
dolen  to  apprehend  them,  but  before  he  had  begun  to  utter  those 
brief  sentences,  the  door  opened  and  the  husband  entered. 

Grandcourt  nad  deliberately  gone  out  and  turned  back  to  satisfy  a 
suspicion.  What  he  saw  was  Gwendolen's  face  of  anguish  framed 
black  like  a  nun's,  and  Deronda  standing  three  yards  from  her  with 
a  look  of  Borrow  such  as  he  might  have  bent  on  the  last  straggle  of 
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life  in  a  beloved  object  Without  any  eliow  of  gnrpriae,  Grandconrt 
nodded  to  Deronda,  ^ye  a  second  look  at  Gwendolen,  passed  on, 
and  seated  himself  easily  at  a  little  distance,  crossing  his  1^^  taking 
out  his  handkerchief  and  trifling  with  it  elegantly. 

Gwendolen  had  shrunk  and  changed  her  attitude  on  seeing  him, 
but  she  did  not  turn  or  moye  from  her  place.  It  was  not  a  moment 
in  which  she  could  feign  anything,  or  manifest  any  strong  revulsion 
of  feeling :  the  passionate  movement  of  her  last  speech  was  still  too 
strong  within  her.  What  she  felt  besides  was  a  dull  despairing  sense 
that  her  interview  with  Deronda  was  at  an  end :  a  curtain  had  fallen. 
But  he,  naturally,  was  urged  into  self-possession  and  effort  by  sns- 
ceptibilit^  to  what  mi^ht  follow  for  her  from  being  seen  by  her 
husband  in  this  betrayal  of  a^tation ;  and  feeling  that  any  pretence 
of  ease  in  prolonging  his  visit  would  only  exaggerate  Giandconii'< 
possible  conjectures  of  duplicity,  he  merely  said — 

"  I  will  not  stay  longer  now.     Good-bye." 

He  put  out  his  hana,  and  she  let  him  press  her  poor  little  chill 
fingers ;  but  she  said  no  good-bye. 

When  he  had  left  the  room,  Gwendolen  threw  herself  into  a  seat, 
with  an  expectation  as  dull  as  her  despair — the  expectation  that  she 
was  going  to  be  punished.  But  Grandeourt  took  no  notice ;  he  was 
satisfied  to  have  let  her  know  that  she  had  not  deceived  him,  and  to 
keep  a  silence  which  was  formidable  with  omniscience.  He  went 
out  that  evening,  and  her  plea  of  feeling  ill  was  accepted  without 
even  a  sneer. 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast  he  said,  "  1  am  going  yachting  to 
the  Mediterranean. 

**  When  ? "  said  Gwendolen,  with  a  leap  of  heart  which  had  hope 
in  it 

"  The  day  after  to-morrow.  The  yacht  is  at  Marseilles.  Lush  is 
gone  to  get  everything  ready." 

*^  Shall  I  have  mamma  to  stay  with  me,  then  f "  said  Gwendolen, 
the  new  sudden  poanbilitv  of  peace  and  affection  filling  her  mind 
like  a  burst  of  morning  light 

"  No ;  you  will  go  with  me." 
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CHAPTER   XLIX. 

Ever  in  his  soul 
That  lugor  jostice  which  makes  raatitade 
Triumphed  above  resentment    'Tis  the  mark 
Of  reoal  natures,  with  the  wider  life. 
And  roller  capability  of  Joy : — 
Not  wits  emltant  in  the  strongest  lens 
To  show  you  goodness  vanished  into  pulp 
Never  worth  ''  thank  you  "—they're  tne  devil's  friars, 
Yowed  to  be  poor  as  he  in  love  and  trust. 
Yet  most  go  begging  of  a  world  that  keei« 
Some  human  property. 

Deionda,  in  parting  from.  Gwendolen,  had  abstained  from  saving, 
**'  I  shall  not  see  you  again  for  a  long  while :  I  am  going  away,  lest 
Grandconrt  should  understand  him  to  imply  that  the  fieu;t  was  of 
importance  to  her. 

He  was  actually  going  away  under  circumstances  so  momentous 
to  himself  that  when  he  set  out  to  fulfil  his  promise  of  calling  on  her, 
he  was  already  under  the  shadow  of  a  solemn  emotion  which  reyiyed 
the  deepest  experience  of  his  life. 

Sir  Hugo  had  sent  for  him  to  his  chambers  with  the  note — "  Come 
immediately.  Something  has  happened  : ''  a  preparation  that  caused 
him  some  relief  when,  on  entermg  the  baronet  s  study,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  grave  affection  instead  of  the  distress  wmch  he  had 
apprehended. 

"  It  is  nothing  to  grieve  you,  sir  ? "  said  Deronda,  in  a  tone  rather 
of  restored  confidence  than  question,  as  he  took  the  hand  held  out 
to  him.  There  was  an  unusual  meaning  in  Sir  Hugo's  look,  and  a 
subdued  emotion  in  his  voice,  as  he  said — 

^  No,  Dan,  na     Sit  down.    I  have  something  to  say." 

Deronda  obeyed,  not  without  presentiment  It  was  extremely 
Tare  for  Sir  Hugo  to  show  so  much  serious  feeling. 

''  Not  to  ^ieve  me,  my  boy,  no.  At  least,  if  there  is  nothing  in  it 
that  will  gneve  you  too  much.  But  I  hardly  expected  that  this — 
just  this — would  ever  happen.  There  have  been  reasons  why  I  have 
neyer  prepared  you  for  it  There  have  been  reasons  why  I  have 
never  told  you  anything  about  your  parentage.  But  I  have  striven 
in  every  way  not  to  m&e  that  an  injury  to  you." 

Sir  Hugo  paused,  but  Deronda  could  not  speak.  He  could  not 
say,  "  I  have  never  felt  it  an  injury."  Even  if  that  had  been  true, 
he  could  not  have  trusted  his  voice  to  say  anything.  Far  more  than 
any  one  but  himself  could  know  of  was  hanging  on  this  moment 
when  the  secrecy  was  to  be  broken.  Sir  Hugo  had  never  seen  the 
grand  face  he  delighted  in  so  pale — the  lips  pressed  together  with 
such  a  look  of  pain.  He  went  on  with  a  more  anxious  tenderness, 
as  if  he  had  a  new  fear  of  wounding. 
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'<  I  have  acted  in  obedience  to  your  mother's  wishes.  The  secrecy 
was  her  wish.  But  now  she  desires  to  remove  it  She  desires  to  see 
yoiL  I  will  put  this  letter  into  your  handcL  which  you  can  look  at 
by-and-by.  It  will  merely  tell  you  what  she  wishes  you  to  do,  and 
where  you  will  find  her." 

Sir  Hugo  held  out  a  letter  written  on  foreign  paper,  which  Deronda 
thrust  into  his  breast-pocket,  with  a  sense  of  relief  that  he  was  not 
called  on  to  read  anything  immediately.  The  emotion  on  Daniel's 
face  had  gained  on  the  baronet,  and  was  visibly  shaking  his  composare. 
Sir  Hugo  found  it  difficult  to  say  more.  And  Deronda's  whole  soul 
was  possessed  by  a  ouestion  which  was  the  hardest  in  the  world  to 
utter.  Yet  he  coula  not  bear  to  delay  it  This  was  a  sacramental 
moment  If  he  let  it  pass,  he  could  not  recover  the  influences  under 
which  it  was  possible  to  utter  the  words  and  meet  the  answer.  For 
some  moments  his  eyes  were  cast  down,  and  it  seemed  to  both  as  if 
thoughts  were  in  the  air  between  them.  But  at  last  Deronda  looked 
at  Sir  Hugo,  and  said,  with  a  tremulous  reverence  in  his  voice— 
dreading  to  convey  indirectly  the  reproach  that  affection  had  for 
yeafs  been  stifling^ 

"  Is  my  father  also  living  ?" 

The  answer  came  imme£ately  in  a  low  emphatic  tone — 

"  No." 

In  the  mingled  emotions  which  followed  that  answer  it  was  impos- 
sible to  distinjpish  joy  from  pain. 

Some  new  light  had  fallen  on  the  past  for  Sir  Hugo  too  in  this 
interview.  Alter  a  silence  in  which  Deronda  felt  like  one  whose 
creed  is  gone  before  he  has  religiously  embraced  another,  the  baronet 
said,  in  a  tone  of  confession — 

^Perhaps  I  was  wrong,  Dan.  to  undertake  what  I  did.  And 
perhaps  I  liked  it  a  little  too  well — having  you  all  to  myself.  But 
if  you  have  had  any  pain  which  I  might  have  helped,  I  aak  you  to 
forgive  me." 

**  The  forgiveness  has  long  been  there,"  said  Deronda.  ''  The  chief 
pain  has  always  been  on  account  of  some  one  else — whom  I  never 
Knew — ^whom  I  am  now  to  know.  It  has  not  hindered  me  from 
feeling  an  affection  for  you  which  has  made  a  large  part  of  all  Uie 
life  I  remember." 

It  eeemeA  one  impulse  that  made  the  two  men  clasp  each  othez^s 
hand  for  a  moment 
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CHAPTEE   I* 

*'  If  some  mortal,  iKurn  too  looii. 
Were  laid  away  In  aome  great  trance— the  ages 
Coining  and  goinff  all  the  while— till  dawned 
His  true  times  advent;  and  eonld  then  record 
The  words  they  spoke  who  kent  watch  by  his  bed,— 
Then  I  might  tell  more  of  the  breath  so  light 
Upon  my  eyelids,  and  the  fingers  warm 
Amonff  my  hair.    Tonth  is  conftised :  yet  never 
So  daU  was  I  bat»  when  that  apirit  paMed, 
I  tamed  to  him,  scarce  consciously,  as  turns 
A  waterHRiake  when  fidiiea  cross  his  sleep." 

— BitowHOio:  Paracdma. 

This  was  the  letter  which  Sir  Hago  put  into  Deronda's  hands  :— 

TO  MY  SON,  DAKIEL  DERONDA. 

My  good  Mend  and  yours,  Sir  Hugo  Mallinger,  will  have  told  you 
that  I  wish  to  see  you.  My  health  is  riiaken,  and  I  desire  there 
should  be  no  time  lost  before  I  deliver  to  ^ou  what  I  have  long 
withheld.  Let  nothing  hinder  you  from  being  at  the  Alhargo  dew 
Italia  in  G^oa  by  the  fourteenth  of  this  month.  Wait  for  me 
there.  I  am  uncertain  when  I  shall  be  able  to  make  the  journey 
from  Spezia,  where  I  shall  be  staying.  That  will  depend  on  several 
things.  Wait  for  me— the  Princess  Halm-Eberstein.  Bring  with 
^oa  the  diamond  ring  that  Sir  Hugo  gave  you.  I  shall  like  to  see 
It  again. — ^7our  unknown  mother, 

Leonora  Halm-Eberbtein. 

This  letter  with  its  colourless  wording  cave  Deronda  no  clue  to 
what  was  in  reserve  for  him ;  but  he  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
accept  Sir  Hugo's  reticence,  which  seemed  to  imply  some  pledge  not 
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to  anticipate  ^the  mother's  discloeareB;  and  the  diflcoveiy  that  his 
life-long  coniectores  had  been  mistaken  checked  further  surmise. 
Deronda  could  not  hinder  his  imagination  from  taking  a  quick  flight 
over  what  seemed  possibilities,  but  he  refused  to  contemplate  any 
one  of  them  as  more  likely  than  another,  lest  he  should  be  nursing 
it  into  a  dominant  desire  or  repugnance,  instead  of  simply  preparing 
himself  with  resolye  to  meet  the  met  bravely,  whatever  it  might  turn 
out  to  be. 

^  In  this  state  of  mind  he  could  not  have  communicated  to  any  one 
the  reason  for  the  absence  which  in  some  quarters  he  was  obliged  to 
mention  beforehand,  least  of  all  to  Mordecai,  whom  it  would  affect 
as  powerfully  as  it  did  himself,  only  in  rather  a  different  way.  If 
he  were  to  say,  "  I  am  going  to  learn  the  truth  about  my  birth," 
Mordecai*s  hope  would  gather  what  might  prove  a  painful,  dangerous 
excitement.  To  exclude  suppositions,  he  spoke  of  his  journey  ss 
being  undertaken  by  Sir  Hugo's  wish,  and  tnrew  as  much  indiffer- 
ence as  he  could  into  his  manner  of  announcing  it,  saying  he  was 
uncertain  of  its  duration,  but  it  would  perhaps  be  very  wort. 

"  1  will  ask  to  have  the  child  Jacob  to  stay  with  me,"  said  Mor- 
decai, comforting  himself  in  this  way,  after  the  first  moumlul 
glances. 

"  I  will  drive  round  and  ask  Mrs  Cohen  to  let  him  come,''  said 
Mirah. 

"  The  grandmother  will  deny  you  nothing,"  said  Deronda.  '*  Fm 
glad  you  were  a  little  wrong  as  well  as  I,"  he  added,  nmling  at 
Mordecai.  "  You  thought  that  old  Mrs  Cohen  would  not  bear  to 
see  Mirah." 

**  I  undervalued  her  heart,"  said  Mordecai.  ^  She  is  capable  of 
rejoicing  that  another's  plant  blooms  though  her  own  be  witnered." 

"  Oh.  thev  are  dear  good  people ;  I  feel  as  if  we  all  belonged  to 
each  otner,  said  Mirah,  with  a  tinge  of  merriment  in  her  smik. 

**  What  should  you  have  felt  if  that  Ezra  had  been  your  brother  ?" 
said  Deronda,  mischievously — a  little  provoked  that  she  had  taken 
kindly  at  once  to  people  who  had  caused  him  so  much  prospective 
annoyance  on  her  account. 

Mirah  looked  at  him  with  a  slight  surprise  for  a  moment,  and 
then  said,  "  He  is  not  a  bad  man--!  think  he  would  never  forsake 
any  one."  But  when  she  had  uttered  the  words  she  blushed  deeply, 
and  glancing  timidly  at  Mordecai,  turned  away  to  some  occupatioxL 
Her  father  was  in  her  mind,  and  this  was  a  subject  on  which  she 
and  her  brother  had  a  painful  mutual  consciousness.  "  If  he  should 
come  and  find  us  !"  was  a  thought  which  to  Mirah  sometimes  made 
the  street  daylight  as  shadowy  as  a  haunted  forest  where  each  turn 
screened  for  her  an  imaginaiy  apparition. 

Deronda  felt  what  was  her  involuntary  allusion,  and  understood 
the  blush.  How  could  he  be  slow  to  understand  feelings  which  now 
seemed  nearer  than  ever  to  his  own  ?  for  the  words  of  his  mother's 
letter  implied  that  his  filial  relation  was  not  to  be  freed  from  painful 
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conditions;  indeed,  singularly  enongli  that  letter  which  had  brought 
his  mother  nearer  as  a  living  reality  had  thrown  her  into  more 
remoteness  for  his  affections.  The  tender  yearning  after  a  beins 
whose  life  might  hare  been  the  worse  for  not  having  his  care  and 
love,  the  image  of  a  mother  who  had  not  had  all  her  dues  whether 
of  reverence  or  compassion,  had  long  been  secretly  present  with 
him  in  his  observation  of  all  the  women  he  had  come  near.  But  it 
seemed  now  that  tlus  picturing  of  his  mother  might  fit  the  facts 
no  better  than  his  former  conceptions  about  Sir  Hugo.  He  won- 
dered to  find  that  when  this  mother's  very  handwriting  had  come  to 
him  with  words  holding  her  actual  feeling,  his  affections  had  sud- 
denly shrunk  into  a  state  of  comparative  neutrality  towards  her. 
A  veiled  figure  with  enigmatic  s|>eech  had  thrust  away  that  image 
which,  in  spite  of  uncertainty,  his  clinging  thought  had  gradually 
modelled  and  made  the  possessor  of  his  tenderness  and  duteous 
lousing.  When  he  set  oft  to  Gknoa,  the  interest  really  uppermost 
in  his  mind  had  hardly  so  much  relation  to  his  mother  as  to 
Mordecai  and  Mirah. 

''Ghxl  bless  you,  Dan  1"  Sir  Hugo  had  said,  when  they  shook 
hands.  '^  Whatever  else  changes  for  you,  it  can't  change  uiv  being 
the  oldest  friend  you  have  known,  and  the  one  who  has  all  alons 
felt  the  most  for  you.  I  couldn't  have  loved  you  better  if  vou'd 
been  my  own — only  I  should  have  been  better  pleased  ¥rith  think- 
ing of  you  always  as  the  future  master  of  the  Abbey  instead  of  my 
fine  nephew ;  and  then  you  would  have  seen  it  necessary  for  you  to 
take  a  political  line.  However — ^things  must  be  as  they  may."  It 
was  a  defensive  measure  of  the  baronet's  to  mingle  purposeless 
remarks  with  the  expression  of  serious  feeling. 

When  Deronda  arrived  at  the  Italia  in  Genoa,  no  Princess  Halm- 
£ber»tein  was  there;  but  on  the  second  day  there  was  a  letter  for 
him,  sayinff  that  her  arrival  might  happen  within  a  week,  or  might 
be  deferred  a  fortnight  and  more :  she  was  under  circumstances 
which  made  it  impoasible  for  her  to  fix  her  journey  more  precisely, 
and  she  entreated  him  to  wait  as  patiently  as  he  could. 

With  this  indefinite  prospect  of  suspense  on  matters  of  supreme 
moment  to  him,  Deronda  set  about  the  difficult  task  of  seeking 
amnaement  on  philosophic  grounds,  as  a  means  of  quietin|f  excited 
feeling  and  giving  patience  a  lift  over  a  weary  road.  His  former 
visit  to  the  superb  city  had  been  only  cursory,  and  left  him  much  to 
learn  beyond  the  prescribed  round  of  sight-seeing,  by  spending  the 
cooler  hours  in  observant  wandering  about  the  streets,  the  quay,  and 
the  environs;  and  he  often  took  a  boat  that  he  might  enioy  the 
magnificent  view  of  the  city  and  harbour  from  the  sea.  All  sights, 
all  subjects,  even  the  expected  meeting  with  his  mother,  found  a 
central  nnion  in  Mordecai  and  Mirah,  and  the  ideas  immediately 
associated  with  them ;  and  among  the  thoughts  that  most  filled  his 
mind  while  his  boat  was  pushing  about  within  view  of  the  grand 
harbour  was  that  of  the  multitudinous  Spanish  Jews  centuries  ago 
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driven  destitate  from  their  Spanish  homes,  suffered  to  land  from  the 
crowded  ships  only  for  brief  rest  on  this  grand  qua^  of  Genoa,  oyer- 

Spreeuling  it  with  a  pall  of  famine  and  plagoe— <iying  mothers  with 
ying  children  at  their  breasts  —  fathers  and  sons  agaze  at  each 
others  haggardness,  like  groups  from  a  hundred  Hunger -towers 
turned  outbeneath  the  mid-dav  sun.  Inevitably,  dreamy  oonstrno- 
tions  of  a  possible  ancestry  for  himself  would  weave  thenuelves  with 
historic  memories  which  mid  b^^n  to  have  a  new  interest  for  him  on 
his  discovery  of  Mirah,  and  now,  under  the  influence  of  MordecaL 
had  become  irresistibly  dominant.  He  would  have  sealed  his  mind 
against  such  constructions  if  it  had  been  possible,  and  he  had  never 
yet  fully  admitted  to  himself  .that  he  wished  the  facts  to  verify 
Mordecai*s  conviction:  he  inwardly  repeated  that  he  had  no  choice 
in  the  matter,  and  that  wishing  was  lolly — ^nay,  on  the  Question  of 
parentage,  wishing  seemed  part  of  that  meanness  whicn  disowns 
Kinship :  it  was  a  disowning  by  anticipation.  What  he  had  to  do 
was  simply  to  accept  the  fact ;  and  he  had  really  no  strong  pre- 
sumption to  go  upon,  now  that  he  was  assured  of  his  mistake  abont 
Sir  Hugo.  There  had  been  a  resolved  concealment  which  made  all 
inference  untrustworthy,  and  the  very  name  he  bore  miffht  be  a 
false  one.  If  Mordecai  were  wrong — ^if  be,  the  so-called  Daniel 
Deronda,  were  held  by  ties  entirely  aloof  from  any  such  course  as 
his  friend's  pathetic  hope  had  marked  out  ? — he  would  not  say  **  I 
wish ;"  but  he  could  not  help  feeling  on  which  side  the  sacrifice  lay. 
Across  these  two  importunate  thoughts,  which  he  resisted  as  much 
as  one  can  resist  anything  in  that  unstrung  condition  which  belongs 
to  suspense,  there  came  continually  an  anxiety  which  he  made  no 
effort  to  banish— dwelling  on  it  rather  with  a  moumfulness,  which 
often  seems  to  us  the  best  atonement  we  can  make  to  one  whose 
need  we  have  been  unable  to  meet.  The  anxiety  was  for  Gwendolen. 
In  the  wonderful  mixtures  of  our  nature  there  is  a  feeling  distinct 
from  that  exclusive  passionate  love  of  which  some  men  and  women 
I  (by  no  means  all)  are  capable,  which  yet  is  not  the  same  with  friend- 
ship, nor  with  a  merely  benevolent  r^ard,  whether  admiring  or 
compassionate:  a  man,  say — ^for  it  is  a  man  who  is  here  concerned — 
hardly  represents  to  himself  this  shade  of  feeling  towards  a  woman 

more  nearly  than  in  the  words,  **  I  should  have  loved  her,  if :" 

the  "  if  covering  some  prior  gro^vth  in  the  inclinations,  or  else  some 
circumstances  which  have  made  an  inward  prohibitory  law  as  a  stay 
against  the  emotions  ready  to  quiver  out  of  balance.  The  ''  if  **  in 
Deronda's  case  carried  reasons  of  both  kinds;  yet  he  had  never 
throughout  his  relations  with  Gwendolen  been  free  from  the  nervous 
consciousness  that  there  was  something  to  guard  against  not  only  on 
her  account  but  on  his  own — some  precipitancy  in  the  manifestwon 
of  impulsive  feeling — some  ruinous  mroad  of  wnat  is  but  momentary 
on  the  permanent  chosen  treasure  of  the  heart — some  spoiling  of  her 
trust,  which  wrought  upon  him  now  as  if  it  had  been  the  retreating 
try  of  a  creature  snatched  and  carried  out  of  his  reach  by  swift 
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bonemen  or  swifter  wares,  wbile  his  own  strength  was  only  a  stronger 
Mzue  of  weakness.  How  could  his  feeling  u>t  Qwendolen  ever  be 
exactly  like  his  feeling  for  other  women,  even  when  there  was  one 
bf  whose  side  he  desirSed  to  stand  apart  from  them  1  Strangely  her 
figure  entered  into  the  pictures  of  his  present  and  future ;  Btraneely 
(and  now  it  seemed  sadly)  their  two  lots  had  come  in  contact,  hers 
narrowly  persoual,  his  charged  with  far-reaching  sensibilities,  per- 
haps with  durable  purposes,  which  were  hardly  more  present  to  ner 
than  the  reasons  why  men  migrate  are  present  to  the  birds  that  come 
as  usual  for  the  crumbs  and  find  them  no  more.  Not  that  Deronda 
was  too  ready  to  imagine  himself  of  supreme  importance  to  a  wo- 
man ;  but  her  words  of  insistance  that  he  **  must  remain  near  her — 
must  not  forsake  her"-— continually  recurred  to  him  with  the  clear- 
ness and  importunity  of  imagined  sounds,  such  as  Dante  has  said 
pierce  us  like  arrows  whose  points  cany  the  sharpness  of  pity : — 

*'  LameiUi  mtUaron  ms  diverH 
Che  di  pUtd/trroUi  avtan  gli  gtralL'* 

Day  after  day  passed,  and  the  yery  air  of  Italy  seemed  to  carry  the 
consciousness  that  war  had  been  declared  against  Austria,  and  eyery 
day  was  a  hurrying  march  of  crowded  Time  towards  the  world- 
changing  battle  of  Sadowa.    Meanwhile,  in  Genoa,  the  noons  were 
setting  hotter,  the  conyerging  outer  roads  getting  deeper  with  white 
dusty  Uie  oleanders  in  the  tubs  along  the  wayside  gardens  looking 
more  and  more  like  fiatigued  holiday-makers,  and  the  sweet  eyenincr 
changing  her  office — scattering  abroad  those  whom  the  mid-day  haa 
sent  under  shelter,  and  sowing  all  paths  with  happy  social  sounds, 
little  tinklings  of  mule-bells  and  whirrings  of  thrumbed  strings, 
liffht  footsteps  and  yoioes,  if  not  leisurely,  then  with  the  hurry  of 
pieasnre  in  them ;  while  the  encircling  heights,  crowned  with  forts, 
skirted  with  fine  dwellings  and  gardens,  seemed  also  to  come  forth 
and  gaze  in  fulness  of  beauty  after  their  lonff  siesta,  till  all  strong  col- 
our melted  in  the  stream  of  moonlight  whicn  made  the  streets  a  new 
spectacle  with  shadows,  both  still  and  moyinc,  on  cathedral  steps  and 
against  the  fa^es  of  massiye  palaces  ;  and  then  slowly  with  the 
descending  moon  all  sank  in  deep  night  and  silence,  and  nothing 
shone  but  the  port  lights  of  the  great  Lantema  in  the  blackness 
below,  and  the  glimmering  stars  in  the  blackness  aboye.    Deronda, 
in  his  suspense,  watched  this  reyolying  of  the  days  as  he  might 
haye  watched  a  wonderful  clock  where  the  striking  of  the  hours  was 
made  solemn  with  antiaue  figures  adyancing  and  retreating  in  mon- 
itory procession,  while  ne  still  kept  his  ear  open  for  another  kind  of 
signal  which  would  haye  its  solenmity  too.    He  was  beffinning  to 
sicken  of  occupation,  and  found  himself  contemplating  all  actiyity 
with  the  aloomess  of  a  prisoner  awaiting  ransom.     In  his  letters 
to  Moideeai  and  Hans,  ne  had  ayoided  writing  about  himself,  but 
he  was  really  getting  into  that  state  of  mind  to  which  all  subjects 
become  personal ;  and  the  few  books  he  had  brought  to  make  him 
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a  refuffe  in  study  were  becoming  nnTeadable,  becanse  the  point  of 
view  tnat  life  would  make  for  bun  was  in  that  agitating  moment  of 
uicertainty  which  is  close  upon  decision. 

Man^  mghts  were  watched  through  by  him  in  gazine  bam  the 
open  window  of  his  loom  on  the  double,  faintly  pierced  narkneas  of 
the  sea  and  the  heavens :  often  in  struggling  under  the  oppressive 
scepticism  which  represented  his  particulEur  lot,  with  all  the  import- 
ance he  was  allowing  Mordecai  to  give  it,  as  of  no  more  lasting  effect 
than  a  dream — a  set  of  changes  which  made  passion  to  him,  but  be- 
yond his  consciousness  were  no  more  than  an  imperceptible  difference 
of  mass  or  shadow ;  sometimes  with  a  reaction  of  emotive  force 
which  cave  even  to  sustained  disappointment,  even  to  the  fulfilled 
demand  of  sacrifice,  the  nature  of  a  satisfied  energy,  and  spread  over 
his  young  future,  whatever  it  might  be,  the  attraction  of  devoted  ser- 
vice ;  sometimes  with  a  sweet  irresistible  hopefulness  that  the  very 
best  of  human  possibilities  might  befall  him — ^the  blending  of  a  com- 
plete personal  love  in  one  current  with  a  laiger  duty ;  and  sometimes 
again  in  a  mood  of  rebellion  (what  human  creature  escapes  it?) 
against  thin^  in  general  because  they  are  thus  and  not  otherwise,  a 
mood  in  which  Qwendolen  and  her  equivocal  fate  moved  as  busy 
images  of  what  was  amiss  in  the  world  along  with  the  concealments 
which  he  had  felt  as  a  hardship  in  hb  own  me,  and  which  were  act- 
ing in  him  now  imder  the  form  of  an  affiicting  doubtfulness  about 
the  mother  who  had  announced  herself  coldly  and  still  kept  away. 

But  at  last  she  was  come.  One  morning  in  his  third  week  of  wait- 
ing there  was  a  new  kind  of  knock  at  the  door.  A  servant  in  chas- 
seur^s  livery  entered  and  delivered  in  French  the  verbal  message  that 
the  Princess  Halm-Eberstein  had  arrived,  that  she  was  going  to  rest 
during  the  day,  but  would  be  obliged  if  Monsieur  would  dine  early, 
so  as  to  be  at  liberty  at  seven,  wnen  she  would  be  able  to  receive 
him. 


CHAPTEE   LL 

Bh«  bdd  tiie  iplndle  m  sht  tat, 
Erinna  with  the  thick-coiled  mat 
Of  rareb  hair  and  deepest  agate  eyes, 
Gasing  with  a  sad  surprise 
At  suiging  Tisions  of  her  destiny— 
To  spin  the  byssus  drearily 
In  ittseot-labonr,  while  the  throng 
Of  gods  and  men  wrought  deiods  that  poets  wrought  in  song. 

^  When  Deronda  presented  himself  at  the  door  of  his  mothex^s  apart* 
ment  in  the  ItcUta,  he  felt  some  revival  of  his  boyhood  with  its  pie- 
mature  agitations.  The  two  servants  in  the  antechamber  looked  at 
him  markedly,  a  little  surprised  that  the  doctor  their  lady  had  come 
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to  congolt  was  tins  striking  young  gentleman  whose  appearance  gave 
eyen  the  severe  lines  of  an  evening  dress  the  credit  of  adornment. 
But  Deronda  could  notice  nothing  imtdl,  the  second  door  being 
opened,  he  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  figure  which  at  Uie 
other  end  of  the  large  room  stood  awaiting  his  approach. 

She  was  covered,  except  as  to  her  face  and  part  of  her  arms,  with 
black  lace  hanging  loosely  from  the  summit  oi  her  whitening  hair  to 
the  long  train  stretching  from  her  tall  figure.  Her  arms,  niJLed  from 
the  elbow,  except  for  some  rich  bracelets,  were  folded  before  her,  and 
the  fine  poise  of  her  head  made  it  look  handsomer  ^an  it  really  was. 
But  Deronda  felt  no  interval  of  observation  before  he  was  close  in 
front  of  her,  holding  the  hand  she  had  put  out  and  then  raising  it 
to  his  Upe.  She  still  kept  her  hand  in  his  and  looked  at  him 
examiningly ;  while  his  chief  consciousness  was  that  her  eyes  were 
piercing  and  her  face  so  mobile  that  the  next  moment  she  mi^ht 
look  like  a  different  person.  For  even  while  she  was  examining 
him  there  was  a  play  of  the  brow  and  nostril  which  made  a  tacit 
language.  Deronda  dared  no  movement,  not  able  to  conceive  what 
sort  of  manifestation  her  feeling  demanded;  but  he  felt  himself 
chan^ng  colour  like  a  girl,  and  yet  wondering  at  his  own  lack  of 
emotion :  he  had  lived  through  so  many  ideal  meetings  with  his 
mother,  and  they  had  seemed  more  real  than  this !  He  could  not 
even  conjecture  in  what  language  she  would  speak  to  him.  He 
imagined  it  would  not  be  £nglis£  Suddenly,  she  let  fall  his  hand, 
and  placed  both  hers  on  Ym  shoulders,  while  her  face  gave  out  a  flash 
of  aomiration  in  which  every  worn  line  disappeared  and  seemed  to 
leave  a  restored  youth. 

**  You  are  a  beautiful  creature ! "  she  said,  in  a  low  melodious 
voice,  with  syllables  which  had  what  might  be  called  a  foreign 
but  agreeable  outline.  "  I  knew  you  would  be.'*  Then  she  kissed 
him  on  each  cheek,  and  he  returned  her  kisses.  But  it  was  something 
like  a  greeting  between  royalties. 

She  paused  a  moment,  while  the  lines  were  coining  back  into  her 
face,  and  then  said  in  a  colder  tone,  '*  I  am  your  mother.  But  you 
can  have  no  love  for  me." 

**  I  have  thought  of  you  more  than  of  any  other  being  in  the 
world,"  said  Deronda,  his  voice  trembling  nervously. 

**  I  am  not  like  what  you  thought  I  was,*'  said  the  mother,  deci- 
sively, withdrawing  her  hands  from  his  shoulders  and  folding  her 
arms  as  before,  looking  at  him  as  if  she  invited  him  to  observe  her. 
He  had  often  pictured  her  face  in  his  imagination  as  one  which  had 
a  likeness  to  his  own :  he  saw  some  of  the  likeness  now,  but  amidst 
more  striking  differences.  She  was  a  remarkable -looking  being. 
What  was  it  that  gave  her  son  a  painful  sense  of  aloofness  7 — Her 
worn  beauty  had  a  strangeness  in  it  as  if  she  were  not  quite  a  human 
mother,  but  a  Melusina,  who  had  ties  with  some  world  which  is 
ind^)endent  of  ours.. 

''I  used  to  think  that  you  might  be  suffSering,*'  said  Deronda, 
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anxiouB  above  all  not  to  wound  her.  "  I  used  to  wiah  that  I  could 
be  a  comfort  to  you.'' 

"  I  am  suffering.  But  with  a  suffering  that  you  can*t  comfarty*' 
said  the  Princess,  in  a  harder  voice  thiu  before,  moving  to  a  sofa 
where  cushions  had  been  carefully  arranged  for  her.  "Sit  down." 
She  pointed  to  a  seat  near  her ;  and  then  discerning  some  distress 
in  Deronda's  fietce,  she  added,  more  gently, ''  I  am  not  suffering  at 
this  moment.    I  am  at  ease  now.    I  am  able  to  talk." 

Deronda  seated  himself  and  waited  for  her  to  speak  again.  It 
seemed  as  if  he  were  in  the  presence  of  a  mysterious  Fate  rauier  than 
of  the  longed-for  mother.  He  was  banning  to  watch  her  with 
wonder,  £rom  the  spiritual  distance  to  which  she  had  thrown  him. 

''  No,"  she  began ;  "  I  did  not  send  for  you  to  comfort  me.  I 
could  not  know  beforehand — ^I  don't  know  now — ^what  you  will  feel 
towards  me.  I  have  not  the  foolish  notion  that  you  can  love  me 
merely  because  I  am  your -mother,  when  you  have  never  seen  or 
he<ud  of  me  all  your  life.  But  I  thought  I  chose  something  better 
for  you  than  being  with  me.  I  did  not  think  that  I  deprived  you  of 
anything  worth  having." 

''  You  cannot  wish  mo  to  believe  that  your  affection  would  not 
have  been  worth  having,"  said  Deronda,  finding  that  she  paused  as  if 
she  expected  him  to  make  some  answer. 

"  I  don't  mean  to  speak  ill  of  myself,"  said  the  Princess,  with' 

Sroud  impetuosity,  "  but  I  had  not  much  affection  to  give  vou.  I 
id  not  want  affection.  I  had  been  stifled  with  it.  I  wanted  to  live 
out  the  life  that  was  in  me,  and  not  to  be  hampered  with  other 
lives.  You  wonder  what  I  was.  I  was  no  princess  then."  She 
rose  with  a  sudden  movement,  and  stood  as  she  had  done  before. 
Deronda  immediately  rose  too ;  he  felt  breathless. 

'*  No  princess  in  this  tame  life  that  I  live  in  now.  I  was  a  great 
singer,  and  I  acted  as  well  as  I  sang.  All  the  rest  were  poor  beside 
me.  Men  followed  me  from  one  country  to  another.  I  was  living 
a  mvriad  lives  in  one.    I  did  not  want  a  child." 

There  was  a  passionate  self-defence  in  her  tone.  She  had  cast  all 
precedent  out  oi  her  mind.  Precedent  had  no  excuse  for  her,  and  ahe 
could  only  seek  a  justification  in  the  intensest  words  she  could  find 
for  her  experience.  She  seemed  to  fling  out  the  last  words  againat 
some  possiole  reproach  in  the  mind  of  her  son,  who  had  to  stand 
and  hear  them— clutching  his  coat-collar  as  if  he  were  keeping  him- 
self above  water  by  it,  and  feeling  liis  blood  in  the  sort  of  commotion 
that  might  have  been  excited  if  he  had  seen  her  going  through  some 
strange  rite  of  a  religion  which  gave  a  sacredness  to  crime.  What 
else  had  she  to  tell  him  ?  She  went  on  with  the  same  intensity  and 
a  sort  of  pale  illumination  in  her  face. 

**  1  did  not  want  to  marry.  I  was  forced  into  marrying  your 
father — -forced,  I  mean,  by  my  father^s  wishes  and  commands; 
and  besides,  it  was  my  be^^t  way  of  getting  some  freedom.  I 
oould  rule  my  husband,  but  not  my  ather.     I  had  a  right  to 
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be  free.    I  had  a  right  to  seek  my  freedom  from  a  bondage  that  I 
hated." 

She  seated  henelf  a^ain,  while  there  was  that  subtle  movement  in. 
her  eyes  and  closed  Ups  which  is  like  the  suppzesaed  continnatioa 
of  speech.  Deronda  continued  standings  and  after  a  moment  or  twa 
she  looked  up  at  him  with  a  less  defiant  pleading  as  she  said — 

^  And  the  oondage  I  hated  for  myself  i  wantea  to  keep  you  from* 
What  better  could  the  most  loving  mother  have  done  ?  1  relieved 
you  from  the  bondage  of  having  been  bom  a  Jew." 

^'Then  I  am  a  Jewl"  Deronda  burst  out  with  a  deep-voiced 
ener^  that  made  his  mother  shrink  a  little  backward  acamst  her 
cushions.    '*  Mv  father  was  a  Jew^  and  you  are  a  Jewess  ? " 

**  Tes,  your  mther  was  my  cousin/'  said  the  mother,  watching  him 
with  a  cliange  in  her  look,  as  if  she  saw  something  that  she  might 
have  to  be  luiaid  of. 

**  I  am  glad  of  it,"  said  Deronda,  impetuously,  in  the  veiled  voice 
of  passion.  He  could  not  have  imagined  befoiehand  how  he  would 
come  to  say  that  which  he  had  never  hitherto  adnoitted.  He  could 
not  have  dreamed  that  it  would  be  in  impulsive  opposition  to  his 
mother.  He  was  shaken  bv  a  mixed  an^  which  no  reflection  could 
come  soon  enoueh  to  check,  aounst  this  mother  who  it  seemed  had 
borne  him  unwifiingly,  had  wiUingly  made  herself  a  stranger  to  him, 
and — perhaps — was  now  making  herself  known  unwillingly.  This 
last  suspicion  seemed  to  flash  some  explanation  over  her  speech. 

But  the  mother  was  equally  shaken  oy  an  anger  differently  mixed^ 
and  her  frame  was  less  equal  to  any  repression.  The  shaking  with 
her  was  visibly  physical,  and  her  eyes  looked  the  larger  for  her 
pallid  excitement  as  she  said  violently-— 

''  Why  do  you  sav  you  are  glad  ?  i  ou  are  an  English  gentleman. 
I  secured  you  that. 

'^  You  cud  not  know  what  you  secured  me.  How  could  you  choose 
my  birthright  for  me  ? "  said  Deronda,  throwing  himself  sideways 
into  his  chair  again,  almost  unconsciously,  and  leaning  his  arm  over 
the  back  while  he  looked  away  from  his  mother. 

He  was  fired  with  an  intolerance  that  seemed  foreign  to  him. 
Bat  he  was  now  trying  hard  to  master  himself  and  keep  silence.  A 
horror  had  swept  in  upon  his  anger  lest  he  should  say  something  too 
hard  in  tins  moment  which  nu^e  an  epoch  never  to  be  recalled. 
lliere  was  a  pause  before  his  mother  spoke  again,  and  when  she 
spoke  her  voice,  had  become  more  firmly  resistant  in  its  finely  varied 
tones: 

''I  chose  for  you  what  I  would  have  chosen  for  myself.  How 
could  I  know  that  you  would  have  the  spirit  of  my  father  in  you  ? 
How  could  I  know  that  you  would  love  what  I  hated? — ^if  you 
really  love  to  be  a  Jew."  The  last  words  had  such  bitterness  in 
them  itaX  any  one  overhearing  might  have  supposed  some  hatred 
had  arisen  between  the  mother  and  son. 

But  Deronda  had  recovered  his  fuller  sell    He  was  recalling  his 
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lenaibilitiet  ko  wliat  life  had  been  and  actually  waa  for  her  vlioee 
best  yean  were  gone,  and  who  wiUi  the  signs  of  suffering  in  her 
frame  was  now  exerting  herself  to  teU  him  of  a  past  wuch  was 
not  his  alone  but  also  hers.  His  habitual  shame  at  the  acceptance 
of  events  as  if  they  were  his  only,  helped  him  even  here.  As  he 
looked  at  his  mother  silently  after  her  last  words,  his  face  regained 
some  of  its  penetrative  calm;  yet  it  seemed  to  have  a  strangely 
agitating  iunuence  over  her:  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  him  wiUi  a 
sort  of  uiscination,  but  not  with  any  repose  of  maternal  delight. 

**  Fomve  me  if  I  speak  hastily,  he  said,  with  diffident  gravity. 
''  Why  have  you  resolved  now  on  disclosing  to  me  what  you  took 
care  to  have  me  brought  up  in  ignorance  of?  Why — since  you 
seem  angrv  that  I  shouM  be  glad  V 

''  Oh — ^the  reasons  of  our  actions  !^  said  the  Princess,  with  a  rin^ 
of  something  like  sarcastic  scorn.  ^'Whenyou  are  as  old  as  I 
am,  it  will  not  seem  so  simple  a  question — ^  Wny  did  you  do  this  1 ' 
People  talk  of  their  motives  in  a  cut  and  dried  way.  £2veiy  woman 
is  supposed  to  have  the  same  set  of  motives,  or  else  to  be  a  monster. 
I  am  not  a  monster,  but  I  have  not  felt  exactly  what  other  women 
feel — or  say  they  feel,  for  fear  of  being  thought  unlike  others. 
When  you  reproach  me  in  your  heart  for  sending  you  away  from 
me,  you  mean  that  I  ought  to  say  I  felt  about  you  as  other  women 
say  thev  feel  about  their  children.  I  did  not  feel  that  I  was 
glad  to  be  freed  from  you.  But  I  did  well  for  you,  and  I  gave  you 
your  father^s  fortune.  Do  I  seem  now  to  be  revoking  everything  ? 
— Well,  there  are  reasons.  I  feel  many  things  that  I  can't  under- 
stand. A  fatal  illness  has  been  growing  in  me  for  a  year.  I  shall 
.  very  likely  not  live  another  year.  I  will  not  deny  anything  I  have 
done.  I  will  not  pretend  to  love  where  I  have  no  love.  But  shad- 
ows are  rising  round  me.  Sickness  makes  them.  If  I  have  wronged 
the  dead — I  have  but  little  time  to  do  what  I  left  undone." 

The  varied  transitions  of  tone  with  which  this  speech  was  de- 
livered were  as  perfect  as  the  most  accomplished  actress  could  have 
made  them.  The  speech  was  in  fact  a  piece  of  what  mav  be  called 
sincere  acting :  this  woman's  nature  was  one  in  which  idl  feeling — 
and  all  the  more  when  it  was  tragic  as  well  as  real — ^immediately 
became  matter  of  conscious  representation :  experience  immediately 
passed  into  drama,  and  she  acted  her  own  emotions.  In  a  minor 
degree  this  is  nothing  uncommon,  but  in  the  Princess  the  actini^  had 
a  rare  perfection  of  physicM^omy,  voice,  and  gesture.  It  would  not 
be  true  to  say  that  she  felt  less  because  of  this  double  conscious- 
ness :  she  felt — ^that  is,  her  miud  went  through — all  the  more,  but 
with  a  difference :  each  nucleus  of  pain  or  pleasure  had  a  deep  at- 
mosphere of  the  excitement  or  spiritual  intoxication  which  at  once 
exalts  and  deadens.  But  Deronda  made  no  reflection  of  this  kind. 
All  his  thoughts  hune  on  the  purport  of  what  his  mother  was 
saying ;  her  tones  and  ner  wonderful  face  entered  into  his  agitation 
without  being  noted.    What  he  longed  for  with  an  awed  desue  was 
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to  know  as  much  as  she  would  tell  him  of  the  strange  mental  con- 
flict under  which  it  seemed  that  he  had  been  brought  into  the 
world:  what  his  compassionate  nature  made  the  controlling  idea 
within  him  were  the  suffering  and  the  confession  that  breathed 
through  her  later  words,  and  these  forbade  any  further  question, 
when  she  paused  and  remained  silent,  with  her  brow  knit,  her  head 
tamed  a  uttle  away  from  him,  and  her  lai^ge  eyes  fixed  as  if  on 
something  incorporeal  He  must  wait  for  her  to  speak  again. 
She  did  so  with  strange  abruptness,  turning  her  eyes  upon  Jbim 
suddenly,  and  saying  more  quicklv — 

'^  Sir  Hago  has  written  much  aSbont  you.  He  tells  me  you  have 
a  wonderful  mindr—jou  comprehend  everything — ^you  are  wiser  than 
he  is  with  all  his  sixty  yeara  You  say  you  are  glad  to  know  that 
you  were  bom  a  Jew.  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  that  I  have 
changed  my  mind  about  that  Your  feelings  are  against  mine. 
You  don't  thank  me  for  what  I  did.  Shall  you  comprehend  your 
modier — or  only  blame  her  V* 

^  There  is  not  a  fibre  within  me  but  makes  me  wish  to  compre* 
bend  her,"  said  Deronda,  meeting  her  sharp  gaze  solemnly.  "It 
is  a  bitter  reversal  of  my  longing  to  think  of  blaming  her.  What 
I  have  been  most  trying  to  do  for  fifteen  years  is  to  have  some 
understanding  of  those  who  dififer  from  myseUL" 

**  Then  you  have  become  unlike  your  grandfather  in  that,"  said 
the  mother,  ^  though  you  are  a  youn^  copy  of  him  in  your  facel 
He  never  comprehended  me,  or  if  he  did,  he  only  thought  of  fetter^ 
ing  me  into  obedience.  I  was  to  be  what  he  called '  the  Jewish 
woman '  under  pain  of  his  curse.  I  was  to  feel  evervthing  I  did 
not  feel,  and  believe  everything  I  did  not  believe.  1  was  to  feel 
awe  for  the  bit  of  parchment  in  the  mezussa  over  the  door ;  to  dread 
lest  a  bit  of  butter  should  touch  a  bit  of  meat ;  to  think  it  beautihil 
that  men  should  bind  the  Uphillin  on  them,  and  women  not, — ^to 
adore  the  wisdom  of  such  laws,  however  silly  they  might  seem  to 
me.  I  was  to  love,  the  long  prayers  in  the  ugly  synagogue,  and 
the  howling,  and  the. gabbling,  and  the  dreadful  fasts,  and  the  tire* 
some  feastfl^  and  mv  uther^s  endless  discoursing  about  Our  People, 
which  was  a  thunder  without  meaning  in  my  ears.  I  was  to  care 
for  ever  about  what  Israel  had  been;  and  I  did  not  care  at  all. 
I  cared  for  the  wide  world,  and  all  that  I  could  represent  in  it; 
I  hated  living  under  the  shadow  of  my  father's  strictness.  Teach- 
ing, teaching  for  everlasting — '  this  you  must  be/  '  that  you  must 
not  be' — ^pressed  on  me  like  a  frame  that  got  tighter  and  tighter 
as  I  grew.  I  wanted  to  live  a  IjWe  life,  with  freedom  to  do  what 
every  one  else  did,  and  be  carried  along  in  a  great  current,  not 
obliged  to  care.  Ah !" — ^here  her  tone  changed  to  one  of  a  more 
bitter  inciBiveness — ''you  are  glad  to  have  been  bom  a  JeWi 
You  say  so.  That  is  because  you  have  not  been  brought  up  as 
a  JeWi  That  separateness  seems  sweet  to  you  because  I  savdd  yoh 
from. it. . :   .  •  •  i 
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^  When  you  resolved  on  that,  you  meant  that  I  should  never 
know  my  ori^l"  said  Deronda,  impulsively.  *'You  have  at 
least  changed  in  your  feeling  on  that  point" 

"  Yes,  that  was  what  I  meant.  That  is  what  I  persevered  in. 
And  it  is  not  true  to  say  that  I  have  changed.  Things  have  changed 
in  spite  of  me.  I  am  still  the  same  L^nora" — she  pointed  with 
her  forefinger  to  her  breast — "  here  within  me  is  the  same  desire, 
the  same  will,  the  same  choice,  hut " — she  spread  out  her  hands, 
palm  upwards,  on  each  side  of  her,  as  she  paused  with  a  bitter 
compression  of  her  lip,  then  let  her  voice  fall  into  muffled,  rapid 
utterance — '' events  come  upon  us  like  evil  enchantments:  and 
thoughts,  feelings,  apparitions  in  the  darkness  are  events— are  they 
not  1  I  don't  consent.  We  only  consent  to  what  we  love.  I  obey 
something  tyrannic " — she  spread  out  her  hands  again — ''  I  am 
forced  to  oe  withered,  to  feel  pain,  to  be  dying  slowly.  Do  I  love 
that  ?  Well,  I  have  been  forced  to  obey  my  dead  mther.  I  have 
been  forced  to  tell  you  that  you  are  a  Jew,  and  deliver  to  you  what 
he  commanded  me  to  deliver." 

« I  beseech  you  to  tell  me  what  moved  ^ou — ^when  you  were 
young,  I  mean — ^to  take  the  course  you  did,"  said  Deronda,  tiying  by 
this  reference  to  the  past  to  escape  from  what  to  him  was  the  heart- 
rending piteousness  of  this  nungled  suffering  and  defiance.  ''I 
mther  that  my  grandfather  opposed  your  bent  to  be  an  artist. 
Though  my  own  experience  has  been  quite  different,  I  enter  into 
the  painfulness  of  your  struggle.  I  can  imagine  the  hardafaip  of  an 
enforced  renunciation." 

''  No,"  said  the  Princess,  shaking  her  head,  and  folding  her  aims 
with  an  air  of  decision.  **  You  are  not  a  woman.  You  mav  try— but 
you  can  never  imagine  what  it  is  to  have  a  man's  lorce  of  genius  in 
you,  and  yet  to  suffer  the  slavery  of  being  a  girL  To  have  a  pattern 
cut  out — ^'tlus  is  the  Jewish  woman;  tnis  is  what  you  must  be; 
this  is  what  you  are  wanted  for;  a  woman's  heart  must  be  of  such  a 
size  and  no  lai]|;er,  else  it  must  be  pressed  small,  like  Chinese  feet; 
her  happiness  is  to  be  made  as  cakes  are,  bv  a  fixed  receipt'  That 
was  what  my  father  wanted.  He  wished  I  had  been  a  son ;  he  eared 
for  me  as  a  makeshift  link.  His  heart  was  set  on  his  Judaism.  He 
hated  that  Jewish  women  should  be  thought  of  by  the  Christian  world 
as  a  sort  of  ware  to  make  public  singers  and  actresses  of.  As  if  we 
were  not  the  more  enviable  for  that !  Tliat  is  a  chance  of  escaping 
from  bondage.*' 

*'  Was  my  grandfather  a  learned  man  ? "  said  Deronda,  eager  to 
know  particulars  that  he  feared  his  mother  might  not  think  of. 

She  answered  impatiently,  putting  up  her  hand,  '*  Oh  yes,— and  a 
clever  physician — and  good :  I  don't  deny  that  he  was  good.  A  man 
to  be  admired  in  a  pky — grand,  with  an  iron  wilL  Like  the  old 
Foscari  before  he  pardons.  But  such  men  turn  their  wives  and 
daughters  into  slaves.  They  would  rule  the  world  if  they  could; 
but  not  ruling  the  world,  they  throw  all  the  weight  of  their  will  on 
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&e  necks  and  souls  of  women.  But  nature  Bometimes  thwarts 
th^DUL  My  father  had  no  other  child  than  his  daughter,  and  she  was 
likehhnsell" 

She  had  folded  her  arms  again,  and  looked  as  if  she  were  read  j 
to  lace  some  impending;  attempt  at  mastery. 

*^  Your  father  was  diffevent  Unlike  me — all  lovingness  and  affec- 
tion. I  knew  I  could  rule  him ;  and  I  made  him  secretly  promise 
me,  before  I  married  him,  that  he  would  put  no  hindrance  in  the 
way  of  my  being  an  artist  My  father  was  on  his  deathbed  when  we 
-sreie  married  :  from  the  first  he  had  fixed  his  mind  on  my  marrying 
my  cousin  £phraim;  And  when  a  woman's  will  is  as  strong  as  the 
man's  who  wants  to  govern  her,  half  her  strength  must  be  conceal- 
ment. I  meant  to  have  my  will  in  the  end,  but  I  could  only  have 
it  by  seeming  to  obey.  I  nad  an  awe  of  my  father — alwavs  I  had 
had  an  awe  of  him :  it  was  impossible  to  help  it  I  hated  to  feel 
awed — I  wished  I  could  have  ddled  him  openly ;  but  I  never  could. 
It  was  what  I  could  not  imagine:  I  could  not  act  it  to  myself  that 
I  should  begin  to  defy  my  father  openly  and  succeed.  And  I  never 
would  risk  failure." 

That  last  sentence  was  uttered  with  an  abrupt  emphasis,  and  she 
paused  alter  it  as  if  Uie  words  had  ndsed  a  crowd  of  remembrances 
which  obstructed  speech.  Her  son  was  listening  to  her  with  feelings 
more  and  more  hicnlv  mixed :  the  first  sense  of  being  repelled  by  the 
frank  coldness  widen  had  replaced  all  his  preconceptions  of  a 
motiier's  tender  loy  in  the  sight  of  him ;  the  first  impulses  of  indig- 
nation at  what  shocked  his  most  cherished  emotions  and  principles 
—^  these  busy  elements  of  collision  between  them  were  subsiding 
for  a  time,  and  making  more  and  more  room  for  that  effort  at  just 
allowance  and  that  admiration  of  a  forcible  nature  whose  errors  lay 
along  high  pathways,  which  he  would  have  felt  if^  instead  of  being 
his  mother,  she  had  been  a  stranger  who  had  appealed  to  his  sym- 
pathy. Still  it  was  impossible  to  be  dispassionate :  he  trembled  lest 
the  next  thing  she  had  to  say  would  be  more  repugnant  to  him  than 
what  had  gone  before:  he  was  afraid  of  the  strange  coercion  she 
seemed  to  be  under  to  lay  her  mind  bare :  he  almost  wished  he  could 
say, ''  Tell  me  only  what  is  necessary,"  and  then  again  he  felt  the 
faMnnation  that  made  him  watch  her  and  listen  to  her  eagerly.  He 
tried  to  recall  her  to  particulars  bv  askine — 

^  Where  was  my  grandfather's  home  ?  ^ 

^  Here  in  Qenoa,  when  I  was  married ;  and  his  family  had  lived 
here  generations  ago.    But  my  father  had  been  in  various  countries." 

"  You  must  surely  have  lived  in  England  ?" 

^  My  moUier  was  English — a  Jewess  of  Portuguese  descent  My 
&ther  married  her  in  England.  Certain  circumstances  of  that  mar- 
riage made  all  the  difference  in  mv  life :  through  that  marriage  my 
fikuer  thwarted  his  own  plans.  My  mother's  sister  was  a  singer,  and 
afterwards  she  married  the  English  partner  of  a  merchantrs  house 
heze  in  Genoa,  and  they  came  and  lived  here  eleven  years.    My 
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mother  died  when  I  was  eight  yean  old,  and  then  my  fiither  allowed 
me  to  be  continually  with  my  aunt  Leonora  and  be  taught  under 
her  eye&  as  if  he  had  not  minded  the  danger  of  her  encoura^^mg  my 
wish  to  be  a  singer,  as  she  had  been.  But  this  was  it — I  saw  it  again 
and  again  in  my  father : — ^he  did  not  guard  against  consequences, 
because  he  felt  sure  he  could  hinder  them  if  he  liked.  Before  my 
aunt  left  Genoa,  I  had  had  enough  teaching  to  bring  out  the  bom 
singer  and  actress  within  me :  my  father  did  not  know  everything 
that  was  done ;  but  he  knew  that  1  was  taught  music  and  singing 
he  knew  my  inclination.  That  was  nothing  to  him  :  he  meant  that 
I  should  obey  his  wilL  And  he  was  resolved  that  I  should  many 
my  cousin  £phraim,  the  only  one  left  of  my  father's  family  that  he 
knew.  I  wanted  not  to  marry.  I  thought  of  all  plans  to  resist  it, 
but  at  last  I  found  that  I  could  rule  my  cousin,  and  I  consented. 
My  father  died  three  weeks  after  we  were  married,  and  then  I  had 
my  way  ! "  She  uttered  these  words  almost  exultantly ;  but  alter  a 
little  pause  her  face  changed,  and  she  said  in  a  biting  tone,  ^  It  has 
not  lasted,  though.    My  mther  is  ffettinff  his  way  now.** 

She  began  to  look  more  contemplativ^y  again  at  her  son,  and  pre- 
sently said — 

^  You  are  like  him — ^but  milder — ^there  is  something  of  your  own 
father  in  you ;  and  he  made  it  the  labour  of  his  life  to  devote  him- 
self to  me :  wound  up  his  money-changing  and  banking,  and  lived 
to  wait  upon  me — ^he  went  against  his  conscience  for  me.  As  I 
loved  the  life  of  my  art.  so  he  loved  me.  Let  me  look  at  your 
hand  acain :  the  hand  witn  the  ring  on.    It  was  vour  father's  mn^* 

He  drew  his  chair  nearer  to  her  and  gave  her  his  hand.  We 
know  what  kind  of  hand  it  was:  her  own,  venr  much  smaller,  was  of 
the  same  type.  As  he  felt  the  smaller  hand  holding  his,  as  he  saw 
nearer  to  him  the  face  that  held  the  likeness  of  his  own,  aged  not  by 
time  but  by  intensity,  the  strong  bent  of  his  nature  towards  a 
reverential  tenderness  asserted  itself  above  evexy  other  impression, 
and  in  his  most  fervent  tone  he  said — 

'*  Mother !  take  us  all  into  your  heart — ^the  living  and  the  dead. 
Forgive  everything  that  hurts  you  in  the  past.    Take  my  affectioiL^ 

She  looked  at  him  admiringly  rather  than  lovingly,  then  kiseed 
him  on  the  brow,  and  saying  sadly,  ^  I  reject  nothing,  but  I  have 
nothing  to  give,"  she  released  his  hand  and  sank  back  on  her  cushr 
ions.  Deronda  turned  pale  with  what  seems  always  more  of  a  sen- 
sation than  an  emotion — ^the  pain  of  repulsed  tenderness.  She 
noticed  the  expression  of  pain,  and  said,  still  with  melodiouB  melan- 
choly in  her  tones — 

''  it  is  better  so.  We  must  part  again  soon,  and  you  owe  me  no 
duties.  I  did  not  wish  you  to  oe  bom.  I  parted  with  you  willingly* 
When  your  father  died,  I  resolved  that  I  would  have  no  more  Ues, 
but  such  as  I  could  free  mjrself  fnun.  I  was  the  Alchariai  you  have 
heard  of:  the  name  had  magic  wherever  it  was  earned..  Men 
courted  me.    Sir  Hugo  Mai  linger  was  one  who  widied  to  many  me; 
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He  was  madly  in  love  with  me.  One  day  I  asked  him, '  Is  there  a 
man  capable  of  doing  something  for  love  of  me,  and  expecting  noth- 
ing in  retain  1'  He  said,  '  Wnat  is  it  you  want  doneT  I  said, 
'  Take  my  boy  and  bring  him  np  as  an  Englishman,  and  let  him 
never  know  anything  about  his  parents.*  You  were  little  more  than 
two  years  old,  and  were  sitting  on  his  foot.  He  declared  that  he 
would  pay  money  to  have  such  a  boy.  I  had  not  meditated  much 
€fn  the  plui  beforehand,  but  as  soon  as  I  had  spoken  about  it,  it  took 
posseaaion  of  me  as  something  I  could  not  rest  without  doins.  At 
first  he  thought  I  was  not  serious,  but  I  convinced  him,  and  he  was 
never  auiprised  at  anything.  He  agreed  that  it  would  be  for  your 
good,  and  the  finest  tiling  for  you.  A  great  singer  and  actress  is  a 
queen,  but  she  gives  no  royalty  to  her  son. — AU  that  happened  at 
Naples.  And  uterwaids  I  made  Sir  Hugo  the  trustee  of  your  for- 
tune. That  is  what  1  did  ;  and  I  had  a  joy  in  doing  it  My  father 
had  tnrrannised  over  me — he  cared  more  about  a  grandson  to  come 
than  ne  did  about  me :  I  counted  as  nothing.  You  were  to  be  such 
a  Jew  as  he ;  you  were  to  be  what  he  wanted.  But  you  were  my 
son,  and  it  was  my  turn  to  say  what  you  should  be.  I  said  you 
should  not  know  you  were  a  Jew." 

^  And  for  months  events  have  been  preparing  me  to  be  glad  that 
I  am  a  Jew,"  said  Deronda,  his  opposition  roused  affain.  Tne  point 
touched  the  quick  of  his  exnerience.  ''  It  would  idways  have  oeen 
better  that  I  should  have  Known  the  truth.  I  have  always  been 
rebelling  against  the  secrecy  that  looked  like  shame.  It  is  no  shame 
to  have  Jewish  parents — ^the  shame  is  to  disown  it." 

**^  You  say  it  was  a  shame  to  me,  then,  that  I  used  that  secrecy," 
said  his  mother,  with  a  flash  of  new  anger.  '^  There  is  no  shame 
attaching  to  me.  I  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed.  I  rid  myself  of 
the  Jewish  tatters  and  gibberish  that  make  people  nudge  eacn  other 
at  sight  of  us,  as  if  we  were  tattoed  under  our  clothes,  though  our 
faces  are  as  whole  as  theirs.  I  delivered  yon  from  the  pelting  con- 
tempt that  pursues  Jewish  separateness.  I  am  not  ashamed  that  I 
did  it.    It  was  the  better  for  you." 

*^  Then  why  have  you  now  undone  the  secrecy  ? — ^no,  not  undone 
it — ^the  effects  will  never  be  undone.  But  why  have  you  now  sent 
for  me  to  tell  me  that  I  am  a  Jew  1 "  said  Deronda,  with  an  intensity 
of  opposition  in  feeling  that  was  almost  bitter.  It  seemed  as  if  her 
words  had  called  out  a  latent  obstinacy  of  race  in  him. 

^  Why  ? — ah,  why  1 "  said  the  Princess,  rising  ouickly  and  walking 
to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  where  she  tumea  round  and  slowly 
approached  him,  as  he,  too,  stood  up.  Then  she  began  to  speak  again 
in  a  more  veiled  voice.  '^  I  can't  explain ;  I  can  only  say  what  is. 
I  don't  love  my  father's  reli^on  now  any  more  than  I  did  then. 
Before  I  marriea  the  second  time  I  was  baptised ;  I  made  myself 
Uke  the  people  I  lived  among.  I  had  a  right  to  do  it ;  I  was  not  like 
a  brute,  obliged  to  go  with  my  own  herd.  I  have  not  repented ;  I 
will  not  say  that  I  nave  repented.    But  yet," — ^here  she  had  come 
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near  to  her  son,  and  pansed ;  then  again  retreated  a  litUe  and  ttooJ 
stilly  as  if  resolute  not  to  ^ye  way  utterly  to  an  imperious  influence ; 
but,  as  she  went  on  speaking,  she  became  more  and  more  unconscious 
oi  anything  but  the  awe  tluit  subdued  her  voice.  *'  It  is  illnen,  I 
don't  donbt  that  it  has  been  ^thering  illness,— my  mind  has  gone 
back ;  more  than  a  Tear  ago  it  began.  You  see  Biy  grey  hair,  my 
worn  look :  it  has  ail  come  fast  Sometimes  I  am  in  an  agony  of 
pain — I  daresay  I  shall  be  to-night  Then  it  is  as  if  all  the  life  I  have 
chosen  to  live,  all  thoughts,  all  will,  forsook  me  and  left  me  alone  in 
spots  of  memory,  and  i  can't  get  away :  my  pain  seems  to  keep  me 
tnere.  My  childhood — ^my  girlhood — ^the  day  of  my  marriage— the 
day  of  my  father*s  death — ^there  seems  to  be  nothing  since.  Then  a 
great  horror  comes  over  me:  what  do  I  know  of  life  or  death?  and 
what  my  father  called  '  right '  may  be  a  power  that  is  laying  hold  of 
me — that  is  clutching  me  now.  Well,  I  will  satisfy  him.  I  cannot  go 
into  the  darkness  without  satisfying  him.  I  have  hidden  what  was 
his.  I  thought  once  I  would  bum  it  I  have  not  burnt  it  I  thank 
God  I  have  not  burnt  it ! " 

She  threw  herself  on  her  cushions  a^n,  visibly  fatigued.  Deron- 
da,  moved  too  strongly  by  her  suffering  for  otner  impulses  to  act 
within  him,  drew  near  her,  and  said,  entreatinglv — 

"  Will  you  not  spare  yourself  this  evening  ?  Let  us  leave  the  rest 
till  to-morrow." 

*'  No,"  she  said,  decisively.  "  I  will  confess  it  all,  now  that  I  have 
come  up  to  it  Often  when  I  am  at  ease  it  all  fades  away  ;  my  whole 
self  comes  quite  back  ;  but  I  know  it  will  sink  away  again,  and  the 
other  will  come— the  poor,  solitary,  forsaken  remains  of  self,  that 
can  resist  nothinff.  It  was  my  nature  to  resist,  and  say, '  I  have  a 
right  to  resist'  Well,  I  say  so  still  when  I  have  any  strength  in  me. 
You  have  heard  me  say  it,  aud  I  don't  withdraw  it.  But  when  my 
strength  goes,  some  other  right  forces  itself  upon  me  like  iron  in  an 
inexorable  hand ;  and  even  when  I  am  at  ease,  it  is  beginning  to  make 
ghosts  upon  the  daylight.  And  now  you  have  made  it  worse  for 
me,"  she  said,  with  a  sudden  return  of  impetuosity  ;  **  bat  I  shall 
have  told  you  everything.  And  what  reproach  is  there  against  me," 
she  aided,  bitterly,  *'  since  I  have  made  you  glad  to  be  a  Jew  t  Jo»> 
eph  Kalonymos  reproached  me :  he  said  you  had  been  turned  into  a 
proud  Englishman,  who  resented  being  touched  by  a  Jew.  I  wish 
jovL  had  !  ^she  ended,  with  a  new  marvellous  alternation.  It  was  aa 
if  her  mind  were  breaking  into  several,  one  jarring  the  other  into 
impulsive  acMon. 

"  Who  is  Joseph  Kalonymos  ?  **  said  Deronda,  with  a  darting  recol- 
lection  of  that  Jew  who  touched  his  arm  in  the  Frankfort  synago^e. 

"  Ah  !  some  vengeance  sent  him  back  from  the  East,  that  he  miffht 
see  you  and  come  to  reproach  me.  He  was  my  fatJher's  friend.  He 
knew  of  your  birth :  he  knew  of  my  husband's  death,  and  once, 
twenty  years  ago,  after  he  had  been  awav  in  the  Levant,  he  came  to 
see  me  and  inquire  about  you.    I  told  nim  that  you  were  dead :  1 
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meant  you  to  be  dead  to  all  the  world  of  my  childhood.  If  I  had  said 
Tou  were  living,  he  would  have  interfered  with  my  plans :  he  would 
have  taken  on  him  to  represent  my  father,  and  have  tried  to  make 
me  recall  what  I  had  done.  AY  hat  could  I  do  but  say  you  were  dead  1 
The  act  was  done.  If  I  had  told  him  of  it,  there  would  have  been 
trouble  and  scandal — and  all  to  conquer  me,  who  would  not  have 
been  conquered.  I  was  strong  then,  and  I  would  have  had  my  will, 
though  there  mi^ht  have  been  a  hanl  fight  against  me.  I  took  the 
way  to  have  it  without  any  fight.  I  felt  then  that  I  was  not  really 
deceiving  :  it  would  have  come  to  the  same  in  the  end  ;  or  if  not  to 
the  same,  to  something  worse.  He  believed  me,  and  begged  that  I 
would  give  up  to  him  the  chest  that  my  father  had  chaig^  me  and 
my  husband  to  deliver  to  our  eldest  son.  I  knew  what  was  in  the 
chest — things  that  had  been  dinned  in  my  ears  since  I  had  had  any  im- 
derstanding — ^things  that  were  thrust  on  my  mind  that  I  might  feel 
them  like  a  wall  around  my  life — my  life  that  was  growing  like  a  tree. 
Once,  after  my  husband  died,  I  was  going  to  bum  the  chest  But  it 
was  difficult  to  bum  ;  and  burning  a  chest  and  papers  looks  like  a 
shameful  act.  I  have  committed  no  shameful  act — except  what  Jews 
would  call  shameful.  I  had  kept  the  chest,  and  I  gave  it  to  Joseph 
Kalonymoe.  He  went  away  mournful,  and  said,  *  If  you  many  agam, 
and  if  another  grandson  is  bom  to  him  who  is  departed,  I  will  de- 
liver up  the  chest  to  him.'  I  bowed  in  sHence.  I  meant  not  to  marry 
again — ^no  more  than  I  meant  to  be  the  shattered  woman  that  I  am 
now." 

She  ceased  speaking,  and  her  head  sank  back  while  she  looked 
va^ely  before  ner.  Her  thought  was  travelling  through  the  years, 
and  when  she  began  to  speak  again  her  voice  had  lost  its  argumen- 
tative spirit,  and  had  fallen  into  a  veiled  tone  of  distress. 

^  But  months  ago  this  Kalonymos  saw  you  in  the  synagogue  at 
Frankfort.  He  saw  vou  enter  the  hotel,  and  he  went  to  ask  your 
name.  There  was  nobody  else  in  the  world  to  whom  the  name  would 
have  told  anything  about  me.'' 

"  Then  it  is  not  my  real  name  7*'  said  Deronda,  with  a  dislike  even 
to  this  trifling  part  of  the  disguise  which  had  been  thrown  round 
him. 

*^  Oh,  as  real  as  another,"  said  his  mother,  indifferently.  **  Tlie 
Jews  have  always  been  changing  their  names.  My  fathei^s  family 
had  kept  the  name  of  Charisi  :  my  husband  was  a  Charisi.  When  I 
came  out  as  a  singer,  we  made  it  Alcharisi.  But  there  had  been  a 
branch  of  the  family  my  father  had  dost  sight  of  who  called  them- 
selves Deronda,  ana  when  I  wanted  a  name  for  you,  and  Sir  Hugo 
said,  '*  Let  it  be  a  foreign  name,"  I  thought  of  Deronda.  But  Joseph 
Kalonymos  had  heard  my  father  speak  of  the  Deronda  branch,  and 
the  name  confirmed  his  suspicion.  He  began  to  suspect  what  had 
been  done.  It  was  as  if  everything  had  been  whispered  to  him  in 
the  air.  He  found  out  where  I  was.  He  took  a  journey  into  Russia 
to  see  me  ;  he  found  me  weak  and  shattered.    He  haa  come  back 
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again,  with  his  white  hair,  and  with  xage  in  his  soul  against  me.  Hie 
said  I  was  going  down  to  the  grave  clad  in  falsehood  and  robbery — 
falsehood  to  my  father  and  robbery  of  my  own  child.  He  accused 
me  of  having  kept  the  knowledge  of  your  birth  from  you.  and  hav- 
ing brought  you  up  as  if  you  had  been  the  son  of  an  T^Sigl^Rh  gentle- 
man. Well,  it  was  true';  and  twenty  years  before  I  would  have 
maintained  that  I  had  a  right  to  do  it  But  I  can  maintain  nothing 
now.  No  faith  is  strong  within  me.  My  father  may  have  God  on 
his  side.  This  man's  words  were  like  lion's  teeth  upon  me.  My 
father's  threats  eat  into  me  with  my  pain.  If  I  tell  everything — 1£ 
I  deliver  up  evervthing — what  else  can  be  demanded  of  me  7  I  can- 
not make  myself  love  the  people  I  have  never  loved — is  it  not 
enough  that  I  lost  the  life  I  did  love  ? " 

She  had  leaned  forward  a  little  in  her  low-toned  pleading,  that 
seemed  like  a  smothered  cry  :  her  arms  and  hands  were  stretched  out 
at  full  length,  as  if  strained  in  beseeching.  Deronda's  soul  was  ab- 
sprbed  in  the  anguish  of  compassion.  He  could  not  mind  now  that 
£e  had  been  repulsed  before.  His  pity  made  a  flood  of  foigiveneas 
within  him.  His  single  impulse  was  to  kneel  by  her  and  take  her 
hand  gently  between  his  palms,  while  he  said  in  that  exquisite  voice 
of  soothing  which  expresses  oneness  with  the  suffei-er — 

**  Mother,  take  comfort ! " 

She  did  not  seem  inclined  to  repulse  him  now,  but  looked  down  at 
him  and  let  him  take  both  her  hands  to  fold  between  his.  Gradu- 
ally tears  gathered,  but  she  pressed  her  handkerchief  against  her 
eves  and  then  leaned  her  cheek  against  his  brow,  as  if  we  wished 
that  they  should  not  look  at  each  other. 

''Is  it  not  possible  that  I  could  be  near  you  often  and  comfort 
you  ?"  said  Deronda.  He  was  under  that  stress  of  pity  that  propels 
us  on  sacrifice& 

''  No,  not  possible^*'  she  answered,  lifting  up  her  head  again  and 
withdrawing  her  hand  as  if  she  wished  him  to  move  away.  ''I  have 
a  husband  and  five  children.  None  of  them  know  of  your  exist- 
ence." 

Deronda  felt  painfully  silenced.  He  rose  and  stood  at  a  little  dis- 
tance. 

"  You  wonder  why  I  married,"  she  went  on  presently,  under  the 
influence  of  a  newly -recurrins  thought.  ''  I  meant  never  to  many 
again.  I  meant  to  be  free,  and  to  live  for  my  art.  I  had  parted  with 
you.  I  had  no  bonds.  For  nine  years  I  was  a  queen.  I  enjoyed 
the  life  I  had  longed  for.  But  something  befell  me.  It  was  like  a  fit 
of  forgetfulness.  I  began  to  sing  out  of  tune.  They  told  me  of  it. 
Another  woman  was  thrusting  herself  in  my  place.  I  could  not  en- 
dure the  prospect  of  failure  and  decline.  It  was  horrible  to  jneJ* 
She  started  up  again,  with  a  shudder,  and  lifted  screening  hands  like 
one  who  dreads  missiles.  **  It  drove  me  to  marry.  I  made  believe 
that  I  preferred  being  the  wife  of  a  Russian  noble  to  being  the  great- 
est lyiic  actress  of  Europe  ;  I  made  believe — I  acted  that  part     It 
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was  because  I  felt  my  greatness  sinking  awa}r  from  me,  as  I  feel  my 
life  MTilrittg  now.   I  would  not  wait  till  men  said, '  She  had  better  go.' * 

She  sank  into  her  seat  again,  and  looked  at  the  evening  sky  as  she 
went  on  :  *'  I  repented.  It  was  a  resolve  taken  in  desperation.  That 
singing  out  of  tune  was  only  like  a  fit  of  illness ;  it  went  away.  I 
repented;  but  it  was  too  late.  I  could  not  go  back.  All  things 
hindered  me — all  thinss." 

A  new  haggardness  bad  come  in  her  face,  but  her  son  refrained 
from  again  urging  her  to  leave  further  speech  till  the  morrow :  there 
was  evidently  some  mental  relief  for  her  in  an  outpouring  such  as 
Bhe  could  never  have  allowed  herself  before.  He  stood  still  while 
she  maintained  silence  longer  than  she  knew,  and  the  light  was  per- 
ceptibly fielding.    At  last  she  turned  to  him  and  said — 

''I  can  bear  no  more  now."  She  put  out  her  hand,  but  then 
quickly  withdrew  it  saying,  ^  Stay.  How  do  I  know  that  I  can  see 
you  again  1    I  cannot  bear  to  be  seen  when  I  am  in  pain." 

She  drew  forth  a  pocket-book,  and  taking  out  a  letter  said,  "  This 
is  addressed  to  the  banking-house  in  Mainz,  where  you  are  to  go  for 
your  ^;rand£Btther^s  chest.  It  is  a  letter  written  b^  Joseph  Ealony- 
mos :  if  he  is  not  there  himself,  this  order  of  his  will  be  obeyed." 

When  Deronda  had  taken  the  letter,  she  said,  with  effort,  but  more 
gently  than  before, ''  Kneel  i^in,  and  let  me  kiss  you." 

He  obeyed,  and  holding  his  head  between  her  nands  she  kissed 
him  solemnly  on  the  brow.  **  You  see  I  had  no  life  left  to  love  you 
with,"  she  said,  in  a  low  murmur.  "  But  there  is  more  fortune  for 
you.  Sir  Hugo  was  to  keep  it  in  reserve.  I  cave  you  all  your 
isthei's  fortune.    They  can  never  accuse  me  of  robbery  there." 

''  If  you  had  needed  anything  I  would  have  worked  for  you,"  said 
Deronda,  conscious  of  a  disampointed  yearning — a  shutting  out  for 
ever  from  long  early  vistas  of  affectionate  imagination. 

'*!  need  nothing  that  the  skill  of  man  can  give  me,"  said  his 
mother,  still  holdii^  his  head,  and  perusing  his  features.  **  But  per- 
haps now  I  have  satisfied  my  fathei's  will,  your  face  will  come 
instead  of  his—your  young,  loving  face." 

'*  But  you  wiU  see  me  Bg^  ?"  said  Deronda,  anxiously, 

^  Tea — perhaps.    Wait,  wait    Leave  me  now." 
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"  Ia  mteM  fenot/U  qvi  tart  i  rliistar  i  runoar  tert  mm!  i  to  randn  viotont  et 
^wsbto;  et  toa  p«rsonBM  foiblM  qui  font  to^Joon  agttSM  dM  paMtoni  n*«ii  tont  pre»* 
qua  juMis  riffUblniMni  mnpUM.**— La  BooHsrovcAViA 

Among  Denmda's  letters  the  next  mominff  was  one  from.  Hans 
Mepick  of  four  Qnarto  pages,  in  the  small  beantilnl  handwriting 
which  ran  in  the  Meyrick  family. 

2h 
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Mt  deab  Debonda, — In  return  for  your  sketch  of  Italian  move- 
ments and  your  view  of  the  world's  affairs  generally^  I  may  say  that 
here  at  home  the  most  judicious  opinion  going  as  to  the  effects  of 
present  causes  is  that  '^  time  will  show."  As  to  the  present  causes  of 
past  effects,  it  is  now  seen  that  the  late  swindling  telegrams  account 
lor  the  last  year's  cattle  plague — ^which  is  a  refutation  of  philosophy 
£Edsely  so  called,  and  justifies  the  compensation  to  the  farmers,  mj 
own  idea  that  a  murrain  will  shortly  break  out  in  the  commercial 
class,  and  that  the  cause  will  subsequently  disclose  itself  in  the  ready 
sale  of  all  rejected  pictures,  has  oeen  called  an  unsound  use  ol 
analogy;  but  there  are  minds  that  will  not  hesitate  to  rob  even  the 
neglected  painter  of  his  solace.  To  my  feeling  there  is  ^;reat  beauty 
in  the  conception  that  some  bad  jud^e  might  give  a  high  price  for 
my  Berenice  series,  and  that  the  men  in  the  city  would  l^ve  already 
been  punished  for  my  ill-merited  luck. 

Meanwhile  I  am  consoling  myself  for  your  absence  by  finding 
my  advantage  in  it — shining  like  Hesperus  when  Hyperion  has 
departed — sitting  with  our  Hebrew  prophet,  and  making  a  study 
of  nis  head,  in  toe  hours  when  he  used  to  be  occupied  with  you — 
netting  credit  with  him  as  a  learned  ^oun^  Qentile,  who  would 
have  iSsen  a  Jew  if  he  could — and  agreemg  with  him  in  the  general 
principle,  that  whatever  is  best  is  for  that  reason  Jewish.  I  never 
held  it  myforU  to  be  a  severe  reasoner,  but  I  can  see  that  if  what- 
ever is  best  is  A  and  B  happens  to  be  best,  B  must  be  A,  however 
little  you  might  have  expected  it  beforehand.  On  that  piinciple. 
I  could  see  the  force  of  a  pamphlet  I  once  read  to  prove  that  all 
good  art  was  Protestant.  However,  our  prophet  is  an  uncommonly 
interesting  sitter — a  better  model  than  Rembrandt  had  for  his  Babbi 
— and  I  never  come  away  from  him  without  a  new  discovery.  For 
oue  thing,  it  is  a  constuit  wonder  to  me  that,  with  all  his  fiery 
feeling  for  his  race  and  their  traditions,  he  is  no  strait-laced  Jew, 
spitting  after  the  word  Christian,  and  enjoying  the  prospect  that 
the  Gentile  mouth  will  water  in  vain  for  a  slice  of  the  roasted  Leviar- 
than,  while  Israel  will  be  sending  up  plates  for  more,  ad  Wfitv^n^ 
(You  perceive  that  my  studies  had  taught  me  what  to  expect  ironx 
the  oithodox  Jew.)  X  confess  that  I  have  always  held  lightly  by 
your  account  of  Mordecai,  as  apologetic,  and  merely  part  of  your 
disposition  to  take  an  antediluvian  point  of  view,  lest  you  should 
do  injustice  to  the  megatherium.  But  now  I  have  given  ear  to 
him  in  his  proper  person,  I  find  him  really  a  sort  of  philosophical- 
allegorical-mystical  believer,  and  yet  with  a  sharp  dialectic  point, 
so  that  any  argumentative  rattler  of  peas  in  a  bladaer  might  soon  be 
pricked  into  silence  by  him.  The  mixture  may  be  one  of  the  Jewish 
prer(^atives,  for  what  I  know.  In  fact,  his  mind  seems  so  broad 
that  I  find  my  own  correct  opinions  lying  in  it  quite  commodiously, 
and  how  they  are  to  be  brought  into  agreement  with  the  vast 
remainder  is  his  affair,  not  mine.  I  leave  it  to  him  to  settle  our 
]}asis,  never  yet  having  seen  a  basis  which  is  not  a  world-supporting 
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elephant,  more  or  less  powerful  and  expensive  to  keep.  My  means 
'will  not  allow  me  to  keep  a  private  elephant  I  go  into  mvstery 
instead,  as  cheaper  and  more  lasting — ^a  sort  of  gas  which  is  likdy 
to  be  continuaOv  suppUed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  elephants. 
And  if  I  like  the  look  of  an  opinion,  I  treat  it  civilly,  without 
suspicions  inquiries.  I  have  quite  a  friendly  feeling  towards  Mor- 
decai's  notion  that  a  whole  Cnristian  is  three-fouruis  a  Jew,  and 
that  from  the  Alexandrian  time  downward,  the  most  comprehen- 
sive minds  have  been  Jewish ;  for  I  think  of  pointing  out  to  Mirah 
that,  Arabic  and  other  accidents  of  life  apart,  there  is  reaUy  little 
difference  between  me  and — Maimonides.  But  I  have  latelv  been 
finding  out  that  it  is  your  shallow  lover  who  can't  help  makine  a 
declaration.  If  Mirah^  ways  were  less  distracting,  and  it  were  less 
of  a  heaven  to  be  in  her  presence  and  watch  her,  I  must  long  ago 
have  flung  myself  at  her  feet,  and  requested  her  to  tell  me,  with 
less  indirectness,  whether  she  wished  me  to  blow  my  brains  out. 
I  have  a  knack  of  hoping,  which  is  as  good  as  an  estate  in  reversion, 
if  one  can  keep  from  the  temptation  of  turning  it  into  certainty, 
which  may  spoil  all.  My  Hope  wanders  among  the  orchard-bloe- 
soms,  feels  the  warm  snow  falling  on  it  through  the  sunshine,  and 
is  in  doubt  of  nothing ;  but,  catcning  sight  of  Certainty  in  the  dis- 
tance, sees  an  ugly  Janus -faced  deit^r,  with  a  dubious  wink  on 
the  hither  side  of  him,  and  turns  auickly  away.  But  you,  with 
your  supreme  reasonableness,  and  seli-nullification,  and  preparation 
for  the  worst — you  know  nothing  about  the  drama  of  Mope,  that 
immortal  delicious  maiden,  for  ever  courted,  for  ever  propitious, 
whom  fools  have  called  deceitful,  as  if  it  were  Hope  that  carried 
the  cup  of  disappointment,  whereas  it  is  her  deadly  enemy  Certainty, 
whom  she  only  escapes  by  transformation.  (You  observe  my  new 
vein  of  allegory  ?)  Seriously,  however,  1  must  be  permitted  to 
allege  that  truth  will  prevail,  that  prejudice  will  melt  before  it,  that 
diversity,  accompaniea  by  merit,  will  make  itself  felt  as  fascination, 
and  that  no  virtuous  aspiration  will  be  frustrated — all  which,  if  I 
mistake  not,  are  doctrines  of  the  schools,  and  all  imply  that  the 
Jewess  I  prefer  will  prefer  me.  Anv  blockhead  can  cite  generali- 
ties, but  the  master-mind  discerns  the  particular  cases  they  repre- 
sent 

I  am  less  convinced  that  my  society  makes  amends  to  Mordecai 
for  your  absence,  but  another  substitute  occasionally  comes  in  the 
form  of  Jacob  Cohen.  It  is  worth  while  to  catch  our  prophet^s 
expression  when  he  has  that  remarkable  type  of  young  Israel  on 
hia  knee,  and  pours  forth  some  Semitic  inspiration  with  a  sublime 
look  of  melancholy  patience  and  devoutness.  Sometimes  it  occurs 
to  Jacob  that  Hebrew  will  be  more  edifying  to  him  if  he  stops 
his  ears  with  his  polms,  and  imitates  the  venerable  soimds  as  hesid 
through  that  muffling  medium.  When  Mordecai  gently  draws  down 
the  little  fists  and  holds  them  fast,  Jacob's  featiires  all  take  on  an 
extraordinaEy  activity,  very  much  aa  if  he  were  walking  through  a 
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menagerie  and  trying  to  imitate  eyery  animal  in  torn,  saeceeding 
best  with  the  owl  and  the  peccary.  But  I  daresay  you  haye  seen 
something  of  this.  He  treats  me  with  the  easiest  fanuliarity,  and 
seems  in  general  to  look  at  me  as  a  second-hand  Christian  com- 
modity,  likely  to  come  down  in  price ;  remarking  on  my  disadyan- 
tages  with  a  frankness  which  seems  to  imply  some  thoughts  of 
future  purchase.  It  is  pretty,  though,  to  see  the  change  m  him 
if  Miran  happens  to  come  in.  He  turns  child  suddenly — ^his  8d^ 
usually  strikes  one  as  being  like  the  IsraelitlBh  garments  in  the 
dessert,  perhaps  near  forty,  yet  with  an  air  of  recent  production. 
But,  with  Mirah,  he  reminds  me  of  the  d<^  that  have  been  brought 
up  by  women,  and  remain  manageable  by  them  only.  Still,  the 
dog  is  fond  of  Mordecai  too,  and  brings  sugar-plums  to  share  with 
him,  filling  his  own  mouth  to  rather  an  embarrassing  extent,  and 
watching  how  Mordecai  deals  with  a  smaller  supply.  Judging  from 
this  modem  Jacob  at  the  age  of  six,  my  astomshment  is  that  his 
race  has  not  bought  us  all  up  long  ago,  and  pocketed  our  feebler 
generations  in  the  form  of  stock  and  scrip,  as  so  much  slaye  pro- 

rirty.  There  is  one  Jewess  I  should  not  mind  being  slave  to.  Bat 
wish  I  did  not  imagine  that  Mirah  gets  a  little  radder,  and  tries 
all  the  while  to  hide  it.  It  is  natural  enough,  of  course,  while  she 
has  to  watch  the  slow  death  of  this  brother,  whom  she  has  taken 
to  worshipping  with  such  looks  of  loving  devoutness  that  I  am 
ready  to  wish  myself  in  his  place. 

For  the  rest,  we  are  a  little  merrier  than  usual  Rex  Qascoime 
— ^you  remember  a  head  you  admired  among  my  sketches,  a  fellow 
with  a  good  upper  lip,  reading  law — ^has  got  some  rooms  in  town 
now  not  far  off  us,  and  has  had  a  neat  sister  ([upper  lip  also  good) 
stajring  with  him  the  last  fortnight  I  have  introduced  them  both. 
to  my  mother  and  the  girls,  who  have  found  out  from  Miss  Gtaa- 
coigne  that  she  is  cousin  to  your  Vandyke  duchess ! ! !  I  put 
the  notes  of  exclamation  to  mark  the  surprise  that  the  informAtion 
at  first  produced  on  my  feeble  imderstanding.  On  reflection  I 
discovered  that  there  was  not  the  least  ground  for  surprise,  unleaa 
I  had  beforehand  believed  that  nobody  could  be  anybody's  cousin 
without  my  knowing  it.  This  sort  of  surprise,  I  take  it,  depends 
on  a  liveliness  of  the  spine,  with  a  more  or  less  constant  nullity 
of  brain.  There  was  a  fellow  I  used  to  meet  at  Rome  who  was 
in  an  effervescence  of  surprise  at  contact  with  the  simplest  infor- 
mation. Tell  him  what  you  would — ^that  you  were  fond  of  easy 
boots — ^he  would  always  say,  ^  No  !  are  you  ?"  with  the  same 
enersy  of  wonder:  the  very  fellow  of  whom  pastoral  Browne  wrote 
prophetically — 

"A  wretch  lo  empty  that  If  e'er  there  Im 
In  nature  found  the  leaat  Tacnity 
TwUlbeinhlffl." 

I  have  accounted  for  it  all — he  had  a  lively  spine. 
However,  this  cousinship  with  the  duchess  came  out  by  chanoe  one 
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day  that  Miiah  was  with  them  at  home  and  they  were  talking  about 
the  Mallingera.    Awropos;  lam  getting  so  important  ^at  I  have 
rival  invitations.    Gaacoigne  wants  me  to  go  down  with  him  to  his 
father's  rectory  in  August  and  see  the  countiy  round  there.    But  I 
think  self-interest  weU  understood  will  take  me  to  Topping  Abbey, 
for  Sir  Hugo  has  invited  me  and  proposes — Qod  bless  nim  for  his 
rashness !  —  that  I  should  make  a  picture  of  his  three  daughters 
sitting  on  a  bank — as  he  says,  in  the  Gainsborough  style.    He  came 
to  my  studio  the  other  day  and  recommended  me  to  apply  mysdf  to 
portrait    Of  course  I  know  what  that  means. — '*  My  good  fellow, 
your  attempts  at  the  historic  and  poetic  are  simply  pitiable.    Your 
brash  is  lust  that  of  a  successful  portrait-painter — it  has  a  little 
truth,  ana  a  great  fSEunlity  in  falsehood — your  idealism  will  never  do 
for  gods  and  goddesses  and  heroic  story,  but  it  may  fetch  a  high  price 
as  &ttery.    Fate,  my  friend,  has  made  you  the  ninder  wheel — rota 
fOBtmor  cwrras,  et  in  axe  iecundo — ^run  behind,  because  you  can't  help 
it." — ^What  freat  effort  it  evidently  %osts  our  friends  to  give  us  these 
candid  opimons  I    I  have  even  known  a  man  take  the  trouble  to  call, 
in  order  to  tell  me  that  I  had  irretrievably  exposed  my  want  of 
jud^ent  in  treating  my  subject,  and  that  if  I  bad  asked  him  he 
would  have  lent  me  his  own  judgment.    Such  was  my  ingratitude 
and  my  readiness  at  composition,  that  even  while  he  was  speaking  I 
inwardly  sketched  a  Last  Judgment  with  that  candid  friend's  physi- 
ognomy on  the  left.    But  all  this  is  away  from  Sir  Hugo,  whose 
manner  of  implying  that  one's  gifts  are  not  of  the  highest  order  is  so 
exceedingly  good-natured  and  comfortable  that  I  begin  to  feel  it  an 
advantage  not  to  be  among  those  poor  fellows  at  the  tip-top.    And 
his  kindness  to  me  tastes  all  the  better  because  it  comes  out  of  his 
love  for  you,  old  boy.    His  chat  is  uncommonly  amusine.    By  the 
way,  he  told  me  that  your  Vandyke  duchess  is  gone  with  her  hus- 
band yachting  to  the  liitediterraneaiL    I  bethink  me  that  it  is  possible 
to  land  from  a  yacht,  or  to  be  taken  on  to  a  yacht  from  the  land. 
Shall  vou  by  chance  have  an  opportunity  of  continuing  your  theo- 
logical discussion  with  the  fair  Supralapsarian — I  think  you  said  her 
tenets  were  of  that  complexion  ?    Is  Duke  Alphonso  also  theologi- 
cal)—perhaps  an  Arian  who  objects  to  triplicity.     (Stage  direction. 
While  D.  is  reading,  a  profound  scorn  gathers  in  his  face  till  at  the 
last  word  he  flings  down  the  letter,  CTasps  his  coat-coUar  in  a  statu- 
esque attitude  and  so  remains,  with  a  look  generally  tremendous, 
throughout  the  following  soliloquy,  "  0  night,  0  blackness,  &c.  &c.") 

Excuse  the  brevity  of  this  letter.  You  are  not  used  to  more  from 
me  than  a  bare  statement  of  facts  without  comment  or  digression. 
One  fact  I  have  omitted — ^that  the  Elesmers  on  the  eve  of  departure 
have  behaved  mi^^nificentiy,  shining  forth  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  planets  of  gemus  and  fortune  in  conjunction.  Mirah  is  rich  with 
their  oriental  ^pfts. 

What  luck  It  will  be  if  you  come  back  and  present  yourself  at  the 
Abbey  while  I  am  there!    I  am  going  to  behave  with  consummate 
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discretion  and  win  golden  opinions.  But  I  shall  run  up  to  town 
now  and  then,  just  tor  a  peep  into  Gan  Eden.  You  see  now  far  I 
have  eot  in  Hebrew  lore — up  with  my  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  knew 
no  Heorew,  but  "  understoocL  that  sort  of  learning  and  what  is  writ 
about  it."  If  Mirah  commanded,  I  would  go  to  a  depth  below  the 
tri-literal  roots.  Already  it  makes  no  difference  to  me  whether  the 
points  are  there  or  not.  But  while  her  brother^s  life  lasts  I  suroect 
she  would  not  listen  to  a  lover,  even  one  whose  "  hair  is  like  a  nock 
of  goats  on  Mount  Gilead*' — and  I  flatter  myself  that  few  heads 
would  bear  that  trying  comparison  better  than  mine.  So  I  stay  with 
my  hope  among  the  orcharct-blossoms. — ^Your  devoted 

Hans  Metrigk. 

Some  months  before^  this  letter  from  Hans  would  have  divided 
Deronda's  thoughts  imtatingly :  its  romancing  about  Mirah  would 
have  had  an  unpleasant  edge,  scarcely  anointed  with  any  commisera- 
tion for  his  friend's  probable  disappointment  But  thinffs  had  altered 
since  March.  Mirsih  was  no  longer  so  critically  placea  with  regaid 
to  the  Meyricks,  and  Deronda's  own  position  had  been  undergoing 
a  change  which  had  just  been  crowned  oy  the  revelation  of  his  biith. 
The  new  opening  towards  the  future,  wough  he  would  not  trust  in 
any  definite  visions,  inevitably  shed  new  lights,  and  influenced  his 
mood  towards  past  and  present ;  hence,  what  Hans  called  his  hope 
now  seemed  to  Deronda,  not  a  mischievous  unreasonableness  which 
roused  his  indignation,  but  an  unusually  persistent  bird-dance  of  an 
extravagant  fanc^,  and  he  would  have  felt  quite  able  to  pity  any 
consequent  suffermg  of  his  Mend's,  if  he  had  believed  in  the  suffer- 
ing as  probable.  But  some  of  the  busy  thought  filling  that  long 
day,  which  passed  without  his  receiving  any  new  summons  from  his 
mother,  was  given  to  the  argument  that  H!ans  Meyrick's  nature  was 
not  one  in  which  love  could  strike  the  deep  roots  that  turn  dis* 
appointment  into  sorrow :  it  was  too  restless,  too  readily  excitable  by 
novelty,  too  ready  to  turn  itself  into  imaginative  material,  and  wear 
its  griei  as  a  fantastic  costume.  ''  Already  he  is  beginning  to  play 
at  love:  he  is  taking  the  whole  affair  as  a  comedy,"  said  Deronda  to 
himself ; "  he  knows  very  well  that  there  is  no  chiance  for  him.  Just 
like  him — never  opening  his  eyes  on  an^  possible  objection  I  coold 
have  to  receive  his  outpourings  about  Mirah.  Poor  old  Hans !  If 
we  were  under  a  fiery  hail  together  he  would  howl  like  a  Greek,  and 
if  I  did  not  howl  too  it  would  never  occur  to  him  that  I  was  as 
badly  off  as  he.  And  yet  he  is  tender-hearted  and  affectionate  in 
intention,  and  I  can't  say  that  he  is  not  active  in  imagining  what 
goes  on  in  other  people — ^but  then  he  always  imagines  it  to  fit  his 
own  inclination." 

With  this  touch  of  causticity  Deronda  got  rid  of  the  slight  heat  at 
present  raised  by  Hans's  natve  expansiveness.  The  nonsense  about 
Gwendolen,  conveying  the  fact  that  she  was  gone  yachting  with  her 
husband,  oxdy  suggest^  a  disturbing  sequel  to  uia  own  strange  jMurting 
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with  her.  Bat  thexe  was  one  sentence  in  the  letter  which  raised  a  more 
immediate,  active  anzie^.  Hans's  suspicion  of  a  hidden  sadness  in 
Miiah  was  not  in  the  direction  of  his  wishes,  and  hence,  instead  of 
distroBtinff  his  observation  here,  Deronda  b^an  to  conceive  a  cause 
for  the  sadness.  Was  it  some  event  that  had  occurred  durinff  his 
absence,  or  <mly  the  growing  fear  of  some  event  ?  Was  it  sometSing, 
perhaps  alterable,  in  the  new  position  which  had  been  made  for  her? 
Or — ^had  Mordecai,  against  his  habitual  resolve,  communicated  to  her 
those  peculiar  cheriuied  hopes  about  him,  Deronda,  and  had  her 
quickly  sensitive  nature  been  hurt  hj  the  discovery  that  her  brother's 
will  or  tenacity  of  visionaiy  conviction  had  acted  coerdvely  on  their 
friendship— been  hurt  by  the  fear  that  there  was  more  of  pityine 
self-suppression  than  of  eyaal  regard  in  Derondafs  relation  to  him  ? 
For  amjidst  all  Mirah's  quiet  renunciation,  the  evident  thirst  of  soul 
with  which  she  received  the  tribute  of  eoualitjr  implied  a  correspond* 
ing  pain  if  she  found  that  what  she  had  taxen  for  a  purely  reverential 
rmod  towards  her  brother  had  its  mixture  of  condescension. 

In  this  last  conjecture  of  Deronda's  he  was  not  wrong  as  to  the 
quality  in  Mirah's  nature  on  which  he  was  founding — the  latent  pro- 
test against  the  treatment  she  had  all  her  life  been  subject  to  until 
she  met  him.  For  that  gratitude  which  would  not  let  her  pass  by 
any  notice  of  their  acquaintance  without  insisting  on  the  depth  of 
her  debt  to  him,  took  half  its  fervour  from  the  keen  comparison 
with  what  others  had  thought  enough  to  render  to  her.  Deronda's 
affinity  in  feeling  enabled  him  to  penetrate  such  secrets.  But  he  was 
not  near  the  truth  in  admitting  the  idea  that  Mordecai  had  broken 
his  characteristic  reticence.  To  no  sotd  but  Deronda  himself  had  he 
yet  breathed  the  history  of  their  relation  to  each  other,  or  his  confi- 
aence  about  his  friend's  origin:  it  was  not  only  that  these  subjects  were 
for  him  too  sacred  to  be  spoken  of  without  weighty  reason,  but  that 
he  had  discerned  Derondas  shrinking  at  any  mention  of  his  birth ; 
and  the  severity  of  reserve  which  had  hindered  Mordecai  from 
answering  a  question  on  a  private  affair  of  the  Cohen  family  told  yet 
more  strongly  here. 

''  Ezra,  how  is  it?  **  Mirah  one  day  said  to  him — "  I  am  continually 
going  to  speak  to  Mr  Deronda  as  if  he  were  a  Jew  ? " 

He  smiled  at  her  quietly,  and  said, ''  I  suppose  it  is  because  he 
treats  us  as  if  he  were  our  brother.  But  he  loves  not  to  have  the  dif- 
ference of  birth  dwelt  upon.'' 

"  He  has  never  lived  with  his  parents,  Mr  Hans  says,"  continued 
Mirah,  to  whom  this  was  necessarily  a  question  of  mterest  about 
every  one  for  whom  she  had  a  regard. 

**  Seek  not  to  know  such  things  from  Mr  Hans,"  said  Mordecai, 
miplv,  layinc  his  hand  on  her  curls,  as  he  was  wont  ''What 
Darnel  Deronda  wishes  us  to  know  aoout  himself  is  for  him  to 
tell  us." 

And  Mirah  felt  herself  rebuked,  as  Deronda  had  done.  But  to  be 
rebuked  in  this  way  by  Mordecai  made  her  rather  proud. 
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'^  I  see  no  one  bo  great  as  my  brother,"  she  said  to  Mib  Meyiick 
one  da^  that  she  called  at  the  CheLsea  house  on  her  war  home,  and, 
according  to  her  hope, found  the  little  mother  alone,  ''it  is  difficult 
to  think  that  he  betongs  to  the  same  world  as  those  people  I  used  to 
live  amongst.  I  told  you  once  that  they  made  life  seem  like  a  mad- 
house ;  but  when  I  am  with  Ezra  he  makes  me  feel  that  Ids  life  ia 
a  great  good,  though  he  has  suffered  so  much ;  not  like  me,  who 
wanted  to  die  because  I  had  suffered  a  little,  and  onl^  for  a  little 
while.  His  soul  is  so  full,  it  is  impossible  for  mm  to  wish  for  death, 
as  I  did.  I  get  the  same  sort  of  feeling  from  him  that  I  got  yester- 
day, when  I  was  tired,  and  came  home  through  the  park  after  the 
sweet  rain  had  &llen  and  the  sunshine  lay  on  tne  grass  and  flowersL 
Everything  in  the  sky  and  under  the  sky  looked  so  pure  and  beauti- 
ful that  the  weariness  and  trouble  and  folly  seemed  only  a  small 
part  of  what  is,  and  I  became  more  patient  and  hopefuL" 

A  dove-like  note  of  melancholy  in  this  speech  caused  Mrs  Meyrick 
to  look  at  Mirah  with  new  ezammation.  After  laying  down  her  hat 
and  pushing  her  curls  flat,  with  an  air  of  fatigue,  uie  had  placed 
herself  on  a  chair  opposite  her  ixiend  in  her  habitual  attitude,  her 
feet  and  hands  just  crossed :  and  at  a  distance  she  might  have  seemed 
a  coloured  statue  of  serenity.  But  Mrs  Meyrick  cuscemed  a  new 
look  of  suppressed  suffering  in  her  face^  which  corresponded  to  the 
hint  that  to  be  patient  and  hopeful  reqmred  some  extra  influence. 

''  Is  there  any  fresh  trouble  on  your  mind,  my  dear  ? ''  said  Mrs 
Meyrick,  giving  up  her  needlework  as  a  sign  of  concentrated 
attention. 

Mirah  hesitated  before  she  said,  ''  I  am  too  ready  to  n>eak  of 
troubles,  I  think.  It  seems  unkind  to  put  anything  paimnl  into 
other  people's  minds,  unless  one  were  sure  it  would  hinder  something 
worse.    And  perhaps  I  am  too  hasty  and  fearfuL** 

**  Oh,  my  dear,  mothers  are  made  to  like  pain  and  trouble  for  the 
sake  of  their  children.  Is  it  because  the  singing  lessons  are  so  few, 
and  are  likely  to  fall  off  when  the  season  comes  to  an  end  t  Sueceaa 
in  these  things  can't  come  all  at  once."  Mrs  Meyrick  did  not  believe 
tiiat  ^e  was  touching  the  real  giief ;  but  a  guess  that  could  be  cor- 
rected would  make  an  easier  duinnel  for  confidence. 

''  No,  not  that,''  said  Mirah,  shaking  her  head  ffently.  "  I  have  been 
a  little  disappointed  because  so  many  ladies  saia  they  wanted  me  to 
give  them  or  their  daughters  lessons,  and  then  I  never  heard  of  them 
again.  But  perhaps  after  the  holidays  I  shall  teach  in  some  schools. 
Asides,  you  know,  I  am  as  rich  as  a  princess  now.  I  have  not 
touched  the  hundred  pounds  that  Mrs  Elesmer  gave  me;  and  I 
should  never  be  afraid  that  Ezra  would  be  in  want  of  anything, 
because  there  is  Mr  Deronda,  and  he  said, '  It  is  the  chief  honour  of 
my  life  that  your  brother  will  share  anything  with  me.'  Oh\io ! 
Ezra  and  I  can  have  no  fears  for  each  other  about  such  things  aa  food 
and  clothing." 

<'  But  there  is  some  other  fear  on  your  mind/'  said  Mrs  Meyrick^ 
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not  without  divixiation-*-''  a  fear  of  something  that  may  diBturb  your 
peace  ?  Don't  be  forecasting  evil,  dear  child,  unless  it  is  what  you 
can  guard  against.  Anxiety  is  good  for  nothing  if  we  can't  turn  it 
into  a  defence.  But  there's  no  defence  against  aU  the  things  that 
might  be.  Have  you  any  more  reason  for  being  anxious  now  than 
you  had  a  month  ago  1 " 

**  Yes,  I  have."  said  Mirah.  *'  I  have  kept  it  from  Ezra.  I  have 
not  dared  to  tell  him.  Pray  foigive  me  that  I  can't  do  without  tell- 
ing you.  I  hav€  more  reason  for  being  anxious.  It  is  five  days  ago 
now.    I  am  quite  sure  I  saw  my  father." 

Mrs  Meyrick  shrank  into  smaller  space,  packing  her  arms  across 
her  chest  and  leaning  forward — ^to  hinder  herself  &om  pelting  that 
father  with  her  worst  epithets. 

"  The  year  has  changed  him,"  Mimh  went  on.  "  He  had  already 
been  much  altered  and  worn  in  the  time  before  I  left  hinu  You 
remember  I  said  how  he  used  sometimes  to  cry.  He  was  always 
excited  one  way  or  the  other.  I  have  told  Ezra  everything  that  I 
told  you,  and  he  Ba3rs  that  my  father  had  taken  to  gambling,  which 
makes  people  easily  distressed,  and  then  again  exalted.  And  now — 
it  was  only  a  moment  that  I  saw  him — Y&  &ce  was  more  hagcard, 
and  hifl  clothes  were  shabby.  He  was  with  a  much  worse-lo(3dng 
man,  who  carried  something,  and  they  were  hurrying  along  after  an 
omnibus." 

**  Well,  child,  he  did  not  see  you,  I  hope  ? " 

'*  No.  I  had  Just  come  from  Mrs  Kajrmond's,  and  I  was  waiting  to 
cross  near  the  Marble  Arch.  Soon  he  was  on  the  omnibus  and  gone 
out  of  sight.  It  was  a  dreadful  moment  Mv  old  life  seem^  to 
have  come  back  again,  and  it  was  worse  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 
Ajid  I  could  not  help  feeling  it  a  new  deliverance  that  he  was  gone 
out  of  sight  without  knowing  that  I  was  there.  And  yet  it  hurt  me 
that  I  was  feeling  so — ^it  seemed  hateful  in  me — almost  like  words  I 
onoe  had  to  speak  in  a  play,  that '  I  had  warmed  my  hands  in  the 
blood  of  my  kmdred.'  for  where  might  my  father  be  going  ?  What 
may  become  of  him  ?  .^d  his  having  a  oaughter  who  would  own 
him  in  spite  of  all,  might  have  hindered  the  worst  Is  there  any 
pain  like  seeing  what  ought  to  be  the  best  things  in  life  turned  into 
the  worst  ?  Ail  those  opposite  feelings  were  meeting  and  pressing 
against  each  other,  and  took  up  all  my  strength.  No  one  could  act 
that  Ajcting  is  slow  and  poor  to  what  we  go  through  within.  I 
don't  know  now  I  called  a  cab.  I  only  remember  that  I  was  in  it 
when  I  began  to  think, '  I  cannot  tell  £zra;  he  must  not  know.'" 

''You  are  afraid  of  grieving  him?"  Mrs  Meyrick  asked,  when 
Mirah  had  paused  a  little. 

''  Y^ — ^and  there  is  something  more,"  said  Mirah,  hesitatingly,  as 
if  she  were  examining  her  feeling  bdbre  she  would  venture  to  speak 
of  it  **!  want  to  tdl  you ;  I  could  not  tell  any  one  else.  I  could 
not  have  told  my  own  mother ;  I  should  have  closed  it  up  before 
her.    I  feel  ahame  for  my  lather,  and  it  is  perhaps  strange^but  the 
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shame  is  mater  before  Ezra  than  before  any  one  dae  m  the  world. 
He  desired  me  to  tell  him  all  about  my  life,  and  I  obejred  him.  Bat 
it  is  always  like  a  smart  to  me  to  know  that  those  thmss  about  my 
father  are  in  Ezra's  mind.  And-»can  you  believe  it  i — ^when  the 
thought  haunts  me  how  it  would  be  if  my  fiather  were  to  come  and 
show  himself  before  us  both^  what  seems  as  if  it  would  scorch  me 
most  is  seeing  my  fisither  shrmking  before  Ezra.  That  is  tiie  trath. 
I  don't  know  whether  it  is  a  right  feelins.  But  I  can't  help  thinking 
that  I  would  rather  tiy  to  maintain  my  father  in  secret,  and  bear  a 

Ct  deal  in  that  way,  if  I  could  hmder  him  from  meeting  my 
her." 

^  You  must  not  encourage  that  feeling,  Mirah,"  said  Mrs  Meyrick, 
hastily.  ''It  would  be  very  dangerous;  it  would  be  wrong.  You 
must  not  have  concealments  of  that  sort." 

**  But  ought  I  now  to  tell  Ezra  that  I  have  seen  my  father) "  said 
Mirah,  vrith  deprecation  in  her  tone. 

''  No,"  Mis  Meyrick  answered,  dubitatively.  ''  I  don't  know  that 
it  is  necessary  to  do  that  Your  father  may  go  away  with  the  birds. 
It  is  not  clear  that  he  came  after  you ;  you  may  never  see  him  again. 
And  then  your  brother  will  have  oeen  spared  a  useless  anxiety.  But 
promise  me  that  if  your  father  sees  you---gets  hold  of  you  in  any  wmy 
again — ^you  will  let  us  all  know.  Fromise  me  that  solemnly^  liixah. 
I  have  a  right  to  ask  it." 

Mirah  reflected  a  little,  then  leaned  forward  to  put  her  hands  in 
Mrs  Meyrick's,  and  said,  "  Since  you  ask  it,  I  do  promise.  I  will 
bear  this  feeling  of  shame.  I  have  been  so  long  used  to  think  that 
I  must  bear  that  sort  of  inward  pain.  But  the  shame  for  my  fiither 
bums  me  more  when  I  think  of  nis  meeting  Ezra."  She  was  silent  a 
moment  or  two,  and  then  said,  in  a  new  tone  of  yearning  compassion, 
''  And  we  are  his  children — and  he  was  once  3roun^  like  us — and  my 
mother  loved  him.  Oh !  I  cannot  help  seeing  it  all  dose,  and  it 
hurts  me  like  a  cruelty." 

Mirah  shed  no  tears:  the  discipline  of  her  whole  life  had  been 
against  indulgence  in  such  manifestation,  which  soon  fiJls  under  the 
control  of  strong  motives ;  but  it  seemed  that  the  more  intense  ex- 

Eression  of  sorrow  had  entered  into  her  voice.  Mrs  Meyrick,  with  all 
er  quickness  and  loving  insight,  did  not  quite  understand  that  filial 
feeling  in  Mirah  which  nad  active  roots  deep  below  her  indienation 
for  the  worst  offences.  She  could  conceive  that  a  mother  would  have 
a  clinging  pity  and  shame  for  a  reprobate  son,  but  she  was  oat  of 
patience  with  what  she  held  an  exa^rated  susceptibility  on  behalf 
of  this  father,  whose  reappearance  inclined  her  to  wish  him  imder 
the  care  of  a  turnkey.  Mirah's  promise,  however,  was  some  security 
against  her  weakness. 

That  incident  was  the  only  reason  that  Mirah  herself  ooula  have 
stated  for  the  hidden  sadness  which  Hans  had  divined.  Of  one  ele- 
ment in  her  changed  mood  she  could  have  given  no  definite  aoeount : 
it  was  something  as  dim  as  the  sense  of  approaching  weather-changey 
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and  had  extremely  slight  exteznaljpioinptingSy  such  as  we  are  often 
ashamed  to  find  aU  we  can  allege  in  support  of  the  busy  constmo- 
tions  that  go  on  within  va,  not  only  without  effort  but  even  against 
it,  under  the  influence  of  any  blind,  emotional  stininff.  Perhaps  the 
first  leayen  of  uneasiness  was  laid  by  Gwendolen's  benayiour  on  that 
visit  which  was  entirely  superfluous  as  a  means  of  encaging  Mirah 
to  sing,  and  could  haye  no  other  motive  than  the  excited  and  strange 
questioning  about  Deronda.  Mirah  had  instinctively  kept  the  visit 
a  secret,  but  the  active  remembrance  of  it  had  raised  a  new  suscep- 
tibility in  her,  and  made  her  alive  as  she  had  never  been  before  to 
the  relations  Deronda  must  have  with  that  society  which  she  her- 
self was  getting  frequent  glimpses  of  without  belonging  to  it  Her 
peculiar  life  and  education  had  produced  in  her  an  extraordinary 
mixture  of  unworldliness,  with  knowledge  of  the  world's  evil,  and 
even  this  knowledge  was  a  strange  blending  of  direct  observation 
with  Uie  effects  of  reading  and  theatrical  study.  Her  memory  was 
furnished  with  abundant  passionate  situation  and  intrigue,  which 
she  never  made  emotionally  her  own,  but  felt  a  repelled  aloofness 
from,  as  she  had  done  from  the  actual  life  around  her.  Some  of  that 
imaginative  knowled^  began  now  to  weave  itself  around  Mrs  Grand- 
court  ;  and  though  Mirah  would  admit  no  position  likely  to  affect  her 
reverence  for  Deronda,  she  could  not  avoid  a  new  painfidly  vivid 
association  of  his  general  life  with  a  world  away  from  her  own,  where 
there  mi^ht  be  some  involvement  of  his  feeling  and  action  with  a 
woman  hke  Gwendolen,  who  was  increasingly  repugnant  to  her — 
increasingly,  even  after  she  had  ceased  to  see  her ;  for  liking  and 
disliking  can  grow  in  meditation  as  fast  as  in  the  more  immediate 
kind  of  presence.  Any  disquietude  consciously  due  to  the  idea  that 
Deroxidi^s  deepest  care  might  be  for  something  remote  not  only  from 
hers^  but  even  from  his  mendship  for  her  brother,  she  would  have 
checked  with  rebuking  questions : — What  was  she  out  one  who  had 
shared  his  generous  kindness  with  lAany  others?  and  his  attachment 
to  her  brother,  was  it  not  begun  late  to  be  soon  ended  1  Other  ties 
had  come  before,  and  others  would  remain  after  this  had  been  cut  by 
swift-coming  death.  But  her  imeasiness  had  not  reached  that  point 
of  self-recognition  in  which  she  would  have  been  ashamed  of  it  as  an 
indirect,  presumptuous  claim  on  Deronda's  feeling.  That  she  or  any 
one  else  should  think  of  him  as  her  possible  lover  was  a  conception 
which  had  never  entered  her  mind ;  mdeed  it  was  eouall^  out  of  the 
question  with  Mrs  Meyrick  and  the  girls,  who  with  Mirah  herself 
regarded  lus  intervention  in  her  life  as  something  exceptional,  and 
were  so  impressed  bv  his  mission  as  her  deliverer  and  guardian  that 
they  would  haye  held  it  an  offence  to  hint  at  lus  holdmg  any  other 
relation  towards  her:  a  point  of  view  which  Hans  also  had  readily 
adopted.  It  is  a  little  hard  upon  some  men  that  they  appear  to  sink 
for  us  in  becoming  lovers.  jBut  precisely  to  this  innocence  of  the 
Meyricks  was  owing  the  disturbance  of  Mirah's  unconsciousness. 
The  first  occasion  could  hardly  have  been  more  trivial,  but  it  pre* 
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pared  her  emotiTe  nature  for  a  deeper  effect  from  what  happened 
affcerwaids. 

It  was  when  Anna  Qaacoigne,  visiting  the  Meyricks,  was  led  to 
speak  of  her  cousinship  with  Qwendolen.  The  visit  had  heen  amuiged 
tnat  Anna  misht  see  Mirah ;  the  three  girls  were  at  home  with  their 
mother,  and  there  was  naturally  a  flux  of  talk  among  six  feminine 
creatures,  free  from  the  presence  of  a  distorting  male  standard.  Anna 
Qascoigne  felt  herself  much  at  home  with  uie  Meyrick  girli,  who 
knew  what  it  was  to  have  a  brother,  and  to  be  generally  regarded  as 
of  minor  importance  in  the  world ;  and  she  hiui  told  Kex  that  she 
thought  the  University  very  nice,  because  brothers  made  friends 
there  whose  families  were  not  rich  and  srand,  and  yet  (like  the 
University)  were  verv  nice.  The  Meyricks  seemed  to  her  almost 
alarmingly  clever,  and  she  consulted  them  much  on  the  best  mode 
of  teaching  Lotta,  confiding  to  them  that  she  herself  was  tiie  least 
clever  of  her  family.  Miiah  had  lately  come  in,  and  there  was  a 
complete  bouquet  of  young  faces  round  the  tea-table — ^Hafis,  seated 
a  little  aloft  with  large  eves  on  the  alert,  regarding  the  whole  scene 
as  an  apparatus  for  supplying  his  allowance  of  milk. 

''  Thmk  of  our  surprise,  Mirah,"  said  Kate.  ^'  We  were  speaking 
of  Mr  Deronda  and  tne  Mallingers,  and  it  turns  out  that  Miss  Gk»- 
coigne  knows  them.** 

''  I  only  know  about  them,**  said  Anna,  a  little  flushed  with  excite- 
ment, wliat  she  had  heard  and  now  saw  of  the  lovely  Jewess  beings 
an  almost  startling  novelty  to  her.  ''  I  have  not  even  seen  them.  But 
some  months  ago,  my  cousin  married  Sir  Hugo  Mallingei's  nephew, 
Mr  Orandcourt,  who  lived  in  Sir  Hugo's  place  at  Diplow,  near  a&" 

"  There  ! "  exclaimed  Mab,  clasping  her  nands.  "  something  must 
come  of  that  Mrs  Orandcourt,  the  Vandvke  duchess,  is  your  cousin  f  ** 

''  Oh  yes ;  I  was  her  bridesmaid,"  said  Anna.  **  Her  mamma  and 
mine  are  sisters.  My  aunt  was  much  richer  before  last  year,  but 
then  she  and  mamma  lost  all  their  fortune.  Papa  is  a  clergyman, 
you  know,  bo  it  makes  very  little  difference  to  us,  except  that  we  keep 
no  carriage,  and  have  no  dinner-parties — and  I  like  it  better.  But 
it  was  very  sad  for  poor  Aunt  Davilow,  for  she  could  not  live 
with  us,  because  she  has  four  daughters  besides  Qwendolen ;  but 
then,  when  she  married  Mr  Orandcourt,  it  did  not  signify  so  much, 
because  of  his  being  so  rich." 

"  Oh,  this  finding  out  relationships  is  delightful ! "  said  Mab.  "  It 
is  like  a  Chinese  puzxle  that  one  nas  to  ht  together.  I  feel  aare 
something  wonderiul  may  be  made  of  it,  but  I  can't  tell  what." 

"  Dear  me,  Mab ! "  said  Amv,  ^  relationships  must  branch  out. 
The  only  difference  is,  that  we  happen  to  know  some  of  the  people 
concerned.    Such  things  are  goin^  on  every  day."  ^ 

''  And  prav,  Amv,  why  do  you  insist  on  the  number  nine  beinff  so 
wonderful?"  said  Mab.  ''I  am  sure  that  is  happening  every  aay. 
Never  mind,  Miss  Oascoigne ;  please  co  on.  And  Mr  Deronda  ~ 
have  you  never  seen  Mr  Deronda  t    You  mtut  bring  him  in." 
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**  N09 1  have  not  seen  him,*  said  Anna ;  ''  but  he  was  at  Diplow 
before  m7  cousin  was  married,  and  I  have  heard  my  aunt  8|>eaking  of 
him  to  papa.  She  said  what  you  have  been  saying  about  him— only 
not  so  much :  I  mean,  about  Mr  Deronda  livinff  with  Sir  Hueo  Mal- 
linger,  and  being  so  nice,  she  thought.  We  talk  a  great  deal  about 
every  one  who  comes  near  Pennicote,  because  it  is  so  seldom  there  is 
any  one  new.  But  I  remember,  when  I  asked  Gwendolen  what  she 
thought  of  Mr  Deronda,  she  s&id, '  Don't  mention  it,  Anna  ;  but  I 
think  his  hair  is  dark.'  That  was  her  droll  wav  of  answering ;  she 
was  always  so  lively.  It  is  really  rather  wonderful  that  I  should 
come  to  hear  so  much  about  him,  bXL  through  Mr  Hans  knowing 
Bex,  and  then  my  having  the  pleasure  of  knowing  you/'  Anna  ended, 
looking  at  Mrs  Meyrick,  with  a  shy  grace. 

**  The  pleasure  is  on  our  side  too ;  but  the  wonder  would  have  been, 
if  you  had  come  to  this  house  without  hearing  of  Mr  Deronda — 
wouldn't  it,  Mirah  ?  "  said  Mrs  Meyrick. 

Mirah  smiled  acquiescently,  but  had  nothing  to  say.  A  confused 
discontent  took  possession  of  her  at  the  minglmg  of  names  and  im- 
ages to  which  she  had  been  listening. 

^  My  son  calls  Mrs  Qrandcourt  Uie  Vandyke  duchess,"  continued 
Mrs  Meyrick,  turning  again  to  Anna ;  ^  he  thinks  her  so  striking  and 
picturesaue." 

"  Yes,^  said  Anna.  *'  Gwendolen  was  always  so  beautiful — people 
fell  dreadfully  in  love  witii  her.  I  thought  it  a  pity,  because  it  made 
them  unhappy." 

"  And  how  do  you  like  Mr  Grandcourt,  the  happy  lover  ? "  said 
Mrs  Meyrick,  who,  in  her  way,  was  as  much  interested  as  Mab  in  the 
hints  she  had  been  hearing  of  vicissitude  in  the  life  of  a  widow  with 
dauffhters. 

*' rapa  approved  of  Gwendolen's  accepting  him,  and  my  aunt  say^f 
he  is  very  generous,"  said  Anna,  besinmng  with  a  virtuous  intention 
of  repressing  her  own  sentiments  ;  but  then,  unable  to  resist  a  rare 
occasion  for  speaking  them  freely,  she  went  on — "  else  1  should  have 
thought  he  was  not  very  nice— rather  proud,  and  not  at  all  lively^ 
like  Gwendolen.  I  should  have  thought  some  one  younger  and  more 
lively  would  have  suited  her  better.  But,  perhaps,  hSaving  a  brother 
who  seems  to  us  better  than  any  one  makes  us  thmk  worse  of  others." 

^  Wait  till  you  see  Mr  Deronda,"  said  Mab,  nodding  significantly. 
^  Nobody's  brother  will  do  after  mm." 

^  Our  brothers  mud  do  for  people's  husbands,"  said  Kate,  curtly, 
**  beeanse  they  will  not  get  Mr  beranda.  No  woman  will  do  for  hini 
to  many." 

**  No  "woman  ought  to  want  him  to  marry  him,"  said  Mab,  with 
indignatioiL  *^I  never  should.  Fan<^  findingout  that  he  had  a 
tailor^s  biU,  and  used  boot-hooks,  like  Hans.  Who  ever  thought  of 
his  marry i^t" 

*^  I  have,"^Baid  Kate,  **  When  I  drew  a  wedding  for  a  frontispiece 
to  *  Hearts  and  Diamonds,'  I  made  a  sort  of  likeness  of  him  for  the 
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bridegroom,  and  I  went  about  looking  for  a  firand  woman  who  would 
do  for  his  coontessy  but  I  saw  none  tnat  womd  not  be  poor  Greatoiea 
by  the  aide  of  him." 

«You  should  have  seen  this  Mrs  Qrandcourt  then,"  said  Mrs 
Meyrick.  '*  Hans  says  that  she  and  Mr  Deronda  set  each  other  off 
when  they  are  side  by  side.  She  is  tall  and  fair.  But  you  know 
her,  Mirah — ^you  can  always  say  something  descriptiye.  What  do 
you  think  of  Mrs  Qrandcourt?' 

^'  I  think  she  is  like  the  Princeu  of  EboH  in  Don  CarlM^  said 
Mirah,  with  a  quick  intensity.  She  was  pursuing  an  association  in 
her  own  mind  not  intelligible  to  her  hearers — an.  association  with  a 
certain  actress  as  well  as  tne  nart  she  represented." 

''  Your  comparison  is  a  riddle  for  me,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs  Meyrick, 
smiling. 

''You  said  that  Mrs  Qrandcourt  was  tall  and  ia^^  contuined 
Mirah,  slightly  paler.    "  That  is  quite  true.'' 

Mrs  Meyrick'g  quick  eye  and  ear  detected  something  unusual,  but 
immediately  explained  it  to  herself.  Fine  ladies  had  often' wounded 
Mirah  by  caprices  of  manner  and  intention. 

''  Mrs  Qrandcourt  had  thought  of  haying  lessons  from  Mirah,"  she 
said,  turning  to  Anna.  ''But  many  haye  talked  of  haying  lessons, 
and  then  have  found  no  time.  Faishionable  ladies  have  too  much 
work  to  do." 

And  the  chat  went  on  without  further  insiatance  on  the  Prityc&a  of 
Eholu  That  comparison  escaped  Mirah's  lips  under  Uie  uigency  of 
a  pang  unlike  anything  she  had  felt  before.  The  conversation  from 
the  beginning  had  revived  unpleasant  impressions,  and  Mrs  Meyiick's 
suggestion  of  Qwendolen's  figure  by  the  side  of  Deronda's  had  the 
stinging  effect  of  a  voice  outside  her,  confirming  her  secret  conviction 
that  this  tall  and  fair  woman  had  some  hold  on  his  lot  For  a 
long  while  afterwards  she  felt  as  if  she  had  had  a  jarring  shock 
through  her  frame. 

In  the  evening,  putting  her  cheek  against  her  brother's  shoulder 
as  she  was  sitting  by  him,  while  he  sat  propped  up  in  bed  under  a 
new  difficulty  of  breathing,  she  said — 

"  Ezra,  does  it  ever  hurt  your  love  for  Mr  Deronda  that  so  much 
of  his  life  was  all  hidden  away  firom  you, — ^that  he  is  amongst  persona 
and  cares  about  persons  who  are  all  so  unlike  us — ^I  mean,  unlike 
youl" 

"  No,  assuredly  no,"  said  MordecaL  "  Rather,  it  is  a  precious 
thought  to  me  that  he  has  a  preparation  which  I  lacked,  and  is  an 
accomplished  Egyptian."  Then,  recollecting  that  his  words  had  a 
reference  which  his  sister  must  not  ^et  understand,  he  added,  "  I 
have  the  more  to  give  him,  since  his  treasure  differs  from  mine. 
That  is  a  blessedness  in  friendship." 

Mirah  mused  a  little. 

"  Still,"  she  said,  *'  it  would  be  a  trial  to  }roUr  love  for  him  if  that 
other  part  of  his  life  were  like  a  crowd  in  which  he  had  got  entangled. 
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so  tbat  he  was  canied  away  from  you — I  mean  in  his  thoughts,  and 
not  merely  carried  out  of  sight  as  he  is  now — and  not  merely  for  a 
little  while,  but  continually.  How  should  vou  bear  that?  Our 
lelinon  commanda  us  to  bear.    But  how  should  you  bear  it  ? " 

^Not  well,  my  sister — ^not  well;  but  it  will  never  happen,"  said 
Mordecai,  lookii^  at  her  with  a  tender  smile.  He  thought  that  her 
heart  needed  comfort  on  his  account 

Mirah  said  no  more.  She  mused  over  the  difference  between  her 
own  state  of  mind  and  her  brother's,  and  felt  her  comparative  petti- 
ness. Why  could  she  not  be  completely  satisfied  with  what  satisfied 
his  laiger  judgment  ?  She  gave  herself  no  fuller  reason  than  a  pain- 
ful sense  of  unfitness — ^in  what?  Aiiy  possibilities  to  which  she 
could  give  no  outline,  but  to  which  one  name  and  one  figuro  gave 
the  wandering  neislBtency  of  a  blot  in  her  vision.  Here  lay  the 
vaguer  source  of  the  hidden  sadness  rendered  noticeable  to  Hans  by 
some  diminution  of  that  sweet  ease,  that  ready  joyousness  of  response 
in  her  speech  and  smile,  which  had  come  witn  the  new  sense  of 
fr6edom  and  safety,  and  had  made  her  presence  like  the  freshly- 
opened  daisies  and  clear  bird-notes  after  the  rain.  She  herself  re- 
garded her  uneasiness  as  a  sort  of  ingratitude  and  dulness  of  sensi- 
bility towards  the  great  things  that  had  been  given  her  in  her  new 
life ;  and  whenever  she  threw  more  energy  than  usual  into  her  sing- 
ing, it  was  the  enercy  of  indignation  agamst  the  shallowness  of  her 
own  content  In  uiat  mood  she  once  said,  "  Shall  I  tell  you  what 
is  the  difference  between  you  and  me,  Ezra  ?  Tou  are  a  spring  in 
the  drought,  and  I  am  an  acorn-cup ;  the  waters  of  heaven  fill  me, 
but  the  least  little  shake  leaves  me  empty." 

**  Why,  what  has  shaken  thee  ? "  said  Mordecai.  He  fell  into  this 
antique  form  of  speech  habitually  in  talking  to  his  sister  and  to  the 
Cohen  children. 

**  Thoughts,"  said  Mirah ;  '<  thoughts  that  come  like  the  breeze  and 
shake  me — bad  people,  wrong  things,  misery — ^and  how  they  might 
touch  our  life." 

''We  must  take  our  portion,  Mirah.  It  is  there.  On  whose 
shoulder  would  we  lay  it,  that  we  might  be  free  ? " 

The  one  voluntary  sign  that  she  made  of  her  inward  care  was  tliis 
distant  allusion. 
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CHAPTER   Lin. 


' '  My  deiolation  doM  begin  to  make 
A  better  life." 

— 3hak«p«ar«  :  Antony  cmd  CUopatm, 


Before  Deronda  was  smnmoned  to  a  second  interview  with  laM 
mother,  a  dar  had  passed  in  which  she  had  only  sent  him  a  message 
to  say  that  she  was  not  yet  well  enough  to  receive  him  again;  but 
on  the  ihxtd  morning  he  had  a  note  saying,  **  I  leave  to-day.  Comd 
and  see  me  at  once." 

He  was  shown  into  the  same  room  as  before;  but  it  was  much 
darkened  with  blinds  and  curtains.  The  Princess  was  not  there,  but 
she  presentlv  entered,  dressed  in  a  loose  wrap  of  some  soft  silk,  ia 
colour  a  dusky  orange,  her  head  again  with  black  lace  floating  about 
it,  her  arms  showing  themselves  bare  from  imder  her  wide  sleeves. 
Her  face  seemed  even  more  impressive  in  the  sombre  light,  the  eyes 
larger,  the  lines  more  vigorous.  You  might  have  imagined  her  a 
sorceress  who  would  stretch  forth  her  wonderful  hand  and  arm  to 
mix  youth-potions  for  others,  but  scorned  to  mix  them  for  herself, 
having  had  enough  of  youth. 

She  put  her  arms  on  her  son's  shoulders  at  once,  and  kissed  him 
on  both  cheeks,  then  seated  herself  amone  her  cushions  with  an  air 
of  assured  firmness  and  dignity  unlike  her  fitfulness  in  their  first 
interview,  and  told  Deronda  to  sit  down  by  her.  He  obeyed,  saying, 
'*  You  are  quite  relieved  now,  I  trust  1" 

''  Yes,  I  am  at  ease  a^ain.  Is  there  anything  more  that  you  would 
like  to  ask  me  V*  she  said,  with  the  manner  of  a  queen  rather  than  of 
a  mother. 

*'  Can  I  find  the  house  in  Genoa  where  you  used  to  live  with  my 
grandfEither  ? "  said  Deronda.  ^ 

^  No,''  she  answered,  with  a  deprecating  movement  of  her  arm, 
"  it  is  pulled  down — ^not  to  be  found.  But  about  our  family,  and 
where  my  father  lived  at  various  times — ^you  will  find  all  that  amone 
the  papers  in  the  chest,  better  than  I  can  tell  you.  My  fat^ner,  I  tola 
you,  was  a  physician.  M^  mother  was  a  Morteira.  I  u6ed  to  hear 
aU  those  things  without  listening.  You  will  find  them  all.  I  was 
bom  amongst  them  without  my  will.  I  banished  them  as  soon  as 
I  could." 

Deronda  tried  to  hide  his  pained  feeling,  and  said,  ^  Anything  else 
that  I  should  desire  to  know  from  you  could  only  be  what  it  is  some 
satisfiBtction  to  vour  own  feeling  to  tell  me." 

"  I  think  I  have  told  you  everything  that  could  be  demanded  of 
me,"  said  the  Princess,  looking  coldly  meditative.  It  seemed  as  if 
she  had  exhausted  her  emotion  in  their  former  interview.  The  fact 
was^  she  had  said  to  herself,  "  I  have  done  it  alL    I  have  confessed 
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alL    I  will  not  go  throngh  it  again.    I  wiU  save  myself  from  agita- 
tion."   And  she  was  acting  out  that  theme. 

But  to  Deronda's  natoze  the  moment  was  cruel :  it  made  the  filial 
yearning  of  his  life  a  disanpointed  pilgrimage  to  a  shrine  whete  there 
were  no  lon^r  the  symools  of  sacredness.  It  seemed  that  all  the 
woman  lackmg  in  her  was  present  in  him  as  he  said,  with  some 
tremor  in  lus  voice — 

'*  Then  are  we  to  part,  and  I  never  be  anything  to  you  ? " 

'*  It  is  better  so,"  said  the  Princess,  in  a  softer,  mellower  voice. 
"There  could  be  nothing  but  hard  duty  for  you,  even  if  it  were  pos- 
sible for  you  to  take  the  place  of  my  son.  You  would  not  love  me. 
Don't  deny  it,"  she  said,  abruptlv,  putting  up  her  hand.  '*  I  know 
what  is  the  truth.  You  don't  like  what  I  did.  You  are  angry  with 
me.  You  think  I  robbed  you  of  something.  You  are  on  your 
^randfather^s  side,  and  you  will  always  have  a  condemnation  of  me 
m  your  heart" 

Deronda  felt  himself  under  a  ban  of  silence.  He  rose  from  his 
seat  by  her,  preferring  to  stand,  if  he  had  to  obey  that  imperious 
prohibition  of  any  tenderness.  But  his  mother  now  lookea  up  at 
him  with  a  new  admiration  in  her  glance,  saying — 

**  You  are  wrong  to  be  angiy  with  me.  You  are  the  better  for 
what  I  did.*  After  pausing  a  little,  she  added,  abruptly,  <*  And  now 
tell  me  what  you  shall  do." 

''Do  you  mean  now,  immediately,*'  said  Deronda;  "or  as  to  the' 
course  of  my  future  life  ? " 

"  I  mean  in  the  future.  What  difference  will  it  make  to  you  that^ 
1  have  told  you  about  your  birth  ? " 

"  A  veiy  great  difference,"  said  Deronda,  emphatically.  "  I  can 
hardly  think  of  anything  that  would  make  a  greater  difference." 

**  What  shall  you  do,  then  1"  said  the  Princess,  with  more  sharp- 
ness, "  Make  yourself  just  like  your  grandfather— be  what  he  wished 
you — turn  yourself  into  a  Jew  like  him  V 

**  That  is  impossible.  The  effect  of  m^  education  can  never  be 
done  away  with.  The  Christian  sympathies  in  which  my  mind  was 
reared  can  never  die  out  of  me,"  said  Deronda,  with  increasing 
tenacity  of  tone.  "  But  I  consider  it  my  duty — it  is  the  impulse  of 
my  feeling — ^to  identify  myself,  as  far  as  possible,  with  my  hereditary 
people,  and  if  I  can  see  any  work  to  be  done  for  them  that  I  can  give 
my  soul  and  hand  to,  I  shall  choose  to  do  it." 

His  mother  had  her  eyes  fixed  on  him  with  a  wondering  specula- 
tion, examining  his  face  as  if  she  thought  that  by  close  attention  she 
could  read  a  difficult  language  there.  He  bore  her  gaze  very  firmly, 
sustained  by  a  resolute  opposition,  which  was  the  expression  of  ms 
fullest  self.  She  bent  towards  him  a  little,  and  said,  with  a  decisive 
emphasis — 

"  Yon  are  in  love  with  a  Jewess." 

Deronda  coloured  and  said,  "  My  reasons  would  be  independent  of 
any  such  fact." 

2i 
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'<  I  know  better.  I  have  seen  what  men  axe,"  ^d  the  Princess, 
peremptorily.  '*  Tell  me  the  troth.  She  is  a  Jeweee  who  will  not 
accept  any  one  but  a  Jew.  There  are  a  few  Bnch,"  ahe  added,  with  a 
toucn  of  scorn. 

Deronda  had  that  objection  to  answer  which  we  all  have  known  in 
speakinc  to  those  who  are  too  certain  of  their  own  fixed  interpeta- 
tions  to  oe  enlightened  by  anything  we  may  say.  Bat  besides  this,  the 
point  immediately  in  question  was  one  on  which  he  felt  a  repugnance 
either  to  deny  or  afl&rm.    He  remained  silent,  and  she  presently  said— 

^  You  love  her  as  your  father  loved  me,  and  she  oraws  you  after 
her  as  I  drew  him." 

Those  words  touched  DerondaTs  filial  imagination,  and  some  tendei^ 
ness  in  his  glance  was  taken  by  his  mother  as  an  assent.  She  went 
on  with  rismg  passion.  "  But  I  was  leading  him  the  other  way. 
And  now  your  ^grandfather  is  getting  his  revenge." 

<<  Mother,"  said  Deronda,  remonstrantly,  '*  don't  let  us  think  of  it 
in  that  way.  I  will  admit  that  there  may  come  some  benefit  from 
the  education  you  chose  for  me.  I  prefer  cherishing  the  benefit  with 
gratitude,  to  dwelling  with  resentment  on  the  injury.  I  think  it 
would  have  been  right  that  I  should  have  been  brought  up  with  the 
consciousness  that  I  was  a  Jew,  but  it  must  always  have  been  a  good 
to  me  to  have  as  wide  an  instruction  and  sympathy  as  possible.  And 
now,  you  have  restored  me  my  inheritance — events  have  brought 
a  fuller  restitution  than  you  could  have  made — ^you  have  been  saved 
&om  robbing  my  people  of  my  service  and  me  of  my  duty :  can  you 
not  bring  your  whole  soul  to  consent  to  this?" 

Deronda  paused  in  his  pleading:  his  mother  looked  at  him  listen- 
ingly,  as  if  tne  cadence  of  his  voice  were  taking  her  ear,  yet  she  shook 
her  head  slowly.    He  began  again  even  more  urgently. 

"  You  have  told  me  that  you  sought  what  yon  held  the  best  for 
me :  open  your  heart  to  relenting  ana  love  towards  my  grand£a^er, 
who  sought  what  he  held  the  best  for  you." 

''  Not  for  me,  no,"  she  said,  shaking  her  head  with  more  absolute 
denial,  and  folding  her  arms  tightly.  ''  I  tell  you,  he  never  thought 
of  his  daughter  except  as  an  instrument.  Because  I  had  wants  out- 
side his  purpose,  I  was  to  be  put  in  a  frame  and  tortured.  If  that  is 
the  right  law  for  the  world,  I  will  not  say  that  I  love  it  If  mv  acts 
were  wrong — if  it  is  God  who  is  exacting  from  me  that  I  should 
deliver  up  what  I  withheld — who  is  punishmg  me  because  I  deceived 
my  £ather  and  did  not  warn  him  that  I  should  contradict  his  trust — 
well,  I  have  told  everything.  I  have  done  what  I  could.  And  fow 
soul  consents.  That  is  enough.  I  have  after  all  been  the  instrument 
my  father  wanted. — 'I  desire  a  grandson  who  shall  have  a  true 
Jewish  heart  Every  Jew  should  rear  his  family  as  if  he  hoped  that 
a  Deliverer  might  spring  fr^m  it' " 

In  uttering  these  last  sentences  the  Princess  narrowed  her  eves, 
waved  her  head  up  and  down,  and  spoke  slowly  with  a  new  kind  of 
chest-voice^  as  if  she  were  quoting  unwillingly. 
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**  Were  those  my  grandfather's  words?"  said  Deronda. 

''  Tea,  yes ;  and  you  will  find  them  written.  I  wanted  to  thwart 
him,"  said  the  Princess,  with  a  sudden  outburst  of  tiie  passion  she 
had  shown  in  the  former  interview.  Then  she  added  more  slowly, 
**  Tou  would  have  me  love  what  I  have  hated  from  the  time  I  was  so 
high" — ^here  she  held  her  left  hand  a  vard  from  the  floor. — "  That 
can  never  be.  But  what  does  it  matter?  His  yoke  has  been  on  me, 
whether  I  loved  it  or  not  You  are  the  grandson  he  wanted.  You 
speak  as  men  do — as  if  you  felt  yourself  wise.  What  does  it  all 
mean?" 

Her  tone  was  abrupt  and  scornful.  Deronda,  in  his  nained  feeling, 
and  under  the  solemn  urgency  of  the  moment,  had  to  seep  a  clutch- 
ing remembrance  of  their  relationship,  lest  his  words  should  become 
craeL    He  began  in  a  deep,  entreating  tone. 

'*  Mother,  don't  say  that  I  feel  myself  wise.  We  are  set  in  the 
midst  of  difficulties.  I  see  no  other  way  to  get  any  clearness  tlum 
by  being  truthful — ^not  by  keeping  back  facts  which  may — ^which 
should  carty  obligation  within  tnem — which  should  make  the  only 
guidance  towards  duty.  No  wonder  if  such  facts  come  to  reveal 
themselves  in  spite  of  concealments.  The  effects  prepared  by  gene- 
rations are  likely  to  triumph  over  a  contrivance  which  would  bend 
them  all  to  the  satisfaction  of  self.  Your  will  was  strong,  but 
my  grandfather's  trust  which  you  accepted  and  did  not  fcdfil — ^what 
yoa  call  his  yoke — is  the  expression  of  something  stronger,  with 
deeper,  fieirther-spreading  roots,  knit  into  the  foundations  of  sacred- 
nesB  for  all  men.  You  renounced  me — ^you  still  banish  me — as  a  son" 
— there  was  an  involuntary  movement  of  indignation  in  Deronda's 
voice — "  But  that  stronger  Something  has  determined  that  I  shall 
be  all  the  more  the  grandson  whom  al£K>  you  willed  to  annihilate." 

His  mother  was  watching  him  fixedly,  and  a^gain  her  face  gathered 
admiration.  After  a  moment's  silence  she  said,  in  a  low  persuasive 
tone — 

^Sit  down  again,"  and  he  obeyed,  placing  himself  beside  her. 
She  laid  her  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  went  on. 

**  You  rebuke  me.  Well— I  am  the  loser.  And  you  are  angry 
because  I  banish  you.  What  could  you  do  for  me  but  weary  your 
own  patience?  Your  mother  is  a  shattered  woman.  Mv  sense  of 
life  is  little  more  than  a  sense  of  what  was — except  when  tne  pain  is 
present.  You  reproach  me  that  I  parted  with  you.  I  had  joy 
enough  without  you  then.  Now  you  are  come  back  to  me,  and  I 
cannot  make  you  a  joy.  Have  you  the  cursing  spirit  of  the  Jew 
in  you?  Are  you  not  able  to  forgive  me?  Shall  you  be  glad  to 
think  that  I  am  punished  because  I  was  not  a  Jewish  motner  to 
you?" 

"  How  can  you  ask  me  that  ? "  said  Deronda  remonstrantly.  **  Have 
I  not  besought  you  that  I  might  now  at  least  be  a  son  to  you?  My 
grief  is  that  vou  have  declared  me  helpless  to  comfort  you.  I  would 
give  up  mucn  that  is  dear  for  the  sake  of  soothing  your  anguish." 
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''  You  shall  gire  up  nothing,"  Baid  his  mother,  with  the  hurry  of 
agitation.  ''  Tou  Bhall  be  happy.  Tou  shall  let  me  think  of  you  as 
happy.  I  shall  have  done  you  no  harm.  You  have  no  reason  to 
curse  me.  You  shall  feel  for  me  as  they  feel  for  the  dead  whom 
they  say  prayers  for — ^you  shall  long  that  I  may  be  freed  from  all 
suffering — from  all  punishment.  And  I  shall  see  you  instead  of 
always  seeing  your  grandfather.  Will  any  harm  come  to  me  because 
I  broke  his  trust  in  the  daylight  after  he  was  gone  into  darkness  ? 
I  cannot  tell  :~if  you  think  Kadduh  will  help  me — say  it,  say  it 
You  will  come  between  me  and  the  dead.  When  I  am  in  your 
mind,  you  will  look  as  you  do  now — always  as  if  you  were  a  touier 
8on,--always — as  if  I  had  been  a  tender  mother." 

She  seemed  resolved  that  her  agitation  should  not  conquer  her, 
but  he  felt  her  hand  trembling  on  his  shoulder.  Deep,  deep  com- 
passion hemmed  in  all  words.  With  a  face  of  beseeching  l^M^^^  ^^ 
arm  round  her  and  pressed  her  head  tenderly  under  lus.  Tney  sat 
so  for  some  moments.  Then  she  lifted  her  head  again  and  roee  nom 
her  seat  with  a  great  sigh,  as  if  in  that  breath  she  were  dismiiwing  a 
weight  of  thoughts.  Deronda,  standing  in  front  of  her,  felt  that 
the  parting  was  near.  But  one  of  her  swift  altemationa  had  come 
upon  his  mother. 

'*  Is  she  beautiful  ?"  she  said,  abruptly. 

*'  Who  1"  said  Deronda,  changing  colour. 

"  The  woman  you  love."  • 

It  was  not  a  moment  for  deliberate  explanation.  He  was  obliged 
to  say, «  Yes." 

«  Not  ambitious  1" 

"  No,  I  think  not" 

**  Not  one  who  must  have  a  path  of  her  own  f* 

"  I  think  her  nature  is  not  given  to  make  great  claims." 

''  She  is  not  like  that  1"  said  the  Princess,  taking  from  her  wallet 
a  miniature  with  jewels  round  it,  and  holding  it  l^fore  her  son.  It 
was  her  own  in  all  the  fire  of  youth,  and  as  Deronda  looked  at  it 
with  admiring  sadness,  she  said,  "  Had  I  not  a  rightful  claim  to  be 
something  more  than  a  mere  daughter  and  mother  ?  The  voice  and 
the  genius  matched  the  face.  Whatever  else  was  wrong,  acknowledge 
that  I  had  a  right  to  be  an  artist,  though  my  father's  will  was  against 
it    My  nature  gave  me  a  charter." 

"  I  do  acknowledge  that,"  said  Deronda,  looking  from  the  minia- 
ture to  her  &Ge,  wmch  even  in  its  worn  pallor  h^L  an  expression  of 
living  force  beyond  anything  that  the  pencil  could  show. 

"  Will  ^ou  take  the  portrait  f "  said  the  I^incess,  more  gently.  '^  If 
she  is  a  lund  woman,  teach  her  to  think  of  me  kindly." 

''  I  shall  be  grateful  for  the  portrait,"  said  Deronda, ''  but — I  onght 
to  say,  I  have  no  assurance  that  she  whom  I  love  will  have  any  love 
for  me.    I  have  kept  silence." 

"  Who  and  what  u  she  7"  said  the  mother.  The  question  seemed 
a  command. 
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**  She  was  brought  up  as  a  singer  for  the  etage,"  said  Deronda, 
with  inward  reluctance.  **  Her  father  took  her  away  early  from  her 
mother,  and  her  life  haa  been  unhappy.  She  is  very  young— only 
twenty.  Her  &ther  wished  to  bring  ner  up  in  disr^nid — even  in 
didike  of  her  Jewish  origin,  but  she  nas  clung  with  aU  her  affection 
to  the  memory  of  her  mother  and  the  fellowship  of  her  people.'' 

*^  Ah  !  like  you.  She  is  attached  to  the  Judaism  she  knows  nothing 
of,"  said  the  Wincess,  peremptorily.  ^  That  is  poetry — fit  to  last 
through  an  opera  night.  Is  she  fond  of  her  artist  s  life — is  her  sing- 
ing worth  anything  r' 

*'  Her  sin^g  is  exquisite.  But  her  voice  is  not  suited  to  the 
stage.  I  think  that  the  artistes  life  has  been  made  repugnant  to 
her." 

^Why,  she  is  made  for  you,  then.  Sir  Hugo  said  you  were 
bitterly  against  being  a  singer,  and  I  can  see  that  you  would  never 
have  let  yourself  be  merged  in  a  wife,  as  your  father  was." 

^  I  repeat,"  said  Deronda,  emphaticiEdly — *^  I  repeat  that  I  have  no 
asBurance  of  her  love  for  me,  oi  the  possibility  that  we  can  ever  be 
united.  Other  things — ^painful  issues  may  lie  before  me.  I  have 
always  felt  that  I  should  prepare  myself  to  renounce,  not  cherish 
that  prospect.  But  I  suppose  I  might  feel  so  of  happiness  in  general. 
Whether  it  may  come  or  not,  one  should  tiy  and  prepare  one's  self 
to  do  without  it" 

*^  Do  you  feel  in  that  way  ?"  said  his  mother,  laying  her  hands  on 
his  shoulders,  and  perusing  his  £eu%,  while  she  spoke  in  a  low  medi- 
tative tone,  pausing  between  her  sentences.  **  Poor  boy !  .  .  .  I 
wonder  how  it  woiud  have  been  if  I  had  kept  you  with  nie  .  .  . 
whether  you  would  have  turned  your  heart  to  the  old  things  .  .  . 
against  mine  .  .  .  and  we  should  have  quarrelled  .  .  .  your  grand- 
father would  have  been  in  you  .  .  .  and  you  would  have  hampered 
my  life  with  youryoung  growth  from  the  old  root." 

''  I  think  my  auction  might  have  lasted  through  all  our  quarrel- 
ling," said  Deronda,  saddened  more  and  more,  **  and  that  would  not 
have  hampered — surely  it  would  haVe  enriched  your  life." 

^Not  tnen,  not  then  ...  I  did  not  want  it  then  ...  I  micht 
have  been  glad  of  it  now,"  said  the  mother,  with  a  bitter  melanchdy, 
^  if  I  could  have  been  glad  of  anvthing." 

^  But  you  love  your  other  children,  and  they  love  you  ? "  said 
Deronda,  anxiously. 

**  Oh  ves,"  she  answered,  as  to  a  question  about  a  matter  of  course, 
while  she  folded  her  arms  again.  ^But,"  .  .  .  she  added  in  a 
deeper  tone,  .  .  .  ''  I  am  not  a  loving  woman.  That  is  the  truth. 
It  is  a  talent  to  love—I  lacked  it  Others  have  loved  me — and  I  have 
acted  their  love.  I  know  very  well  what  love  makes  of  men  and 
women — it  is  subjection.  It  takes  another  for  a  larger  self,  enclosing 
this  one," — she  pointed  to  her  own  bosouL  ''  I  was  never  willingly 
subject  to  any  man.    Men  have  been  subject  to  me." 

**  I^rhapa  the  man  who  was  subject  was  the  happier  of  the  two," 
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said  Deronda — ^not  with  a  smile,  but  with  a  gnev«^  Md  seiue  of  his 
mother's  privation. 

*^  Perhaps — but  I  uwu  happy — ^for  a  few  yean  I  was  happy.  If  I 
had  not  been  afraid  of  defeat  and  failure,  I  might  have  cone  on.  I 
miscalculated.  What  then?  It  is  all  over.  Another  life!  Men 
talk  of  '  another  life/  as  if  it  only  began  on  the  other  side  of  the 
grave.  I  have  long  entered  on  another  life.**  With  the  last  words 
she  raised  her  arms  till  thev  were  bare  to  the  elbow^  her  brow  was 
contracted  in  one  deep  fold^  her  eyes  were  closed,  her  voice  was 
smothered :  in  her  dusJky  flame-coloured  garment,  she  looked  like  a 
dreamed  visitant  from  some  region  of  departed  mortals. 

Deronda's  feeling  was  wrought  to  a  pitch  of  acuteness  in  which  he 
was  no  longer  quite  master  of  himself.  He  gave  an  audible  sob. 
His  mother,  opening  her  eyes,  and  letting  her  hands  again  rest  on 
his  shoulders,  said — 

"  Good-bye,  mv  son,  good-bye.  We  shall  hear  no  more  of  each 
other.    Kiss  me.*^ 

He  clasped  his  arms  round  her  neck,  and  they  kissed  each  other. 

Deronda  did  not  know  how  he  got  out  of  the  room.  He  felt  an 
older  man.  All  his  boyish  yearnings  and  anxieties  about  his  mother 
had  vanished.  He  had  gone  throng  a  tragic  experience  which  must 
for  ever  solemnise  his  life,  and  deepen  the  significance  of  the  acts  by 
which  he  bound  himself  to  others. 


CHAPTER    LIT. 

"  The  unwilling  bnin 
Feigns  often  what  it  would  not;  and  we  tnut 
Imu;ination  with  snch  phantasies 
As  the  tongue  dares  not  fiishion  into  wends ; 
Whidb  have  no  woids,  their  honor  makes  them  dim 
To  the  mind's  eye.** 

Madonna  Pia,  whose  husband,  feeling  himself  hnuied  by  her, 
took  her  to  his  castle  amid  the  swampy  flats  of  the  Maremma  and 
got  rid  of  her  there,  m^es  a  pathetic  ngure  in  Dante's  Purgatory, 
among  the  sinners  who  repented  at  the  last  and  desire  to  be  remem- 
bered compassionately  by  their  fellow-countrymen.  We  know  little 
about  &e  groimds  of  mutual  discontent  between  the  Siennese  couple, 
but  we  may  infer  with  some  confidence  that  the  husband  had  never 
been  a  very  delightful  companion,  and  that  on  the  flats  of  the 
Maremma  his  diss^reeable  manners  had  a  background  which  threw 
them  out  remarkably ;  whence  in  his  desire  to  punish  his  wife  to 
the  uttermost,  the  nature  of  things  was  so  far  against  him  that  in 
relieving  himself  of  her  he  could  not  avoid  making  the  relief  mutual. 
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And  thus,  without  any  hardnen  to  the  poor  Tuscan  lady  who  had 
her  deliveiBnce  long  ago,  one  may  feel  warranted  in  thinking  of  her 
with  a  less  sympathetic  interest  than  of  the  better  known  Gwendolen 
who,  instead  of  oeing  deUvered  from  her  errors  on  earth  and  cleansed 
from  their  effect  in  pmgatory,  is  at  the  veiy  height  of  her  entangle- 
ment in  those  fatal  meshes  which  are  woven  within  more  closely 
than  without^  and  often  make  the  inward  torture  disproportionate  to 
what  is  discernible  as  outward  cause. 

In  taking  his  wife  with  him  on  a  yachting  expedition,  Grandcourt 
had  no  intuition  to  get  rid  of  her ;  on  the  contnuy,  he  wanted  to  feel 
more  securehr  that  she  was  lus  to  do  as  he  liked  with,  and  to  make 
her  feel  it  also.  Moreover,  he  was  himself  very  fond  of  yachting: 
its  dreamy  do-nothing  absolutism,  unmolested  oy  social  demands, 
suited  his  disposition,  and  he  did  not  in  the  least  regard  it  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  dreariness  of  Uie  Maremma.  He  had  his  reasons 
for  canyinff  Gwendolen  out  of  reach,  but  they  were  not  reasons  that 
csa  seem  black  in  the  mere  statement.  He  suspected  a  ^wins 
spirit  of  opposition  in  her,  and  his  feeling  about  the  sentmiental 
indinatian  she  betrayed  for  Deronda  was  what  in  another  man  he 
would  have  called  jealousy.  In  himself  it  seemed  merely  a  resolu- 
tion to  put  an  end  to  such  foolery  as  must  have  been  goins  on  in 
that  prearranged  visit  of  Deronda's  which  he  had  divined  and  inter- 
mpted. 

And  Qrandconrt  might  iiave  pleaded  that  he  was  perfectly  justified 
in  taking  caie  that  his  wife  should  fulfil  the  obligations  she  nad  ac- 
cepted. Her  marriage  was  a  contract  where  all  the  ostensible  advan- 
tages were  on  her  sioe,  and  it  was  only  one  of  those  advantages  that 
her  husband  should  use  his  power  to  hinder  her  from  any  injurious 
self-committal  or  unsuitable  behaviour.  He  knew  quite  well  that 
she  had  not  married  him — ^had  not  overcome  her  repugnance  to 
certain  facts — out  of  love  to  him  personally ;  he  had  won  her  by  the 
rank  and  luxuries  he  had  to  give  her,  and  these  she  had  got :  he  had 
fulfilled  his  side  of  the  contract 

And  Gwendolen,  we  know,  was  thoroughly  aware  of  the  situation. 
She  could  not  excuse  herself  by  saying  tnat  there  had  been  a  tacit 

ert  of  the  contract  on  her  side — ^namely,  that  she  meant  to  rule  and 
VB  her  own  way.  With  all  her  early  indulgence  in  the  disposition 
to  dominate,  she  was  not  one  of  the  narrow-brained  women  who 
throng  life  regud  all  their  own  selfish  demands  as  rights,  and  every 
claim  upon  themselves  as  an  injury.  She  had  a  root  of  conscience 
in  her,  and  the  process  of  nurcatory  had  begun  for  her  on  the  green 
earth :  she  knew  that  she  nad  oeen  wrong. 

But  now  enter  into  the  soul  of  this  young  creature  as  she  found 
henel^  with  the  blue  Mediterranean  cuviding  her  from  the  world, 
on  the  tiny  plank-island  of  a  yachts  the  domain  of  the  husband  to  ' 
whom  she  felt  that  she  had  sdd  herself,  and  had  been  paid  the 
strict  price— nay,  paid  more  than  she  had  dared  to  ask  in  the 
handsome  maintenance  of  her  mother: — the  husband  to  whom  she 
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bad  sold  her  traihfulneas  and  senfie  of  jnstioe,  so  that  he  held 
them  throttled  into  silence,  collared  and  dragged  behind  him  to 
witneaa  what  he  wonld,  without  remonstrance. 

What  had  she  to  complain  of  ?  The  yacht  was  of  the  prettieet; 
the  cabin  fitted  up  to  perfection,  smelling  of  cedar,  soft-cashioned, 
hunff  with  silk,  expanded  with  mirrors;  the  crew  such  as  suited 
an  elegant  toy,  one  of  them  having  even  ringlets,  as  well  as  a  faronae 
complexion  and  fine  teeth;  and  Mr  Lush  was  not  there,  for  he 
had  taken  his  way  back  to  England  as  soon  as  he  had  seen  all 
and  everything  on  board.  Moreover,  Gwendolen  herself  liked  the 
sea:  it  cud  not  make  her  ill ;  and  to  observe  the  rigging  of  the 
vessel  and  forecast  the  necessary  adjustments  was  a  sort  of  amuse- 
ment that  might  have  gratified  her  activity  and  enjoyment  of 
imaginary  rule ;  the  weawer  was  fine,  and  they  were  coasting  south- 
wurd,  where  even  the  rain-furrowed,  heat-cracked  clay  becomes  sem> 
like  with  purple  shadows,  and  where  one  may  float  between  blue 
and  blue  m  an  open-eyed  dream  that  the  world  has  done  with 
sorrow. 

But  what  can  still  that  hunger  of  the  heart  which  sickens  the 
eye  for  beauty,  and  makes  sweet-scented  ease  an  oppression  t  What 
sort  of  Modem  paradise  would  quiet  the  terrible  fury  of  moral 
repulsion  and  cowed  resistance  which,  like  an  eating  pain  intensi- 
fying into  torture,  concentrates  the  mind  in  that  poisonous  miserv  1 
WhUe  Gwendolen,  throned  on  her  cushions  at  evening,  and  behold- 
ing the  glory  of  sea  and  sky  softening  as  if  with  TOundlees  love 
around  her,  was  hoping  that  Grandcourt  in  lus  march  up  and  down 
was  not  going  to  pause  near  her,  not  going  to  look  at  her  or  speak 
to  her,  some  woman  under  a  smoky  sky,  obliged  to  considca:  the 
price  of  eggs  in  arranging  her  dinner,  was  list^iing  for  the  music 
of  a  footstep  that  woiud  remove  all  risk  from  her  foretaste  of  ioy ; 
some  couple,  bending,  cheek  by  cheek,  over  a  bit  of  work  done 
by  the  one  and  delimited  in  b^  the  other,  were  reckoning  the  earn- 
ings that  would  miuLC  them  nch  enough  for  a  holiday  among  the 
furze  and  heather. 

Had  Grandcourt  the  least  conception  of  what  was  going  on  in 
the  breast  of  this  wife  ?  He  conceived  that  she  did  not  love  him : 
but  was  that  necessarv?  She  was  under  his  power,  and  he  was 
not  accustomed  to  soothe  himself,  as  some  cheerfully-disposed  per- 
sons are,  with  the  conviction  that  he  was  very  generally  and  justly 
beloved.  But  what  lay  quite  away  from  his  conception  was,  thi^ 
she  could  have  any  special  repulsion  for  him  personally.  How 
could  she  ?  He  himself  knew  what  personal  repulsion  was — no- 
body better :  his  mind  was  much  furmahed  with  a  sense  of  what 
brutes  his  fellow-creatures  were,  both  masculine  and  feminine; 
what  odious  familiarities  they  had,  what  smirks,  what  modes  of 
flourishing  their  handkerchiefs,  what  costume,  what  lavender-water, 
what  bul^ng  eyes,  and  what  foolish  notions  of  making  themselves 
agreeable  oy  remarks  which  were  not  wanted.    In  this  critical  view 
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of  mankind  there  was  an  affinity  between  kirn  and  Qwendolen 
before  their  marriage,  and  we  know  that  ehe  had  been  attractingly 
wrought  upon  by  the  refined  negations  he  presented  to  her.  Hence 
he  understood  her  repulsion  for  Lush.  But  how  was  he  to  under- 
stand or  conceiye  her  present  repulsion  for  Henleigh  Qrandcourt  ? 
Some  men  bring  themselves  to  believe,  and  not  merely  maintain, 
the  non-existence  of  an  external  world ;  a  few  others  believe  them- 
selves objects  of  repulsion  to  a  woman  without  beins  told  so  in 
plain  language.  But  Qrandcourt  did  not  belong  to  uiis  eccentric 
body  of  tninkers.  He  had  all  his  life  had  reason  to  take  a  flatter-, 
ing  view  of  his  own  attractiveness,  and  to  place  himself  in  fine 
antithesis  to  the  men  who,  he  saw  at  once,  must  be  revolting  to  a 
woman  of  taste.  He  had  no  idea  of  a  moral  repulsion,  and  could 
not  have  believed,  if  he  had  been  told  it,  that  there  may  be  a  re- 
sentment and  disgust  which  will  gradually  make  beauty  more  detest- 
able than  ugliness,  through  exasperation  at  that  outward  virtue  in 
which  hateful  things  can  flaunt  themselves  or  find  a  supercilious 
advantage. 

How,  then,  could  Qrandcourt  divine  what  was  going  on  in  Qwen- 
dolen's  breast  ? 

For  their  behaviour  to  each  other  scandalised  no  observer — ^not 
even  the  foreign  maid  warranted  against  sea-sickness;  nor  Qrand- 
courfs  own  experienced  valet;  still  less  the  picturesc^ue  crew,  who 
regarded  them  as  a  model  couple  in  high  life.  Their  companion- 
ship consisted  chiefly  in  a  wdQ-bred  silence.  Qrandcourt  nad  no 
humorous  observations  at  which  Qwendolen  could  refuse  to  smile, 
no  chit-chat  to  make  small  occasions  of  dispute.  He  was  perfectlv 
polite  in  arranging  an  additional  garment  over  her  when  needful, 
and  in  handing  her  any  object  that  he  perceived  her  to  need,  and 
she  could  not  fall  into  the  vulgarity  of  accepting  or  rejecting  such 
politeness  rudely. 

Qrandcourt  put  up  his  telescope  and  said,  "  There's  a  plantation 
of  sugar-canes  at  the  foot  of  that  rock:  should  you  like  to  look  V* 

Qwendolen  said,  **  Tes,  please,*'  remembering  that  she  must  try 
and  interest  herself  ip  sugar-canes  as  something  outside  her  per- 
sonal affairs.  Then  Qrandcourt  would  walk  up  and  down  and 
smoke  for  a  long  while,  pausing  occasionally  to  noint  out  a  sail 
on  Uie  horizon,  and  at  last  would  seat  himself  ana  look  at  Qwen- 
dolen with  his  narrow,  immovable  gaze,  as  if  she  were  part  of 
the  complete  yacht;  while  she,  conscious  of  being  looked  at,  was 
exerting  her  ingenuity  not  to  meet  his  eyes.  At  dinner  he  would 
remark  that  the  fruit  was  getting  stale,  and  they  must  put  in  some- 
where for  more ;  or,  observing  uiat  she  did  not  drink  the  wine,  he 
asked  her  if  she  would  like  any  other  kind  better.  A  lady  was 
obliged  to  respond  to  these  things  suitably;  and  even  if  she  had 
not  shrunk  from  quarrelling  on  other  grounds,  quarrelling  with 
Qrandcourt  was  impossible:  she  might  as  well  have  made  angiy 
lemarks  to  a  dangerous  serpent  ornamentally  coiled  in  her  cabin 
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without  invitation.    And  what  sort  of  dispute  oonld  a  womaa  ef 
any  pride  and  dignity  begin  on  a  yacht  t 

Grandcourt  had  an  intense  satisfiustion  an  leading  lus  wife  cap- 
tive after  this  fashion:  it  gave  their  life  on  a  snuJl  scale  a  royal 
representation  and  publici^  in  wiueh  eveiythinff  femiliar  was  got 
rid  of,  and  everybody  must  do  what  was  ezpectea  of  them  whatever 
might  be  their  private  protest  —  the  protest  (kept  strictly  private) 
adding  to  the  piquancy  of  despotism. 

To  Qspsndolen,  who  even  in  the  freedom  of  her  maiden  time  had 
ind  very  fednt  glimpses  of  any  heroism  or  sublimity,  the  medium 
that  now  thrust  itself  everywhere  before  her  view  was  ikas  husband 
and  her  relation  to  him.  The  beings  closest  to  us,  whether  in  love 
or  hate,  are  often  virtually  our  interpreters  of  the  world,  and  same 
feather-headed  gentleman  or  lady  whom  in  passing  we  regret  to  take 
as  legal  tender  for  a  human  bcong  may  be  acting  as  a  melancholy 
theoiy  of  life  in  the  minds  of  those  who  live  with  them — like  a 
piece  of  yellow  and  wavy  glass  that  distorts  form  and  makes  colour 
an  affliction.  Their  trivial  sentences,  their  petty  standards,  their 
low  suspicions,  their  loveless  enrnU,  may  be  making  somebody  else's 
life  no  better  than  a  promenade  through  a  pantheon  of  uglv  idols. 
Qwendolen  had  that  kind  of  window  before  her,  affecting  tne  dis- 
tant equally  with  .the  near.  Some  unhappy  wives  are  soothed  hy 
the  possibility  that  they  may  become  mowers ;  but  Ghvendolen  felt 
that  to  desire  a  child  for  herself  would  have  been  a  consenting  to 
the  completion  of  the  injury  she  had  been  guilty  o£  She  was 
reduced  to  dread  lest  she  snould  become  a  mother.  It  was  not  the 
image  of  a  new  sweetly-budding  life  that  came  as  a  vision  of  de* 
liverance  from  the  monotony  of  £staste :  it  was  an  image  of  another 
sort  In  the  irritable,  fluctuating  stages  of  despair,  gleams  of  hope 
came  in  the  form  of  some  possible  accident  To  dwell  on  toe 
benignity  of  accident  was  a  refuge  from  worse  temptation. 

The  embitterment  of  hatred  is  often  as  unaccountable  to  onlookers 
as  the  growth  of  devoted  love,  and  it  not  only  seems  but  is  really  out 
of  direct  relation  with  any  outward  causes  to  be  alleged.  Passion  is 
of  the  nature  of  seed,  and  finds  nourishment  withm,  tending  to  a 
predominance  which  determines  all  currents  towards  itselt,  and 
makes  the  whole  life  its  tributarv.  And  the  intensest  form  of 
hatred  is  that  rooted  in  fear,  which  compels  to  silence  and  d^ves 
vehemence  into  a  constructive  vindictrveness,  an  imaginary  aniuhi- 
lation  of  the  detested  object,  something  like  the  hidden  rites  of  ven- 
geance with  which  the  persecuted  have  made  a  darit  vent  for  their 
rage,  and  soothed  their  suffering  into  dumbness.  Such  hidden  rites- 
went  on  in  the  secrecv  of  Qwendolen's  mind,  but  not  with  soothing 
effect — ^rather  with  the  effect  of  a  struggling  terror.  Side  by  ride 
with  the  dread  of  her  husband  had  grown  the  self-dread  which  ui^^ 
her  to  flee  from  the  pursuing  images  wrought  by  her  pent-up  im- 
pulse. The  vision  of  her  past  wrong-doing,  and  what  it  had  brought 
on  her,  came  with  a  pale  ghastly  iUumination  over  eveiy  imagined 
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deed  that  was  a  laah  effort  at  freedom,  snch  as  she  had  made  in  her 
marriage.  Moreover,  she  had  learned  to  see  all  her  acts  through  the 
impression  they  wonld  make  on  Deronda:  whatever  relief  misht 
come  to  her,  she  eonld  not  sever  it  from  the  judgment  of  her  that 
would  be  created  in  his  mind.  Not  one  word  of  flatteiy,  of  indul- 
■Micoj  of  dependence  on  her  favour,  could  be  fastened  on  by  her  in 
m  fkm  iabanottrse,  to  weaken  his  restraining  power  over  her  ^in 
this  way  Dnwnitfs  oflwi  over  himself  was  repaid) ;  and  amid  tne 
dreary  uncertainties  of  hnrwHlBdiifis  the  possible  remedies  that  lay 
in  his  mind,  nay,  the  remeay  that  lay  in  Inr  JMJJpg^BrJMnySnMfa* 
her  only  hope.  He  seemed  to  her  a  terrible-browed  angel  from 
whom  she  could  not  think  of  concealing  any  deed  so  as  to  win  an 
ignorant  regard  from  him :  it  belonged  to  the  nature  of  their  relation 
that  she  diould  be  truthful,  for  his  power  over  her  had  begun  in  the 
raising  of  a  self-discontent  which  could  be  satisfied  only  by  genuine 
change.  But  in  no  concealment  had  she  now  any  confidence:  her 
vision  of  what  she  had  to  dread  took  more  decidedly  than  ever  the 
form  of  some  fiercely  impulsive  deed,  committed  as  m  a  dream  that 
she  would  instantaneously  wake  from  to  find  the  effects  real  though 
the  images  had  been  fisdse :  to  find  death  under  her  hands,  but  instead 
of  darkness,  davlight ;  instead  of  satisfied  hatred,  the  dismay  of  guilt ; 
instead  of  fireedom,  the  palsy  of  a  new  tenor — a  white  dead  face  from 
which  she  was  for  ever  tiyinff  to  flee  and  for  ever  held  back.  She 
lemembered  Deronda's  woros:  they  were  continually  recurring  in 
her  thought — 

**  Turn  your  fear  into  a  safeguard.  Keep  your  dread  fixed  on  the 
idea  ofii  increasing  your  remorse.  .  .  •  Take  your  fear  as  a  safe- 
guard.  It  is  like  quickness  of  hearing.  It  may  make  consequences 
paasionateljr  present  to  you." 

And  so  it  was.  In  Qwendolen's  consciousness  Temptation  and 
Dread  met  and  stared  like  two  pale  phantoms,  each  seeing  itself  in 
the  other — each  obstructed  by  its  own  imaee ;  and  all  the  while  her 
fiiller  self  beheld  the  apparitions  and  soboed  for  deliverance  from 
them. 

Inarticulate  prayers,  no  more  definite  than  a  cry,  oflen  swept  out 
from  her  into  the  vast  silence,  unbroken  except  by  her  husband's 
breathins  or  the  plash  of  the  wave  or  the  creaking  or  the  masts ;  but 
if  ever  she  thought  of  definite  help,  it  took  the  form  of  Deronda's 
presence  and  woras,  of  the  sympathy  he  might  have  for  her,  of  the 
direction  he  might  ^ve  her.  It  was  sometimes  after  a  white-lipped, 
fierce-eyed  temptation  with  murdering  fingers  had  made  its  demon- 
visit  that  these  best  moments  of  inward  crying  and  clinging  for 
rescue  would  come  to  her,  and  she  would  lie  with  wide-open  eyes  in 
which  the  rising  tears  seemed  a  blessing,  and  the  thought,  ''1  will 
not  mind  if  I  can  keep  from  getting  wicked,**  seemed  an  answer  to 
the  indefinite  prayer. 

So  the  days  passed,  taking  them  with  li^ht  breezes  beyond  and 
about  the  Balearic  Isles,  and  then  to  Sardinia,  and  then  with  R^ntle 
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change  pexBuading  them  noithwaxd  again  towaidfi  Conica.  But  this 
floating,  gently-wafted  existence,  with  its  appaientlv  peaceful  influ- 
ences, was  heooming  as  bad  as  a  nightmare  to  Gwendolen. 

*'  How  long  are  we  to  be  yachting  7 "  slie  ventoied  to  ask  one  day 
after  they  heSi  been  touching  at  Ajaccio,  and  the  mere  fact  of  change 
in  ^oing  ashore  had  given  her  a  relief  from  some  of  the  thoughts 
which  seemed  now  to  cling  about  the  very  rigging  of  the  vessel^  mix 
with  the  air  in  the  red  silk  cabin  below,  and  make  the  smell  of  tlie 
sea  odious. 

^  What  else  should  we  do  ?"  said  Grandcourt.  ''  I'm  not  tired  of 
it.  I  don't  see  why  we  shouldn't  stay  out  any  length  of  time. 
There's  less  to  bore  one  in  this  way.  And  where  would  you  go  to  ? 
I'm  sick  of  foreign  places.  And  we  shall  have  enough  of  Byeland&. 
Would  you  rather  be  at  Rvelands  ? " 

'*  Oh  no,"  said  Gwendolen,  indifferently,  finding  all  places  alike 
undesirable  as  soon  as  she  imagined  herself  and  her  husband  in  thenu 
"  I  only  wondered  how  long  you  would  like  this." 

*'  I  like  yachting  longer  than  I  like  anything  eke,"  said  Grand- 
court  ;  "  and  I  had  none  last  year.  I  suppose  you  are  beginning  to 
tire  of  it  Women  are  so  confoundedly  whimsicaL  They  expect 
everything  to  give  way  to  them." 

"  Oh  dear,  no !"  said  Gwendolen,  letting  out  her  scorn  in  a  flute- 
like tone.    "  I  never  expect  you  to  give  way." 

"  Why  should  11"  said  Grandcourt,  with  his  inward  voice,  looking 
at  her,  and  then  choosing  an  orange — ^for  they  were  at  table. 

She  made  up  her  mind  to  a  lehcth  of  yachting  that  she  could  not 
see  beyond ;  but  the  next  day,  sf  ter  a  squall  which  had  made  her 
rather  ill  for  the  first  time,  he  came  down  to  her  and  said — 

^  There's  been  the  devil's  own  work  in  the  night  The  skipper 
says  we  shall  have  to  stay  at  Genoa  for  a  week  while  things  are  set 
right" 

<<  Do  you  mind  that  ? "  said  Gwendolen,  who  lay  looking  very  white 
amidst  her  white  drapery. 

« I  should  think  so.    Who  wants  to  be  broiling  at  Genoa  ?  " 

"  It  will  be  a  change,"  said  Gwendolen,  made  a  little  incautious  by; 
her  languor. 

"  I  don't  want  any  change.  Besides,  the  place  is  intolerable ;  ana 
one  can't  move  along  the  roads.  I  shall  go  out  in  a  boat,  as  I  used 
to  do,  and  manage  it  myself.  One  can  get  rid  of  a  few  hours  every 
ilay  in  that  way,  instead  of  stiving  in  a  damnable  hotel." 

Here  was  a  prospect  which  held  hope  in  it  Gwendolen  thought 
of  hours  when  ^e  would  be  alone,  since  Grandcourt  would  not  want 
to  take  her  in  the  said  boat,  and  in  her  exultation  at  this  unlooked- 
for  relief,  she  had  wild,  contradictory  foncies  of  what  she  might  do 
with  her  freedom — ^that  **  running  awav  "  which  she  had  already  in- 
numerable times  seen  to  be  a  worse  evil  than  any  actual  endurance, 
now  finding  new  arguments  as  an  escape  from  her  worst  self.  Also, 
visionaiy  relief  on  a  par  with  the  fancy  of  a  prisoner  that  the  n^ht 
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wind  nuty  blow  down  the  wall  of  liis  priaon  and  tore  him  from 
desperate  deyicee,  insinuated  itself  as  a  better  altematiyei  lawful  to 
wisnfor. 

The  freeh  current  of  expectation  revived  her  energies,  and  enabled 
her  to  take  all  things  witn  an  air  of  cheerfulness  and  idacrity  that 
made  a  change  marked  enough  to  be  noticed  b^  her  husbimd.  She 
watched  through  the  evening  lights  to  the  sinkmg  of  the  moon  with 
less  of  awed  loneliness  than  was  habitual  to  her — ^nay,  with  a  vague 
impression  that  in  this  mighty  frame  of  things  there  might  be  some 
preparation  of  rescue  for  her.  Wh^  not  7 — since  the  weather  had 
just  been  on  her  side.  This  possibility  of  hoping,  after  her  long 
fluctuation  amid  fears,  was  like  a  first  return  oi  hunger  to  the  long* 
languishing  patient. 

She  was  waked  the  next  morning  by  the  casting  of  the  anchor  in 
the  port  of  Gtenoa — waked  from  a  stnu^lj^-mixM.  dream  in  which 
she  felt  herself  escaping  over  the  Mont  Gems,  and  wondering  to  find 
it  warmer  even  in  the  moonlight  on  the  snow,  till  suddcoily  she  met 
Deronda,  who  told  her  to  go  back. 

In  an  hour  or  so  from  that  dream  she  actually  met  Deronda.  But 
it  was  on  the  palatial  staircase  of  the  Italia^  where  she  was  feelins 
warm  in  her  bght  woollen  dress  and  straw  hat;  and  her  husband 
was  by  her  side. 

There  was  a  start  of  surprise  in  Deronda  before  he  could  raise  his 
hat  and  pass  on.  The  moment  did  not  seem  to  favour  any  closer 
greeting,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  had  last  parted 
made  mm  doubtful  whether  Qrandcouxt  would  lie  civilly  inclined 
to  him.* 

The  doubt  might  certainly  have  been  chanced  into  a  disagreeable 
certainty,  for  Grandcourt  on  this  unaccountable  appearance  of  De- 
ronda at  Qenoa  of  all  places,  immediately  tried  to  conceive  how 
there  could  have  been  an  arrangement  between  him  and  Gwendolen. 
It  is  true  that  before  they  were  well  in  their  rooms,  he  had  seen  how 
difficult  it  was  to  shape  such  an  arrangement  with  any  probability, 
being  too  cool-headed  to  find  it  at  once  easily  credible  that  Gwen- 
dolen had  not  only  while  in  London  hastened  to  inform  Deronda  of 
the  yachting  project,  but  had  posted  a  letter  to  him  frt)m  Marseilles 
or  Biurcelona,  advising  him  to  travel  to  Genoa  in  time  for  the  chance 
of  meeting  her  there,  or  of  receiving  a  letter  from  her  telling  of  some 
other  destmation — all  which  must  have  implied  a  miraculous  fore- 
knowledge in  her,  and  in  Deronda  a  bird-like  facility  in  flying  about 
and  perching  idly.  Still  he  was  there,  and  though  Grandcouh  woold 
not  make  a  fool  of  himself  by  fabrications  that  others  might  call 
preposterous,  he  was  not,  for  all  that,  disposed  to  admit  fmly  that 
beronda's  presence  was  so  fiir  as  Gwendolen  was  concerned  a  mere 
accident  It  was  a  disffosting  iietct ;  that  was  enough ;  and  no  doubt 
she  was  well  pleased.  A  man  out  of  temper  does  not  wait  for  proofs 
before  feeling  towards  all  thin^  animate  and  inanimate  as  if  they 
were  in  a  conspiracy  against  hmi,  but  at  once  thrashes  his  horse  or 
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lacks  his  dog  in  conseauence.  Qiandcomt  felt  towards  Gwendolen 
and  Deronda  as  if  he  Knew  them  to  be  in  a  conspiracy  against  him, 
and  here  was  an  event  in  league  with  them.  What  he  took  for 
clearly  certain — and  so  &r  he  divined  the  tmth — ^was  that  Gwen- 
dolen was  now  counting  on  an  interview  with  Deronda  whenever  her 
husband's  back  was  turned. 

As  he  sat  taking  his  coffee  at  a  convenient  angle  for  observing  her, 
he  discerned  something  which  he  felt  sure  was  the  effect  of  a  secret 
delight— some  fresh  ease  in  movine  and  speaking,  some  peculiar 
meaning  in  her  eyes,  whatever  she  looked  on.  Certainly  her  troubles 
had  not  marred  her  beauty.  Mrs  Grandcourt  was  handsomer  than 
Gwendolen  Harleth:  her  grace  and  eicpression  were  informed  by  a 
greater  variety  of  inward  experience,  giving  new  play  to  the  fecial 
muscles,  new  attitudes  in  movement  and  repose ;  ner  whole  person 
and  air  had  the  nameless  something  which  often  makes  a  woman 
more  interesting  after  marriage  than  before,  less  confident  that  all 
things  are  accoraing  to  her  opinion,  and  yet  with  less  of  deer-like 
shvness — ^more  fully  a  human  being. 

^is  morning  the  benefits  of  the  voyage  seemed  to  be  suddenly 
revealing  themselves  in  a  new  elasticity  of  mien.  As  she  rose  from 
the  table  and  put  her  two  heavily-iewelled  hands  on  each  side  of  her 
neck,  according  to  her  wont,  she  nad  no  art  to  conceal  that  sort  of 
joyous  expectation  which  makes  the  present  more  bearable  than 
usual,  just  as  when  a  man  means  to  go  out  he  finds  it  easier  to  be 
amiable  to  the  family  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  beforehand.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  a  terrier  whose  pleasure  was  concerned  would  per^ 
ceive  those  amiable  signs  and  know  their  meaning^know  Why  his 
master  stood  in  a  pecuuar  way,  talked  with  alacrity,  and  even  had  a 

Seculiar  gleam  in  his  eye,  so  that  on  the  least  movement  towards  the 
oor,  the  terrier  would  scuttle  to  be  in  time.  And,  in  dog  fashion, 
Grandcourt  discerned  the  signs  of  Gwendolen's  expectation,  inter- 
preting them  with  the  narrow  correctness  which  leaves  a  world  of 
unknown  feeling  behind. 

*^  A — just  ring,  please,  and  tell  Gibbs  to  order  some  dinner  for  us 
at  three, '  said  Grandcourt.  as  he  too  rose,  took  out  a  cisar,  and  then 
stretched  his  hand  towards  the  hat  that  lay  near.  ^' I'm  going  to 
send  Angus  to  find  me  a  little  sailing-boat  for  us  to  go  out  in ;  one 
that  I  can  manage,  with  you  at  the  tiller.  It^s  uncommonly 
pleasant  these  fine  evenings  —  the  least  boring  of  anything  we 
can  do." 

Gwendolen  turned  cold  :  there  was  not  only  the  cruel  disapnoint- 
ment — there  was  the  immediate  conviction  that  her  husbana  had 
determined  to  take  her  because  he  would  not  leave  her  out  of  hii 
sight ;  and  probably  this  dual  solitude  in  a  boat  was  the  more  attrac- 
tive to  him  because  it  would  be  wearisome  to  her.  They  were  not 
on  the  plank-island ;  she  felt  it  the  more  possible  to  hegm  a  contest 
But  the  gleaming  content  had  died  out  of  ner.  There  was  a  change 
in  her  like  that  of  a  glacier  after  sunset. 
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**  I  would  lather  not  go  in  the  boat,"  she  said.  "  Take  some  one 
else  with  you.'' 

''Very  well;  if  you  don't  go,  I  shall  not  go,"  said  Grandconrt 
^  We  shiall  stay  suifocating  here,  thaf  s  alL" 

^  I  can't  bear  going  in  a  boat,"  said  Gwendolen,  angrily. 

"  That  is  a  sadden  change,"  said  Qrandcourt,  with  a  slight  sneer. 
"  But  since  you  decline,  we  shall  stay  indoors." 

He  laid  down  his  hat  acain,  lit  his  cigar,  and  walked  up  and  down 
the  room,  pausing  now  and  then  to  look  out  of  the  windows.  Gwen- 
dolen's temper  told  her  to  })er8i8t  She  knew  Teiy  well  now  that 
Grandconrt  would  not  go  without  her ;  but  if  he  must  tyrannise 
oyer  her,  he  should  not  do  it  precisely  in  the  way  he  would  choose. 
She  would  oblige  him  to  stay  m  the  hotel.  Without  speaking  again 
she  passed  into  the  adjoining  bedroom,  and  threw  herself  into  a 
chair  with  her  anger,  seeing  no  purpose  or  issue— only  feeling  that 
the  wave  of  evil  had  rushed  back  upon  her,  and  dragged  her  away 
from  her  momentary  breathing-place. 

Presently  Grandconrt  came  in  with  his  hat  oh,  but  threw  it  off 
and  sat  down  sideways  on  a  chair  nearly  in  front  of  her,  saying,  in 
hiB  superficial  drawl — 

<<  Have  vou  come  round  yet  1  or  do  you  find  it  agreeable  to  be  out 
of  temper  1    Ton  make  things  uncommonly  pleasant  for  me." 

**  Wny  do  you  want  to  make  them  unpleasant  for  mef  said 
Gwendolen,  getting  helpless  again,  and  feeling  the  hot  tears  rise. 

**  Now,  wSl  you  be  good  enough  to  say  what  it  is  you  have  to 
complain  of?"  said  Grandconrt  looking  into  her  eyes,  and  using 
his  most  inward  voice.    ''  Is  it  that  I  stay  indoors  when  you  stay  ? " 

She  could  give  no  answer.  The  sort  of  truth  that  made  any  excuse 
for  her  anger  could  not  be  uttered.  In  the  conflict  of  despair  and 
humiliation  she  began  to  sob,  and  the  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks — 
a  form  of  agitation  which  she  had  never  shown  before  in  her  hus- 
band's presence. 

"  I  hope  this  is  useful,"  said  Grandconrt,  after  a  moment  or  two. 
''All  I  can  say  is,  it's  most  confoundedly  unpleasant.  What  the 
devil  women  can  see  in  this  kind  of  thing,  I  don't  know.  You  see 
something  to  be  got  by  it,  of  course.  All  I  can  see  is,  that  we  shall 
be  shut  up  here  when  we  might  have  been  having  a  pleasant  sail." 

*^  Let  us  go,  then,"  said  Gwendolen,  impetuously.  "  Perhaps  we 
shall  be  drowned."    She  bc^gan  to  sob  again. 

Thia  extraordinary  behaviour,  which  had  evidently  some  relation 
to  Dexonda.  gave  more  definiteness  to  Grandcourf  s  conclusions.  He 
drew  his  cnair  quite  close  in  front  of  her,  and  said,  in  a  low  tone, 
"  Just  be  quiet  and  listen,  will  you  1 " 

There  seemed  to  be  a  magical  effect  in  this  close  vicinity.  Gwen- 
dolen shrank  and  ceased  to  sob.  She  kept  her  eyelids  down,  and 
clasped  her  hands  tightly. 

''Let  us  understand  each  other,"  said  Grandconrt,  in  the  same 
tone.    "I  know  very  well  what  this  nonsense  means.    But  if  you 
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Buppoae  I  am  going  to  let  tou  make  a  fool  of  me,  just  dismiss  that 
notion  from  your  mind.  What  are  you  looking  forward  to,  if  you 
can't  behave  properly  as  my  wife  t  There  is  disgrace  for  you,  if  you 
like  to  have  it,  but  I  don't  know  anything  else ;  and  as  to  Deronda, 
if  s  (mite  clear  that  he  hansn  back  from  you." 

'<  it  is  all  false  !"  said  Gwendolen,  bitterly.  ^  Ton  don't  in  the 
least  imagine  what  is  in  my  mind.  I  have  seen  enough  of  the 
disgrace  tnat  comes  in  that  w^.  And  you  had  better  leave  me  at 
liber^  to  speak  with  any  one  I  like.    It  would  be  better  for  you.'* 

'^  You  will  allow  me  to  judge  of  that,"  said  Qiandcourt,  rising  and. 
moving  to  a  little  distance  towards  the  window,  but  standing  there 
playing  with  his  whiskers  as  if  he  were  awaiting  something. 

Gwendolen's  words  had  so  clear  and  tremendous  a  meaning  for 
herself,  that  she  thought  they  must  have  expressed  it  to  Grandcouit, 
and  had  no  sooner  uttered  them  than  she  dreads  their  effect  But 
his  soul  was  garrisoned  against  presentiments  and  fears :  he  had  the 
courage  and  confidence  that  belong  to  domination,  and  he  was  at  that 
moment  feeling  perfectly  satisfied  that  he  held  his  wife  with  bit  and 
bridle.  By  the  time  they  had  been  married  a  year  she  would  cease 
to  be  restive.  He  continued  standii^  with  his  air  of  indifference, 
till  she  felt  her  habitual  stifling  consciousness  of  having  an  immov- 
able obstruction  in  her  life,  like  the  nightmare  of  beholding  a  single 
« form  that  serves  to  arrest  all  passage  though  the  wide  country  lies 
open. 

^*  What  decision  have  vou  come  to  1"  he  said,  presently  looking  at 
her.    "  What  oiders  shall  I  give  ?" 

'*'  Oh,  let  us  go,"  said  Gwendolen.  The  walls  had  begun  to  be  an 
imprisonment,  and  while  there  was  breath  in  this  man  he  would 
have  the  mastery  over  her.  His  words  had  the  power  of  thumb- 
screws and  the  cold  touch  of  the  rack.  To  resist  was  to  act  like  a 
stupid  animal  unable  to  measure  results. 

So  the  boat  was  ordered.  She  even  went  down  to  the  quay  again 
with  him  to  see  it  before  mid-day.  Grandcourt  had  recovered  penect 
quietude  of  temper,  and  had  a  scornful  satisfaction  in  the  attention 
given  by  the  nautical  groups  to  the  milord,  owner  of  the  handsome 
yacht  which  had  just  put  in  for  repairs,  and  who  being  an  English- 
man was  naturally  so  at  home  on  the  sea  that  he  could  manage  a 
sail  with  the  same  ease  that  he  could  manage  a  horse.  The  sort  of 
exultation  he  had  discerned  in  Gwendolen  this  morning  she  now 
thought  that*  she  discerned  in  him ;  and  it  was  true  that  he  had  set 
his  mind  on  this  boating,  and  carried  out  his  purpose  as  somethins 
that  people  misht  not  expect  him  to  do,  with  the  gratified  impulsed 
a  strong  will  mich  had  nothing  better  to  exert  itself  upon.  He  had 
remarkable  physical  courage,  and  was  nroud  of  it — or  rather  he  had 
a  great  contempt  for  the  coarser,  builder  men  who  genially  had 
less.  Moreover,  he  was  ruling  that  Gwendolen  should  go  with 
hinu 
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And  when  they  came  down  again  at  five  o'clock,  equipped  for  their 
boating,  the  scene  was  as  good  as  a  theatrical  representation  for  all 
beholders.  This  handsome,  fair-skinned  English  conple  manifesting 
the  usual  eccentricity  of  their  nation,  both  of  them  proud,  pale,  and 
calm,  without  a  smile  on  their  faces,  movine  like  creatures  who  were 
fcilfilling  a  supernatural  destiny — it  was  a  thing  to  go  out  and  see,  a 
thing  to  paint  The  husband's  chest,  back,  and  arms,  showed  very 
well  in  his  close-fitting  dress,  and  the  wife  was  declared  to  be  like  a 
statue. 

Some  suggestions  were  proffered  concerning  a  possible  change  in 
the  breeze,  and  the  necessary  care  in  putting  about^  but  Qrandcourt's 
manner  made  the  speakers  understand  that  they  were  too  officious, 
and  that  he  knew  better  than  they. 

Gwendolen,  keeping  her  impassible  air,  as  they  moved  away  firom 
the  strand,  felt  her  imagination  obstinately  at  work.  She  was  not 
afraid  of  any  outward  dangers — she  was  afraid  of  her  own  wishes, 
which  were  taking  shapes  possible  and  impossible,  like  a  cloud  of 
demon-faces.  She  was  afraid  of  her  own  natred.  which  under  the 
cold  iron  touch  that  had  compelled  her  to-day  haa  gathered  a  fierce 
intensity.  As  she  sat  Riding  the  tiller  unaer  her  husband's  eyes, 
doing  just  what  he  told  her,  the  strife  within  her  seemed  like  her 
own  effort  to  escape  from  herself.  She  clung  to  the  thought  of 
Deronda:  she  persuaded  herself  that  he  would  not  go  away  while 
she  was  there— -he  knew  that  she  needed  help.  The  sense  that  he 
was  there  would  save  her  from  acting  out  the  evil  within.  And  yet 
quick,  quick,  came  images,  plans  of  evil  that  would  come  again  and 
seixe  her  in  tiie  night,  like  furies  preparing  the  deed  that  they  would 
straightway  avenge. 

They  were  taken  out  of  the  port  and  carried  eastward  by  a  gentle 
breeze.  Some  clouds  tempered  the  sunlight,  and  the  hour  was 
always  deepening  towards  the  supreme  beauty  of  evening.  Sails 
larger  and  smaller  changed  their  aspect  like  sensitive  things,  and 
made  a  cheerful  companionship,  alternately  near  and  feu*.  The  grand 
city  shone  more  vaguely,  the  mountains  looked  out  above  it,  and 
there  was  stillness  as  in  an  island  sanctuary.  Tet  suddenly  Gwen- 
dolen let  her  hands  fall,  and  said  in  a  scarcely  audible  tone,  "  God 
help  me  ! " 

**  What  is  the  matter  ? "  said  Grandcourt,  not  distinguishing  the 
words. 

^  Oh,  nothing,"  said  Gwendolen,  rousing  herself  from  her  moment- 
ary forgetfulness  and  resuming  the  ropes. 

**  Don't  you  find  this  pleasant )"  said  Grandcourt. 

"  Very.''^ 

"  Tou  admit  now  we  couldn't  have  done  anything  better  ?" 

"  No— I  see  nothing  better.  I  think  we  shall  go  on  always,  like 
the  Flying  Dutchman,^  said  Gwendolen,  wildly. 

Grandcourt  gave  her  one  of  his  narrow,  examining  glances,  and 

2k 
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then  add,  **  If  you  like,  we  can  go  to  Speaa  in  the  morning,  and  let 
them  take  ub  up  there*" 

'<  No ;  I  Bhalt  like  nothing  better  than  this.*' 

"  Very  well ;  we'll  do  the  same  to-monow.  But  we  must  be  tam- 
ing in  soon.    I  shall  put  about'* 


CHAPTEB    LV. 

"  Ritorna  a  tiui  sclena 
Che  Tuol,  aaanto  la  cosa  d  pift  perftita 
Fiik  Mnta  u  beiM,  e  ooai  la  doguenxa.** 

— Dahts. 

When  Deronda  met  Qwendolen  and  Grandcourt  on  the  ataiicase, 
his  mind  was  seriously  preoccupied.  He  had  just  been  summoned 
to  the  second  interview  with  his  mother. 

In  two  hours  after  his  parting  from  her  he  knew  that  the  Princess 
Halm-Eberstein  had  left  the  hotel,  and  so  feur  as  the  purpose  of  his 
journey  to  Qenoa  was  concerned  he  might  himself  have  set  off  on  his 
way  to  Mainz,  to  deliver  the  letter  £rom  Joseph  Kalonymos,  and  ^et 
possession  of  the  family  chest.  But  mixed  mental  conditions,  which 
aid  not  resolve  themselves  into  definite  reasons,  hindered  him  from 
departure.  Lonff  after  the  farewell  he  was  kept  passive  by  a  weight 
of  retrospective  feeling.  He  lived  again,  witn  tne  new  keenneas  of 
emotive  memory,  through  the  exciting  scenes  which  seemed  past 
only  in  the  sense  of  preparation  for  their  actual  presence  in  his  souL 
He  allowed  himself  in  his  solitude  to  sob,  with  perhaps  more  than  a 
woman's  acuteness  of  compassion,  over  that  woinan's  life  so  near  to 
his,  and  yet  so  remote.  He  beheld  the  world  changed  for  him  by 
the  certitude  of  ties  that  altered  the  poise  of  hopes  and  fears,  and 
save  him  a  new  sense  of  fellowship,  as  if  under  cover  of  the  night  he 
had  joined  the  wrong  band  of  wanderers,  and  found  with  the  rise  of 
morning  that  the  tents  of  his  kindred  were  grouped  far  off.  He  had 
a  quivering  imaginative  sense  of  close  relation  to  the  grandfather  who 
had  been  animated  by  strong  impulses  and  beloved  thoughts,  which 
were  now  perhap  being  roused  m>m  their  slumber  withm  himself. 
And  through  all  this  passionate  meditetion  Mordecai  and  Mirah 
were  always  present,  as  beings  who  clasped  hands  with  him  in 
sympathetic  sdence. 

Or  such  quick,  responsive  fibre  was  Deronda  made,  under  that 
mantle  of  self-controlled  reserve  into  which  early  experience  had 
thrown  so  much  of  his  young  strength. 

When  the  persistent  ringing  of  a  bell  as  a  signal  reminded  him  of 
the  hour,  he  thought  of  looking  into  Brudthaw^  and  making  the  brief 
necessary  preparations  for  starting  by  the  next  train — ^thought  of  it, 
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bnt  made  no  movement  in  conBeqiience.  Wishes  went  to  Mainz  and 
what  be  was  to  get  possession  of  theie — to  London  and  the  beings 
there  who  made  the  strongest  attachments  of  his  life ;  but  there  were 
other  wishes  that  clung  in  these  moments  to  Genoa,  and  they  kept 
him  where  he  was,  by  that  force  which  urges  us  to  linger  over  an 
interview  that  carries  a  presentiment  of  final  &rewell  or  of  over- 
shadowins;  sorrow.  Deronda  did  not  formallv  say, "  I  will  stay  over 
to-night,  because  it  is  Friday,  and  I  should  like  to  go  to  the  evening 
service  at  the  synagogue  where  they  must  all  have  gone ;  and 
besides,  I  may  see  the  Qrandcourts  again.''  But  simply,  instead  of 
packing  and  ringing  for  his  bill,  he  sat  doing  nothing  at  all,  while 
nis  mind  went  to  Uie  synagogue  and  saw  faces  there  probably  little 
different  from  those  of  his  grandfather's  time,  and  heard  the  Spanish - 
Hebrew  liturgy  which  had  lasted  through  the  seasons  of  wandering 
generations  like  a  plant  with  wandering  seed,  that  gives  the  fai-oS 
lands  a  kinship  to  the  exile's  home — while,  also,  nis  mind  went 
towards  Gwendolen,  with  anxious  remembrance  or  what  had  been, 
and  ¥dth  a  half-admitted  impression  that  it  would  be  hardness  in 
him  willingly  to  go  away  at  once  virithout  making  some  effort,  in 
spite  of  Grandcourt's  probable  dislike,  to  manifest  the  continuance 
of  his  sympathy  with  her  since  their  abrupt  parting. 

In  tlus  state  of  mind  he  deferred  departure,  ate  his  dinner  without 
seme  of  flavour,  rose  from  it  quickly  to  find  the  synagogue,  and  in 
passing  the  porter  asked  if  Mr  and  Mrs  Grandcourt  were  still  in  the 
hotel,  and  what  was  the  number  of  their  apartment.  The  porter 
gave  him  the  number,  but  added  that  they  were  gone  out  b<MEitin£^. 
ihat  information  had  somehow  power  enough  over  Deronda  to  divide 
his  thoughts  with  the  memories  wakened  among  the  sparse  taliUu  and 
keen  dark  faces  of  worshippers  whose  way  of  taking  awful  prayers 
and  invocations  with  the  easy  familiarity  which  mi^ht  be  called 
Hebrew  dyed  Italian,  made  him  reflect  that  his  grandlather,  accord- 
ing to  the  Princess's  hints  of  his  character,  must  have  been  almost  as 
exceptional  a  Jew  as  MordecaL  But  were  not  men  of  ardent  zeal 
and  &r-reaching  hope  everywhere  exceptional  1 — the  men  who  had 
the  visions  whidi,  as  Mordecai  said,  were  the  creators  and  feeders  of 
the  world — moulding  and  feedins  the  more  passive  life  which  without 
them  would  dwindle  and  shrivel  into  the  narrow  tenacity  of  insects, 
uxuhaken  by  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  their  antennss.  Some- 
thing of  a  mournful  impatience  perhaps  added  itself  to  the  solicitude 
about  Gwendolen  (a  sohcitude  that  had  room  to  grow  in  his  present 
release  from  immediate  cares)  as  an  incitement  to  hasten  from  the 
svnag(^e  and  choose  to  take  his  evening  walk  towards  the  quay, 
always  a  favourite  haunt  with  him,  and  just  now  attractive  with  the 
pooBibiUty  that  he  might  be  in  time  to  see  tiie  Grandcourts  come  in 
m>m  their  boating.  In  this  case,  he  resolved  that  he  would  advance 
to  greet  them  deliberately,  and  ignore  any  grounds  that  the  husband 
might  have  for  wishing  him  elsewhere. 

The  sun  had  set  beund  a  bank  of  doud,  and  only  a  fiednt  yellow 
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light  was  ^ving  its  faretrell  kisses  to  the  waves,  which  were  a^tated 
by  an  active  breeze.  Deronda,  saunteiing  slowly  within  sight  of 
what  took  place  on  the  strand,  observed  the  groups  there  concen- 
trating their  attention  on  a  sailing  boat  which  was  luivancing  swifUy 
luidward,  being  rowed  by  two  men.  Amidst  the  clamorous  talk  in 
various  languages,  Deronda  held  it  the  surer  means  of  getting  infor- 
mation not  to  ask  questions,  but  to  elbow  his  way  to  the  foreground 
and  be  an  unobstructed  witness  of  what  was  occurring.  Telescopes 
were  being  used,  and  loud  statements  made  that  the  boiBit  held  some- 
body who  nad  been  drowned.  One  said  it  was  the  milord  who  had 
cone  out  in  a  sailing  boat ;  another  maintained  that  the  proeAiate 
figure  he  discerned  was  miladi;  a  Frenchman  who  had  no  glass 
would  rather  say  that  it  was  milord  who  had  probably  taken  his  wife 
out  to  drown  her,  according  to  the  national  practice— a  remark  which 
an  English  skipper  immeoiately  commentea  on  in  our  native  idiom 
Tas  nonsense  which — ^had  undergone*  a  mining  operation),  and  further 
dismissed  by  the  decision  that  the  reclining  figure  was  a  woman.  For 
Deronda,  terribly  excited  by  fluctuating  fears,  the  strokes  of  the  oars 
as  he  watched  them  were  divided  by  swift  visions  of  events,  possible 
and  impossible,  which  might  have  brought  about  this  issue,  or  this 
broken-off  fragment  of  an  issue,  with  a  worse  half  undisclosed — ^if 
this  woman  apparently  snatched  from  the  waters  were  really  Mrs 
Qrandcourt. 

But  soon  there  was  no  longer  any  doubt:  the  boat  was  being 
pulled  to  land,  and  he  saw  Gwendolen  half  raising  herself  on  her 
Lands,  by  her  own  effort,  under  her  heavy  covering  of  tarpaulin  and 
pea-jackets — pale  as  one  of  the  sheeted  dead,  shivenng,  with  wet  hair 
streaming,  a  wild  amazed  consciousness  in  her  eyes,  as  if  she  had 
waked  up  in  a  world  where  some  judgment  was  impending,  and  the 
beings  sue  saw  around  were  commg  to  seize  her.  The  Mst  rower 
who  jumped  to  land  was  also  wet  uirough,  and  ran  off;  the  sailors, 
close  about  the  boat,  hindered  Deronda  from  advancing,  and  he  could 
onl^  look  on  while  Gwendolen  gave  scared  glances,  and  seemed  to 
shrink  with  terror  as  she  was  carefully,  tenderly  helped  out,  and  led 
on  by  the  strong  arms  of  those  rough,  bronzed  men,  her  wet  clothes 
clinging  about  her  limbs,  and  adding  to  the  impediment  of  her  weak- 
ness. Suddenly  her  wandering  eyes  fell  on  Deronda,  standing  before 
her,  and  immediately,  as  if  she  had  been  expecting  him  and  looking 
for  him,  she  tried  to  stretch  out  her  arms,  which  were  held  back  by 
her  supporters,  sapng,  in  a  muffled  voice — 

^^  It  is  come,  it  is  come  !    He  is  dead ! " 

"  Hush,  hush  ! "  said  Deronda,  in  a  tone  of  authority ;  "  quiet 
yourself.''  Then,  to  the  men  who  were  assisting  her,  "  I  am  a  con- 
nection of  this  lady's  husband.  If  you  will  get  her  on  to  the  lUtlia 
as  quickly  as  possible,  I  will  undertake  everjrUiing  else." 

He  stayed  behind  to  hear  from  the  remaining  boatman  that  her 
husband  had  gone  down  irrecoverablv,  and  that  his  boat  was  left 
floating  empty.    He  and  his  comrade  had  heard  a  cry,  had  come  up 
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in  time  to  aee  the  ladj  jump  in  afteT  her  husband,  and  had  got  her 
out  fast  enough  to  save  ner  from  much  damage. 

After  this,  Deronda  hastened  to  the  hotel,  to  assure  himself  that 
the  best  medical  help  would  l)e  provided ;  and  bein^  satisfied  on  this 
point,  he  telegraphea  the  event  to  Sir  Hugo,  beggmg  him  to  come 
forthwith,  and  also  to  Mr  Qascoigne,  whose  address  at  the  Rectory 
made  his  nearest  known  way  of  getting  the  information  to  Qwen- 
dolen's  mother.  Certain  woras  of  Gwendolen's  in  the  past  had  come 
back  to  him  with  the  effectiveness  of  an  inspiration :  in  moments  of 
agitated  confession  she  had  spoken  of  her  mother^s  presence  as  a 
possible  helpy  if  she  could  have  had  it. 


CHAPTER    LVL 

"  The  pang,  the  cnne  with  which  they  died. 
Hid  never  pejued  away : 
I  could  not  draw  mv  eyes  finom  theira, 
Nor  lift  them  np  to  pray." 

— CoLnuDOi. 

Deronda  did  not  take  off  his  clothes  that  night  Gwendolen,  after 
insisting  on  seeing  him  again  before  she  would  consent  to  be  undrest, 
had  been  perfectly  quiet,  and  had  only  asked  him,  with  a  whispering, 
repreaned  eagerness,  to  promise  that  he  would  come  to  her  when  she 
sent  for  him  in  the  morning.  Still,  the  possibility  that  a  change 
midit  come  over  her,  the  dan^r  of  a  supervening  feverish  condition, 
and  the  suspicion  that  somethmg  in  the  late  catastrophe  was  having 
an  effect  which  might  betray  itself  in  excited  words,  acted  as  a  fore- 
boding within  him.  He  mentioned  to  her  attendant  that  he  should 
keep  himself  ready  to  be  called  if  there  were  any  alarming  change  of 
symptoms,  making  it  understood  by  all  concerned  that  he  was  in 
communication  with  her  friends  in  England,  and  felt  bound  i£ean- 
while  to  take  all  care  on  her  b^ialf — a  position  which  it  was  the 
easier  for  him  to  assume,  because  he  was  well  known  to  Grandcourt's 
valet,  the  onlv  old  servant  who  had  come  on  the  late  voyage. 

But  when  iatigue  from  the  strangely  various  emotion  of  the  day 
at  last  sent  Deronda  to  sleep,  he  remained  undisturbed  except  by  the 
morning  dreams  which  came  as  a  tangled  web  of  yesterday^  events, 
and  finally  waked  him  with  an  image  drawn  by  his  pressing  anxiety. 

Still,  it  was  mominfi;,  and  there  had  been  no  summons — an  augury 
which  cheered  him  whUe  he  made  his  toilet,  and  reflected  that  it  was 
too  early  to  send  inqniriea  Later,  he  learned  that  she  had  passed  a 
too  wakeful  night,  but  had  shown  no  violent  signs  of  agitation,  and 
was  at  last  sleeping.  He  wondered  at  the  force  that  dwelt  in  this 
creature,  so  alive  to  dread;  for  he  had  an  irresistible  impression  that 
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even  under  the  effects  of  a  Bevere  physical  shock  she  was  mastering 
herself  with  a  determination  of  concealment.  For  his  own  part^  he 
thought  that  his  sensibilities  had  been  blunted  by  what  he  had  been 
going  throt^h  in  the  meeting  with  bis  mother :  he  seemed  to  himself 
now  to  be  only  fulfilling  claims,  and  his  more  passionate  sympathy 
was  in  abeyance.  He  had  lately  been  living  so  keenly  in  an  expe- 
rience quite  apart  from  Qwendolen's  lot,  that  his  present  cares  for 
her  were  like  a  revisiting  of  scenes  famHiar  in  the  past,  and  there 
was  not  yet  a  complete  revival  of  the  inward  response  to  thenL 

Meanwhile  he  employed  himself  in  getting  a  formal,  le^ly-reeog- 
nised  statement  from  the  fishermen  who  had  rescued  Gwendolen. 
Few  details  came  to  li^ht  The  boat  in  which  Qrandcourt  had  gone 
out  had  been  found  drifting  with  its  sail  loose,  and  had  been  towed 
in.  The  fishermen  thought  it  likely  that  he  had  been  knocked  over- 
board by  the  flapping  of  the  sail  while  putting  about,  and  that  he 
had  not  known  how  to  swim;  but,  thoueh  tney  were  near,  their 
attention  had  been  first  arrested  by  a  cry  wnich  seemed  like  that  of 
a  man  in  distress,  and  while  they  were  hastening  with  their  oars, 
thev  heard  a  shriek  from  the  lady,  and  saw  her  jump  in. 

On  re-entering  the  hotel,  Deronda  was  told  that  Gwendolen  had 
risen,  and  was  desirins  to  see  him.  He  was  shown  into  a  room 
darkened  by  blinds  and  curtains,  where  she  was  seated  with  a  white 
shawl  wrapped  round  her,  looking  towards  the  opening  door  like  one 
waitins  uneasily.  But  her  long  hair  was  gathered  up  and  cofled 
carefully,  and,  through  all,  the  blue  stars  in  ner  ears  had  kept  their 
place :  as  she  started  impulsively  to  her  full  height,  sheaUied  in  her 
white  shawl,  her  face  and  neck  not  less  white,  except  for  a  pniple 
line  under  her  eyes,  her  lips  a  little  apart  with  the  peculiar  expression 
of  one  accused  and  helpless,  she  looked  like  the  unhappy  ghost  of 
that  Gwendolen  Harleth  whom  Deronda  had  seen  turning  with  firm 
lips  and  proud  self-possession  from  her  losses  at  the  gaming-table. 
Tne  sight  pierced  him  with  pity,  and  the  effects  of  S^  their  past 
relation  began  to  revive  within  hun. 

**  1  beseech  you  to  rest — ^not  to  stand,"  said  Deronda,  as  he  ap- 
proadied  her ;  and  she  obeyed,  falling  back  into  her  chair  again. 

«  Will  you  sit  dovm  near  me  ? "  she  said.  '*  I  want  to  speak  Teiy 
low." 

She  was  in  a  large  arm-chair,  and  he  drew  a  small  one  near  to  her 
side.  The  action  seemed  to  touch  her  peculiarly:  turning  her  pale 
face  full  upon  his,  which  was  verjr  near,  she  saic^  in  l^e  lowest 
audible  tone,  "  You  know  I  am  a  guilty  woman  1 " 

Deronda  himself  turned  paler  as  he  said,  "  1  know  nothing."  He 
did  not  dare  to  say  more. 

"  He  is  dead.''  She  uttered  this  with  the  same  nndertoned  de- 
cision. 

''  Yes,"  said  Deronda,  in  a  mournful  suspense  which  made  him 
reluctant  to  speak. 

''His  lace  will  not  be  seen  abovejihe water  again/'  said  Gwen- 

^\     -..      "•     I'M 
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dolen,  in  a  tone  tbat  was  not  louder,  but  of  a  suppiesBed  eagemefls, 
while  Bbe  held  both  her  hands  dencned. 

«  No." 

**  Not  hv  any  one  else — only  by  me — a  dead  fiace — I  shall  never 
get  away  m>m  it." 

It  was  with  an  inward  voice  of  desperate  self-recession  that  she 
spoke  these  last  words,  while  she  looked  away  from  JDeronda  towards 
something  at  a  distance  from  her  on  the  floor.  Was  she  seeing  the 
whole  event — ^her  own  acts  included — through  an  exaggerating  me- 
dium of  excitement  and  horror  ?  Was  she  in  a  state  of  delirium  into 
which  there  entered  a  sense  of  concealment  and  necessity  for  self- 
repression?  Such  thoughts  glanced  through  Deronda  as  a  sort  of 
hope.  Bift  imagine  the  conflict  of  feeling  that  kept  him  silent.  She 
was  bent  on  confession,  and  he  dreaded  hearing  her  confession. 
Against  his  better  will,  he  shrank  from  the  task  that  was  laid  on 
him :  he  wished,  and  yet  rebuked  the  wish  as  cowaidly,  that  she 
could  buTT  her  secrets  in  her  own  bosom.  He  was  not  a  priest  He 
dreaded  the  weight  of  this  woman's  soul  flung  upon  his  own  with 
imploring  dependence.  But  she  spoke  again,  hurriedly,  looking  at 
him — 

**  Yon  will  not  say  that  I  ought  to  tell  the  world  1  you  will  not 
say  that  I  ought  to  be  disgraced  ?  I  could  not  do  it.  I  could  not 
bear  it  I  cannot  have  my  mother  know.  Not  if  I  were  dead.  I 
could  not  have  her  know.  I  must  tell  you ;  but  you  will  not  say 
that  any  one  else  should  know." 

"  I  can  say  nothing  in  my  ignorance,"  said  Deronda,  mournfully, 
"  except  that  I  desire  to  help  you." 

''  I  told  you  from  the  beginning — ^as  soon  as  I  could — I  told  you  I 
was  afraid  of  mvself."  Tnere  was  a  piteous  pleading  in  the  low 
murmur  to  which  Deronda  turned  his  ear  only.  Her  face  afllicted 
him  too  much.  '^  I  felt  a  hatred  in  me  that  was  always  working  like 
an  evil  spirit — contriving  things.  Everything  I  could  do  to  free 
myself  came  into  my  mind ;  and  it  got  worse — all  things  got  worse. 
That  was  why  I  asked  you  to  come  to  me  in  town.  I  uiought  then 
I  would  tell  you  the  worst  about  myself.  I  tried.  But  I  could  not 
tell  everything.    And  he  came  in." 

She  paused,  while  a  shudder  passed  through  her ;  but  soon  went  on. 

**  I  will  tell  you  everything  now.  Do  you  thmk  a  woman  who 
cried,  and  prayed^  and  struggled  to  be  saved  from  herself,  could  be  a 
murderess?" 

**  Great  God ! "  said  Deronda,  in  a  deep,  shaken  voice,  *'  don't 
torture  me  needlessly.  You  have  not  murdered  him.  You  threw 
yourself  into  the  water  with  the  impulse  to  save  him.  Tell  me  the 
rest  afterwards.  This  death  was  an  accident  that  you  could  not  have 
hindered." 

*' Don't  be  impatient  with  me."  The  tremor,  the  childlike  be- 
seeching in  these  words  compelled  Deronda  to  turn  his  head  and  look 
at  her  face.    The  poor  quivering  lips  went  on.    "  You  said — ^you 
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used  to  eay — ^you  felt  more  for  those  who  had  done  Bomething  wicked 
and  were  miserable ;  you  said  they  might  eet  better— they  might  be 
scoarged  into  something  better.  If  you  had  not  spoken  in  that  way, 
everything  would  have  oeen  worse.  I  did,  remember  all  yon  said  to 
me.  It  came  to  me  always.  It  came  to  me  at  the  very  last — ^that 
was  the  reason  why  I  But  now,  if  you  cannot  bear  with  me 

when  I  tell  yon  everything — if  you  turn  away  from  me  and  forsake 
me,  what  shall  I  do  1  Am  I  worse  than  I  was  when  you  found  me 
and  wanted  to  make  me  better  ?    All  the  wrong  I  have  done  waa  in 

me  then — and  more — ^and  more if  you  had  not  come  and  been 

patient  with  me.    And  now — ^will  you  forsake  me  ?  " 

Her  hands  which  had  been  so  tightly  clenched  some  minutes  before, 
were  now  helplessly  relaxed  and  trembling  on  the  arm  of  her  chur. 
Her  quivering  lips  remained  parted  as  she  ceased  speaking.  Deronda 
coula  not  answer  ;  he  was  obliged  to  look  away.  He  took  one  of  her 
hands,  and  clasped  it  aa  if  the^  were  Roing  to  walk  together  like  two 
children :  it  was  the  only  way  in  whicSi  he  could  answer,  ^  I  will  not 
forsake  you."  And  all  the  while  he  felt  aa  if  he  were  putting  hia 
name  to  a  blank  paper  which  might  be  filled  up  terribly.  Their  atti* 
tude,  his  averted  face  with  its  expression  of  a  suffeting  which  he  was 
solemnly  resolved  to  undergo,  might  have  told  half  the  truth  of  the 
situation  to  a  beholder  who  had  suddenly  entered. 

That  grasp  was  an  entirely  new  experience  to  Qwendolen :  she  had 
never  before  had  from  any  man  a  sign  of  tenderness  which  her  own 
being  had  needed,  and  she  interpreted  its  powerful  effect  on  her  into 
a  promise  of  inexhaustible  patience  and  constancy.  The  atream  of 
renewed  strength  made  it  possible  for  her  to  go  on  as  she  had  began 
— ^with  that  fitful,  wandering  confession  where  the  sameness  of  experi* 
ence  seems  to  nullify  the  sense  of  time  or  of  order  in  events.  She 
began  again  in  a  fragmentary  way — 

**  All  sorts  of  contrivances  in  my  mind — ^but  all  so  difficult.  And 
I  fought  against  them  —  I  was  terrified  at  them — I  saw  his  dead 
face''  —  here  her  voice  sank  almost  to  a  whisper  close  to  Denton- 
da*s  ear — ^^  ever  so  long  ago  I  saw  it ;  and  I  wisned  him  to  be  dead. 
And  yet  it  terrified  me.  I  was  like  two  creatures.  I  could  not  speak 
— I  wanted  to  kill — ^it  was  as  strone  as  thirst — ^and  then  directly — 
I  felt  beforehand  I  had  done  someuiine  dreadful,  unalterable — ^that 
would  make  me  like  an  evil  spirit    And  it  came — ^it  came.*' 

She  was  silent  a  moment  or  two,  as  if  her  memory  had  lost  itaelf 
in  a  web  where  each  mesh  drew  all  the  rest 

''It  had  all  been  in  my  mind  when  I  first  spoke  to  you — ^when  we 
were  at  the  Abbey.  I  had  done  something  then.  I  could  not  tell 
you  that.  It  was  the  only  thing  I  did  towards  carrying  out  mj 
thoughts.  They  went  about  over  everytiiing  ;  but  tiiey  all  remained 
like  dreadful  dreams — all  but  one.  I  did  one  act — and  I  never  un- 
did it— it  is  there  still — as  long  ago  as  when  we  were  at  Ryelanda. 
There  it  was — something  my  fingers  longed  for  among  the  beautiful 
tors  in  the  cabinet  in  my  boudoir — vauSi  and  sharp,  nke  a  long  ynX^ 
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low  leaf  in  a  alvet  sheath.  I  locked  it  in  the  drawer  of  my  dxeBsing- 
ease.  I  was  coutinaally  haunted  with  it.  and  how  I  should  use  it. 
I  fancied  myself  patting  it  under  my  pillow.  But  I  never  cUd.  I 
never  looked  at  it  again.  I  dared  not  unlock  the  drawer :  it  had 
a  key  all  to  itself ;  and  not  lougago,  when  we  were  in  the  yacht,  I 
dropped  the  key  into  the  deep  water.  It  was  my  wish  to  drop  it 
and  deliver  mysell  After  that  I  began  to  tibink  how  I  could  open 
the  drawer  witiiout  the  kej  :  and  when  I  found  we  were  to  stay  at 
Qenoa,  it  came  into  my  mmd  that  I  could  get  it  opened  privatcdy  at 
the  hoteL  But  then,  when  we  were  going  up  the  stairs,  X  met  you ; 
and  I  thought  I  should  talk  to  you  idone  and  tell  you  this— every- 
thing I  comd  not  tell  you  in  town ;  and  then  I  was  forced  to  go  out 
in  the  boat" 

A  sob  had  for  the  first  time  risen  with  the  last  words,  and  she  sank 
back  in  her  chair.  The  memoiy  of  that  acute  disappointment  seemed 
for  the  moment  to  efface  what  mid  come  since.  Deronda  did  not  look 
at  her,  but  he  said,  iusiBtently — 

"  And  it  has  aU  remained  in  your  imagination.  It  has  gone  on 
only  in  your  thought  To  the  last  the  evfl  temptation  has  been  re- 
Bistedl" 

There  was  silence.  The  tears  had  rolled  down  her  cheeks.  She 
pressed  her  handkerchief  against  them  and  sat  upright  She  was 
summoning  her  resolution ;  and  again,  leaning  a  litUe  towards  De« 
ronda's  ear,  she  b^;an  in  a  whisper — 

**  No,  no ;  I  will  tell  vou  everything  as  God  knows  it  I  will  tell 
you  no  falsehood  ;  I  will  tell  you  the  exact  truth.  What  should  I  do 
else  ?  I  used  to  tiiink  I  could  never  be  wicked.  I  thought  of  wicked 
people  as  if  they  were  a  long  way  off  me.  Since  then  I  have  been 
wicked.  I  have  felt  wicked.  Ajid  everythmg  has  been  a  punish- 
ment to  me — aU  the  things  I  used  to  wish  for — it  is  as  if  they  had 
been  made  red-hot.  The  veiy  daylight  has  often  been  a  punishment 
to  me.  Because — ^you  know — I  ought  not  to  have  married.  That 
was  the  beginning  of  it  I  wronged  some  one  else.  I  broke  my  pro- 
mise. I  meant  to  get  pleasure  for  myself,  and  it  all  turned  to  misery. 
I  wanted  to  make  my  gain  out  of  another^s  loss — ^you  remember  ?--- 
it  was  like  roulette— and  the  money  burnt  into  me.  And  I  could  not 
complain.  It  was  as  if  I  had  prayed  that  another  should  lose  and  I 
should  win.  And  I  had  won.  I  knew  it  all — I  knew  I  was  guilty. 
When  we  were  on  the  sea,  and  I  lay  awake  at  night  in  the  cabin,  I 
sometimes  felt  that  evervthing  I  had  done  lay  open  without  excuse 
— ^nothing  was  hidden — ^how  could  anything  be  known  to  me  only  ? 
— ^it  was  not  my  own  knowledge,  it  was  God  s  tiiat  had  entered  into 
me,  and  even  the  stillness— everything  held  a  punishment  for  me — 
eveiything  but  you.  I  always  thought  that  you  would  not  want 
me  to  be  punished — you  would  have  tried  and  helped  me  to  be 
better.  And  only  thinking  of  that  helped  me.-  You  will  not  change 
— you  will  not  want  to  punish  me  now  ? '' 

Again  a  sob  had  risen. 
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'^  Qod  forbid  1 "  groaned  Deronda.    But  he  sat  motioiilefls. 

This  long  wandering  with  the  poor  conacience-stricken  one  OYer 
her  past  was  difficult  to  bear,  but  he  dared  not  again  nige  her  vrith  a 
question.  He  must  let  her  mind  follow  its  own  need.  She  uncon- 
sciondy  left  intervals  in  her  retrospect,  not  clearly  distinguishing 
between  what  she  said  and  what  she  had  only  an  inward  vision  o£ 
Her  next  words  came  after  such  an  interval. 

"  That  all  made  it  so  hard  when  I  was  forced  to  go  in  the  boat. 
Because  when  I  saw  you  it  was  an  unexpected  joy,  and  I  thought  I 
could  tell  you  everything — about  the  locked-up  drawer  and  what  I 
had  not  told  you  before.  And  if  I  had  told  you,  and  knew  it  was  in 
your  mind,  it  would  have  less  power  over  me.  I  hoped  and  trusted 
m  that.  For  after  all  my  struggles  and  my  crying,  the  hatred  and 
rage,  the  temptation  that  frightened  me,  the  longing,  the  thirst  for 
what  I  dreaded,  always  came  back.  And  that  disappointment— 
when  I  was  quite  shut  out  from  speaking  to  you,  and  1  was  driven 
to  go  in  the  boat — ^brought  all  the  evil  back,  as  if  I  had  been  locked 
in  a  prison  vrith  it  and  no  escape.  Oh,  it  seems  so  long  a^o  now  since 
I  stepped  into  that  boat !  I  could  have  given  up  everjruiing  in  that 
moment,  to  have  the  forked  lightning  for  a  weapon  to  stnke  him 
dead.'* 

Some  of  the  compressed  fierceness  that  she  was  recalling  seemed 
to  find  its  way  into  her  undertoned  utterance.  After  a  little  silence 
she  said,  with  agitated  hurry — 

"  If  he  were  nere  again,  what  should  I  do  ?  I  cannot  wish  him 
here — and  yet  I  cannot  bear  his  dead  face.  I  was  a  coward.  I  ought 
to  have  borne  contempt  I^ught  to  have  gone  away — gone  and  wan- 
dered like  a  begsar  rather  than  stay  to  feel  like  a  fiend.  But  turn 
where  I  would  there  was  something  I  could  not  bear.  Sometimes  I 
thought  he  would  kill  tne  if  I  resisted  his  wilL  But  now — his  dead 
face  IS  there,  and  I  cannot  bear  it" 

Suddenly  loosing  Deronda*s  hand,  she  started  up,  stretching  her 
arms  to  their  full  length  upward,  and  said  with  a  sort  of  moan — 

"  I  have  been  a  cruel  woman  !  What  can  /  do  but  cry  for  help  1 
/  am  sinking.  Die—die — ^you  are  forsaken — go  down,  go  down  into 
darkness.    Forsaken — ^no  pity — I  shall  be  forsaken." 

She  sank  in  her  chair  again  and  broke  into  soba.  Even  Deronda 
had  no  place  in  her  consciousness  at  that  moment  He  was  com- 
pletely unmanned.  Instead  of  finding,  atf  he  had  imagined,  that  his 
tate  experience  had  dulled  his  susceptibility  to  fresn  emotion,  .it 
seemed  that  the  lot  of  this  youn^  creature,  whose  swift  travel  f^m 
her  bright  rash  girlhood  into  this  agony  of  remorae  he  had  had  to 
behold  in  helplessness,  pierced  him  uie  deeper  because  it  came  dose 
upon  another  sad  revelation  of  spiritual  conflict :  he  was  in  one 
or  those  moments  when  the  very  anguish  of  passionate  pitr  makes  us 
readv  to  choose  that  we  will  know  pleasure  no  more,  ana  live  only 
for  the  stricken  and  afflicted.  He  nad  risen  from  lus  seat  while  he 
watched  that  terrible  outburst — ^which  seemed  the  more  awful  to 
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him  becatue,  even  in  this  sapreme  agitation,  she  kept  the  BappiesBed 
voice  of  one  who  confesses  in  secret.  At  last  he  felt  impelled  to 
turn  his  back  towards  her  and  walk  to  a  distance. 

But  presently  there  was  stillness.  Her  mind  had  opened  to  the 
sense  that  he  bad  gone  away  from  her.  When  Deronda  turned  round 
to  approach  her  again,  he  saw  her  face  bent  towards  him,  her  eyes 
dilated,  her  lips  parted.  She  was  an  image  of  timid  forlorn  beseech- 
ing—too timia  to  entreat  in  words  while  he  kept  himself  aloof  from 
her.  Was  she  forsaken  by  him — ^now — already?  But  his  eyes  met 
hers  sorrowfully — met  hers  for  the  first  time  fully  since  she  had 
said,  ^*  You  know  I  am  a  guilty  woman ;"  and  that  full  glance  in  its 
intense  moumfulness  seemed  to  say,  "  I  know  it,  but  I  shall  all  the 
less  forsake  you.*'  He  sat  down  by  her  side  again  in  the  same  atti- 
tude— without  turning  his  face  towards  her  and  without  again  taking 
her  hand. 

Once  more  Gwendolen  was  pierced,  as  she  had  been  by  his  face  of 
sorrow  at  the  Abbey,  with  a  compunction  less  egoistic  than  that 
which  uned  her  to  confess,  and  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  loving  regret — 

*'  I  mase  you  very  unhappy." 

Deronda  gave  an  indistinct  '^  Oh,"  just  shrinking  together  and 
changing  his  attitude  a  little.  Then  he  had  gathered  resolution 
enough  to  say  clearly,  ^' There  is  no  question  of  being  happy  or 
unhappy.  What  I  most  desire  at  this  moment  is  what  will  most 
help  you.    Tell  me  all  you  feel  it  a  relief  to  tell." 

Devoted  as  these  words  were,  they  widened  his  spiritual  distance 
from  her,  and  she  felt  it  more  difficult  to  speak :  she  had  a  vague 
need  of  getting  nearer  to  that  compassion  which  seemed  to  be  re- 
^rding  her  from  a  halo  of  superiority,  and  the  need  turned  into  an 
impulse  to  humble  herself  more.  She  was  ready  to  throw  herself 
on  her  knees  before  him ;  but  no — ^her  wonderfully  mixed  conscious- 
ness held  checks  on  that  impulse,  and  she  was  kept  silent  and 
motionless  by  the  pressure  of  opposing  needs.  Her  stillness  made 
Deronda  at  last  say — 

«  Perhaps  you  are  too  weaiy.  ShaU  I  go  away,  and  come  again 
irhencver  you  wish  it  i" 

"  No,  no,"  said  Gwendolen — the  dread  of  his  leaving  her  bringing 
back  her  power  of  speech.  She  went  on  with  her  low-toned  eager- 
ness, **  I  want  to  teu  you  what  it  was  that  came  over  me  in  tnat 
boat.  I  was  full  of  ra^e  at  beine  obliged  to  go — full  of  rage— and  I 
could  do  nothing  but  sit  there  lile  a  g^ey-slave.  And  then  we  got 
away — out  of  the  port — into  the  deep — and  everything  was  still— 
and  we  never  looked  at  each  other,  only  he  spoke  to  order  me — and 
the  very  light  about  me  seemed  to  hold  me  a  prisoner  and  force  me 
to  sit  as  I  did.  It  came  over  me  that  when  I  was  a  child  I  used  to 
fancy  sailing  away  into  a  world  where  people  were  not  forced  to  live 
with  any  one  they  did  not  like — I  dia  not  like  my  father-in-law  to 
come  home.  And  now,  I  thought,  just  the  opposite  had  come  to  me. 
I  had  Btept  into  a  boat,  and  my  life  was  a  suling  and  sailing  away 
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—  gliding  on  and  no  help — always  into  solitude  with  him,  away 
from  deliverance.  And  because  I  felt  more  helpless  than  ever, 
my  thoughts  went  out  over  worse  things — I  longed  lor  worse  things 

•—I  had  cruel  wishes— I  fancied  impossible  ways  of I  did  not 

want  to  die  myself ;  I  was  afraid  of  our  being  drowned  together.  If 
it  had  been  any  use  I  should  have  praved — I  should  have  prayed 
that  something  might  befall  him.  i  should  have  prayed  tnat  he 
nueht  sink  out  of  my  sight  and  leave  me  alone.  I  knew  no  way  of 
kimng  him  there,  but  I  did,  I  did  kill  him  in  mv  thoughts." 

She  sank  into  silence  for  a  minute,  submeigea  by  the  weight  of 
memory  which  no  words  could  represent 

"  But  yet  all  the  while  I  felt  that  I  was  getting  more  wicked. 
And  what  had  been  with  me  so  much,  came  to  me  just  then — what 
you  once  said — about  dreading  to  increase  my  wrong-doing  and  mj 
remorse — I  should  hope  for  nothine  tken.  It  was  aU  like  a  wiitiiig 
of  fire  within  me.  Getting  wickea  was  misery — ^being  shut  out  for 
ever  from  knowing  what  you — ^what  better  lives  were.  That  had 
always  been  coming  back  to  me  in  the  midst  of  bad  thoughte — ^it 
came  back  to  me  then — ^but  yet  with  a  despair — a  feeling  that  it  was 
no  use — evil  wishes  were  too  strong.  I  remembw  then  lettins  go 
the  tiller  and  saying  '  God  help  me  1 '  But  then  I  was  forced  to 
take  it  affain  and  go  on ;  and  the  evil  lon^gs,  the  evil  prayers  came 
again  and  blotted  everything  else  dim,  till,  in  the  midst  of  them — 
I  don't  know  how  it  was — ^he  was  turning  tne  sail — there  was  a  giut 
— ^he  was  struck — I  know  nothing — I  only  know  that  I  saw  my  widi 
outside  me." 

She  began  to  speak  more  hurriedly,  and  in  more  of  a  whisper. 
.  *'  I  saw  him  sink,  and  my  heart  gave  a  leap  as  if  it  were  going  out 
of  me.  I  think  I  did  not  move.  I  kept  my  hands  tight  It  was 
long  enough  for  me  to  be  glad,  and  yet  to  think  it  was  no  nse — ^he 
would  come  up  acain.  And  he  was  come — ^fardier  off— the  boat  had 
moved.  It  was  all  like  lightning.  '  The  rope !  *  he  called  out  in  a 
voice — not  his  own — I  hear  it  now — and  I  stooped  for  the  rope — I 
felt  I  must — I  felt  sure  he  could  svrim,  and  he  would  come  back 
whether  or  not,  and  I  dreaded  him.  That  was  in  my  mind — he 
would  come  ba^k.  But  he  was  gone  down  acain,  and  I  had  the 
rope  in  my  hand — ^no,  there  he  was  again — ^his  face  above  the  water 
— and  he  cried  again — and  I  held  my  hand,  and  my  heart  said, 
'  Die  ! ' — and  he  sank ;  and  I  felt  *  It  is  done — I  am  wicked,  I  am 
lost!'  —  and  I  had  the  rope  in  my  hand  —  I  don't  know  what  I 
thought — I  was  leaping  away  from  myself — I  would  have  saved 
him  then.  I  was  leapins  from  my  crime,  and  there  it  was — close  to 
me  as  I  fell — ^there  was  tne  dead  face— dead,  dead.  It  can  never  be 
altered.  That  was  what  happened.  That  was  what  I  did.  You 
know  it  all.    It  can  never  be  altered." 

She  sank  back  in  her  chair,  exhausted  with  the  a^tation  of  memory 
and  speech.  Deronda  felt  the  burden  on  his  spint  less  heaw  than 
the  foregoing  dread.    The  word  ''guilty '^  had  held  a  poadbility  of 
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interpietationB  wone  than  the  fact;  and  Gwendolen's  confession,  for 
the  very  reason  that  her  conscience  made  her  dwell  on  the  deter- 
mining power  of  her  evil  thonghts,  convinced  him  the  more  that 
there  had  been  throughout  a  counterbalancing  struggle  of  her  better 
wilL     It  seemed  almost  certain  that  her  muiderous  thought  had  had 
no  oatwaid  effect — that,  quite  apart  from  it,  the  death  was  inevitable. 
Stilly  a  question  as  to  the  outward  effectiveness  of  a  criminal  desire 
dominant  enough  to  impel  even  a  momentary  act,  cannot  ^ter  our 
judgment  of  the  desire;  and  Deronda  shrank  from  putting  that 
question  forward  in  the  first  instance.    He  held  it  likely  that  Owen- 
aolen's  remorse  aggravated  her  inward  gailt,  and  that  she  ^ave  the 
character  of  decisive  action  to  what  haa  been  an  inappreciably  in- 
stantaneous glance  of  desire.     But  her  remorse  was  the  precious 
sign  of  a  recoverable  nature;  it  was  the  culmination  of  that  self- 
duapproval  which  had  been  the  awakening  of  a  new  life  within  her ; 
it  marked  her  off  from  the  criminals  whose  only  regret  is  failure  in 
securing  their  evil  wish.     Deronda  could  not  utter  one  word  to 
dimini^  that  sacred  aversion  to  her  worst  self^tbat  thorn-pressure 
whi<^  must  come  with  the  crowning  of  the  sorrowful  Better,  suffer- 
ing because  of  the  Worse.    All  this  mingled  thought  and  feeling 
kept  him  silent:   speech  was  too  momentous  to  be  ventured  on 
rashly.    There  were  no  words  of  comfort  that  did  not  carrv  some 
sacrilege.    If  he  had  opened  his  lips  to  speak,  he  could  only  have 
echoed,  ''It  can  never  be  altered — ^it  remains  unaltered,  to  alter 
other  things.*'    But  he  was  silent  and  motionless — ^he  did  not  know 
how  long — ^before  he  turned  to  look  at  her,  and  saw  her  sunk  back 
with  clcMed  eyes,  like  a  lost,  weary,  storm-beaten  white  doe,  unable 
to  rise  and  pursue  its  unguided  way.    He  rose  and  stood  before  her. 
The  movement  touched  her  consciousness,  and  she  opened  her  eyes 
with  a  slight  quivering  that  seemed  like  fear. 

"You  must  rest  now.  Try  to  rest;  try  to  sleep.  And  may  I  see 
you  again  this  evening — to-morrow — ^when  you  have  had  some  rest  ? 
Ijet  us  say  no  more  now." 

The  tears  came,  and  she  could  not  answer  except  by  a  slight  move- 
ment of  the  head.  Deronda  rang  for  attendance,  spoke  urgently  of 
the  necessity  that  she  should  be  got  to  rest,  and  tnen  left  her. 
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CHAPTER    LVIT. 

"The  unripe  grape,  the  ripe,  and  the  dried.     AH  things  are  changei,  not  into 
nothing,  but  into  that  which  is  not  at  present'*— Mabcos  Aukxucs. 

Deeds  an  the  pulse  of  Time,  his  beating  life^ 
And  righteous  or  unrighteous,  being  done, 
Must  throb  in  after-throbe  till  Time  itself 
Be  laid  in  stillness,  and  the  universe 
Quiver  and  breathe  upon  no  minor  more. 

In  the  eyening  she  sent  for  him  again.  It  was  already  near  die 
hour  at  which  ^e  had  been  brought  in  from  the  sea  the  evening 
before,  and  the  light  waa  subdued  enough  with  blinds  drawn  up 
and  windows  open.  She  was  seated  gazing  fixedly  on  the  sea,  rest-- 
inc;  her  cheek  on  her  hand,  looking  less  shattered  than  when  he  had 
left  her,  but  with  .a  deep  melanoiolj  in  her  expression  which  as 
Deronda  approached  her  passed  into  an  anxious  timidity.  She  did 
not  put  out  her  hand,  but  said,  **  How  long  ago  it  is ! "  Then, 
''  Will  you  sit  near  me  again  a  little  while  ? " 

He  placed  himself  by  her  side  as  he  had  done  before,  and  seeing 
that  she  turned  to  him  with  that  indefinable  expression  which 
implies  a  wish  to  say  something,  he  waited  for  her  to  speak.  Bat 
again  she  looked  towards  the  window  silently,  and  again  turned 
with  the  same  expression,  which  yet  did  not  issue  in  speech.  There 
was  some  fear  hmdering  her,  and  Deronda,  wishing  to  relieve  her 
timidity,  averted  his  met.  Presently  he  heard  her  cry  implor- 
ingly— 

'*  You  will  not  say  that  any  one  else  should  know  ? " 

<'  Most  decidedly  not/'  said  Deronda.  "  There  is  no  action  that 
oucht  to  be  taken  in  consequence.  There  is  no  injury  that  could  be 
rignted  in  that  way.  There  is  no  retribution  that  any  mortal  coidd 
apportion  justljr.'* 

she  was  so  still  during  a  pause,  that  she  seemed  to  be  holding  her 
breath  before  she  said — 

*^  But  if  I  had  not  had  that  murderous  will — ^that  moment — ^if  I 
had  thrown  the  rope  on  the  instant — ^perhaps  it  would  have  hindered 
death?" 

*'  No — I  think  not,''  said  Deronda,  slowly.  "  If  it  were  true  that 
he  could  swim,  he  must  have  been  seized  with  cramp.  With  your 
quickest,  utmost  effort,  it  seems  impossible  that  you  could  have  done 
anything  to  save  hiuL  That  momentary  muraerous  will  cannot,  I 
thmk,  have  altered  the  course  of  events.  Its  effect  is  confined  to 
the  motives  in  your  own  breast.  Within  ourselves  our  evil  will  is 
momentous,  and  sooner  or  later  it  works  its  way  outside  us — ^it  may 
be  in  the  vitiation  that  breeds  evil  acts,  but  also  it  may  be  in  the 
self-abhoxrence  that  stings  us  into  better  striving." 
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**  I  am.  saYed  from  robbing  others — ^there  are  others — they  will 
have  everything — ^they  will  have  what  they  ought  to  have.    I  knew 


ig 
mnch  of  the  other  things." 

^*  Perhaps  you  don't  quite  know  the  beginning  of  it  all,"  said  Gwen- 
dolen,  slowly,  as  if  she  were  overcoming  her  reluctance.  **  There 
was  some  one  else  he  ought  to  have  married.  And  I  knew  it,  and  I 
told  her  I  would  not  hinder  it  And  I  went  away — that  was  when 
you  first  saw  me.  But  then  we  became  poor  all  at  once,  and  I  was 
very  miserable,  and  I  was  tempted.  I  thought,  '  I  shall  do  as  I  like 
and  make  everything  richt.'  I  persuaded  myself.  And  it  was  all 
different.  It  was  all  dreadful.  Then  came  hatred  and  wicked 
thoughts.  That  was  how  it  all  came.  I  told  you  I  was  afraid  of 
myself.    And  I  did  what  you  told  me — ^I  did  tiy  to  make  my  fear 

a  safeguard.     I  thought  of  what  would  be  if  I I  felt  what 

would  come — ^how  I  should  dread  the  morning — ^wishing  it  would  be 
always  night — and  yet  in  the  darkness  always  seeing  something — 
seeing  death.    If  you  did  not  know  how  miserable  I  was,  you  misht 

^but  now  it  has  ail  been  no  use.    I  can  care  for  nothing  but 

saving  the  rest  from  knowing — poor  mamma,  who  has  never  been 


happy." 
There 


here  was  sQence  again  before  she  said  with  a  repressed  sob — 
"  You  cannot  bear  to  h>ok  at  me  any  more.  You  thmk  I  am  too 
wicked.  You  do  not  believe  that  I  can  become  any  better — worth 
anything — worthy  enough — I  shall  always  be  too  wicked  to  " 
The  voice  broke  off  helpless. 

Deronda's  heart  was  pierced.  He  turned  his  eyes  on  her  poor 
beseeching  face  and  said,  '*  I  believe  that  you  may  become  worthier 
than  you  nave  ever  yet  been — worthy  to  lead  a  me  that  may  be  a 
blessing.  No  evil  dooms  us  hopelessly  except  the  evil  we  love,  and 
desire  to  continue  in,  and  make  no  effort  to  escape  from.  You  have 
made  efforts — ^you  will  go  on  making  them." 

"  But  you  were  the  b^nnins  of  them.  You  must  not  forsake  me," 
said  Qwendolen,  leaning  with  ner  clasped  hands  on  the  arm  of  her 
chair  and  looking  at  him,  while  her  face  bore  piteous  traces  of  the 
life -experience  concentrated  in  the  twenty -four  hours — ^that  new 
terrible  life  lying  on  the  other  side  of  the  deed  which  fulfils  a 
criminal  desire.  "  I  will  bear  any  penance.  I  will  lead  any  life 
yoa  tell  me.  But  you  must  not  forsake  me.  You  must  be  near. 
If  you  had  been  near  me — ^if  I  could  have  said  everything  to  you,  I 
should  have  been  different.    You  will  not  forsake  me  1 " 

''It  could  never  be  my  impulse  to  forsake  you."  said  Deronda 
promptly,  with  that  voice  whicn,  like  his  eyes,  had  tne  unintentional 
effect  of  making  his  ready  sympathy  seem  more  personal  and  special 
than  it  really  was.  And  in  that  moment  he  was  not  himself  quite 
free  from  a  foreboding  of  some  such  self-committing  effect    His 
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Ationg  feeling  for  this  stricken  creature  could  not  hinder  rushing 
images  of  future  difficulty.  He  continued  to  meet  her  appealing 
eyes  as  he  spoke,  but  it  was  with  the  painful  consciousness  that  to 
her  ear  his  wordiB  might  carry  a  promise  which  one  day  would  seem 
imfulfilled:  he  was  making  an  mdefinite  promise  to  an  indefinite 
hope.  Anxieties,  both  immediate  and  oistant,  crowded  on  his 
thought,  and  it  was  under  their  influence  that,  after  a  momenta 
silence,  he  said — 

"  I  expect  Sir  Hugo  Mallinger  to  airive  by  to-morrow  night  at 
least ;  and  I  am  not  without  hope  that  Mrs  Davilow  may  short!/ 
follow  him.  Her  presence  will  be  the  greatest  comfort  to  yon — ^it 
will  give  yon  a  motive,  to  save  her  from  unnecessary  pain  Y  " 

"  X  es,  yes — I  will  try.    And  you  will  not  go  away  i " 

"  Not  ml  after  Sir  Hugo  has  come." 

^  But  we  shall  all  to  to  England  ?" 

''As  soon  as  possiole,'*  said  Deronda,  not  wishing  to  enter  into 
particulars. 

Gwendolen  looked  towards  the  window  again  with  an  expression 
which  seemed  like  a  gradual  awakening  to  new  thoughts.  The 
twilight  was  perceptibly  deepening,  but  Deronda  could  see  a  move- 
ment in  her  eyes  and  hands  such  as  accompanies  a  return  of  percep- 
tion in  one  who  has  been  stunned. 

''You  will  always  be  with  Sir  Hugo  nowf"  she  said  presently, 
looking  at  him.  *'  You  will  always  uve  at  the  Abbey— or  else  at 
Diplow?" 

*'  I  am  quite  uncertain  where  I  shall  live,"  said  Deronda,  colour- 
ing. 

She  was  warned  by  lus  changed  colour  that  she  had  spoken  too 
rashly,  and  fell  silent  After  a  little  while  she  began,  agam  looking 
away — 

''It  is  impossible  to  think  how  my  life  will  co  on.  I  think  now 
it  would  be  oetter  for  me  to  be  poor  and  obliged  to  work." 

"New  promptings  will  come  as  the  days  pass.  When  you  are 
among  your  friends  again,  you  will  discern  new  duties,"  said  De- 
ronda. "  Make  it  a  task  now  to  get  as  well  and  calm — as  mucli 
like  yourself  as  you  can,  before He  hesitated. 

"  fiefore  mv  mother  comes.*'  said  Gwendolen.  "  Ah  !  I  must  be 
changed.  I  nave  not  lookea  at  myself.  Should  you  have  known 
me,"  she  added,  turning  towards  him,  "  if  you  had  met  me  now  f — 
should  you  have  known  me  for  the  one  you  saw  at  Leubronn  9" 

"Yes,  I  should  have  known  you,"  said  Deronda,  mournfully. 
^'  The  outside  change  is  not  great  I  should  have  seen  at  once  that 
it  was  you,  and  that  you  had  eone  through  some  great  sorrow." 

"  Don't  wish  now  that  you  nad  never  seen  me — don't  wish  that," 
said  Gwendolen,  imploringlv,  while  the  tears  gathered. 

"  I  should  despise  myself  for  wishing  it,"  said  Deronda.  "  How 
could  I  know  what  I  was  wishing  Y  We  must  find  our  duties  in 
what  comes  to  us,  not  in  what  we  imagine  might  have  been.    If  I 
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took  to  fooliah  wishing  of  that  sort,  I  should  wish — ^not  that  I  had 
never  seen  70a,  but  that  I  had  been  able  to  save  you  from  this." 

**  You  have  saved  me  from  worse,"  said  Qwendolen,  in  a  sobbing 
voice.  **  I  should  have  been  worse,  if  it  had  not  been  for  you.  n 
you  had  not  been  good,  I  should  have  been  more  wicked  than  I  am." 

"  It  will  be  better  for  me  to  go  now,*  said  Deronda,  worn  in  spirit 
by  the  perpetual  strain  of  this  scene.  ''  Remember  what  we  said  of 
yonr  task — ^to  get  well  and  calm  before  other  friends  come." 

He  rose  as  ne  spoke,  and  she  gave  him  her  hand  submissively. 
But  when  he  had  left  her  she  sank  on  her  knees,  in  hysterical  crying. 
The  distance  between  them  was  too  great.  She  was  a  banished  soul 
— beholding  a  possible  life  which  she  had  sinned  herself  away  from. 

She  was  found  in  this  way,  crushed  on  the  floor.  Such  grief 
seemed  natural  in  a  poor  lady  whose  husband  had  been  drowi^^  in 
her  presence. 
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FRUIT    AND    SEED. 


CHAPTER   LVm. 


'*  Much  adoe  then  wm,  QoA  wot ; 
He  wold  loYe  and  she  wold  noi." 

—Nicholas  Bkctov. 


Extension,  we  know,  is  a  Yetj  imperfect  measure  of  tilings  ;  and 
the  length  of  the  sun  s  joomeyin^  can  no  more  tell  ns  how  far  lifa 
has  advanced  than  the  acreage  ot  a  field  can  tell  us  what  growths 
may  be  active  within  it  A  man  may  go  south,  and,  stumbling 
over  a  bone,  may  meditate  upon  it  till  he  has  found  a  new  starting- 
point  for  anatomy ;  or  eastward,  and  discover  a  new  key  to  language 
telling  a  new  story  of  races;  or  he  may  head  an  expedition  that 
opens  new  continental  pathways,  get  himself  maimed  in  body,  and 
go  through  a  whole  heroic  poem  of  resolve  and  endurance ;  and  at 
the  end  of  a  few  months  he  maj  come  back  to  find  his  neighbonrs 
grumbling  at  the  same  parish  gnevance  as  before,  or  to  see  the  same 
elderly  gentleman  treaaing  the  pavement  in  discourse  with  himself, 
shaking  nis  head  after  the  same  percussive  butcher's  boy,  and  pausing 
at  the  same  shop-window  to  look  at  the  same  prints.  If  the  swiftest 
thinkinff  has  about  the  pace  of  a  greyhouna,  the  slowest  must  be 
supposes  to  move,  like  tne  limpet,  by  an  apparent  sticking,  which 
after  a  good  while  is  dlBcemed  to  be  a  slight  progression.  Such 
differences  are  manifest  in  the  variable  intensity  which  we  call 
human  experience,  from  the  revolutionary  rush  of  change  which 
makes  a  new  inner  and  outer  life,  to  that  quiet  recurrence  of  the 
familiar,  which  has  no  other  epochs  than  those  of  hunger  and  the 
heavens. 

Something  of  this  contrast  was  seen  in  the  year's  experience  which 
had  turned  the  brilliant,  Felf>confident  Gwendolen  Harleth  of  the 
Archeiy  Meeting  into  the  crushed  penitent  impelled  to  confess  her 
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miwoitliiiiess  where  it  would  have  been  her  happiness  to  be  held 
worthy ;  while  it  had  left  her  fiimily  in  Pennicote  without  deeper 
ehange  than  that  of  some  outward  habits^  and  some  adjustment  of 
prospects  and  intentions  to  reduced  income,  fewer  yisitiSy  and  fainter 
compliments.  The  Rectoiy  was  as  pleasant  a  home  as  before :  die 
red  and  pink  peonies  on  the  lawn,  the  rows  of  hollyhocks  by  the 
hedges,  had  bloomed  as  well  this  year  as  last ;  the  Bector  maintained 
his  cheerful  confidence  in  the  goodwill  of  patrons  and  his  resolution 
to  deserve  it  by  diligence  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  duties,  whether 
patrons  were  likely  to  hear  of  it  or  not;  doing  nothing  solely  with. 
sn  eye  to  promotion  except,  perhaps,  the  writing  of  two  ecclesiastical 
articles,  which,  having  no  signature,  were  attributed  to  some  one 
else,  except  by  the  patrons  who  had  a  special  copy  sent  them,  and 
these  certainly  knew  the  author  but  did  not  read  the  articles.  The 
Rector,  however,  chewed  no  poisonous  cud  of  suspicion  on  this  point : 
he  made  marginal  notes  on  nis  own  copies  to  render  them  a  more 
interesting  loan,  and  was  gratified  that  the  Archdeacon  and  other 
authorities  had  nothing  to  say  against  the  general  tenor  of  his  argu- 
ment. Peaceful  authorship  !—4iving  in  the  air  of  the  fields  and 
downs,  and  not  in  the  thrice-breathed  breath  of  criticism — bringing 
no  Dantesque  leanness ;  rather,  assisting  nutrition  by  complacency, 
and  perhaps  civing  a  more  suffusive  sense  of  achievement  than  the 
production  of  a  whole  Divina  Qmmedia,  Then  there  was  the 
ijfither's  recovered  delight  in  his  favourite  son,  which  was  a  happi- 
ness outweiehing  the  loss  of  eighteen  hundred  a-year.  Of  whatever 
nature  might  be  the  hidden  ^lange  wrought  in  Rex  by  the  disap- 
pointment of  his  first  love,  it  was  apnarently  quite  secondary  to  that 
evidence  of  more  serious  ambition  wnich  dated  from  the  family  mis- 
fortune ;  indeed,  Mr  G^ascoigne  was  inclined  to  regard  the  little  afiair 
which  had  caused  him  so  much  anxiety  the  year  before  as  an  evapora- 
tion of  superfluous  moisture,  a  kind  of  finish  to  the  baking  process 
which  the  human  dough  demands.  Rex  had  lately  come  down  for 
a  summer  visit  to  the  Rectory,  bringing  Anna  home,  and  while  he 
showed  nearlv  the  old  liveliness  with  his  brothers  and  sisters,  he 
continued  in  his  holiday  the  habits  of  the  eager  student,  risinjj;  early 
in  the  morning  and  shutting  himself  up  early  in  the  evenmgs  to 
carry  on  a  fixed  course  of  study. 

'*  You  don*t  repent  the  choice  of  the  law  as  a  profession.  Rex  ?*' 
said  his  father. 

**  There  is  no  profession  I  would  choose  before  it,"  said  Rex.  '*  I 
should  like  to  ena  my  life  as  a  first-rate  judge,  and  help  to  draw  up 
a  code.  I  reverse  the  famous  dictum — I  should  say,  ^Qive  me 
something  to  do  with  making  the  laws,  and  let  who  will  make  the 
songs.'  '* 

**  You  will  have  to  stow  in  an  immense  amount  of  rubbish,  I  sup- 
pose— that's  the  worst  of  it,"  said  the  Rector. 

^*  I  don't  see  that  law-rubbish  is  worse  than  any  other  sort.  It 
is  not  so  bad  aa  the  rubbishy  literature  that  people  choke  their 
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minds  with.  It  doesn't  make  one  so  duU.  Oar  wittiest  men  bave 
often  been  lawyers.  Any  orderly  way  of  looking  at  things  as  cases 
and  evidence  seems  to  me  better  than  a  perpetual  wash  or  odds  and 
ends  bearing  on  nothing  in  particular.  And  then,  from  a  higher 
point  of  view,  the  foundations  and  the  ^wth  of  law  make  the  most 
mteresting  aspects  of  philosophy  and  histoxy.  Of  course  there  will 
be  a  good  deal  that  va  troublesome,  drudging,  perhaps  exasperating. 
But  the  great  prizes  in  life  can't  be  won  easify — I  see  that." 

''Well,  lay  boy,  the  best  au^:ury  of  a  man's  success  in  his  profession 
is  that  he  thinks  it  the  finest  m  the  world.  But  I  fancy  it  is  so  with 
most  work  when  a  man  goes  into  it  with  a  will.  Brewitt,  the  black- 
smith,  said  to  me  the  Other  day  that  his  'prentice  had  no  mind  to  his 
trade ;  *  and  vet,  sir,'  said  Bi^witt, '  what  would  a  young  fellow  have 
if  he  doesn't  like  the  blacksmithing  ? ' " 

The  Rector  cherished  a  fatherly  delight,  which  he  allowed  to 
escape  him  only  in  moderation.  Warham,  who  had  gone  to  India, 
he  had  easily  borne  parting  with,  but  Bex  was  that  romance  of  later 
life  which  a  man  sometimes  finds  in  a  son  whom  he  recognises  as 
superior  to  himself,  picturing  a  future  eminence  for  him  according 
to  a  varietur  of  famous  examples.  It  was  only  to  his  wife  that  he 
said  with  aecision,  ^  Rex  will  be  a  distinguished  man,  Nancy,  I  am 
sure  of  it — as  sure  as  PaleVs  father  was  about  his  son." 

"  Was  Paloy  an  old  bachelor  ? "  said  Mrs  Gascoigne. 

**  That  is  hardly  to  the  point,  m^  dear,"  said  the  Rector,  who  did 
not  remember  that  irrelevant  detail.  And  Mrs  Qascoigne  felt  that 
she  had  spoken  rather  weakly. 

This  quiet  trotting  of  time  at  the  Rectory  was  shared  by  the  gronp 
who  haa  exchanged  the  faded  dignity  of  Onendene  for  the  low  white 
house  not  a  mik  off,  well  enclosed  with  evergreens,  and  known  to 
the  villain  as  *' Jodson's."  Mrs  Davilow's  ddicate  face  showed 
only  a  shght  deepening  of  its  mild  mellmcholy,  her  hair  onlv  a  few 
more  silver  lines,  in  consequence  of  the  last  year's  trials ;  tne  four 
girU  had  bloomed  out  a  little  finom  being  less  m  the  shade ;  and  the 
good  Jocosa  preserved  her  serviceable  neutrality  towards  the  pleasures 
and  glories  of  the  world  as  things  made  for  those  who  were  not ''  in  a 
situation." 

The  low  narrow  drawing-room,  enlaiged  by  two  quaint  projectiiiff 
windows,  with  lattices  wide  open  on  a  JTuly  utemoon  to  the  scent  of 
monthly  roses,  the  fednt  murmurs  of  the  garden,  and  the  occasicmal 
rare  sound  of  hoofs  and  wheels  seeming  to  clarify  the  succeeding 
silence,  made  rather  a  crowded  lively  scene.  Rex  and  Anna  being 
added  to  the  usual  group  of  six.  Anna,  always  a  favourite  with  her 
younger  cousins,  had  much  to  tell  of  her  new  experience,  and  the 
acquaintances  she  had  made  in  London  ;  and  when  on  her  first  visit 
she  came  alone,  many  questions  were  asked  her  about  Gwendolen's 
house  in  Grosvenor  Square,  what  Gwendolen  herself  had  said,  and 
what  any  one  else  had  said  about  Gwendolen.  Had  Anna  been  to 
see  Gw^olen  after  she  had  known  about  the  yacht  f     No :- 
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answer  which  left  speenlatiQii  fine  eonoeminff  eTeiything  connected 
with  that  inteiesting  unknown  vesBel  beyona  the  fact  that  Gwendo- 
len had  written  just  before  she  set  ont  to  eay  that  Mr  Grandcoart 
and  she  were  going  yachting  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  asain  from 
Meuneilles  to  say  tliat  she  was  sure  to  like  the  yachting,  uie  cabins 
were  veiy  elegant,  and  she  would  probably  not  send  another  letter 
till  she  had  written  quite  a  long  diary  filled  with  dittos.  Also,  this 
movement  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Grandcourt  had  been  mentioned  in  "  the 
newspaper ; "  so  that  altogether  this  new  phase  of  Gwendolen's  ex- 
isted liie  made  a  striking  part  of  the  sisters'  romance,  the  book-de- 
vouring Isabel  throwing  in  a  Corsair  or  two  to  make  an  adventure 
that  might  end  weU. 

But  when  Bex  was  present,  the  girls,  according  to  instructions, 
never  started  this  fascinating  topic  ;  and  to-day  there  had  only  been 
animated  descriptions  of  the  Meyric|pi~and  their  extraoidinaiy  Jew- 
ish Mends,  which  caused  some  astomshed  questioning  from  mmds  to 
which  the  idea  of  live  Jews,  out  of  a  book,  suggested  a  difference  deep 
enough  to  be  almost  zoological,  as  of  a  strange  race  in  Pliny's  Natural 
History  that  might  sleep  under  the  shade  of  its  own  ears.  Bertha 
could  not  imagine  what  Jews  believed  now  ;  and  had  a  dim  idea  that 
they  rejected  the  Old  Testament  since  it  proved  the  New ;  Miss 
Merry  thought  that  Mirah  and  her  brother  coidd  *'  never  have  been 

Jroperly  argued  with,"  and  the  amiable  Alice  did  not  mind  what  the 
ews  believed,  she  was  sure  she  "  couldn't  bear  them."  Mrs  Davilow 
corrected  her  by  saying  that  the  great  Jewish  families  who  were  in 
society  were  quite  what  they  ought  to  be  both  in  London  and  Paris, 
but  admitted  that  the  commoner  unconverted  Jews  were  objection- 
able ;  and  Isabel  asked  whether  Mirah  talked  just  as  they  did,  or 
whether  you  might  be  with  her  and  not  find  out  that  she  was  a  Jewess. 

Bex,  who  had  no  partisanship  with  the  Israelites,  having  made  a 
troublesome  acquaintance  with  the  minutiao  of  their  ancient  history 
in  the  form  of  **  cram,"  was  amusing  himself  by  plavfully  exaggerat- 
ing the  notion  of  each  speaker,  while  Anna  begged  them  all  to  un- 
derstand that  he  was  onnr  joking,  when  the  laugnter  was  interrupted 
by  the  brin^g  in  of  a  letter  for  Mrs  Davilow.  A  messenger  nad 
run  with  it  in  great  haste  from  the  Bectoiy.  It  enclosed  a  tdegram. 
and  as  Mrs  Davilow  read  and  re-read  it  in  silence  and  agitation,  all 
eyes  were  turned  on  her  with  anxiety,  but  no  one  dared  to  speak. 
Jjooking  up  at  last  and  seeing  the  young  faces  *'  painted  with  fear," 
she  remembered  that  they  might  be  imagining  something  worse  than 
the  truth,  something  like  her  own  first  dread  which  made  her  unable 
to  understand  what  was  written,  and  she  said,  with  a  sob  which  was 
half  relief— 

'^My  dears,  Mr  Grandcourt "     She  paused  an  instant,  and 

then  liegan  again,  "  Mr  Grandcourt  is  drowned." 

Bex  started  up  as  if  a  missile  had  been  suddenly  thrown  into  the 
room.  He  coula  not  help  himself,  and  Anna's  first  look  was  at  him; 
But  then,  gathering  some  self-command  while  Mrs  DavHow  was 
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reading  wliat  the  Rector  had  written  on  the  enclosing  ptper,  ha 
said — 

^  Can  I  do  anything,  aunt  ?  Can  I  cany  any  word  to  my  father 
from  you?" 

**  xes,  dear.  Tell  him  I  will  be  ready — he  is  very  good.  He  eayt 
he  will  CO  with  me  to  Genoa — ^he  will  be  here  at  hau-past  six.  Jo- 
cosa  and  Alice,  help  me  to  get  ready.  She  is  safe — Gwendolen  is 
safe — bnt  she  must  be  ill.  I  am  sure  she  must  be  very  ilL  Rex, 
dear — Rex  and  Anna — go  and  tell  your  father  I  will  be  quite  ready. 
I  would  not  for  the  world  lose  another  night  And  bless  him  for 
being  ready  so  soon.    I  can  travel  night  and  day  till  we  get  there." 

Rex  and  Anna  hurried  away  through  the  suni^iine  which  was  sud- 
denlv  solemn  to  them,  without  uttering  a  word  to  each  other ;  she 
chiefly  possessed  by  solicitude  about  any  reopening  of  his  wound,  he 
strugglin$|[  with  a  tumultuarv  crowd  of  thou^ts  that  were  an  offence 
against  his  better  will  The  oppression  b^ng  undiminished  when 
they  were  at  the  Rectory  gate,  he  said — 

**  Nannie,  I  will  leave  you  to  say  everything  to  my  father.  If  he 
wants  me  immediately,  let  me  know.  I  shall  stay  in  the  shrubbery 
fpr  ten  minutes — only  ten  minutes." 

Who  has  been  quite  free  from  egoistic  escapes  of  the  imagination 
picturing  desirable  consequences  on  his  own  future  in  the  presence  of 
another's  misfortune,  soirow,  or  death  ?  The  expected  promotion  or 
legacy  is  the  conmion  tyj^e  of  a  temptation  which  makes  speech  and 
even  prayer  a  severe  avoidance  of  tne  most  insistent  thoughts,  and 
sometimes  raises  an  inward  shame,  a  self-distaste,  that  is  worse  than 
any  other  form  of  unpleasant  companionship.  In  Rex's  nature  the 
shame  was  immediate,  and  overspread  like  an  ugly  light  all  the 
hurrying  images  of  what  might  come,  which  thrust  themselves  in 
with  the  idea  that  Gwendolen  was  again  free— overspread  them,  per- 
liap,  the  more  persistently  because  everv  phantasm  of  a  hope  was 
quickly  nullifiea  by  a  more  substantial  obstacle.  Before  the  vision 
of  ''Gwendolen  free"  rose  the  impassable  vision  of  ''Gwendolen 
rich,  exalted,  courted ; "  and  if  in  the  former  time,  when  both  their 
lives  were  fresh,  she  had  turned  from  his  love  with  repugnance, 
what  ground  was  there  for  supposing  that  her  heart  would  he  mora 
open  to  him  in  the  futuro  ? 

These  thoughts,  which  he  wanted  to  master  and  suspend,  were  like 
A  tumultuary  ringing  of  opposing  chimes  that  he  could  not  escape 
from  by  running.  During  the  last  year  he  had  brought  himself  into 
a  state  of  calm  resolve,  and  now  it  seemed  that  three  wonis  had  been 
enough  to  undo  all  that  difficult  work,  and  cast  him  back  into  the 
wretched  fluctuations  of  a  longing  which  he  recognised  as  simplr 
perturbing  and  hopeless.  And  at  this  moment  the  activity  of  such 
longing  had  an  untimeliness  that  made  it  repulsive  to  his  better  selL 
Excuse  poor  Rex :  it  was  not  much  more  than  eighteen  months  since 
he  had  been  laid  low  by  an  aroher  who  sometimes  touches  his  arrow 
with  a  subtle,  lingering  poison.    The  disappointment  of  a  youthlnl 
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paasioii  has  effects  as  incalculable  as  those  cf  sinall-pox,  which  may 
make  one  person  ^lain  and  a  genius,  another  less  plain  and  mora 
foolish,  another  plun  without  detriment  to  his  folly,  and  leave  per- 
haps the  majority  without  obvious  change.  Eyeirthing  depenos— 
not  on  tiie  mere  lact  of  disappointment,  out — on  the  nature  affected 
and  the  force  that  stirs  it  in  Rex's  well-endowed  nature,  brief  as 
the  hope  had  been,  the  passionate  stirring  had  gone  deep,  and  the 
effect  of  disappointment  was  revolutionary,  though  fraught  with  a 
beneficent  new  order  which  retained  most  of  the  old  virtues :  in 
certain  respects  he  believed  that  it  had  finally  determined  the  bias 
and  colour  of  his  life.  Now,  however,  it  seemed  that  his  inward 
peace  was  hardly  more  stable  than  that  of  republican  Florence, 
and  his  heart  no  better  than  the  alarm-bell  that  made  work  slack 
and  tumult  busy. 

Bex's  love  had  been  of  that  sudden,  penetrating,  clinein^  sort 
which  the  ancients  knew  and  sung^  and  in  singing  made  a  rashion  of 
talk  for  many  modems  whose  experience  has  been  by  no  means  of  a 
fiery,  damonic  character.  To  have  the  consciousness  suddenly 
steeped  with  anothef  s  personality,  to  have  the  strongest  inclinations 
possessed  by  an  image  which  retains  its  dominance  in  spite  of  change 
and  apart  from  worthiness — ^nay,  to  feel  a  passion  which  clings  the 
faster  for  the  tragic  pangs  inflicted  by  a  cruel,  recognised  unworthi- 
ness — ^is  a  phase  of  love  which  in  the  feeble  and  common-minded  has 
a  repusive  likeness  to  a  blind  animalism  insensible  to  the  higher 
sway  of  moral  affinity  or  heaven-lit  admiration.  But  when  this 
attaching  force  is  present  in  a  nature  not  of  brutish  unmodifiable- 
ness,  but  of  a  human  dignity  that  can  risk  itself  safely,  it  may  even 
result  in  a  devotedness  not  unfit  to  be  called  divine  in  a  higher 
sense  than  the  ancient  Phlegmatic  rationality  stares  and  shakes  its 
head  at  these  unaccountable  prepossessions,  but  they  exist  as  undeni- 
ably as  the  winds  and  waves,  determining  here  a  wreck  and  there  a 
triumphant  voyage. 

This  sort  of  passion  had  nested  in  the  sweet-natured,  strons  Bex, 
and  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  its  companionship,  as  if  it  had  been 
an  object  supremely  dear,  stricken  dumb  and  helpless,  and  tuminc 
all  the  future  of  tenderness  into  a  shadow  of  the  past  But  he  had 
also  made  up  his  mind  that  his  life  was  not  to  be  pauperised  because 
he  had  had  to  renounce  one  sort  of  joy ;  rather,  he  had  begun  life 
again  with  a  new  counting-up  of  the  treasures  that  remained  to  him, 
and  he  had  even  felt  a  release  of  power  such  as  may  come  from  ceas- 
ing to  be  afraid  of  your  own  neck. 

And  now,  here  ne  was  pacing  the  shrubbery,  angry  with  himself 
that  the  sense  of  iRevocabieness  in  his  lot,  which  ought  in  reason  to 
have  been  as  strong  as  ever,  had  been  shaken  by  a  change  of  circum- 
stances that  could  make  no  change  in  relation  to  him,  lie  told  him- 
self the  truth  quite  roughly  : 

**  She  would  never  love  me ;  and  that  is  not  the  question — ^I  could 
never  approach  her  as  a  lover  in  her  present  position.    I  am  exactly 
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of  no  conaeqaence  at  all,  and  am  not  likely  to  be  of  much  conae* 
^uence  till  my  head  is  torning  grey.  Bat  what  has  that  to  do  with 
it  ?  She  would  not  have  me  on  any  terms,  and  I  would  not  aak  her. 
It  is  a  meanness  to  be  thinking  about  it  now — ^no  better  than  lurking 
about  the  battle-field  to  strip  the  dead ;  but  there  never  was  more 
^tuitous  sinning.  I  have  nothing  to  gain  there — absolutely  noth- 
mg.  .  .  .  Then  wh^  can't  I  £bi^  tte  facts,  and  behave  as  ihey 
demand,  instead  of  leavmg  my  father  to  suppose  that  there  are  mat- 
ters he  can't  speak  to  me  about,  though  I  might  be  nsd^  in  them  f  * 

That  last  thought  made  one  wave  with  the  impulse  that  sent  Bex 
walking  firmly  into  the  house  and  through  the  open  door  of  the 
study,  where  he  saw  his  father  packing  a  travellinjr^edL 

"  Can  I  be  of  any  use,  sir  ?"  said  Bex,  with  rallied  courage,  as  hia 
father  looked  up  at  him. 

''  Yes,  my  boy ;  when  I  am  ffone,  just  see  to  my  letters,  and  an- 
swer where  necessary,  and  send  me  word  of  everything.  Dymock 
will  manage  the  parish  veiy  well,  and  you  wifi  stay  with  vour 
mother,  or,  at  least,  go  up  and  down  again,  till  I  come  back,  when- 
ever that  may  be." 

^  You  will  hardly  be  very  long,  sir,  I  suppose,"  said  Bex,  beffinning 
to  strap  a  railway  rug.  *^  You  will  perhaps  bring  mv  cousin  back  to 
England  ? "  He  fon^  himself  to  speak  of  Gwendolen  for  the  fimt 
time,  and  the  Bector  noticed  tiie  epoch  with  satisfiu^on. 

<<  J'hat  depends,"  he  answered,  taking  the  subject  as  a  matter  of 
course  between  them.  ^  Perhaps  her  mother  may  stay  there  with 
her,  and  I  may  come  back  very^  soon.  This  teleffram  leaves  us  in  an 
ignorance  which  is  rather  anxious.  But  no  douot  the  ananffementa 
of  the  will  lately  made  are  satisfactory,  and  there  may  possibly  be  an 
heir  yet  to  be  bom.  In  any  case,  I  feel  confident  that  Gwendolen 
will  be  liberally — I  should  expect,  splendidly — provided  for." 

**  It  must  have  been  a  fjpfeat  shock  for  her,"  said  Bex,  getting  mote 
resolute  after  the  first  twmge  had  been  borne.  '*  I  suppose  he  waa  a 
devoted  husband." 

"  No  doubt  of  it,**  said  the  Bector,  in  hia  most  decided  manner. 
«  Few  men  of  his  position  would  have  come  forward  as  he  did  under 
the  circumstances." 

Bex  had  never  seen  Grandcourt,  had  never  been  spoken  to  about 
him  by  any  one  of  the  family,  and  knew  nothing  of  Gwendolen's 
fliffht  m)m  her  suitor  to  Leubronn.  He  only  knew  that  Grandcourt, 
being  veiy  much  in  love  with  her,  had  made  her  an  offer  in  the  first 
weeks  of  her  sudden  poverty,  and  had  behaved  very  handsomelT 
in  providing  for  her  mother  and  sisters.  That  was  all  very  natural, 
and  what  Bex  himself  would  have  liked  to  do.  Grandcourt  had  be»& 
a  lucky  fellow,  and  had  had  some  happiness  before  he  ^t  drowned. 
Yet  Bex  wondered  much  whether  Gwendolen  had  been  in  love  with 
the  successful  suitor,  or  had  only  forborne  to  tell  him  that  she  hated 
being  made  love  to. 
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CHAPTEK   LIX. 

"  I  eomit  myieir  In  nothing  dee  M  hamiy 
Ab  in  a  aool  remembering  my  good  nwadu," 

— 8RAKnP£AK& 

Sir  Hngo  Mallinger  was  not  so  prompt  in  starting  for  Gknoa  as  Mr 
Gascoigne  had  been,  and  Deronda  on  all  accounts  would  not  take  his 
departure  till  he  had  seen  the  baronet.  There  was  not  only  Grand- 
court's  death,  but  also  the  late  crisis  in  his  own  life  to  make  reasons 
why  his  oldest  friend  would  desire  to  have  the  unrestrained  com- 
munication of  speech  with  him,  for  in  writing  he  had  not  felt  able 
to  give  any  details  concerning  the  mother  who  had  come  and  gone 
like  an  apparition.  It  was  not  till  the  fifth  evening  that  Deronda, 
according  to  telegram,  waited  for  Sir  Hugo  at  the  station,  where  he 
was  to  arrive  between  eight  and  nine ;  and  while  he  was  looking  for^ 
ward  to  the  si^ht  of  the  kind,  familiar  face,  which  was  part  of  his 
earliest  memones,  something  like  a  smile,  in  spite  of  his  late  tragic 
experience,  might  have  been  detected  in  lus  eyes  and  the  curve  of  his 
lipe  at  the  idea  of  Sir  Hugo's  pleasure  in  being  now  master  of  his 
estates,  able  to  leave  them  to  his  daughters,  or  at  least — according  to 
a  view  of  inheritance  which  had  lust  been  strongly  impressed  on 
Deronda's  imagination — to  take  makeshift  feminine  offspring  as  in- 
termediate to  a  satisflEUitoTy  heir  in  a  grandson.  We  should  ro  churl- 
ish creatures  if  we  could  have  no  joy  in  our  fellow-mortals'  joy, 
unless  it  were  in  agreement  with  our  theory  of  righteous  distribution 
and  our  highest  ideal  of  human  good :  what  sour  comers  our  mouths 
would  ^t--K>ureyes,  what  frozen  glances !  and  all  the  while  our  own 
possessions  and  desires  would  not  exactly  adjust  themselves  to  our 
ideal.  We  must  have  some  comradediip  with  imperfection ;  and  it 
is,  happily,  possible  to  feel  gratitude  even  where  we  discern  a  mis- 
te^e  uiat  may  have  been  injurious,  the  vehicle  of  the  mistake  being 
an  affectionate  intention  prosecfuted  through  a  lifetime  of  kindly 
offices.  Deronda's  feeling  and  judgment  were  strongly  against  the 
action  of  Sir  Hugo  in  nu&ing  himself  the  agent  of  a  falsity — ^yes,  a 
ialsity :  he  could  give  no  imlder  name  to  the  concealment  under 
which  he  had  been  reared.  But  the  baronet  had  probably  had  no 
clear  knowledge  concerning  the  mother^s  breach  of  trust,  and  with 
his  light,  easv  way  of  taking  life,  had  held  it  a  reasonable  preference 
in  her  that  ner  son  should  be  made  an  English  gentleman,  seeing 
that  she  had  the  eccentricity  of  not  caring  to  part  from  her  child,  and 
be  to  him  as  if  she  were  not.  Daniel's  affectionate  gratitude  towards 
Sir  Hugo  made  him  wish  to  find  ^unds  of  excuse  rather  than 
blame ;  for  it  is  as  possible  to  be  ngid  in  principle  and  tender  in 
blame,  as  it  is  to  suffer  from  the  sight  of  things  hung  awry,  and  yet 
to  be  patient  with  the  hanger  who  sees  amiss.  If  Sir  Hu^  in  his 
bachelorhood  had  been  be^^ed  into  regarding  children  dueflyaaa 
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product  intended  to  make  life  more  asreeable  to  ^ke  fall-giowny 
whoee  convenience  alone  was  to  be  conaiuted  in  the  disposal  of  them 
— ^why,  he  had  shared  an  aawiinfitifln  which,  if  not  formallj  avowed, 
was  massivelj  acted  on  at  that  oate  of  the  world's  history ;  and  De- 
ronda,  with  all  his  keen  memory  of  the  painful  inward  struggle  he 
had  g^ne  through  in  his  boyhood,  was  able  also  to  remember  the 
many  signs  that  nis  experience  had  been  entirely  shut  out  ^m  Sir 
Hugo's  conception.  Ignorant  kindness  may  have  the  effect  of 
cruelty ;  but  to  be  ancry  with  it  as  if  it  were  direct  cruelty  would 
be  an  ignorant  linkinaness,  the  most  remote  from  Deronda's  large 
imaginative  lenience  towards  others.  And  perhaps  now,  after  the 
searching  scenes  of  the  last  ten  days,  in  which  the  curtain  had  been 
lifted  for  him  from  the  secrets  of  Eves  unlike  his  own,  he  was  more 
than  ever  disposed  to  check  that  rashness  of  indignation  or  resent- 
ment which  nas  an  unpleasant  likeness  to  the  love  of  punishing. 
When  he  saw  Sir  Hugo's  familiar  figure  descending  from  the  railway 
carriage,  the  life-Ions  affection,  which  had  been  well  accustomed  to 
make  excuses,  flowed  in  and  submeived  all  newer  knowledge  that 
might  have  seemed  fresh  ground  for  blame. 

''Well,  Dan."  said  Sir  Hugo,  with  a  serious  fervour,  grasping 
Deronda's  hana.  He  uttered  no  other  words  of  greeting ;  there  waa 
too  strong  a  rush  of  mutual  consciousness.  The  next  ming  was  to 
give  orders  to  the  courier,  and  then  to  propose  walking  slowly  in  the 
mild  evening,  there  being  no  hurrv  to  get  to  the  hoteL 

"  I  have  Uken  my  journey  easilyi  and  am  in  excellent  conditaon," 
he  said,  as  he  and  Deronda  came  out  under  the  starlight,  which  waa 
still  faint  with  the  lingering  sheen  of  day.  *'  I  didn't  hurry  in  set- 
ting off,  because  I  wanted  to  inquire  into  things  a  little,  and  so  I  got 
sight  of  your  letter  to  Lady  Mallinger  before  I  started.  But  now, 
how  is  the  widow  ? " 

**  (letting  calmer,"  said  Deronda.  '^  She  seems  to  be  escaping  the 
bodily  illness  that  one  might  have  feared  for  her,  after  her  plunge 
and  terrible  excitement.  Her  uncle  and  mother  came  two  days  ago^ 
and  she  is  bdng  well  taken  care  of." 

'*  Any  prospect  of  an  heir  beine  bom  ? " 

"  From  what  Mr  Qascoigne  said  to  me,  I  conclude  not  He  spoke 
as  if  it  were  a  question  whether  the  widow  would  have  the  estatee 
for  her  life." 

"  It  will  not  be  much  of  a  wrench  to  her  affections,  I  fancy,  this 
loss  of  the  husband  ? "  said  Sir  Hugo,  looking  round  at  Deronaa. 

**  The  suddenness  of  the  death  has  been  a  great  blow  to  her,"  said 
Deronda,  quietly  evadii^  the  question. 

"  I  wonder  whether  Qrandcourt  gave  her  any  notion  what  were 
the  provisions  of  his  will  ? "  said  Sir  Hugo. 

"Do  you  know  what  they  are,  sir ? "  parried  Deronda. 

'^Yes,  I  do,"  said  the  baronet,  quicidy.  ''Qad!  if  there  is  no 
prospect  of  a  legitimate  heir,  he  has  left  everjrthing  to  a  boy  he  had 
i>y  a  Mrs  Olaaher;  you  know  nothing  about  the  afiairi  I  suppose 
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bat  ahe  was  a  sort  of  wife  to  him  for  a  Rood  many  yean,  and  theve 
are  three  older  children — ^girls.  The  boy  is  to  take  his  father^s 
name ;  he  is  Henleigh  iJready,  and  he  is  to  be  Henleigh  Mallinger 
Gxandcoort.  The  Mallinger  will  be  of  no  use  to  him,  I  am  happ^ 
to  say ;  but  the  young  dog  will  have  more  than  enoueh  with  hu 
fourteen  years'  mmority — no  need  to  have  had  holes  filled  up  with 
my  fifty  thousand  for  Diplow  that  he  had  no  right  to ;  and  mean- 
while my  beauty,  the  young  widow,  is  to  put  up  with  a  poor  two 
thousand  a-year  and  the  house  at  Qadsmere— a  nice  kind  ot  banish- 
ment for  her  if  she  chose  to  shut  herself  up  there,  which  I  don't 
think  she  wilL  The  boy's  mother  has  been  living  there  of  late  years. 
I'm  perfectljT  disgusted  with  Grandcouit  I  don't  know  that  I'm 
obliged  to  think  the  better  of  him  because  he's  drowned,  though,  so 
far  as  my  affaire  are  concerned,  nothing  in  his  life  became  him  like 
the  leaving  it" 

**  In  my  opinion  he  did  wrong  when  he  manied  this  wife — not  in 
leaving  his  estates  to  the  son,"  said  Deronda,  rather  drily. 

*^  1  say  nothing  against  his  leaving  the  land  to  the  lad,"  said  Sir 
Hugo;  ^  but  since  he  had  married  this  girl  he  ought  to  have  given 
her  a  handsome  provision,  such  as  she  could  live  on  in  a  style  fitted 
to  the  rank  he  nad  raised  her  to.  She  ought  to  have  had  four  or 
five  thousand  a-year  and  the  London  house  for  her  life;  that's  what 
I  should  have  done  for  her.  I  suppose,  as  she  was  penniless,  her 
friends  couldn't  stand  out  for  a  settlement,  else  it's  ill  trusting  to  the 
will  a  man  may  make  after  he's  married.  Even  a  wise  man  gene- 
rally lets  some  folly  ooze  out  of  him  in  his  will — my  father  cud,  I 
know ;  and  if  a  fellow  has  any  spite  or  tyranny  in  him,  he's  likely  to 
bottle  off  a  good  deal  for  keepmg  in  that  sort  of  document  It's 
quite  clear  Grandcourt  meant  that  his  death  should  put  an  extin- 
guisher on  his  wife,  if  she  bore  him  no  heir." 

*^  And,  in  the  other  case,  I  suppose  everything  would  have  been 
reversed  —  illegitimacy  would  have  had  ihe  extinguisher?"  said 
Deronda,  with  some  scorn. 

*^  Precisely — Gadsmere  and  the  two  thousand.  It's  queer.  One 
nuisance  is  that  Grandcourt  has  made  me  an  executor ;  but  seeing 
he  was  the  son  of  my  only  brother,  I  can't  refuse  to  act  And  I 
shaU  mind  it  less,  if  1  can  be  of  any  use  to  the  widow.  Lush  thinks 
she  was  not  in  ignorance  about  the  family  under  the  rose,  and  the 
purport  of  the  wUL  He  hints  that  there  was  no  very  gocd  under^ 
standing  between  the  couple.  But  I  fancy  you  are  the  man  who 
knew  most  about  what  Mrs  Grandcourt  felt  or  did  not  feel— eh. 
Ban  ?"  Sir  Hugo  did  not  put  this  question  with  his  usual  jocose- 
ne8&  but  rather  with  a  lowoed  tone  of  interested  inquiry ;  and  De- 
ronda felt  that  any  evasion  would  be  misinterpreted.  He  answered 
gravely — 

^She  was  certainly  not  happy.  They  were  unsuited  to  each 
other.  But  as  to  the  disposal  ot  the  property — ^from  all  I  have  seen 
of  her,  I  should  predict  that  she  will  be  quite  contented  with  it." 
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"  Then  Bhe  is  not  mncli  like  the  rest  of  her  sex ;  thafe  all  I  can 
Bay,"  said  Sir  Hugo,  with  a  slight  shrug.  **  However,  she  onght  to 
be  something  extraordinary,  for  there  rnnst  be  an  entanglement  be- 
tween your  horoscope  and  hers — eh  ?  When  that  tremendoos  tele- 
gram came,  the  first  thing  Lady  Mallinger  said  was,  *  How  yenr 
strange  that  it  should  be  Daniel  who  sends  it ! '  Bat  I  haye  ha^ 
something  of  the  same  sort  in  my  own  life.  I  was  once  at  a  foreign 
hotel  where  a  lady  had  been  left  by  her  husband  without  money. 
When  I  heard  of  it,  and  came  forward  to  help  her,  who  should  she 
be  but  an  early  flame  of  mine,  who  had  been  fool  enough  to  marry 
an  Austrian  baron  with  a  long  moustache  and  short  affection  t  But 
it  was  an  affair  of  my  own  that  called  me  there — ^nothing  to  do  with 
knight-errantry,  any  more  than  your  coming  to  Qenoa  had  to  do  with 
the  Qrandcourts." 

There  was  silence  for  a  little  while.  Sir  Hugo  had  be^nn  to  talk 
of  the  Grandcourts  as  the  less  difficult  subject  between  hmisdf  and 
Deronda ;  but  they  were  both  wishing  to  overcome  a  reluctance  to 
perfect  frankness  on  the  events  which  touched  their  relation  to  each 
other.  Deronda  felt  that  his  letter,  after  the  first  interview  with  his 
mother,  had  been  rather  a  thickening  than  a  breaking  of  the  ice,  and 
^at  he  ought  to  wait  for  the  first  opening  to  come  from  Sir  Hugo. 
Just  when  they  were  about  to  lose  sight  of  the  port,  the  baronet 
turned,  and  pausing  as  if  to  get  a  last  view,  said  in  a  tone  of  more 
serious  feeling — 

<'  And  about  the  main  business  of  your  coming  to  Genoa,  Dan  ? 
You  have  not  been  deeply  pained  by  anything  you  have  learned,  I 
hope  ?  There  is  nothing  that  you  feel  need  cnange  your  position  in 
any  way  7  You  know,  whatever  happens  to  you  must  always  be  of 
importance  to  me.'* 

*'  I  desire  to  meet  your  goodness  by  perfect  confidence,  sir,"  said 
Deronda.  **  But  I  can't  answer  those  questions  truly  by  a  simple 
yes  or  no.  Much  that  I  have  heard  about  the  past  mis  pained  me. 
And  it  has  been  a  pain  to  meet  and  part  with  my  mother  m  her  suf- 
fering state,  as  I  have  been  compelled  to  do.  But  it  is  no  pain — it 
is  rather  a  clearing  up  of  doubts  for  which  I  am  thankful,  to  know 
my  parentage.  As  to  the  effect  on  my  position,  there  will  be  no 
clianse  in  my  gratitude  to  you,  sir,  for  tne  fatherly  care  and  affection 
you  have  always  shown  me«  But  to  know  that  I  was  bom  a  Jew, 
may  have  a  momentous  influence  on  my  life,  which  I  am  hardly  able 
to  tell  you  of  at  present." 

Deronda  spoke  the  last  sentence  with  a  resolve  that  overcame  some 
diffidence.  He  felt  that  the  differences  between  Sir  Hugo*s  nature 
and  his  own  would  have,  by-and-by,  to  disclose  Uiemsdves  more 
markedly  than  had  ever  yet  been  needfuL  The  baronet  gave  him  a 
^uick  glance,  and  turned  to  walk  on.  After  a  few  moments'  silence, 
m  which  he  had  reviewed  all  the  material  in  his  memory  which 
would  enable  him  to  interpret  Deronda's  words,  he  said — 

«<  I  have  long  expected  something  remarkable  from  you,  Dan ;  but, 
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for  Qod's  sake,  don't  go  into  any  eccentricities  !  I  can  tolerate  any 
man's  difference  of  opinion,  but  let  him  tell  it  me  without  getting 
himself  up  as  a  lunatic.  At  this  stage  of  the  world,  if  a  man  wants 
to  be  taken  seriously  he  must  keep  clear  of  melodrama.  Don't  mis- 
understand me.  I  am  not  suspecting  you  of  settins  up  any  lunacy 
on  your  own  account.  I  only  think  you  might  easily  be  led  arm  in 
arm  with  a  lunatic,  especially  if  he  wanted  defendmg.  You  have 
a  passion  for  people  who  are  pelted,  Dan.  I'm  sorry  for  them  too  ; 
but  so  fox  as  company  goes,  it's  a  bad  ground  of  selection.  However, 
I  don't  ask  you  to  anticipate  your  inclination  in  anything  you  have 
to  tell  ma  When  you  make  up  your  mind  to  a  course  that  requires 
money,  I  have  some  sixteen  thousand  pounds  that  have  been  accumu- 
lating for  you  over  and  above  what  you  have  been  having  the  interest 
of  as  income.  And  now  I  am  come,  I  suppose  you  want  to  get  back 
to  England  as  soon  as  you  can  ?" 

**  I  must  go  first  to  Mainz  to  get  away  a  chest  of  my  grandfather's, 
and  perhaps  to  see  a  friend  of  his,"  said  Deronda.  "  Although  the 
chest  has  been  lying  there  these  twenty  years,  I  have  an  unreason- 
able sort  of  nervous  eagerness  to  get  it  away  under  my  care,  as  if  it 
were  more  likely  now  than  before  that  something  might  happen  to 
it  And  perhaps  I  am  the  more  uneasy,  because  I  lingered  after  my 
mother  left,  instead  of  setting  out  immediatelv.  Yet  I  can't  resret 
that  I  was  here — else  Mrs  Qrandconrt  would  have  had  none  but 
servants  to  act  for  her." 

*'  Yes,  yes,"  said  Sir  Hugo,  with  a  flippancy  which  was  an  escape 
of  some  vexation  hidden  under  his  more  serious  speech ;  "  I  hope 
you  are  not  going  to  set  a  dead  Jew  above  a  living  Christian." 

Deronda  coloiued,  and  repressed  a  retort.  They  were  just  turning 
into  the  Italia. 


CHAPTER   LX. 

"  But  I  iluill  My  no  more  off  this  kt  this  time ;  for  thli  is  to  be  felt  and  not  to  be 
talked  of:  and  thej  who  never  touched  it  with  their  flnsen  nay  McreUy  perhapa  Uui^ 
at  it  in  tlieir  hearts  and  be  never  the  wiser.''^JKRSKY  Tatlob. 

The  Roman  Emperor  in  the  legend  pat  to  death  ten  learned  Israelites  to  avenge  the 
■ate  of  Joseph  by  nis  brethren.  And  there  have  always  been  enoogh  of  his  kidney, 
whose  piety  lies  In  punishing,  who  osn  see  the  Justice  of  gradges  bat  not  of  gratitnde. 
For  yoa  ahaU  never  convince  the  stronfler  feeling  that  it  hath  not  the  stronger  reason, 
or  incline  him  who  hath  no  love  to  believe  that  there  is  good  ground  for  wving.  As 
we  may  learn  firom  the  order  of  word-making,  wherein  kv»  preoedeth  lovabk. 

When  Deronda  presented  his  letter  at  the  banking-house  in  the 
SehtuUr  S^num  at  Mainz,  and  asked  for  Joseph  Kalonymos,  he  was 
presently  shown  into  an  inner  room  where,  seated  at  a  table  arrang- 
tag  open  letteza,  was  the  white- bearded  man  whom  he  had  seen 
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the  year  before  in  the  sTnaflogne  at  Frankfort  He  wore  hla  hat 
— it  seemed  to  be  the  same  old  felt  hat  as  before — and  near  him  was 
a  packed  portmanteau  with  a  wrap  and  overcoat  upon  iL  On  seeing 
Deronda  enter  he  rose,  but  did  not  advance  or  put  out  his  hand. 
Looking  at  him  with  small  penetrating  eyes  which  slittered  like 
black  gems  in  the  midst  of  his  yellowish  face  and  white  hair,  he 
said  in  Gferman — 

''Qood!    It  is  now  you  who  seek  me,  young  man." 

''  Yes ;  I  seek  you  with  gratitude,  as  a  niend  of  my  grandfathei's," 
said  Deronda,  ''and  I  am  under  an  obligation  to  you  for  giving 
yourself  much  trouble  on  my  account*'  He  spoke  without  diffi- 
culty in  that  liberal  language  which  takes  many  strange  accents 
to  its  maternal  bosom. 

Kalonymos  now  put  out  his  hand  and  said  cordially,  '*  So— yon 
are  no  longer  angry  at  beins  something  more  than  an  Englishman  1" 

''On  the  contrary.  I  wank  youlieartily  for  helping  to  save 
me  from  remaining  in  ignorance  of  my  parentage,  and  for  taking 
care  of  the  chest  that  my  grandfather  left  in  trust  for  me." 

"  Sit  down,  sit  down,"  said  Kalonymos,  in  a  quick  under-tone, 
seating  himself  again,  and  pointing  to  a  chair  near  him.  Then 
deliberately  laying  aside  his  hat  and  showing  a  head  thickly  covered 
with  white  hair,  he  stroked  and  clutched  his  beard  while  he  looked 
examiningly  at  the  young  face  before  him.  The  moment  wrought 
strongly  on  Deronda's  imaginative  susceptibility:  in  the  presence 
of  one  linked  still  in  zealous  friendship  with  the  grandfather  whose 
hope  had  yearned  towards  him  when  he  was  unborn,  and  who 
though  dead  was  yet  to  speak  with  him  in  those  written  memorials 
which,  says  Milton,  "  contain  a  potency  of  life  in  them  to  be  as 
active  as  that'  soul  whose  pro^ny  they  are,"  he  seemed  to  himself 
to  be  touching  the  electric  chain  of  his  own  ancestry ;  and  he  bore 
the  scrutinising  look  of  Kalonvmos  with  a  delighted  awe,  some- 
thing like  what  one  feels  in  the  solemn  commemoration  of  acts 
done  long  ago  but  still  telling  markedly  on  the  life  of  to-dav. 
Impossible  for  men  of  duller  fibre— men  whose  affection  is  not  ready 
to  diffuse  itself  through  the  wide  travel  of  imagination,  to  compre- 
hend, perhaps  even  to  credit  this  sensibility  of  Deronda's ;  but  it 
subsisted,  luce  their  own  dulness,  notwithstanding  their  lack  of 
belief  in  it — and  it  gave  his  face  an  expression  which  seemed  very 
satisfactory  to  the  observer. 

He  said,  in  Hebrew,  quoting  from  one  of  the  fine  hymns  in  the 
Hebrew  liturgy,  "  As  thy  goodness  has  been  great  to  the  former 
generations,  even  so  may  it  be  to  the  latter."  Then  after  pausing 
a  little  he  began, "  Young  man,  I  rejoice  that  I  was  not  jet  set 
off  again  on  my  travels,  and  that  you  are  come  in  time  for  me  to  see 
the  image  of  my  friend  as  he  was  in  his  youth — ^no  longer  perverted 
from  the  fellowship  of  your  people — no  longer  shrinking  in  proud 
wrath  from  the  touch  of  him  who  seemed  to  be  claimmg  you  as 
a  Jew.    You  come  with  thankfulness  yourself  to  claim  the  kindi^ 
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and  heritage  that  wicked  contrivance  would  have  robbed  you  of. 
Yon  come  with  a  willing  Bonl  to  declare, '  I  am  the  grandfion  of 
Daniel  CharisL'    Is  it  not  eo  ?" 

^  Assuiedly  it  is,"  said  Deronda.  '*  But  let  roe  say  that  I  should 
at  no  time  mtve  been  inclined  to  treat  a  Jew  with  incivility  simply 
because  he  was  a  Jew.  You  can  understand  that  I  shrank  from 
saying  to  a  stranger, '  I  know  nothing  of  my  mother.' " 

"  A  sin,  a  sin  r  said  Kalonymos,  putting  up  his  hand  and  closing 
his  eyes  in  disgust  ''  A  robbery  of  our  people — as  when  our  youths 
and  maidena  were  reared  for  the  Roman  Edom.  But  it  is  frustrated. 
I  have  frustrated  it.  When  Daniel  Charisi — ^may  his  Rock  and 
lus  Redeemer  guard  him  ! — when  Daniel  Charisi  was  a  stripling  and 
I  was  a  lad  little  above  his  shoulder,  we  made  a  solemn  vow  abvays 
to  be  friends.  He  said,  *  Let  us  bind  ourselves  with  duty,  as  if 
we  were  sons  of  the  same  mother.'  That  was  his  bent  from  first 
to  last — as  he  said,  to  fortifv  his  soul  with  bonds.  It  was  a  saying 
of  his,  *  Let  us  bind  love  with  duty;  for  duty  is  the  love  of  law;  and 
law  is  the  nature  of  the  Eternal.'  So  we  bound  ourselves.  And 
though  we  were  much  apart  in  our  later  life,  the  bond  has  never 
been  broken.  When  he  was  dead,  they  sought  to  rob  him;  but 
they  could  not  rob  him  of  me.  I  rescued  that  remainder  of  him 
which  he  had  prized  and  preserved  for  his  offsprinff.  And  I  have 
restored  to  him  the  offsnring  they  had  robbed  lum  OL  I  will  bring 
you  the  chest  fordiwith.^' 

Kalonymos  left  the  room  for  a  few  minutes,  and  returned  with  a 
clerk  who  carried  the  chest,  set  it  down  on  the  floor,  drew  off  a 
leather  cover,  and  went  out  again.  It  was  not  very  large,  but  was 
made  heavy  by  ornamental  bracers  and  handles  of  gilt  iron.  The 
wood  was  oeautifully  incised  with  Arabic  lettering. 

'^So!"  said  Kalonymos,  returning  to  his  seat.  ''And  here  is 
the  curious  key,"  he  added,  taking  it  hota  a  small  leathern  bag. 
**  Bestow  it  carefully.  I  trust  you  are  methodic  and  wary."  He 
gave  Deronda  the  monitory  and  slightly  suspicious  look  with  which 
age  is  apt  to  commit  any  object  to  uie  keeping  of  youth. 

''  I  shall  be  more  careful  of  this  than  of  any  other  property,"  said 
Deronda,  smiling  and  putting  the  key  in  his  breast-pocket  '^I 
never  before  possessed  anything  that  was  a  sign  to  me  of  so  much 
cherished  hope  and  effort.  And  I  shall  never  forget  that  the  effort 
was  partly  yours.  Have  you  time  to  tell  me  more  of  my  grand- 
father ?    Or  shall  I  be  trespassing  in  staying  longer  1" 

"  Stay  yet  a  while.  In  an  hour  and  eighteen  minutes  I  start  for 
Trieste.''  said  Kalonymos,  looking  at  his  watch,  **  and  presently  my 
sons  will  expect  my  attention.  Will  you  let  me  make  you  known  to 
them,  so  that  they  may  have  the  pleasure  of  showing  hospitality  to 
my  friend's  granason  ?  They  dwell  here  in  ease  and  luxury,  though 
I  choose  to  be  a  wanderer." 

**  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  commend  me  to  their  acquaintance 
for  some  future  opportunity,"  said  Deronda.    '*  There  are  pressing 
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claims  caning  me  to  England — friends  who  may  be  much  in  need  of 
m J  presence.  I  have  been  kept  away  from  them  too  long  by  unex- 
pected circumstances.  But  to  know  more  of  you  and  your  fBonily 
would  be  motive  enough  to  bring  me  again  to  Mainz." 

"  Good  !  Me  you  will  hardly  find,  for  I  am  beyond  my  threescore 
years  and  ten,  and  I  am  a  wanderer,  carrying  my  shroud  with  me. 
Ibut  my  sons  and  their  children  dwell  here  in  wealth  and  unity.  The 
days  are  changed  for  us  in  Mainz  since  our  people  were  slaughtered 
wholesale  if  tnev  wouldn't  be  baptised  wholesale :  they  are  ^lan^ed 
for  us  since  Karl  the  Qreat  fetched  my  ancestors  from  Italy  to  bnnff 
some  tincture  of  knowledge  to  our  rough  Oerman  brethren.  I  and 
my  contemporaries  have  mid  to  fight  for  it  too.  Oar  youth  fell  on 
evil  days  ;  out  this  we  have  won :  we  increase  our  wealth  in  safety, 
and  the  learning  of  all  Germany  is  fed  and  fattened  by  Jewish  brains 
— ^though  they  keep  not  always  their  Jewish  hearts.  Have  you  been 
left  altoffether  ignorant  of  your  people's  life,  young  man  1 " 

"  No,'^  said  Deronda,  "  I  have  lately,  before  I  had  any  true  suspi- 
cion of  my  parenta^,  been  led  to  study  everything  belonging  to  their 
history  with  more  mterest  than  any  oUier  subject  It  turns  out  that 
I  have  been  making  myself  ready  to  understand  my  grandfather  a 
little."  He  was  anxious  lest  the  time  should  be  consumed  before  this 
circuitous  course  of  talk  could  lead  them  back  to  the  topic  he  most 
cared  about  Age  does  not  easily  distinguish  between  what  it  needa 
to  express  and  what  youth  needs  to  know — distance  seeming  to  leTel 
the  obiects  of  memory ;  and  keenly  active  as  Joseph  Kalonymos 
showea  himself,  an  inkstand  in  the  wrong  place  would  have  hin- 
dered his  imagination  from  getting  to  Beyrout :  he  had  been  used  to 
unite  restless  travel  with  punctilious  observation.  But  Deronda*a 
last  sentence  answered  its  purpose. 

**  So — ^you  would  perhaps  have  been  such  a  man  as  he  if  your 
education  had  not  hmdered ;  foryou  are  like  him  in  features  : — 
vet  not  altogether,  young  man.  He  had  an  iron  will  in  his  face  :  it 
braced  up  everybody  about  him.  Wlien  he  was  quite  young  he  had 
already  got  one  deep  upright  line  in  his  brow.  I  see  none  (»  that  in 
yon.  J)aniel  Charisi  used  to  say,  *  Better  a  wron^  will  than  a  waver- 
ing ;  better  a  steadfast  enemv  than  an  uncertain  friend ;  better  a 
faUe  belief  than  no  belief  at  all.'  What  he  despised  most  was  indifif- 
erence.    He  had  longer  reasons  than  I  can  give  you." 

"  Tet  his  knowledge  was  not  narrow  ?"  said  Derpnda,  with  a  tacit 
reference  to  the  usual  excose  for  indecision — that  it  comes  frtna 
knowing  too  much. 

''  Narrow  ?  no,"  said  Kalon^os,  shaking  his  head  with  a  compas- 
sionate smile.  "  From  his  cmldhood  upward,  he  drank  in  learning 
as  easily  as  the  plant  sucks  up  water.  But  he  early  took  to  medicine 
and  theories  about  life  and  health.  He  travelled  to  many  countries, 
and  spent  much  of  his  substance  in  seeing  and  knowing.  What  he 
used  to  insist  on  was  that  the  strength  and  wealth  of  mankind  de- 
pended on  the  balance  of  separateness  and  communication,  and  he 
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bitterl  J  against  our  people  lodng  themselTes  among  the  Gentiles ;  <If  s 
no  better,  said  he,  'than  the  many  sorts  of  grain  goin^  back  from  their 
variety  into  sameness.'  He  mingled  all  sorts  of  kaminff ;  and  in  that 
he  was  like  oar  Arabic  writers  in  the  golden  time.  We  studied  to- 
gether, but  he  went  beyond  me.  Though  we  were  bosom  friends,  and 
he  poured  himself  out  to  me,  we  were  as  different  as  the  inside  and 
the  outside  of  the  bowL  I  stood  up  for  no  notions  of  my  own  :  I 
took  Charisi's  sayings  as  I  took  the  shape  of  the  trees :  they  were  there, 
not  to  be  disputed  about.  It  came  to  the  same  thing  in  both  of  us  : 
we  were  both  faithful  Jews,  thankful  not  to  be  Gentiles.  And  since 
I  was  a  ripe  man,  I  have  been  what  I  am  now,  for  all  but  age-;— lov- 
ing to  wander,  loving  transactions,  loving  to  behold  all  things,  and 
caring  nothing  about  hardship.  Charisi  thought  continually  of  our 
people's  future  :  he  went  with  all  his  soul  into  that  part  of  our  reli- 
gion :  I,  not.  So  we  have  freedom,  I  am  content  Our  people  wan- 
dered before  they  were  driven.  Young  man,  when  I  am  m  tne  East, 
I  lie  much  on  deck  and  watch  the  greater  stars.  The  sight  of-  them 
satisfies  me.  I  know  them  as  they  rise,  and  hunger  not  to  know 
more.  Charisi  was  satisfied  with  no  sight,  but  pieced  it  out  with 
what  had  been  before  and  what  would  come  after.  Yet  we  loved  each 
other,  and  as  he  said,  we  bound  our  love  with  duty  ;  we  solemnly 
pledged  ourselves  to  help  and  defend  each  other  to  the  last.  I  have 
fulfined  my  pledge."  Here  Ealonymos  rose,  and  Deronda,  rising 
also,  said — 

**  And  in  being  faithful  to  him  you  have  caused  justice  to  be  done 
to  me.  It  would  have  been  a  robbery  of  me  too  that  I  diould  never 
have  known  of  the  inheritance  he  had  prepared  for  me.  I  thank  you 
with  my  whole  souU* 

''  Be  worthy  of  him,  young  man.  What  is  your  vocation  ? "  This 
question  was  put  with  a  quick  abruptness  which  embarrassed  De- 
ronda, who  dia  not  feel  it  quite  honest  to  allege  his  law-reading  as  a 
vocation.    He  answered — 

"  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  any." 

"Get  one,  get  one.  The  Jew  must  be  diligent.  You  will  call 
yourself  a  Jew  and  profess  the  faith  of  vour  fathers  ?  *  said  Ealony- 
mos, putting  his  hand  on  Deronda's  shoulder  and  looking  sharply  m 
his  fa^e. 

'*  I  shall  call  myself  a  Jew,"  said  Deronda,  deliberately,  becoming 
slightly  paler  under  the  piercing  eyes  of  his  questioner.  "  But  I  wiU 
not  say  that  I  shall  profess  to  believe  exactly  as  my  fathers  have 
believed.  Our  fathers  themselves  changed  the  horizon  of  their  belief 
and  learned  of  other  races.  But  I  think  I  can  maintain  my  grand- 
father's notion  of  separateness  with  communication.  I  hold  that  my 
first  duty  is  to  my  own  people,  and  if  there  is  anything  to  be  done 
towards  restoring  or  perfecting  their  common  life,  I  shall  make  that 
my  vocation.** 

It  happened  to  Deronda  at  that  moment,  as  it  has  often  happened 
to  others,  that  the  need  for  speech  made  an  epoch  in  resolve.    His 

2  H 
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respect  far  the  qaeationer  would  not  let  him  decline  to  answery  and 
by  the  necesntj  to  answer  he  found  out  the  truth  for  himsdf . 

^  Ah,  you  argue  and  you  look  forward — ^ou  are  Daniel  Charui'a 
grandson/*  said  Ealonymos,  addinc  a  benediction  in  Hebrew. 

With  that  they  parted;  and  almost  as  soon  as  ]>€«)nda  was  in 
London,  the  aged  man  was  again  on  shipboard,  greeting  the  Mendly 
stars  without  any  eager  curiosity. 


CHAPTER   LXL 

"  within  the  gentle  heart  Love  ahelten  him, 
Ae  birds  within  the  green  shade  of  the  ^ve. 
Before  the  gentle  heart,  in  Natoie's  scheme. 
Love  was  not,  nw  the  gentle  heart  ere  Love." 

— OuiDO  GunnoBLU  {RomtUCs  TrttndaiUmX 

There  was  another  house  besides  the  white  house  at  Pennicote, 
another  breast  besides  Rex  Gascoigne*s,  in  which  the  news  of  Grand- 
court's  death  caused  both  strong  agitation  and  the  effort  to  repress  it^ 

It  was  Hans  Meyrick's  habit  to  send  or  bring  in  the  '  Times '  for 
his  mother's  reading.  She  was  a  great  reader  of  news,  from  the 
widest-reaching  politics  to  the  Hst  of  marriages;  the  latter,  she  said, 
giving  her  the  pleasant  sense  of  finishing  the  fashionable  novels 
without  having  read  them,  and  seeing  the  heroes  and  heroines  happy 
without  knowmg  what  poor  creatures  they  were.  On  a  Wednesaay, 
there  were  reasons  why  Hans  always  chose  to  brins  the  paper,  and^ 
to  do  so  about  the  time  that  Mirah  had  nearly  ended  giving  Mab  her 
weekly  lesson,  avowing  that  he  came  then  because  he  wanted  to  hear 
Mirah  sin^.  But  on  the  particular  Wednesdav  now  in  question, 
after  entenng  the  house  as  quietly  as  usual  wiui  his  latch-key,  be 
appeared  in  Qie  parlour,  shakmg  the  '  Times '  aloft  with  a  cractiing 
noise,  in  remorseless  interruption  of  Mab's  attempt  to  render  La§eia 
€h*io  manga  with  a  remote  imitation  of  her  teacher.  Piano  and  song 
ceased  immediately :  Mirah,  who  had  been  playing  the  accompani- 
ment, involuntarily  started  up  and  turned  round,  the  crackling  sound, 
after  the  occasional  trick  of  sounds,  having  seemed  to  her  somethuig 
thunderous ;  and  Mab  said->-  ' 

^  0-0-0,  Hans !  why  do  you  bring  a  more  horrible  noise  than  mj 
nngmff?*^ 

"  What  on  earth  is  the  wonderful  news  f  **  said  Mrs  Meyrick,  who 
was  the  only  other  person  in  the  room.  "  Anything  about  Itely — 
anythinff  about  the  Austrians  givins  up  Venice  ?" 

''  Nothing  about  Italy,  but  sometoing  from  Italy."  said  Hans,  with 
a  peculiarity  in  his  tone  and  manner  which  set  his  mother  inter- 
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preting.  Imagine  how  some  of  us  feel  and  behave  when  an  event, 
not  diixigreea^e,  Beema  to  be  confirming  and  canying  out  our  private 
constractions.  We  say,  '<  What  do  jou  think  ? "  in  a  pregnant  tone 
to  some  innocent  peraon  who  has  not  embarked  his  wisdom  in  the 
same  boat  with  ours,  and  finds  our  information  flat. 

''Nothing  bad?"  said  Mrs  Mejrick,  anxiously,  thinking  imme- 
diately of  Deronda :  and  Mirah's  heart  had  been  already  clutched  by 
the  same  thou^^ht 

"  Not  bad  for  anvbody  we  care  much  about,**  said  Hans,  quickly ; 
''rather  uncommonly  lucky,  I  think.  I  never  knew  anybody  die 
conveniently  before.  Considering  what  a  dear  gazelle  I  am,  I  am 
constantly  wondering  to  find  my^lf  alive." 

''  0  me,  Hans ! "  said  Mab,  imnatiently,  ''  if  you  must  talk  of 
yourself^  let  it  be  behind  your  own  back.  What  is  it  that  has  hap- 
penedl" 

*^  Duke  Alfonso  is  drowned,  and  the  Duchess  is  alive,  that's  all,** 
said  Hans,  putting  the  paper  before  Mrs  Meyrick,  with  his  finger 
against  a  paragraph.  ''  But  more  than  all  is— Deronda  was  at  €tenoa 
in  the  same  hotel  with  them,  and  he  saw  her  brought  in  by  the 
fishermen,  who  had  got  her  out  of  the  water  time  enough  to  save  her 
from  any  harm.  It  seems  they  saw  her  jump  in  after  her  husband 
—which  was  a  less  judicious  action  than  I  should  have  expected  of 
the  DucJiess.  However,  Deronda  is  a  lucky  fellow  in  being  there  to 
take  care  of  her.** 

Mirah  had  sunk  on  the  music-stool  acain,  with  her  eyelids  down 
and  her  hands  tightly  clasped ;  and  Mrs  Meyrick,  giving  up  the  paper 
to  Mab,  said — 

''  Poor  thing !  she  must  have  been  fond  of  her  husband,  to  jump 
in  after  him." 

**  It  was  an  inadvertence — a  little  absence  of  mind,"  said  Hans, 
creasinff  his  face  roguishly,  and  throwing  himself  into,  a  chair  not  far 
from  lurah.  ^  Who  can  be  fond  of  a  j^ous  baritone,  with  freezing 
glances^  always  singing  asides  ? — ^that  was  the  husband's  rdle,  depend 
upon  it.  Nothing  can  be  neater  than  his  ^;ettinff  drowneii.  The 
Duchess  is  at  liberty  now  to  marry  a  man  with  a  fine  head  of  hair, 
and  glances  that  will  melt  instead  of  freezing  her.  And  I  shall  be 
invited  to  the  wedding." 

Here  Mirah  started  from  her  sitting  posture,  and  fixing  her  eyes 
on  Hans  with  an  angry  gleam  in  them,  she  said,  in  the  deeply-shalEen 
voice  of  indignation — 

**  Mr  Hans,  you  ought  not  to  speak  in  that  way.  Mr  Deronda 
would  not  like  you  to  speak  so.  Why  will  you  say  he  is  luckv — 
why  will  you  use  words  of  that  sort  about  life  and  death — ^when 
what  is  life  to  one  is  death  to  another  ?  How  do  you  know  it  would 
be  lucky  if  he  loved  Mrs  Grandcourt  ?  It  might  be  a  neat  evil  to 
him.  She  would  take  him  away  from  my  brother"--!  know  she 
would.  Mr  Deronda  would  not  call  that  lucky— to  pierce  my 
bzothef  8  heart" 
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All  three  were  stmck  with  the  sudden  transformation.  Mirah's 
face,  with  a  look  of  anger  that  might  have  suited  Ithuriel,  pale  even 
to  the  lips  that  were  usually  so  rich  of  tint,  was  not  far  nom  poor 
Hans,  who  sat  transfixed,  blushing  under  it  as  if  he  had  been  the 
girl,  while  he  said  nervously — 

"  I  am  a  fool  and  a  brute,  and  I  withdraw  every  word.  I'll  go 
and  hang  myself  like  Judas — if  it's  allowable  to  mention  him." 
Even  in  Hans's  sorrowful  moments,  his  improvised  words  had  in- 
evitably some  drollery. 

But  Mirah^B  anger  was  not  appeased :  how  could  it  be  1  She  had 
burst  into  indiffniBait  speech  as  creatures  in  intense  pain  bite  and 
make  their  teetn  meet  even  through  their  own  flesn,  by  war  of 
making  their  agony  bearable.  She  said  no  more,  but.  seating  ner- 
self  at  the  piano,  pressed  the  sheet  of  music  before  ner,  as  if  she 
thought  of  beginning  to  play  again. 

It  was  Mab  who  spoke,  while  Mrs  Meyrick's  face  seemed  to  reflect 
some  of  Hans's  discomfort. 

"  Mirah  is  quite  right  to  scold  you,  Han&  Tou  are  always  taking 
Mr  Deronda's  name  m  vain.  And  it  is  horrible,  joking  in  that  way 
about  his  mairyins;  Mrs  Qrandcourt.  Men's  minds  must  be  very 
black,  I  think,"  ended  Mab,  with  much  scorn. 

"  Quite  true,  my  dear,"  said  Hans,  in  a  low  tone,  rising  and  turn- 
ing on  his  heel  to  walk  towards  the  back  window. 

''  We  had  better  co  on,  Mab ;  you  have  not  given  your  full  time 
to  the  lesson,"  said  Mirah,  in  a  higher  tone  than  usuaL  **  Will  you 
sing  this  again,  or  shall  I  sing  it  to  you  ?" 

'<  Oh,  please  sing  it  to  me,"  said  Mab,  rejoiced  to  take  no  more 
notice  of  what  had  happened. 

And  Mirah  immediately  sang  Lcuda  ch'io  piangct,  giving  forth  its 
melodious  sobs  and  cries  with  new  fulness  and  eneiRy.  Hans  paused 
in  his  walk  and  leaned  against  the  mantelpiece,  Keeping  his  eyes 
carefully  away  £rom  his  mothei^s.  When  Mirah  had  sung  her  last 
note  and  touched  the  last  chord,  she  rose  and  said,  '^  1  must  go  home 
now.    Ezra  expects  me." 

She  ^ave  her  hand  silently  to  Mrs  Meyrick  and  hung  back  a  little, 
not  danng  to  look  at  her,  instead  of  kissing  her  as  usual  But  the 
little  mother  drew  Mirah's  face  down  to  hers,  and  said  soothingly, 
'*  Gk>d  bless  you,  my  dear."  Mirah  felt  that  she  had  committed  an 
offence  against  Mrs  Meyrick  by  angrily  rebuking  Hans,  and  mixed 
with  the  rest  of  her  suffering  was  the  sense  that  she  had  shown  some- 
thing like  a  proud  ingratitude,  an  unbecoming  assertion  of  superi- 
ority.   And  her  friend  had  divined  this  compunction. 

Meanwhile  Hans  had  seized  his  wide-awake,  and  was  ready  to  open 
the  door. 

**  Now  Hans,"  said  Mab,  with  what  was  really  a  aistei's  tenderness 
cunningly  disguised,  "  you  are  not  going  to  walk  home  with  Mirah. 
I  am  sure  she  would  rather  not  You  are  so  dreadfully  disagreeable 
to-day," 
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''  I  Bball  go  to  take  caie  of  her,  if  she  does  not  forbid  me/'  said 
Hans,  opening  the  door. 

Mirah  said  nothing,  and  when  he  had  opened  the  outer  door  for 
her  and  closed  it  behind  him,  he  walked  by  her  side  unforbidden. 
She  had  not  the  courage  to  begin  S]9eaking  to  him  again — conscious 
that  she  had  perhapo  been  unMComingly  severe  in  her  words  to  him, 
yet  finding  only  severer  words  behind  them  in  Ler  heart  Besides, 
she  was  pressed  upon  by  a  crowd  of  thoughts  thnisting  themselves 
forward  as  interpreters  of  that  consciousness  which  still  remained 
unuttered  to  herself. 

Hans,  on  his  side,  had  a  mind  equally  busy.  Mirah's  anger  had 
waked  in  him  a  new  perception,  and  with  it  the  unpleasant  sense 
that  he  was  a  dolt  not  to  have  had  it  before.  Suppose  Mirah's 
heart  were  entirely  preoccupied  with  Deronda  in  another  character 
than  that  of  her  own  and  her  brother's  benefactor  :  the  supposition 
was  attended  in  Hans's  mind  with  anxieties  which  to  do  him  justice, 
were  not  altogether  selfish.  He  had  a  strong  persuasion,  which  only 
direct  evidence  to  the  contrary  could  have  dissipated,  that  there  was 
a  serious  attachment  between  Deronda  and  Mrs  Qrandcourt ;  he  had 
pieced  t<^ther  many  fragments  of  observation  and  G;radiially  gathered 
knowledge,  completed  by  what  his  sisters  had  neard  from  Anna 
Qascoigne,  which  convinced  him  not  only  that  Mrs  Qrandcourt  had 
a  passion  for  Deronda,  but  also,  notwithstanding  his  Mend's  austere 
self-repression,  that  Deronda's  susceptibility  about  her  was  the  sign 
of  concealed  love.  Some  men,  having  such  a  conviction,  would  have 
avoided  allusions  that  could  have  roused  that  susceptibility;  but 
Hans's  talk  naturally  fluttered  towards  mischief,  and  he  was  given  to 
a  form  of  experiment  on  live  animals  which  consisted  in  irritating 
his  friends  plavfallv.  His  experiments  had  ended  in  satisfying  him 
that  what  he  tnought  likely  was  true. 

On  the  other  hand,  any  susceptibility  Deronda  had  manifested 
about  a  lover's  attentions  being  shown  to  Mirah,  Hans  took  to  be 
8uj£ciently  accounted  for  by  the  alleged  reason,  namely,  her  depend- 
ent position ;  for  he  credited  his  fnend  with  all  possible  unselfish 
anxiety  for  those  whom  he  could  rescue  or  protect.  And  Deronda's 
insistence  that  Mirah  would  never  marry  one  who  was  not  a  Jew 
necessarily  seemed  to  exclude  himself,  since  Hans  shared  the  ordinary 
opinion,  which  he  knew  nothing  to  disturb,  that  Deronda  was  the 
son  of  Sir  Hugo  Mallinger. 

Thus  he  feft  himself  in  clearness  about  the  state  of  Deronda's 
affections;  but  now,  the  events  which  really  struck  him  as  con- 
curring towards  the  desirable  union  with  Mrs  Qrandcourt,  had  called 
forth  a  flash  of  revelation  firom  Mirah — a  betrayal  of  her  passionate 
feeling  on  this  subject  which  made  him  melancholy  on  her  account 
as  weU  as  his  own — yet  on  the  whole  less  melancholy  than  if  he  had 
imagined  Deronda's  hopes  fixed  on  her.  It  is  not  sublime,  but  it  is 
common,  for  a  man  to  see  the  beloved  object  unhappy  because  his 
rival  loves  another,  with  more  fortitude  and  a  milder  jealousy  than 
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if  he  saw  her  entirely  happy  in  his  rivaL  At  least  it  was  so  with 
the  mercurial  Hans,  who  fluctuated  between  the  contradictoiy  states, 
of  feeling  wounded  because  Mirah  was  wounded,  and  of  being  almost 
obliged  to  Deronda  for  loving  somebody  else.  It  was  impossible  for 
him  to  give  Mirah  any  direct  sign  of  the  way  in  which  he  had  under- 
stood her  anger,  yet  he  longed  that  his  speechless  companionship 
should  be  eloquent  in  a  tender,  penitent  sympathy  wtiich  is  an. 
admissible  form  of  wooing  a  bruised  heart 

Thus  the  two  went  side  by  side  in  a  companionship  that  yet 
seemed  an  agitated  communication,  like  that  of  two  chords  whose 
quick  vibrations  lie  outside  our  hearing.  But  when  they  reached 
tne  door  of  Mirah's  home,  and  Hans  said  ^  Gk)od-bye/'  putting  out 
his  hand  with  an  appealing  look  of  penitence,  she  met  the  look  ¥rith 
melancholy  gentleness,  and  said,  '*  Will  you  not  come  in  and  see 
my  brother  r 

Hans  could  not  but  interpret  this  invitation  as  a  sign  of  pardon. 
He  had  not  enough  understanding  of  what  Mirah's  nature  had  been 
wrought  into  by  her  early  experience,  to  divine  how  the  very  strength 
of  her  late  excitement  had  made  it  pass  the  more  ouickly  into  a  reso- 
lute acceptance  of  pain.  When  he  had  said, "  II  you  will  let  me," 
and  they  went  in  together,  half  his  grief  was  gone,  and  he  was 
spinning  a  little  romance  of  how  his  devotion  might  make  him  in- 
dispensable to  Mirah  in  proportion  as  Deronda  gave  his  devotion 
elsewhere.  This  was  quite  fair,  since  his  friend  was  provided  for 
according  to  his  own  heart ;  and  on  the  question  of  Judaism  Hans 
felt  thoroughly  fortified  : — who  ever  heard  in  tale  or  history  that  a 
woman's  love  went  in  the  track  of  her  race  and  religion  1  Moslem 
and  Jewish  damsels  were  always  attracted  towards  Christians,  and 
now  if  Mirah's  heart  had  gone  forth  too  precipitately  towards  De- 
ronda, here  was  another  case  in  point.  Hans  was  wont  to  make 
merry  with  his  own  arguments,  to  call  himself  a  Qiaour,  and  anti- 
thesis the  sole  clue  to  events ;  but  he  believed  a  little  in  what  he 
laughed  at.  And  thus  his  bird-like  hope,  constructed  on  the  lightest 
principles,  soared  again  in  spite  of  heavy  circumstance. 

They  found  Moraecai  looking  singularly  happy,  holding  a  closed 
letter  in  his  hand,  his  eves  glowing  with  a  qmet  triumph  which  ia 
his  emaciated  face  gave  the  idea  of  a  conquest  over  assailing  death. 
After  the  greeting  between  him  and  Hans,  Mirah  put  her  arm  round 
her  brothei^s  neck  and  looked  down  at  the  letter  in  his  hand,  without 
the  courage  to  ask  about  it,  though  she  felt  sure  that  it  was  the  cause 
of  his  happiness. 

"  A  letter  from  Daniel  Deronda,"  said  Mordecai,  answering  her 
look.  ''  Brief — only  saying  that  he  hopes  soon  to  return.  U  nex- 
pected  claims  have  detained  him.  The  promise  of  seeii^  him  again 
18  like  the  bow  in  the  cloud  to  me,"  continued  Mordecai,  looking  at 
Hans ;  "  and  to  vou  also  it  must  be  a  gladness.  For  who  has  two 
friends  like  him  i" 

While  Hans  was  answering  Mirah  slipped  away  to  her  own  room ; 
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but  not  to  indulge  in  any  oatbnist  of  the  passion  within  her.  If  the 
angels  once  supposed  to  watch  the  toilet  of  women  had  entered  the 
little  chamber  with  her  and  let  her  shut  the  door  behind  them,  they 
would  only  have  seen  her  take  ofif  her  hat,  sit  down  and  press  her 
hands  against  her  temples  as  if  she  had  suddenly  reflected  that  her 
head  ached ;  then  rise  to  dash  cold  water  on  her  eyes  and  brow  and 
hair  till  her  backward  curls  were  full  of  crystal  beads,  while  she  luid 
dried  her  brow  and  looked  out  like  a  freshly-opened  flower  from 
among  the  dewy  tresses  of  the  woodland ;  then  give  deep  sighs  of 
lelief,  and  putting  on  her  little  slippers,  sit  still  after  that  action  for 
a  couple  of  minutes,  which  seemed  to  her  so  long,  so  full  of  things 
to  come,  that  she  rose  with  an  air  of  recollection,  and  went  down  to 
make  tea. 

Somethiag  of  the  old  life  had  returned.  She  had  been  used  to  re- 
member that  she  must  learn  her  part,  must  go  to  rehearsal,  must  act 
and  sing  in  the  evening,  must  hiae  her  feelings  from  her  father;  and 
the  more  painful  her  life  grew,  the  more  she  nad  been  used  to  hide. 
The  force  of  her  nature  had  long  found  its  chief  action  in  resolute 
endurance,  and  to-day  the  violence  of  feeling  which  had  caused 
the  first  jet  of  anger  had  miickly  transformed  itself  into  a  steady 
facing  of  trouble,  the  Well-Known  companion  of  her  young  years. 
But  while  she  moved  about  and  spoke  as  usual,  a  close  observer 
might  have  discerned  a  difference  between  this  apparent  calm,  which 
wafl  the  effect  of  restraining  energy,  and  the  sweet  genuine  calm  of 
the  months  when  she  first  felt  a  return  of  her  infantine  happiness. 

Those  who  have  been  indulged  by  fortune  and  have  always 
thought  of  calamity  as  what  happens  to  others,  feel  a  blind  incredu- 
lous rage  at  the  reversal  of  their  lot,  and  half  believe  that  their 
wild  cries  will  alter  the  course  of  the  storm.  Mirah  felt  no  such  sur- 
prLse  when  familiar  Sorrow  came  back  from  brief  absence,  and  sat 
down  with  her  according  to  the  old  use  and  wont.  And  this  habit 
of  expecting  trouble  rather  than  joy,  hindered  her  from  having  any 
persistent  belief  in  opposition  to  the  probabilities  which  were  not 
merely  suggested  by  Mans  but  were  supported  by  her  own  private 
knowledge  and  long-growing  presentiment  An  attachment  between 
Deronda  and  Mrs  Grandcourt,  to  end  in  their  future  marriage,  had 
the  aspect  of  a  certainty  for  her  feeling.  There  had  been  no  fiiult 
in  him  :  facts  had  ordered  themselves  so  that  there  was  a  tie  between 
him  and  this  woman  who  belonged  to  another  world  than  her  own 
and  Ezra's — ^na^,  who  seemed  another  sort  of  being  than  Deronda. 
something  foreign  that  would  be  a  disturbance  in  his  life  instead 
of  blending  with  it  WeU,  well — ^but  if  it  could  have  been  deferred 
so  as  to  make  no  difference  while  Ezra  was  there !  She  did  not 
know  all  the  momentousness  of  the  relation  between  Deronda  and 
her  brother,  but  she  had  seen  and  initinctively  felt  enoush  to  fore- 
bode its  being  incongruous  with  any  close  tie  to  Mrs  Grandcourt ;  at 
least  this  was  the  clothing  that  Mixah  first  gave  to  her  mortal  repug- 
nance.   But  in  the  still,  quick  action  of  her  consciouanesSi  thoughts 
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went  on  like  changing  states  of  sensation  nnbroken  by  her  habitiial 
acts ;  and  this  inward  language  soon  said  distinctly  that  the  mortal 
repugnance  would  remain  even  if  Ezra  were  secured  from  I06& 

<'  What  I  have  read  about  and  sung  about  and  seen  acted,  is  happen- 
ing to  me — ^this  that  I  am  feeling  is  the  love  that  makes  ieedousj :" — 
80  unpartially  Mirah  summed  up  the  chaige  against  herself.  But  what 
difference  could  this  pain  of  heis  make  to  any  one  else  7  It  must  re- 
main as  exclusiyely  her  own,  and  hidden,  as  her  early  yearning  and 
devotion  towards  her  lost  mother.  But  unlike  that  devotion,  it  was 
something  that  she  felt  to  be  a  misfortune  of  her  nature — a  discoverr 
that  what  should  have  been  pure  gratitude  and  reverence  had  sunk 
into  selfish  pain,  that  the  feeling  she  had  hitherto  delighted  to 
pour  out  in  words  was  d^pnded  mto  something  she  was  ashamed 
to  betray — an  absurd  longing  that  she  who  had  received  all  and 
given  nothing  should  be  of  importance  where  she  was  of  no  import- 
ance— an  angry  feeling  towards  another  woman  who  poasessea  the 
good  she  wanted.  But  what  notion,  what  vain  reliance  could  it 
be  that  had  lain  darkly  within  her  and  was  now  burning  itself  into 
sight  as  disappointment  and  jealousy  ?  It  was  as  if  her  soul  had 
b^n  steeped  m  poisonous  nession  by  forgotten  dreams  of  deep  sleep, 
and  now  flamed  out  in  this  imaccountable  misery.  For  with  her 
waking  reason  she  had  never  entertained  what  seemed  the  wildly 
unfitting  thought  that  Deronda  could  love  her.  The  nneasineas 
she  had  felt  before  had  been  comparatively  vague  and  easily  ex- 

glained  as  part  of  a  general  regret  that  he  was  only  a  visitant  in 
er  and  her  brother's  world,  from  which  the  world  where  his  home 
lay  was  as  different  as  a  portico  with  lights  and  lacqueys  was  differ^ 
ent  from  the  door  of  a  tent,  where  the  only  splendour  came  from 
the  mysterious  inaccessible  stars.  But  her  feeling  was  no  longer 
vague :  the  cause  of  her  pain — ^the  image  of  Mrs  Grandcourt  by 
Deronda's  side  drawing  him  Jhrther  and  farther  into  the  distance, 
was  as  definite  as  pincers  on  her  flesh.  In  the  Psyche-mould  of 
Mirah's  frame  there  rested  a  fervid  quality  of  emotion  sometimes 
rashly  supposed  to  require  the  bulk  of  a  Cleopatra;  her  imprea- 
sions  had  the  thoroughness  and  tenacity  that  ^ve  to  the  first  selec- 
tion of  passionate  feeling  the  character  of  a  life-long  faithfulness. 
And  now  a  selection  luui  declared  itself,  which  gave  love  a  cmek 
heart  of  jealousy:  she  had  been  used  to  a  strong  repu^anoe  towaida 
certain  objects  that  surrounded  her,  and  to  walk  mwardly  aloof 
from  them  while  they  touched  her  sense.  And  now  her  repugnance 
concentrated  itself  on  Mrs  Qrandcourt,  of  whom  she  involuntarily 
conceived  more  evil  than  she  knew.  '*  I  could  bear  everything  that 
used  to  be — but  this  is  worse — ^this  is  worse, — ^I  used  not  to  have 
horrible  feelings !"  said  the  poor  child  in  a  loud  whisper  to  her 
pillow.  Strange,  that  she  shmild  have  to  pray  against  any  feeling 
which  concern^  Deronda  I 

But  this  conclusion  had  been  reached  through  an  evening  spent 
in  attending  to  Mordecai,  whose  exaltation  of  spirit  in  the  proa- 
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peet  of  seeing  his  friend  again,  disposed  him  to  utter  many  thoughts 
alond  to  Mirah,  though  such  communication  was  often  interrupted 
by  intervals  apparency  filled  with  an  inward  utterance  that  ani- 
mated-his  eyes  and  gave  an  occasional  silent  action  to  his  lips.  One 
thoi^ht  especially  occupied  him. 

'^Ssest  thou^  Mirah,  he  said  once,  a!t«r  a  loi^  silence,  ''the 
Shemah,  wherem  we  briefly  confess  the  divine  Unity,  is  the  chief 
devotional  exercise  of  the  ilebrew ;  and  this  made  our  religion  tiie 
fundamental  religion  for  the  whole  world ;  for  the  divine  Unity 
embraced  as  its  consequence  the  ultimate  unity  of  mankind.  See, 
then — ^the  nation  which  has  been  scoflfed  at  for  its  separateness,  has 
given  a  binding  theory  to  the  human  race.  Now,  in  complete  unity 
a  part  possesses  the  whole  as  the  whole  poesesses  every  pui; :  and  in 
this  way  human  life  is  tending  toward  the  image  of  the  Supreme 
Unit^ :  for  as  our  life  becomes  more  spiritual  by  capacity  of  thought, 
and  joy  therein,  possession  tends  to  become  more  universal,  bemg 
independent  of  gross  material  contact;  so  that  in  a  brief  day  the 
Boul  of  a  man  may  know  in  fuller  volume  the  good  which  has  been 
and  is,  nay,  is  to  come,  than  all  he  could  possess  in  a  whole  life 
where  he  had  to  follow  the  creeping  paths  of  the  senses.  In  this 
moment,  my  sister,  I  hold  the  joy  of  another's  future  within  me  : 
a  future  which  these  e^es  will  not  see,  and  which  my  spirit  may 
not  then  recognise  as  mme.  I  recognise  it  now,  and  love  it  so,  that 
I  can  lay  down  this  poor  life  upon  its  altar  and  say :  '  Bum,  bum 
indiscemibly  into  that  which  snail  be,  which  is  my  love  and  not 
me.'    Dost  thou  understand.  Mirah  ?  '* 

''A  little.'' said  Mirah,  mintly,  ''but  my  mind  is  too  poor  to 
bave  felt  it.*^ 

"  And  yet,"  said  Mordecai,  rather  insistently  ^ "  women  are  specially 
framed  for  the  love  which  feels  possession  m  renouncing,  and  is 
thus  a  fit  image  of  what  I  mean.  Somewhere  in  the  later  Midrask, 
I  think,  is  the  story  of  a  Jewish  maiden  who  loved  a  Qentile  king 
so  well,  that  this  was  what  she  did  : — She  entered  into  prison  and 
changed  clothes  with  the  woman  who  was  beloved  by  the  king, 
that  she  might  deliver  that  woman  from  death  by  dying  in  her 
stead,  and  leave  Uie  king  to  be  happy  in  his  love  which  was  not 
for  her.  This  is  the  surpassing  love,  that  loses  self  in  the^object  of 
love.** 

"  No,  Ezra,  no,**  said  Mirah,  with  low-toned  intensity,  "  that  was 
not  it.  She  wanted  the  king  when  she  was  dead  to  know  what  she 
had  done,  and  feel  that  she  was  better  than  the  other.  It  was  her 
strong  selJ^  wanting  to  conquer,  that  made  her  die." 

Mordecai  was  silent  a  little,  and  then  azgued — 

"  Tliat  miffht  be,  Mirah.  But  if  she  acted  bo,  believing  the  king 
would  never  jmow  ? " 

"  You  can  make  the  story  so  in  your  mind,  Ezra,  oecause  you  are 
great,  and  like  to  fimcy  the  greatest  that  could  be.  But  I  uiink  it 
was  not  really  like  that    The  Jewish  girl  must  have  had  jealousy 
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in  her  heart,  and  she  wanted  Bomehow  to  have  the  first  place  in  the 
king's  mind.    That  is  what  she  would  die  for." 

«  My  sister,  thou  hast  read  too  many  plays,  where  the  writers 
delight  in  showing  the  human  passions  as  indwelling  demons,  un- 
mixed with  the  relenting  and  devout  elements  of  the  soul.  Thou 
judgest  hy  the  plays,  and  not  hy  thy  own  heart,  which  is  like  our 
momer's. 
.  Mirah  made  no  answer. 


CHAPTER    LXIL 

'*  Das  OlUck  ist  eine  lelcht«  Dime, 
Und  weilt  nicht  gem  am  selben  Ort; 
8ie  streicht  das  Elaar  dir  von  der  SUmB 
Und  kOsst  dich  rasch  und  flattert  fort 

Fran  UnglQck  hat  Im  GegenUieile 
Dich  lietefest  an's  Hen  gedrtickt; 
Sie  aagt,  sie  habe  keine  Sile, 
Setzt  sich  2u  dir  ans  Bett  und  strlckl" 

— HBIM& 

Something  which  Mirah  had  lately  been  watching  for  as  the  fulfil- 
ment of  a  tnreat,  seemed  now  the  continued  visit  of  that  f^mi H^r 
sorrow  which  had  lately  come  back,  bringing  abundant  luggage. 

Turning  out  of  Kni^htsbridge,  after  singins  at  a  charitable  morn- 
ing concert  in  a  wealthy  house,  where  she  nad  been  recommended 
by  Elesmer,  and  where  there  had  been  the  usual  groups  outside  to 
see  the  departing  company,  she  began  to  feel  herself  dogged  by  foot- 
steps that  kept  an  even  pace  with  her  own.  Her  concert  dress  being 
simple  black,  over  which  she  had  thrown  a  dust-cloak,  coidd  not 
make  her  an  object  of  utipleasant  attention,  and  render  walking  an 
imprudence;  but  this  reflection  did  not  occur  to  Mirah:  another 
kind  of  alarm  lay  uppermost  in  her  mind.  She  immediately  thought 
of  her  father,  and  could  no  more  look  round  than  if  she  had 
felt  herself  tracked  by  a  ghost.  To  turn  and  face  him  would 
be  voluntarily  to  meet  the  rush  of  emotions  which  beforehand 
seemed  intolerable.  If  it  were  her  &ther,  he  must  mean  to  claim 
recognition,  and  he  would  oblige  her  to  fiice  him.  She  must 
wait  for  that  compulsion.     She  walked  on,  not  quickening  her 

E ace— of  what  use  was  that? — ^but  picturing  what  was  about  to 
appen  as  if  she  bad  the  full  certainty  that  the  man  behind  her 
was  her  father;  and  along  with  her  picturing  went  a  regret  that 
she  had  given  her  word  to  Mrs  Meyrick  not  to  use  any  concealment 
about  him.  The  regret  at  last  urged  her,  at  least,  to  try  and  hinder 
any  sudden  betrayal  that  would  cause  her  brother  an  unnecenuy 
shock.     Under  the  pressure  of  this  motive,  she  xesoiyed  to  turn 
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before  she  reached  her  own  door,  and  firmly  will  the  encoonter 
inatead  of  merely  submitting  to  it.  She  had  already  reached  the 
entrance  of  the  small  square  where  her  home  lay,  and  had  made  up 
her  mind  to  turn,  when  she  felt  her  embodied  presentiment  getting 
closer  to  her,  then  slipping  to  her  side,  grasping  her  wrist,  and  say- 
ing, with  a  persuasive  curl  of  accent,  "  Miran ! 

She  paused  at  once  without  any  start ;  it  was  the  voice  she  ex- 
pected, and  she  was  meeting  the  expected  eyes.  Her  face  was  as 
grave  as  if  she  had  been  looking  at  her  executioner,  while  his  was 
adjusted  to  the  intention  of  soothing  and  propitiating  her.  Once  a 
luuidsome  face,  Mrith  bright  colour,  it  was  now  sallow  and  deep-lined, 
and  had  that  peculiar  impress  of  impudent  suavity  which  comes  from 
courting  favour  while  accepting  disrespect.  He  was  lightly  made 
and  active,  with  something  of  youth  about  him  which  made  the 
signs  of  a^e  seem  a  disguise ;  and  in  reality  he  was  hardly  fifty- 
seven.  His  dress  was  shabby,  as  when  she  had  seen  him  before. 
The  presence  of  this  unreverend  fiather  now,  more  than  ever,  affected 
Mirah  with  the  mingled  ancuish  of  shame  and  grief,  repulaion  and 
pity — ^more  than  ever,  now  tiiat  her  own  world  was  changed  into  one 
vrhere  there  was  no  comradeship  to  fence  him  from  scorn  and  con- 
tempt. 

Slowly,  with  a  sad,  tremulous  voice,  she  said,  "  It  is  you,  father.** 

"  Why  did  you  run  away  from  me,  child  1 "  he  began,  with  rapid 
speech  which  was  meant  to  have  a  tone  of  tender  remonstrance, 
accompanied  with  various  quick  gestures  like  an  abbreviated  finger- 
language.  "  What  were  you  afndd  of  ?  You  knew  I  never  made 
you  do  anything  against  your  will.  It  was  for  your  sake  I  broke  up 
your  engagement  in  the  Yorstadt,  because  I  saw  it  didn't  suit  yon, 
and  you  repaid  me  by  leaving  me  to  the  bad  times  that  came  in 
consequence.  I  had  made  an  easier  engagement  for  you  at  the  Yor- 
stadt Theatre  in  Dresden :  I  didn't  tell  you,  because  I  wanted  to  take 
you  by  surprise.  And  you  left  me  planted  there — obliged  to  make 
myself  scarce  because  1  had  broken  contract  That  was  hard  lines 
for  me,  after  I  had  given  up  everything  for  the  sake  of  getting  you 
an  education  which  was  to  do  a  fortune  to  you.  What  father  devoted 
himself  to  his  daughter  more  than  I  did  to  you  ?  You  know  how 
I  bore  that  disappomtment  in  your  voice,  and  made  the  best  of  it ; 
and  when  I  had  nobody  besides  you,  and  was  getting  broken,  as  a 
man  must  who  has  had  to  fight  ms  way  with  his  brains — you  chose 
that  time  to  leave  me.  Who  else  was  it  you  owed  everything  to,  if 
not  to  me  ?  and  where  was  your  feeling  in  return  ?  For  what  my 
daughter  cared,  I  might  have  died  in  a  ditch." 

littpidoth  stopped  short  here,  not  from  lack  of  invention,  but 
because  he  had  reached  a  pathetic  climax,  and  gave  a  sudden  sob, 
like  a  woman's,  taking  out  nastily  an  old  yellow  silk  handkerchief. 
He  really  felt  that  his  daughter  had  treated  him  iU — a  sort  of  sensi- 
bility which  is  naturally  strong  in  unscrupulous  persons,  who  put 
down  what  is  owing  to  them,  without  any  per  eorUra*    Mirah,  in 
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Spite  of  that  8ob,  had  energy  enough  not  to  let  him  sappose  that  he 
eceived  her.    She  anawered  more  firmly,  though  it  was  the  first 
time  she  had  ever  used  accuainff  words  to  him. 

**  You  know  why  I  left  you,  father ;  and  I  had  reason  to  distnut 
you,  because  I  felt  sure  that  you  had  deceiyed  my  mother.  If  I 
could  haye  trusted  you,  I  would  have  stayed  with  you  and  worked 
for  you." 

'*  I  never  meant  to  deceive  your  mother,  Mirah,"  said  Lapidoth, 
putting  back  his  handkerchief,  but  beginning  with  a  voice  that 
seemed  to  struggle  against  further  sobbinjg.  ^  I  meant  to  take  you 
back  to  her,  but  chances  hindered  me  just  at  the  time,  and  then 
there  came  information  of  her  death.  It  was  better  for  you  that  I 
shoidd  stay  where  I  was,  and  your  brother  could  take  care  of  him- 
self. Nobody  had  any  claim  on  me  but  you.  I  had  word  of  your 
mother's  death  from  a  particidar  Mend,  who  had  undertaken  to 
mana^  things  for  me,  and  I  sent  him  over  money  to  pay  ezpenaes. 
Theres  one  chance,  to  be  sure  " — Lapidoth  had  quickly  conceived  > 
that  he  must  guard  against  something  unlikely,  yet  possible — **  he 
may  have  written  me  lies  for  the  sa&e  of  getting  the  money  out 
of  me." 

Mirah  made  no  answer ;  she  could  not  bear  to  utter  the  only  true 
one — "  I  don't  believe  one  word  of  what  you  say  " — and  she  simply 
showed  a  wish  that  they  should  walk  on,  feeling  that  their  standing 
still  mieht  draw  down  unpleasant  notice.  Even  as  they  walked 
along,  tneir  companionship  might  well  have  made  a  passer-by  turn 
back  to  look  at  them.  The  figure  of  Mirah.  with  her  beauty  set  off 
by  the  quiet,  careful  dress  of  an  English  lacly,  made  a  strange  pen- 
dant to  this  shabby,  foreign-looking,  eager,  and  gesticulatii^  man, 
who  withal  had  an  ineffaceable  jaundness  of  air,  perhaps  due  to  the 
bushy  curls  of  his  grizzled  hair,  the  small ness  of  his  hands  and  feet, 
and  his  light  walk. 

'*  You  seem  to  have  done  well  for  yourself,  Mirah )  You,  are  in 
no  want,  I  see,"  said  the  father,  looking  at  her  with  emphatic  exami- 
nation. 

'*  Qood  friends  who  found  me  in  distress  have  helped  me  to  get 
work,"  said  Mirah,  hardly  knowing  what  she  actually  said,  firom 
being  occupied  with  what  she  would  presently  have  to  say.  **  I  give 
lessons.  1  have  sun?  in  private  houses.  I  have  just  been  singing 
at  a  private  concert  She  jxaused,  and  then  added,  with  signifi- 
cance, "  I  have  veiy  good  friends,  who  know  all  about  me." 

"  And  you  would  he  ashamed  they  should  see  your  father  in  this 
plight  7  No  wonder.  I  came  to  England  with  no  prospect,  but  the 
chance  of  finding  you.  It  was  a  mad  quest ;  but  a  father's  heart  is 
superstitious — ^feels  a  loadstone  drawing  it  somewhere  or  other.  I 
might  have  done  very  well,  staying  abroad :  when  I  hadn't  you  to 
take  care  of^  I  could  have  roUed  or  settled  as  easily  as  a  baU ;  but 
it's  hard  being  lonely  in  the  world,  when  your  spirit's  beginning  to 
break.    And  1  thought  my  little  Mirah  would  repent  leaving  her 
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father,  when  she  came  to  look  back.  I'ye  had  a  sharp  pinch  to  work 
my  wa^ ;  I  don't  know  what  I  shall  come  down  to  next.  Talents 
like  nune  are  no  use  in  this  conntiy.  When  a  man's  getting  out  at 
elbows  nobody  will  believe  in  him.  I  couldn't  get  any  decent 
employ  with  my  appearance.  IVe  been  obliged  to  go  pretty  low 
for  a  smiling  already.^ 

Miiah's  anxiety  was  quick  enough  to  imaeine  her  father's  sinking 
into  a  further  degradation,  which  she  was  oound  to  hinder  if  she 
could.  But  before  she  could  answer  his  string  of  inventive  sen- 
tences, delivered  with  as  much  glibness  as  if  they  had  been  learned 
by  rote,  he  added  promptly — 

**  Where  do  jrou  live,  Mirah  ?  *' 

''  Here,  in  this  square.    We  are  not  fax  from  the  house." 

"In  lodgings?" 

"Yes." 

"  Any  one  to  take  care  of  you  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Mirah  again,  looking  full  at  the  keen  face  which  was 
turned  towards  hers — **  my  brother." 

The  fJEither's  eyelids  fluttered  as  if  the  lightning  had  come  across 
them,  and  there  was  a  slight  movement  of  the  shoulders.  But  he 
aaid,  after  a  just  perceptible  jxause :  ''  Ezra  ?  How  did  you  know — 
bow  did  you  find  nim  i " 

"  That  would  take  long  to  tell.  Here  we  are  at  the  door.  My 
brother  would  not  wish  me  to  close  it  on  you." 

Mirah  was  already  on  the  door-step,  but  had  her  face  turned 
towards  her  father,  who  stood  below  ner  on  the  pavement.  Her 
heart  had  begun  to  oeat  fiuter  with  the  prospect  of  what  was  coming 
in  the  presence  of  Ezra ;  and  already  in  this  attitude  of  ^ving  leave 
to  the  lather  whom  she  had  been  used  to  obey — ^in  this  sight  of  him 
standing  below  her.  with  a  perceptible  shrinking  from  the  admis- 
sion which  he  had  been  indirectly  asking  for,  she  had  a  pang  of  the 
peculiar,  sympathetic  humiliation  and  shame — the  staubed  heart 
of  reverence — which  belongs  to  a  nature  intensely  filial. 

"  Stay  a  minute,  Liebchen,'*  said  Lapidoth,  speaking  in  a  lowered 
tone ;  "  what  sort  of  man  has  Ezra  turned  out  i " 

"  A  good  man — a  wonderful  man,"  said  Mirah,  with  slow  emphasis, 
trying  to  master  the  agitation  which  made  her  voice  more  tremulous 
as  she  went  on.  She  felt  ur^ed  to  prepare  her  father  for  the  com- 
plete penetration  of  himself  which  awaited  him.  "  But  he  was  veiy 
poor  when  my  friends  found  him  for  me — a  poor  workman.  Once 
— twelve  years  ago— he  was  strong  and  happv,  eoing  to  the  East, 
which  he  loved  to  think  of;  and  my  mother  called  him  back  because 
— ^because  she  had  lost  me.  And  he  went  to  her,  and  took  care  of 
her  through  great  trouble,  and  worked  for  her  till  she  died — died  in 
crief.  And  Ezra,  too,  had  lost  his  health  and  strength.  The  cold 
had  seized  him  coming  back  to  my  mother,  because  she  was  forsaken. 
For  years  he  has  been  getting  weaker — ^always  poor,  always  woridng 
— ^but  full  of  knowledge,  and  great-minded.    All  who  come  near  >iiTn 
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honour  him.  To  Btand  before  him,  Ib  like  standing  before  a  prophet 
of  Qod" — Miiah  ended  with  difficidty,  her  heart  throbbing — *^  false- 
hoods are  no  use." 

She  had  cast  down  her  eyes  that  she  might  not  see  her  father  while 
she  spoke  the  last  words — ^unable  to  bear  the  ignable  look  of  frustra- 
tion that  gathered  in  his  face.  But  he  was  none  the  less  quick  in 
invention  and  decision. 

''  Mirah,  Luhchenf"  he  said,  in  the  old  caressing  way,  <'  shouldn't 
you  like  me  to  make  myself  a  little  more  respectable  before  my  son 
sees  me  ?  If  I  had  a  little  sum  of  money,  I  could  fit  myself  out  and 
come  home  to  you  as  vour  father  ought,  and  then  I  could  offer  mv- 
self  for  some  decent  place.  With  a  good  shirt  and  coat  on  my  back, 
people  would  be  glad  enough  to  have  me.  I  could  offer  myself  for  a 
courier,  if  I  didn't  look  like  a  broken-down  mountebank.  I  should 
like  to  be  with  my  children,  and  forget  and  foigive.  But  you  have 
never  seen  your  father  look  like  this  before.  If  you  had  ten  pounds 
at  hand — or  I  could  appoint  you  to  bring  it  me  somewhere — 1  could 
fit  myself  out  by  the  oav  after  to-morrow/' 

Mirah  felt  herself  under  a  temptation  which  she  must  try  to  over- 
come.   She  answered,  obliging  herself  to  look  at  him  again — 

''  I  don't  like  to  deny  you  what  you  ask,  father ;  but  I  have  given 
a  promise  not  to  do  things  for  you  in  secret  It  is  hard  to  see  vou 
looking  needy ;  but  we  will  bear  that  for  a  little  while ;  and  then 
you  can  have  new  clothes,  and  we  can  pay  for  them."  Her  practical 
sense  made  her  see  now  what  was  Mrs  Meyzick's  wisdom  in  exacting 
a  promise  from  her. 

Lapidoth's  good  humour  gave  way  a  little.  He  said  with  a  sneer, 
**  You  are  a  hard  and  fast  young  ladv — ^you*ve  been  learning  useful 
virtues — ^keeping  promises  not  to  help  vour  father  with  a  pound  or 
two  when  you  are  ^ettinff  money  to  dress  yourself  in  ailk — ^your 
father  who  made  an  idol  of  you,  and  gave  up  the  best  part  of  his  life 
to  providing  for  you." 

'*  It  seems  cruel — I  know  it  seems  cruel,"  sud  Mirah,  feeling  thia 
a  worse  moment  than  when  she  meant  to  drown  herself.  Her  lips 
were  suddenly  pale.  '*  But,  father,  it  is  more  cruel  to  break  the 
promises  people  trust  in.  That  broke  my  mother's  heart — ^it  has 
oroken  Ezra's  life.  You  and  I  must  eat  now  this  bitterness  from 
what  has  been.  Bear  it.  Bear  to  come  in  and  be  cared  for  as 
you  are." 

^To-morrow,  then,*'  said  Lapidoth,  almost  tuminff  on  his  heel 
away  from  this  pale,  trembling  daughter,  who  seemed  now  to  have 
got  the  inconvement  world  to  back  her ;  but  he  quickly  turned  on  it 


a^ain,  with  his  hands  feeling  about  restlesslv  in  his  pockets,  and  said, 
with  some  return  to  his  appealing  tone,  **  Vm  a  little  cut  up  with  all 
this,  Mirah.  I  shall  get  up  my  spirits  by  to-morrow,  u  you've  a 
little  money  in  your  pocket,  I  suppose  it  isn't  against  your  promise 
to  ffiye  me  a  trine — ^to  buy  a  cigar  with." 

Mirah  could  not  ask  herself  another  question — could  not  do  any- 
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thing  else  than  put  her  cold  trembling  hands  in  her  pocket  for  her 
vortSnonnaie  and  hold  it  out  Lapidoth  grasped  it  at  once,  pressed 
her  fingers  the  while,  said,  '*  Good-bye,  my  little  girl — ^to-morrow 
then ! "  and  left  her.  He  had  not  taken  many  steps  before  he  looked 
carefolly  into  all  the  folds  of  the  purse,  found  two  half-sovereigns 
and  odd  silver,  and,  pasted  against  the  folding  cover,  a  bit  of  paper 
on  which  Ezra  had  mscribed,  in  a  beautiful  Hebrew  character,  the 
name  of  his  mother,  the  days  of  her  birth,  mairiase,  and  death,  and 
the  prayer,  **  May  Mirah  be  delivered  from  evil.  It  was  Muah's 
likinff  to  have  this  little  inscription  on  many  articles  that  she  used. 
The  fother  read  it,  and  had  a  quick  vision  of  his  marriage-day,  and 
the  biicht,  unblamed  youne  fellow  he  was  in  that  time;  teaching 
many  tnings,  but  expecting  by-and-bv  to  ^t  money  more  easily  by 
wiitmg ;  and  very  fond  of  nis  beautiful  bnde  Sara — crying  when  she 
ea^>ected  him  to  cry,  and  reflecting  every  phase  of  her  feeling  with 
numetic  susceptibility.  Lapidoth  had  travelled  a  loi^  way  from 
thai  young  sell,  and  thought  of  all  that  this  inscrintion  signified  with 
an  unemotional  memory,  which  was  like  the  ocmar  perception  of  a 
touch  to  one  who  has  lost  the  sense  of  touch,  or  like  monds  on  an 
nntasting  palate,  having  shape  and  grain,  but  no  flavour.  Among 
the  things  we  may  gamble  away  in  a  lazy  selfish  life  is  the  capacity 
(or  ruth,  compunction,  or  any  unselfish  regret — which  we  may  come 
to  long  for  as  one  in  slow  death  longs  to  feel  laceration,  rather  than 
be  conscious  of  a  widening  margin  where  consciousness  once  was. 
Mirah's  purse  was  a  handsome  one — a  gift  to  her,  which  she  had 
been  unable  to  reflect  about  giving  away — and  Lapidoth  presently 
found  himself  outside  of  his  reverie,  considering  what  tne  purse 
would  fetch  in  addition  to  the  sum  it  contained,  and  what  prospect 
there  was  of  his  being  able  to  get  more  from  his  daughter  without 
submitting  to  adont  a  penitential  form  of  life  under  the  eyes  of  that 
fonnidable  son.  On  such  a  subject  his  susceptibilities  were  still 
lively. 

Meanwhile  Mirah  had  entered  the  house  with  her  power  of  reti- 
cence overcome  by  the  cruelty  of  her  pain.  She  found  her  brother 
quietly  reading  and  sifting  old  manuscripts  of  his  own,  which  he 
meant  to  consign  to  Deronda.  In  the  reaction  from  the  long  effort 
to  master  hersdf,  she  fell  down  before  him  and  clasped  his  knees, 
sobbinff,  and  crying,  '<  Ezra,  Ezra !" 

He  Old  not  speak.  His  alarm  for  her  was  spending  itself  on  con- 
ceiving the  cause  of  her  distress,  the  more  strudng  from  the  novelty 
in  her  of  this  violent  manifestation.  But  Mirah's  own  longing  was 
to  be  able  to  speak  and  tell  him  the  cause.  Presently  she  ndsei  her 
hand,  and  still  sobbing,  said  brokenly-^ 

^  Ezra^  my  father  I  our  father  1  He  followed  me.  I  wanted  him 
to  come  in.  I  said  you  would  let  him  come  in.  And  he  said  No^ 
he  woidd  not — ^not  now.  but  to-monow.  And  he  begged  for  money 
from  me.    And  I  gave  lum  my  purse,  and  he  went  away." 

Mirah's  woids  seemed  to  herself  to  express  all  the  misezy  ahe  felt 
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in  them.  Her  brother  found  them  less  grieyoiu  than  his  preconcep- 
tions, and  said  gently,  "  Wait  for  calm,  Mirah,  and  then  tell  me 
ah" — spatting  off  her  hat  and  laying  his  hands  tenderly  on  her  head. 
She  felt  the  soothing  influence,  and  in  a  few  minutes  told  him  as 
exactly  as  she  could  all  that  had  happened. 

"  He  will  not  come  to-morrow,''  said  Mordecai.  Neither  of  them 
said  to  the  other  what  they  both  thought,  namely,  that  he  might 
watch  for  Mirah's  outgoings  and  beg  from  her  a^ain. 

"  Seest  thou,"  he  presently  added,  ^*  our  lot  is  the  lot  of  IsraeL 
The  grief  and  the  glory  are  minded  as  the  smoke  and  the  flame.  It 
is  because  we  children  have  iimerited  the  good  that  we  feel  the 
evil.  These  things  are  wedded  for  us,  as  our  father  was  wedded  to 
our  mother." 

The  surrounding  were  of  Brompton,  but  the  voice  mijght  have 
come  from  a  Rabbi  transmitting  the  sentences  of  an  elder  time  to  be 
registered  in  Babli — ^by  which  affectionate-soundiiu;  diminutive  is 
meant  the  vast  volume  of  the  Babylonian  Talmu£  '  The  Omni- 
present,* said  a  BAbbi,  'is  occupied  in  making  marriages.'  The 
levity  of  the  saying  lies  in  the  ear  of  him  who  hears  it;  for  by 
marriages  the  speaker  meant  all  the  wondrous  combinations  of  tlie 
universe  whose  issue  makes  our  good  and  eviL 


CHAPTER    LXIIL 

"  Moses,  trots  seiner  Befelndimg  der  Knnst,  dennoch  selber  ein  grosser  KUnstler  war 
and  den  wahreu  Kttnstlerveist  besaas.  Nur  war  dieser  KUnsUergeist  bei  ihm,  wie  bei 
selnen  Kgyp^isc^^ii  Londsleaten,  nur  auf  das  Colossale  und  Unyerwllstliohe  aacichtet 
Aber  nicht  wie  die  Aegypter  formirte  er  seine  Konstwerke  aus  Backstein  toid  Oranit. 
sondem  er  baute  MenscnenpTramiden,  er  meisselte  Menschen-ObeUsken,  er  nabm  einen 
armen  Hirtenstanim  und  Scnof  daraos  ein  Volk,  das  ebenOEiUsden  Jahrhunderten  trot- 
sen  sollte  .  .  .  er  Schof  Israel**— Hxura  :  GuUtndniue, 

Imagine  the  difference  in  Deronda's  state  of  mind  when  he  left 
England  and  when  he  returned  to  it.  He  had  set  out  for  Qenoa  in 
totsd  uncertainty  how  far  the  actual  bent  of  his  wishes  and  affections 
would  be  encouraged — ^how  far  the  claims  revealed  to  him  might  draw 
him  into  new  paths,  far  away  from  the  tracks  his  thoughts  Imd  lately 
been  pursuing  with  a  consent  of  desire  which  uncertainty  made  dan- 
gerous. He  came  back  with  something  like  a  discovered  charter 
warranting  the  inherited  right  that  his  ambition  had  begun  to  yeaiii 
for  :  he  came  back  with  what  was  better  than  freedom — ^with  a  du- 
teous bond  which  his  experience  had  been  preparing  him  to  accept 
gladly,  even  if  it  had  been  attended  with  no  promise  of  satisfying  a 
secret  passionate  longing  never  yet  allowed  to  grow  into  a  hope.  But 
now  he  dared  avow  to  himself  the  hidden  selection  of  his  love. 
Since  the  hour  when  he  left  the  house  at  Chelsea  in  full  -  hearted 
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nlence  under  the  effect  of  Mirah's  farewell  look  and  words — ^their 
exquisite  appealingness  Btirring  in  him  that  deeply -laid  care  for 
womanhood  which  had  begun  when  his  own  lip  was  like  a  girl's — 
her  hold  on  his  feeling  had  helped  him  to  be  blameless  in  word  and 
deed  under  the  ditficult  circumstances  we  know  of.  There  seemed 
no  likelihood  that  he  could  ever  woo  this  creature  who  had  become 
dear  to  him  amidst  associations  that  forbade  wooing ;  yet  she  had 
taken  her  place  in  his  soul  as  a  beloved  type — reducing  the  power 
of  other  fascination  and  making  a  difference  in  it  that  became  defi- 
ciency. The  influence  had  been  continually  strengthened.  It  had 
lain  in  the  course  of  poor  Gwendolen's  lot  that  her  dependence  on 
Deronda  tended  to  rouse  in  him  the  enthusiasm  of  self-martyring 

§ity  rather  than  of  personal  love,  and  his  less  constrained  tenderness 
owed  with  the  fuller  stream  towards  an  indwelling  image  in  all 
things  unlike  Gwendolen.  Still  more,  his  relation  to  Mordecai  had 
brought  with  it  a  new  nearness  to  Mirah  which  was  not  the  less  agi- 
tating because  there  was  no  apparent  change  in  his  position  towaras 
her ;  and  she  had  inevitably  been  bound  up  in  all  the  thoughts  that 
made  him  shrink  from  an  issue  disappointing  to  her  brother.  This 
process  had  not  gone  on  unconsciously  in  Deronda :  he  was  conscious 
of  it  as  we  are  of  some  covetoiisness  that  it  would  be  better  to  nul- 
lify by  encouraging  other  thoughts  than  to  give  it  the  insistency  of 
confession  even  to  ourselves  :  but  the  jealous  fire  had  leaped  out  at 
Hans's  pretensions,  and  when  his  motner  accused  him  of  beingin 
love  wim  a  Jewess,  any  evasion  suddenly  seemed  an  infidelity.  JBis 
mother  had  compelled  him  to  a  decisive  acknowledgment  of  his  love, 
as  Joseph  Kalonymos  had  compelled  him  to  a  definite  expression  of 
his  resolve.  This  new  state  of  decision  wrought  on  Deronda  wiUi 
a  force  which  surprised  even  himself.  There  was  a  release  of  all  the 
enei^  which  had  long  been  spent  in  self-checking  and  suppression 
because  of  doubtful  conditions  ;  and  he  was  ready  to  laugh  at  his  own 
impetuosity  when,  as  he  neared  England  on  his  wav  irom  Mainz, 
he  felt  the  remaining  distance  more  and  more  of  an  obstruction.  It 
was  as  if  he  had  found  an  added  soul  in  finding  his  ancestiy — his 
iudgment  no  lonser  wandering  in  the  mazes  of  impartial  sympathv, 
but  choosing,  witn  that  noble  partiality  which  is  man*s  best  strength, 
Uie  closer  ^owship  that  makes  sympathy  practical— exchanging 
that  bird's-eye  reasonableness  which  soars  to  avoid  preference  and 
loses  all  sense  of  quality,  for  the  generous  reasonableness  of  drawing 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  men  of  like  inheritance.  He  wanted  now 
to  be  again  with  Mordecai,  to  pour  forth  instead  of  restraining  his 
feeline,  to  admit  agreement  and  maintain  dissent,  and  all  the  while 
to  fina  Mirah's  presence  without  the  embarrassment  of  obviously 
seeking  it,  to  see  her  in  the  light  of  a  new  possibility,  to  interpret 
her  looks  and  words  from  a  new  starting-point.  He  was  not  greatlv 
alarmed  about  the  effect  of  Hans's  attentions,  but  he  had  a  presenti- 
ment that  her  feeling  towards  himself  had  from  the  first  foin  in  a 
channel  from  which  it  was  not  likely  to  be  diverted  into  love.    To 

2n 
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astonish  a  woman  by  tuniiiig  into  her  lover  when  she  has  been  think* 
ing  of  you  merely  as  a  Lord  Chancellor  is  what  a  man  natoxally 
shrinks  from  :  he  is  anxious  to  create  an  easier  transition. 

What  wonder  that  Deronda  saw  no  other  coarse  than  to  go  straight 
from  the  London  ndlway  station  to  the  lodgings  in  that  small  square 
in  Brompton  ?  Every  areument  was  in  favour  of  his  losing  no  time. 
He  had  promised  to  run  down  the  next  day  to  see  Lady  MaUinger  at 
the  Abbey,  and  it  was  already  sunset.  He  wished  to  deposit  the  pre- 
cious chest  with  Mordecai,  wno  would  study  its  contents,  both  in  his 
absence  and  in  company  with  him ;  and  that  he  should  pav  this  visit 
without  pause  would  gratify  Mordecai's  heart  Hence,  and  for  other 
reasons,  it  gratified  Deronda's  heart  The  strongest  tendencies  of  his 
nature  were  rushing  in  one  current — ^the  fervent  affectionateness 
which  made  him  delight  in  meeting  the  wish  of  beings  near  to 
him,  and  the  imaginative  need  of  some  Dar-reaching  relation  to  make 
the  horizon  of  his  immediate,  daily  acts.  It  has  to  be  admitted  that 
in  this  classical,  romantic,  world-nistoric  position  of  his,  bringing  as 
it  were  from  its  hidins-place  Ms  hereditoir  armour,  he  wore — but  so, 
one  must  suppose,  did  the  most  ancient  neroes  whether  Semitic  or 
Japhetic — ^the  summer  costume  of  lus  contemporaries.  He  did  not 
reflect  that  the  drab  tints  were  becoming  to  him,  for  he  rarely  went  to 
the  expense  of  such  thinking  ;  but  his  own  depth  of  colouring,  which 
made  the  becomingness,  got  an  added  radiance  in  the  eyes,  a  fleeting 
and  returning  glow  in  the  skin,  as  he  entered  the  house,  wondering  what 
exactly  he  should  find.   He  made  his  entrance  as  nouieleas  as  possible. 

It  was  the  evening  of  that  same  afternoon  on  which  Mirah  nad  had 
the  interview  with  ner  father.  Mordecai,  penetrated  by  her  grief, 
and  ako  by  the  sad  memories  which  the  incident  had  awakened,  had 
not  resumed  his  task  of  sifting  papers :  some  of  them  had  fallen 
scattered  on  the  floor  in  the  first  moments  of  anxiety,  and  neither  he 
nor  Mirah  had  thought  of  laying  them  in  order  again.  They  had 
sat  perfecdy  still  together,  not  knowing  how  long  ;  while  the  clock 
ticked  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  the  light  was  fading.  Mirah,  unable 
to  think  of  the  food  that  she  ought  to  have  been  taking,  had  not 
moved  since  she  had  thrown  off  her  dust-cloak  and  sat  down  beside 
Mordecai  with  her  hand  in  his,  while  he  had  laid  his  head  backward, 
with  closed  eyes  and  difficult  breathing,  looking,  Mirah  thought,  as 
he  would  look  when  the  soul  within  him  could  no  longer  live  in  its 
straitened  home.  The  thousht  that  his  death  might  be  near  was  con- 
tinually visiting  her  when  sue  saw  his  face  in  this  way,  without  its 
vivid  animation  ;  and  now,  to  the  rest  of  her  grief  was  added  the 
regret  that  she  had  been  unable  to  control  the  violent  outburst  which 
had  shaken  him.  She  sat  watching  him — her  oval  cheeks  pallid,  her 
eyes  with  the  sorrowful  brilliancy  left  bv  young  tears,  her  curls  in  as 
much  disorder  as  a  iust-wakened  child  s — watching  that  emaciated 
face,  where  it  might  nave  been  imagined  that  a  veil  had  been  drawn 
never  to  be  lifted,  as  if  it  were  her  dead  joy  which  had  left  her 
strong  enough  to  live  on  in  sorrow.      And  life  at  that  moment 
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atretched  before  Mixah  with  more  than  a  repetition  of  former  sadneM. 
The  ahadow  of  the  fiither  was  there,  and  more  than  that,  a  doable 
bereavement — of  one  living  as  well  as  one  dead. 

Bat  now  the  door  was  opened,  and  while  none  entered,  a  well- 
known  voice  said  :  **  Daniel  Deronda — may  he  come  in  t  '^ 

**  Come  !  come  !"  said  Mordecai,  immediately  rising  with  an  irra- 
diated face  and  opened  eyes — apparently  as  little  sorpiised  as  if 
he  had  seen  Deronda  in  the  morning,  and  expected  tois  evenins 
visit ;  while  Mirah  started  ap  blushing  with  confused,  half-alarmed 
expectation. 

Yet  when  Deronda  entered,  the  sight  of  him  was  like  the  clear- 
ness after  rain:  no  clouds  to  come  could  hinder  the  cherishing 
beam  of  that  moment.  As  he  held  out  his  right  hand  to  Mirah, 
who  was  close  to  her  brothei^s  left,  he  laid  his  other  hand  on  Mor- 
decai's  right  shoulder,  and  stood  so  a  moment,  holding  them  both 
at  once,  uttering  no  word,  but  reading  their  faces,  till  he  said  anxiously 
to  Mirah,  *'  Has  anything  happened  ? — any  trouble  ? " 

**  Talk  not  of  trouble  now,"  said  Mordecai.  saving  her  from  the 
need  to  answer.    "  There  is  joy  in  your  face — let  the  joy  be  ours." 

Mirah  thought,  ''It  is  for  something  he  cannot  tell  us."  But 
they  all  aat  down,  Deronda  drawing  a  chair  close  in  front  of  Mordecai. 

"  That  is  true,"  he  said,  emphaticallv.  '*  I  have  a  joy  which  will 
remain  to  us  even  in.  the  worst  trouble.  I  did  not  tell  you  the 
reason  of  my  journey  abroad,  Mordecai,  because — ^never  mind — I 
went  to  learn  my  parentage.    And  vou  were  right.    I  am  a  Jew." 

The  two  men  clasped  hands  with  a  movement  that  seemed  part 
of  the  flash  from  Mordecai's  eyes,  and  passed  through  Mirah  like  an 
electric  shock.  But  Deronda  went  on  without  pause,  speaking  from 
Mordecai's  mind  as  much  as  from  his  own — 

''  We  have  the  same  people.  Our  souls  have  the  same  vocation. 
We  shall  not  be  separatc^i  by  life  or  by  death." 

Mordecai's  answer  was  uttered  in  Hebrew,  and  in  no  more  than  a 
loud  whisper.  It  was  in  the  liturgical  words  which  express  the 
religious  bond  :  "  Our  Qod,  and  the  God  of  our  fathers." 

Tne  weight  of  feeling  pressed  too  strongly  on  that  ready-winded 
speech  which  usually  moved  in  quick  adaptation  to  every  stirrmg 
o?  his  fervour. 

Mirah  fell  on  her  knees  by  her  brother's  side,  and  looked  at  his 
now  illuminated  face,  which  had  just  before  been  so  deathly.  The 
action  was  an  inevitable  outlet  of  the  violent  reversal  from  despon- 
dency to  a  gladness  which  came  over  her  as  solemnly  as  if  she  had 
been  beholding  a  religious  rite.  For  the  moment  she  thought  of 
the  effect  on  her  own  life  only  through  the  effect  on  her  brother. 

**  And  it  is  not  only  that  I  am  a  Jew,"  Deronda  went  on,  enjoy- 
ing one  of  those  rare  moments  when  our  yearnings  and  our  acts  can 
be  completely  one,  and  the  real  we  behold  is  our  ideal  good ;  ''  but 
I  come  of  a  strain  that  has  ardently  maintained  the  fellowship  of 
our  race — a  line  of  Spanish  Jews  that  has  borne  many  students  and 
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men  of  practical  power.  And  I  possess  what  will  give  ns  a  sort  of 
communion  with  them.  My  grandfather,  Daniel  Cnarisiy  preserved 
manuscripts,  family  records  stretching  far  back,  in  the  hope  that 
they  would  pass  into  the  hands  of  his  grandson.  And  now  ms  hope 
is  fulfilled,  in  spite  of  attempts  to  thwart  it  by  hidins  my  parentage 
from  me.  I  possess  the  chest  containing  them,  with  his  own  papers, 
and  it  is  down  below  in  this  house.  I  mean  to  leave  it  with  you, 
Mordecai,  that  you  may  help  me  to  study  the  manuscripts.  &>me 
of  them  I  can  read  easily  enough — ^those  in  Spanish  and  Italian. 
Others  are  in  Hebrew,  and,  I  think,  Arabic;  but  there  seem  to  be 
Latin  translations.  I  was  only  able  to  look  at  them  cursorily  while 
I  stayed  at  Mainz.    We  will  studv  them  together." 

Deronda  ended  with  that  bright  smile  which,  beaming  out  from 
the  habitual  gravity  of  his  face,  seemed  a  revelation  (the  reverse  of 
the  contiiiual  smile  that  discredits  all  expression),  ^ut  when  this 
happy  glance  passed  from  Mordecai  to  rest  on  Mirah,  it  acted  like  a 
little  too  much  sunshine,  and  made  her  change  her  attitude.  She 
had  knelt  under  an  impulse  with  which  any  personal  embaixassment 
was  incongruous,  and  especially  any  thoughts  about  how  Mrs  Grand- 
court  might  stand  to  this  new  aspect  of  thmgs — ^thoughts  which  made 
her  colour  under  Deronda's  glance,  and  rise  to  take  her  seat  again  in 
her  usual  posture  of  crossed  hands  and  feet,  with  the  effort  to  look 
as  quiet  as  possible.  Deronda,  equally  sensitive,  imagined  that  the 
feeung  of  wnich  he  was  conscious,  had  entered  too  much  into  his 
eyes,  and  had  been  repugnant  to  her.  He  was  readv  enough  to 
believe  that  any  unexpected  manifestation  might  spoil  her  feeling 
towards  him — and  then  his  precious  relation  to  brother  and  sister 
would  be  marred.  If  Mirah  could  have  no  love  for  him,  any  ad- 
vances of  love  on  his  part  would  make  her  wretched  in  tiiat  con- 
tinual contact  ^vith  him  which  would  remain  inevitable. 

While  such  feelings  were  pulsating  quickly  in  Deronda  and  Mirah, 
Mordecai,  seeing  nothing  in  his  friend's  presence  and  words  but  a 
blessed  fulfilment,  was  already  speaking  with  his  old  sense  of  en- 
largement in  utterance — 

''  Daniel,  from  the  first,  I  have  said  to  you,  we  know  not  all  the 
pathways.  Has  there  not  been  a  meeting  among  them,  as  of  the 
operations  in  one  soul,  where  an  idea  bSng  bom  and  breathing 
draws  the  elements  towards  it,  and  is  fed  and  grows )  For  all  things 
are  bound  together  in  that  Omnipresence  which  is  the  place  and 
habitation  of  uie  world,  and  events  are  as  a  glass  where-through  our 
eyes  see  some  of  the  pathwavs.  And  if  it  seems  that  the  erring  and 
unloving  wills  of  men  have  helped  to  prepare  you,  as  Moses  was  pre- 
pared, to  serve  vour  people  the  better,  that  depends  on  another  order 
than  the  law  which  must  guide  our  footsteps.  For  the  evil  will  of 
man  makes  not  a  people's  good  except  by  stirring  the  righteous  will 
of  man ;  and  beneath  all  the  clouds  with  which  our  thought  encom- 
passes the  Eternal,  this  is  clear — that  a  peo{)le  can  be  bless^  only 
by  having  counsellors  and  a  multitude  whose  will  moves  in  obedien<» 
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to  the  lawB  of  justice  and  love.  For  see,  now,  it  was  your  loving 
will  that  made  a  chief  pathway,  and  resisted  the  effect  of  evil ;  for, 
by  performing  the  duties  of.  brotherhood  to  my  sister,  and  seeking 
out  ner  brother  in  the  flesh,  your  soul  has  been  prepared  to  receive 
with  ffladness  this  message  ot  the  Eternal :  '  Behold  the  multitude  of 
your  Drethren.' " 

"  It  is  quite  true  that  you  and  Mirah  have  been  my  teachers,**  said 
Deronda.  *^  If  this  revelation  had  been  made  to  me  before  I  knew 
YOU  boti^,  I  think  my  mind  would  have  rebelled  against  it.  Perhaps 
1  should  have  felt  then — '  If  I  could  have  chosen,  I  would  not  have 
been  a  Jew.'  What  I  feel  now  is — that  my  whole  being  is  a  consent 
to  the  fact.  But  it  has  been  tbe  gradual  accord  between  your  mind 
and  mine  which  has  brouffht  about  that  full  consent." 

At  the  moment  Deronaa  was  speaking,  that  first  evening  in  the 
book-shop  was  vividly  in  his  remembrance,  with  all  the  struggling 
aloofiiess  ne  had  then  felt  from  Mordecai's  prophetic  confidence.  It 
was  his  nature  to  delight  in  satisfying  to  the  utmost  the  eagerly- 
expectant  soul,  which  seemed  to  be  looking  out  from  the  face  before 
him,  like  the  long-enduring  watcher  who  at  last  sees  the  mounting 
signal-flame;  and  he  went  on  with  fuller  fervour — 

^'  It  is  through  your  inspiration  that  I  have  discerned  what  may 
be  my  life's  task.  It  is  you  who  have  given  shape  to  what,  I  believe, 
was  an  inherited  yearning — ^the  effect  of  brooding,  passionate  thoughts 
in  many  ancestors — thoughts  that  seem  to  have  been  intensely  present 
in  my  grandfather.  Suppose  the  stolen  offspring  of  some  mountain 
tribe  brought  up  in  a  city  of  the  plain,  or  one  with  an  inherited 
genius  for  painting,  and  horn  blind — the  ancestral  life  would  lie 
within  them  as  a  dim  longing  for  unknown  objects  and  sensations, 
and  the  spell-bound  habit  of  their  inherited  fitunes  would  be  like  a 
cunningly-wrought  musical  instrument,  never  placed  on,  but  quiver- 
ing throughout  m  imeasy  mysterious  meanings  of^^  its  intricate  struc- 
ture that,  imder  the  right  touch,  gives  music.  Something  like  that, 
I  think,  has  been  mv  experience.  Since  I  began  to  read  and  know, 
I  have  always  lonced  for  some  ideal  task,  in  which  I  might  feel  my- 
self the  heart  and  brain  of  a  multitude — some  social  captainship, 
which  would  come  to  me  as  a  duty,  and  not  be  striven  for  as  a 
personal  prize.  You  have  raised  the  image  of  such  a  task  for  me^- 
to  bind  our  race  toother  in  spite  of  heresy.  You  have  said  to  me 
— '  Our  religion  united  us  before  it  divided  us — ^it  made  us  a  people 
before  it  m^e  Rabbanites  and  Karaites.  I  mean  to  try  what  can  oe 
done  with  that  union — I  mean  to  work  in  your  spirit  Failure  will 
not  be  ignoble,  but  it  would  be  ignoble  for  me  not  to  try." 

«  Even  as  my  brother  that  fed  at  the  breasto  of  my  mother,"  said 
Mordecai,  falling  back  in  his  chair  with  a  look  of  exultant  repose,  as 
after  some  finished  labour. 

To  estimate  the  effect  of  this  ardent  outpouring  from  Deronda  we 
must  remember  his  former  reserve,  his  careful  avoidance  of  prema- 
ture assent  or  delusive  encouragement,  which  gave  to  this  aecided 
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pledge  of  himself  a  sacramental  solemnity^  boih  for  his  own  mind 
and  Mordecai's.  On  Mirah  the  effect  was  eouallj  strong,  though 
with  a  difference :  she  felt  a  snrprise  which  nad  no  place  in  her 
brother^s  mind,  at  Deronda's  suddenly  revealed  sense  of  neameas 
to  them :  there  seemed  to  be  a  breakmg  of  day  aroond  her  which 
might  show  her  other  facts  unlike  her  forebodings  in  the  darkness. 
But  after  a  moment's  silence  Mordecai  spoke  again : 

"  It  has  begun  already — ^the  marriage  of  our  souls.  It  waits  bnt 
the  passing  away  of  this  body,  and  then  they  who  are  betrothed  shall 
unite  in  a  stricter  bond,  and  what  is  mine  shall  be  thine.  Call 
nothing  mine  that  I  have  written,  Daniel ;  for  thoufj^h  our  Masters 
delivered  r^htly  that  everything  should  be  quoted  m  the  name  of 
him  that  said  it — and  their  rule  is  sood — yet  it  does  not  exclude  the 
willi^  marriage  which  melts  soui  into  soul,  and  makes  thought 
fuUer  as  the  clear  waters  are  made  fuller,  where  the  fulness  is 
inseparable  and  the  clearness  is  insenirable.  For  I  have  iudged 
what  I  have  written,  and  I  desire  the  oody  that  I  gave  my  thought 
to  pass  away  as  this  fleshly  body  will  pass ;  but  let  the  thought  be 
born  again  from  our  fuller  soul  which  shall  be  called  yours." 

<'  You  must  not  ask  me  to  promise  that,"  said  Deronda^  smiling. 
*^  I  must  be  convinced  first  of  special  reasons  for  it  in  the  writings 
themselves.  And  I  am  too  biackward  a  pupil  yet  That  blent 
transmission  must  go  on  without  any  choice  of  ours ;  but  what  we 
can't  hinder  must  not  make  our  rule  for  what  we  ought  to  choose. 
I  think  our  duty  is  faithful  tradition  where  we  can  attain  it  And 
so  you  would  insist  for  any  one  but  yourself.  Don't  ask  me  to  deny 
my  spiritual  parentage,  when  I  am  finding  the  clue  of  my  life  in  the 
recognition  ot  my  natural  parentage." 

"  I  will  ask  for  no  promise  till  you  see  the  reason,"  said  Mordecai. 
''You  have  said  the  truth:  I  would  obey  the  Masters'  rule  for 
another.  But  for  years  my  hope,  nay,  my  confidence,  has  been, 
not  that  the  imperfect  image  of  my  thought,  which  is  as  the  ill- 
^apen  work  of  tne  ^routhful  carver  who  has  seen  a  heavenly  pattern, 
ana  trembles  in  imitating  the  vision — ^not  that  this  should  live,  but 
that  my  vision  and  passion  should  enter  into  yours — ^yea,  into  yours ; 
for  he  whom  I  longed  for  afar,  was  he  not  you  whom  I  discerned 
as  mine  when  you  came  near  ?  Nevertheless,  you  shall  judge.  For 
my  soul  is  satisfied."  Mordecai  paused,  and  then  began  in  a  chang^i 
tone,  revertinff  to  previous  suggestions  from  Deronda's  disclosure: 

"  What  movea  your  parents ? "  but  he  immediately  checked 

himself,  and  added, ''  Nay,  I  ask  not  that  you  should  tell  me  aught 
concerning  others,  unless  it  is  your  pleasure." 

"Some  time — gradually — you  will  know  all,"  said  Deronda. 
''But  now  tell  me  more  about  yourselves,  and  how  the  time  has 

Sassed  since  I  went  away.    I  am  sure  there  has  been  some  trouble, 
[irah  has  been  in  distress  about  something." 
He  looked  at  Mirah,  but  she  immediately  turned  to  her  brother, 
appealing  to  him  to  give  the  difficult  answer.    She  hoped  he  would 
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not  tliink  it  neceeaaiy  to  tell  Deronda  the  facts  about  her  father  on 
each  an  evening  as  this.  Just  when  Deronda  had  brought  himself 
so  near,  and  ii&ntified  himself  with  her  brother,  it  was  cutting  to 
her  Uiat  he  should  hear  of  this  disgrace  clinjging  about  them,  which 
seemed  to  have  become  partly  his.  To  relieve  herself  she  rose  to 
take  up  her  hat  and  cloak,  thinking  she  would  go  to  her  own  room : 
perhaps  thev  would  spei&k  more  easily  when  she  nad  left  them.  But 
meanwhile  Moidecai  said — 

'^  To-day  there  has  been  a  grief  A  duty  which  seemed  to  have 
gone  hi  into  the  distance,  has  come  back  and  turned  its  face  upon 
us,  and  raised  no  gladness — has  raised  a  dread  that  we  must  submit 
to.  But  for  the  moment  we  are  delivered  from  anv  visible  yoke. 
Let  US  defer  speaking  of  it,  as  if  this  evening  which  is  deepening 
about  us  were  the  be^nin^  of  the  festival  in  which  we  must 
offer  the  first-fruits  oi  our  joy,  and  mingle  no  mourning  wiUi 
them." 

Deronda  divined  the  hinted  grief,  and  left  it  in  silence,  rising  as 
he  saw  Mirah  rise,  and  saying  to  her,  ''Are  you  going?  I  must 
leave  almost  immediately — ^when  I  and  Mrs  Adam  have  mounted 
the  precious  chest,  and  I  have  delivered  the  key  to  Mordecai — no, 
Eoa,—- may  I  call  him  i^sra  now  ?  I  have  learned  to  think  of  him 
as  Ezra  since  I  have  heard  you  call  him  so." 

"  Please  call  him  Ezra,"  said  Mirah,  fBiintly^eeling  a  new  timidity 
under  Deronda's  glance  and  near  presence.  Was  there  really  some- 
thing different  about  him,  or  was  the  difference  only  in  her  feeling  ? 
The  strangely  various  emotions  of  the  last  few  hours  had  exhausted 
her ;  she  was  feunt  with  fatigue  and  want  of  food.  Deronda,  observ- 
ing her  pallor  and  tremulousness,  longed  to  show  more  feelinc,  but 
diued  not  She  put  out  her  hand,  witn  an  effort  to  smile,  ana  then 
he  opened  the  door  for  her.    That  was  all. 

A  man  of  refined  pride  shrinks  from  making  a  lover's  approaches 
to  a  woman  whose  wealth  or  rank  might  make  them  appear  pre- 
sumptuous or  low-motived ;  but  Deronda  was  finding  a  more  aeU- 
cate  difficulty  in  a  position  which,  superficially  token,  was  the  reverse 
of  that — ^thouffh  to  an  ardent  reverential  love,  the  loved  woman  has 
alwavs  a  kind  of  wealth  and  rank  which  makes  a  man  keenly  sus- 
ceptible about  the  aspect  of  his  addresses.  Deronda's  difficulty  was 
what  anv  generous  man  might  have  felt  in  some  degree;  but  it 
affected  him  peculiarly  through  his  imaginative  sympathv  with  a 
mind  in  whicn  gratitude  was  strong.  Mirah,  he  Icnew^  felt  herself 
bound  to  him  by  deep  obligations,  which  to  ner  sensibilities  might 

gVe  every  wish  of  his  the  aspect  of  a  claim ;  and  an  inability  to 
Ifil  it  would  cause  her  a  pain  continually  revived  by  their  inevit- 
able communion  in  care  for  Ezra.  Here  were  fears  not  of  pride 
only,  but  of  extreme  tenderness.  Altogether,  to  have  the  character 
of  a  benefeictor  seemed  to  Deronda^s  anxiety  an  insurmountable 
obitaole  to  confessing  himself  a  lover,  unless  m  some  inconceivable 
way  it  «ould  be  revealed  to  him  that  Mirah's  heart  had  accepted  him 
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beforehand.    And  the  agitation  on  his  own  aeconnty  too,  was  not 

Even  a  man  who  has  practised  himself  in  love-making  till  his  own 
gUbness  has  rendered  hmi  sceptical,  may  at  last  be  overtaken  by  the 
lover^s  awe — may  tremble,  stammer,  and  show  other  signs  of  re- 
covered sensibility  no  more  in  the  range  of  his  acquired  talents  than 
pins  and  needles  after  numbness :  how  much  more  may  that  ener- 
getic timidity  possess  a  man  whose  inward  history  has  cherished  his 
susceptibilities  instead  of  dulling  them,  and  has  kept  aU  the  lansuase 
of  passion  fresh,  and  rooted  as  the  lovely  leafage  about  the  hulside 
spring! 

As  for  Mirah  her  dear  head  lav  on  its  pillow  that  night  with  its 
former  suspicions  thrown  out  of  shape  but  still  present,  uke  an  ugly 
story  whicn  has  been  discredited  but  not  therefore  dissipated.  All 
that  she  was  certain  of  about  Deronda  seemed  to  prove  that  he  had 
no  such  fetters  upon  him  as  she  had  been  allowing  herself  to  believe 
in.  His  whole  manner  as  weU  as  his  words  implied  that  there  were 
no  Hdden  bonds  remaining  to  have  anv  effect  in  determining  his 
future.  But  notwithstanding  this  plainly  reasonable  inference,  un- 
easiness still  clung  about  Mirah's  heart.  Deronda  was  not  to  blame, 
but  he  had  an  importance  for  Mrs  Grandcourt  which  must  give  her 
some  hold  on  him.  And  the  thought  of  any  dose  confidence 
between  them  stirred  the  little  biting  snake  uiat  had  long  lain 
curled  and  harmless  in  Mirah's  gentle  bosom. 

But  did  she  this  evening  feel  as  completely  as  before  that  her 
jealousy  was  no  less  remote  from  any  possibility  for  herself  per- 
sonally than  if  her  human  soul  had  been  lodged  in  the  body  of  a 
fawn  that  Deronda  had  saved  from  the  archers  ?  Hardly.  Some- 
thing indefinable  had  happened  and  made  a  difference.  The  soft 
warm  rain  of  blossoms  which  had  fallen  just  where  she  was — did  it 
really  come  because  she  was  there  ?  What  spirit  was  there  among 
the  boughs  ? 


CHAPTER    LXIV. 

"  Qaesta  montagna  d  tale, 
Che  sempre  al  cominciar  <li  sotto  d  grave, 
£  quanto  uom  pid  va  su  e  men  fit  male." 

— DAifTs:  II  Purgatorio. 

It  was  not  many  days  after  her  mother's  arrival  that  Gwendolen 
would  consent  to  remain  at  Genoa.  Her  desire  to  get  away  from 
that  gem  of  the  sea,  helped  to  rally  her  strength  and  courage.  For 
what  place,  though  it  were  the  floweiy  vale  of  Enna,  may  not  the 
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inward  sense  turn  into  a  circle  of  punishment  where  the  flowers  are 
no  better  than  a  crop  of  flame-tongues  burning  the  soles  of  our 
feet? 

"  I  shall  never  like  to  see  the  Mediterranean  again/'  said  Gwen- 
dolen to  her  motlier,  who  thought  that  she  quite  understood  her 
child's  feeling— even  in  her  tacit  prohibition  of  any  express  refer- 
ence to  her  late  husband. 

Mrs  DaviloWy  indeed,  though  comjpelled  formally  to  regard  this 
time  as  one  of  severe  calamity,  was  virtually  enjoying  her  life  more 
than  she  had  ever  done  since  her  daughters  marriage.  It  seemed 
that  her  darling  was  brought  back  to  her  not  merely  with  all  the  old 
affection,  but  with  a  conscious  cherishing  of  her  mother's  nearness, 
Ruch  as  we  give  to  a  possession  that  we  have  been  on  the  brink  of 
losing. 

<<  Are  vou  there,  mamma  ? "  cried  Gwendolen  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  (a  bed  had  been  made  for  her  mother  in  the  same  room  with 
hm),  very  much  as  she  would  have  done  in  her  early  girlhood,  if 
she  had  felt  frightened  in  lyin^  awake. 

**  Yes,  dear ;  can  I  do  anythmg  for  you  7 " 

^  No,  thank  ^ou ;  only  1  like  so  to  know  you  are  there.  Do  you 
mind  mv  wakmg  you  7 "  (This  question  would  hardly  have  l)een 
Gwendolen's  in  her  early  girlhood.) 

''  I  was  not  asleep,  darlmg." 

"  It  seemed  not  real  that  you  were  with  me.  I  wanted  to  make 
it  real.  I  can  bear  things  if  you  are  \^ith  me.  But  you  must  not 
lie  awake  being  anxious  about  me.  You  must  be  happy  now.  You 
must  let  me  make  you  happy  now  at  last-— else  what  shall  I  do  7" 

'*  God  bless  you,  dear;  i  nave  the  best  happiness  I  can  have,  when 
you  make  much  of  me." 

But  the  next  nmht,  hearing  that  she  was  sighing  and  restless,  Mrs 
Davilow  said,  ''Let  me  give  you  your  sleeping-draught,  Gwen- 
dolen." 

^  No,  mamma,  thank  you ;  I  don't  want  to  sleep." 

''  It  would  be  so  good  for  you  to  sleep  more,  my  darling.'* 

"  Don't  say  what  would  be  good  for  me,  mamma,"  Gwendolen 
answered,  impetuously.  ''  You  don't  know  what  would  be  good  for 
me.  You  and  my  uncle  must  not  contradict  me  and  tell  me  any- 
thing is  good  for  me  when  I  feel  it  is  not  good." 

Mrs  Davilow  was  silent,  not  wondering  that  the  poor  child  was 
irritable.    Presently  Gwendolen  said — 

''  I  was  always  naughty  to  you,  mamma." 

"  No,  dear,  no." 

^  Yes,  I  was,"  said  Gwendolen,  insistently.  *'  It  is  because  I  was 
always  wicked  that  I  am  miserable  now." 

She  burst  into  sobs  and  cries.  The  determination  to  be  silent 
about  all  the  facts  of  her  married  life  and  its  close,  reacted  in 
these  escapes  of  enigmatic  excitement. 

But  dim  lights  of  interpretation  were  breaking  on  the  mother's 
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mind  through  the  infoniiati<m  that  came  from  Sir  Hngo  to  Mr 
Qascoigne,  and,  with  some  omisaiona,  from  Mr  Gaacoigne  to  herself 
The  good-natured  baronet,  while  he  was  attending  to  all  decent 
measures  in  relation  to  his  nephew's  death,  and  the  possible  washing 
ashoro  of  the  body,  thought  it  the  kindest  thing  he  could  do  to  use 
his  present  friendly  intercouise  with  the  Rector  as  an  opportunity 
for  communicating  to  him,  in  the  mildest  way,  the  puiport  of 
Gxandcourt*a  will,  so  as  to  save  him  the  additional  shock  that 
would  be  in  store  for  him  if  he  carried  his  illusions  all  the  way 
home.  Perha^  Sir  Hugo  would  have  been  communicable  enoum 
without  that  land  motive,  but  he  really  felt  the  motive.  He  broke 
the  unpleasant  news  to  the  Rector  by  degtees:  at  first  he  only 
implied  his  fear  that  the  widow  was  not  so  splendidly  provided 
for  as  Mr  Qascoigne,  nay,  as  the  baronet  himself  had  expected ;  and 
only  at  last,  after  some  previous  vague  reference  to  laige  claims  on 
Grandcourt,  he  disclosed  the  prior  relations  which,  in  the  unfor- 
tunate absence  of  a  legitimate  heir,  had  detennined  all  the  splendour 
in  another  direction. 

The  Rector  was  deeply  hurt,  and  remembered,  moro  vividly  than 
he  had  ever  done  before,  how  offensively  proud  and  repdlmg  the 
manners  of  the  deceased  had  been  towards  him — ^remembered  also 
that  he  himself,  in  that  interesting  period  just  before  the  arrival  of 
the  new  occupant  at  Diplow,  had  received  hmts  of  former  entangling 
dissipations,  and  an  undue  addiction  to  pleasure,  though  he  had  not 
foreseen  that  the  pleasure  which  had  probably,  so  to  spMik,  been 
swept  into  private  rubbish-heaps,  would  ever  present  itself  as  an 
array  of  live  caterpillars,  disastrous  to  the  green  meat  of  respectable 
people.  But  he  did  not  make  these  retrospective  thoughts  audible 
to  Sir  Hugo,  or  lower  himself  by  expressing  any  indignation  on 
merely  personal  grounds,  but  behaved  like  a  man  of  the  world  who 
had  become  a  conscientious  clenrman.    His  first  remark  waa— 

"  When  a  voung  man  makes  nis  wHl  in  health,  he  usually  counts 
on  living  a  long  while.  Probably  Mr  Grandcourt  did  not  bidieve 
that  this  will  would  ever  have  its  present  effect"  After  a  moment, 
he  added,  '*  The  effect  is  painful  m  more  ways  than  one.  Fenude 
mondity  is  likely  to  suffer  from  this  marked  advantage  and  promi- 
nence l>ein^  given  to  illegitimate  offspring." 

<*  Well,  m  point  of  fact/'  said  Sir  Hugo,  in  his  comfortable  way, 
**  since  the  boy  is  there,  this  was  reallv  the  best  alternative  for  the 
disposal  of  the  estates.  Grandcourt  nad  nobody  nearer  than  his 
cousin.  And  it's  a  chilling  thought  that  you  go  out  of  this  life  only 
for  the  benefit  of  a  cousin.  A  man  gets  a  little  pleasure  in  making  his 
will,  if  i^s  for  the  good  of  his  own  curly  heads ;  but  i^s  a  nuisance 
when  you're  giving  and  bequeathing  to  a  used-up  fellow  like  your- 
self, and  one  vou  don't  care  two  straws  for.  It's  toe  next  worst  thing 
to  having  only  a  life  interest  in  your  estates.  No ;  I  forgive  Grand- 
court  for  that  part  of  his  wilL  But,  between  ourselves,  what  I  don't 
Ibtgive  him  for,  is  the  shabby  way  be  has  provided  for  your 
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awr  niece,  I  will  aay— no  better  a  poeition  than  if  she  had  been  a 
doctor's  widow.  Nothing  grates  on  me  more  than  that  posthomous 
gradgingnesB  towards  a  wife.  A  man  ought  to  have  some  pride  and 
fondness  for  his  widow.  I  should,  I  know.  I  take  it  as  a  test  of  a 
man,  that  he  feels  the  easier  about  his  death  when  he  can  think  of 
his  wife  and  daughters  being  comfortable  after  it.  I  like  that  story 
of  the  feUowB  in  the  Crimean  war,  who  were  ready  to  go  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  if  their  widows  were  provided  for." 

**  It  has  certainly  taken  me  by  surprise,''  said  Mr  Gascoigne,  '^  all 
tlie  more  because,  as  the  one  who  stood  in  the  place  of  father  to  my 
niece,  I  had  shown  my  reliance  on  Mr  Grandcourt's  apparent  liber- 
ality in  money  matters  by  making  no  claims  for  her  beforehand. 
That  seemed  to  me  due  to  him  under  the  circumstances.  Probably 
you  think  me  blamable.** 

^  Not  blamable  exactly.  I  respect  a  man  for  trusting  another. 
But  take  mv  advice.  If  you  marry  another  niece,  though  it  may  be 
to  the  ArchbiBhop  of  Canterbuiy,  bind  him  down.  Tour  niece  can't 
be  married  for  the  first  time  twice  over.  And  if  he's  a  good  fellow, 
hell  wish  to  be  bound.  But  as  to  Mrs  Grandcourt,  I  can  only  say 
that  I  feel  my  relation  to  her  all  the  nearer  because  I  think  that  she 
has  not  been  well  treated.  And  I  hope  you  will  urge  her  to  rely  on 
me  as  a  friend." 

Thus  s]>ake  the  chivalrous  Sir  Hugo,  in  his  disgust  at  the  young 
and  beautiful  widow  of  a  Mallinger  Grandcourt  bein^  left  with  only 
two  thousand  a-year  and  a  house  in  a  coal-mining  district.  To  the 
Hector  that  income  naturally  appeared  less  shabby  and  less  accom- 
panied with  mortifying  privations;  but  in  this  conversation  he  had 
devoured  a  much  keener  sense  than  the  baronef  s  of  the  humiliation 
cast  over  his  niece,  and  also  over  her  nearest  friends,  by  the  conspic- 
uous publishing  of  her  husband's  relation  to  Mrs  Ulafiher.  And 
like  all  men  who  are  good  husbands  and  fathers,  he  felt  the  humili- 
ation through  the  minds  of  the  women  who  would  be  chiefly  affected 
by  it ;  so  that  the  annoyance  of  first  hearing  the  facts  wa&  fix  slighter 
than  what  he  felt  in  communicating  them  to  Mrs  Davilow,  and  in 
anticipating  Gwendolen's  feeling  whenever  her  mother  saw  fit  to  tell 
her  of  them.  For  the  good  Rector  had  an  innocent  conviction  that 
his  niece  was  unaware  of  Mrs  Glashei's  existence,  arguing  with 
masculine  soundness  from  what  maidens  and  wives  were  likely  to 
know,  do,  and  suffer,  and  having  had  a  most  imperfect  observation 
of  the  particular  maiden  and  wife  in  question.  Not  so  Gwendolen's 
mother,  who  now  thought  that  she  saw  an  explanation  of  much  that 
had  been  enigmatic  in  her  child's  conduct  and  words  before  and 
after  her  engagement,  concluding  that  in  some  inconceivable  way 
Gwendolen  had  been  informed  of  this  left-handed  marriage  and  the 
existence  of  the  children.  She  trusted  to  6pportunities  that  would 
arise  in  moments  of  affectionate  confidence  before  and  during  their 
journey  to  England,  when  she  might  gradually  learn  how  lar  the 
actual  state  of  things  was  clear  to  Gwendolen,  and  prepare  her  for 
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anjTthiiig  that  might  be  a  disappointment.    But  she  was  spaied  from 
devices  on  the  subject 

*'  I  hope  you  don't  expect  that  I  am  going  to  be  rich  and  grand, 
mamma, '  said  Gwendolen,  not  long  aft^  the  Rector's  communica- 
tion; "  perhaps  I  shall  have  nothing  at  alL" 

She  was  drest,  and  had  been  sitting  long  in  quiet  meditation.  Mrs 
Davilow  was  stajrtled,  but  said,  after  a  moment's  reflection — 

**  Oh  yes,  dear,  you  will  have  something.  Sir  Hugo  knows  all 
about  the  wilL" 

"  That  will  not  decide,"  said  Gwendolen,  abruptly. 

"Surelv,  dear:  Sir  Hugo  says  you  are  to  have  two  thousand 
a-year  and  the  house  at  Gadsmere.'' 

"  What  I  have  will  depend  on  what  I  accept,"  said  Gwendolen. 
*'  You  and  my  uncle  must  not  attempt  to  cross  me  and  persuade  me 
about  this.  I  will  do  everything  I  can  do  to  make  you  ha}>py,  but 
in  anything  about  my  husband  I  must  not  be  intenered  with.  Is 
eight  hun£ed  a-year  enough  for  you,  mamma  ?  *' 

«  More  than  enough,  dear.  You  must  not  think  of  ^ving  me  so 
much."  Mrs  Davilow  paused  a  little»  and  then  said,  "  Do  you  know 
who  is  to  have  the  estates  and  the  rest  of  the  money  ? " 

"Yes,"  said  Gwendolen,  waving  her  hand  in  dismissal  of  the 
subject  "  I  know  everything.  It  is  all  perfectly  right,  and  I  wish 
never  to  have  it  mentioned.'' 

The  mother  was  silent,  looked  away,  and  rose  to  fetch  a  fan-screen, 
with  a  slight  flush  on  her  delicate  cheeks.  Wondering,  imagining, 
she  did  not  like  to  meet  her  dai^hter*s  eves,  and  sat  down  acain  under 
a  sad  constraint  What  wretchedness  ner  child  had  pernaps  gone 
through,  which  yet  must  remain  as  it  always  had  been,  locked  away 
from  their  mutual  speech.  But  Gwendolen  was  watching  her  mother 
with  that  new  divination  which  experience  had  ^ven  ner;  and  in 
tender  relenting  at  her  ownperemptoriness,  she  said,  "  Come  and  sit 


nearer  to  me,  mamma,  and  don't  be  unhappy." 

Mrs  Davilow  did  as  she  was  told,  but  oit  her  lips  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  hinder  smarting  tears.  Gwendolen  leaned  towards  her 
caressmgly  and  said,  "  I  mean  to  be  very  wise ;  I  do  really.  And 
good — oh  so  good  to  you,  dear,  old,  sweet  mamma,  you  won't  know 
me.    Only  you  must  not  cry." 

The  resolve  that  Gwendolen  had  in  her  mind  was  that  she  would 
ask  Deronda  whether  she  ought  to  accept  any  of  her  husband's 
money — ^whether  she  might  accept  what  would  enable  her  to  provide 
for  her  mother.  The  poor  thing  felt  strong  enough  to  do  anything 
that  would  give  her  a  higher  place  in  Deronda's  mmd. 

An  invitation  Hiat  Sir  Hugo  pressed  on  her  with  kind  urgency 
was  that  she  and  Mrs  Davilow  should  go  straight  with  him  to  Park 
Lane,  and  make  his  house  their  abode  as  long  as  mourning  and 
other  details  needed  attending  to  in  London.  Town,  he  insisted, 
was  just  then  the  most  retired  of  places ;  and  he  proposed  to  exert 
himself  at  onoe  in  getting  all  articles  belonging  to  Gwendolen  away 
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from  the  house  in  Qiosyenor  Square.  No  propoaal  could  have 
suited  her  better  than  this  of  staying  a  little  while  in  Park  Lane. 
It  would  be  easy  for  her  there  to  have  an  interview  with  Deronda, 
if  she  only  knew  how  to  get  a  letter  into  his  hands,  asking  him  to 
come  to  her.  During  the  journey  Sir  Hugo,  having  understood  that 
she  was  acquainted  with  the  purport  of  her  husband's  will,  ventured 
to  talk  before  her  and  to  her  about  her  future  arrangements,  referring 
here  and  there  to  mildly  agreeable  prospects  as  matters  of  course, 
and  otherwise  shedding  a  decorous  cheerfulness  over  her  widowed 
position.  It  seemed  to  him  really  the  more  graceful  course  for  a 
widow  to  recover  her  spirits  on  finding  that  her  husband  had  not 
dealt  as  handsomely  by  her  as  he  might  have  done ;  it  was  the 
testator's  fault  if  he  compromised  all  her  grief  at  his  departure  by 
fi;iving  a  testamentary  reason  for  it,  so  that  she  might  be  supposed  to 
look  sad  not  because  he  had  leit  her,  but  because  he  had  left  her 
poor.  The  baronet,  having  his  kindliness  doubly  fanned  by  the 
favourable  wind  on  his  own  fortunes  and  by  compassion  for  Gwen- 
dolen, had  become  quite  fatherly  in  his  behaviour  to  her,  called  her 
**  my  dear,"  and  in  mentioning  Gadsmere  to  Mr  Gascoigne  with  its 
various  advantages  and  disadvantages,  spoke  of  what  "  we*'  might 
do  to  make  the  best  of  that  property.  Gwendolen  sat  by  in  nale 
silence  while  Sir  Hu^  with  nis  face  turned  towards  Mrs  Davuow 
or  Mi  Gascoigne,  conjectured  that  Mrs  Grandcourt  might  perhaps 
prefer  lettii^  Gkidsmere  to  residing  there  during  any  part  of  the 
year,  in  which  case  he  thought  that  it  might  be  leased  on  capital 
terms  to  one  of  the  fellows  engaged  with  the  coal :  Sir  Hu^o  had 
seen  enough  of  the  place  to  know  that  it  was  as  comfortable  and 
picturesque  a  box  as  any  man  need  desire,  providing  his  desires 
were  circumscribed  within  a  coal  area. 

'*  /  shouldn't  mind  about  the  soot  myself,"  said  the  baronet,  with 
that  dispassionateness  which  belongs  to  the  potential  mood.  "  No- 
thing is  more  healthy.  And  if  one's  business  lay  there,  Gadsmere 
would  be  a  paradise.  It  makes  quite  a  feature  in  Scrogg's  history 
of  the  county,  with  the  little  tower  and  the  fine  piece  of  water — 
the  prettiest  print  in  the  book." 

^  A  more  important  place  than  Offendene,  I  suppose  V  said  Mr 
Gascoigne. 

"  Much,"  said  the  baronet,  decisively.  "  1  was  there  with  my 
poor  brother — it  is  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  but  I 
remember  it  very  well  The  rooms  may  not  be  larger,  but  the 
grounds  are  on  a  different  scale." 

**  Our  poor  dear  Offendene  is  empty  after  all,"  said  Mrs  Davilow. 
<<  When  it  came  to  the  point,  Mr  Haynes  declared  off,  and  there  has 
been  no  one  to  take  it  since.  I  might  as  well  have  accepted  Lord 
Brackenshaw's  kind  offer  that  I  should  remain  in  it  another 
year  rent-free :  for  I  should  have  kept  the  place  aired  and 
warmed." 

« I  hope  you  have  got  something  snug  instead,"  said  Sir  Hugo. 
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**  A  little  too  snag,"  said  Mr  Qaaooigne,  anuling  at  hU  aiater-in- 
law.    ^*  You  are  lather  thick  upon  the  groond." 

Gwendolen  had  turned  with  a  chan^d  glance  when  her  mother 
spoke  of  Offendene  being  empty.  This  conversation  passed  daring 
one  of  the  long  unaccountable  pauses  often  experienced  in  fDreign 
trains  at  some  country  station.  There  was  a  dreamy,  sunny  stillness 
over  the  hedgeless  fields  stretching  to  the  boundary  of  poplus ;  and 
to  Gwendolen  the  talk  within  the  carriage  seemed  only  to  make  the 
dreamland  larger  with  an  indistinct  region  of  coal-pits,  and  a  puigar 
torial  Gadsmere  which  she  would  never  visit ;  till,  at  her  mothei's 
words,  this  mingled,  dozing  view  seemed  to  dissolve  and  give  way  to 
a  more  wakeful  vision  of  Offendene  and  Pennicote  under  their  cooler 
lights.  She  saw  the  grey  shoulders  of  the  downs,  the  cattle-specked 
fields,  the  shadowy  pukutations  with  rutted  lanes  where  the  oarked 
timber  lay  for  a  wayside  seat,  the  neatly-clipped  hedges  on  the  road 
from  the  parsonage  to  Offendene,  the  avenue  where  she  was  gradu- 
ally discerned  from  the  windows,  the  hall-door  opening,  and  her 
mother  or  one  of  the  troublesome  sisters  comins  out  to  meet  her. 
All  that  brief  experience  of  a  quiet  home  which  had  once  seemed  a 
dulness  to  be  fled  from,  now  came  back  to  her  as  a  restful  escape,  a 
station  where  she  founa  the  breath  of  morning  and  the  imreproach- 
ing  voice  of  birds,  after  following  a  lure  through  a  long  Satanic 
masquerade,  which  she  had  entered  on  with  an  intoxicated  belief 
in  its  disffuiaes.  and  had  seen  the  end  of  in  shrieking  fear  lest 
she  herseu  had  become  one  of  the  evil  spirits  who  were  drop- 
ping their  human  mummery  and  hissing  aroxmd  her  with  serpent 
tongues. 

In  this  way  Gwendolen's  mind  paused  over  Offendene  and  made 
it  the  scene  of- many  thoughts;  but  she  gave  no  further  outward  sign 
of  interest  in  this  conversation,  any  more  than  in  Sir  Hu£;o's  opinion 
on  the  tele^phic  cable  or  her  uncle's  views  of  the  Cnurch  Bate 
Abolition  Bill.  What  subjects  will  not  our  talk  embrace  in  leisurely 
day- journeying  from  Genoa  to  London]  Even  strangers,  after 
glancing  from  China  to  Peru  and  opening  their  mental  stores  with 
a  liberality  threatening  a  mutual  impression  of  poverty  on  any 
future  meeting,  are  liable  to  become  excessively  confidential.  But 
the  baronet  and  the  rector  were  under  a  still  stronger  pressure 
towards  cheerful  communication:  they  were  like  acquaintances 
compelled  to  a  long  drive  in  a  mouminff-coach,  who  having  first 
remarked  that  the  occasion  is  a  melancholy  one,  naturally  proceed 
to  enliven  it  by  the  most  miscellaneous  discourse.  '^  I  don  t  mind 
telling  you/*  said  Sir  Hugo  to  the  Rector,  in  mentioning  some  private 
detail ;  whUe  the  Rector,  without  saying  bo,  did  not  nund  tellmg  the 
baronet  about  his  sons,  and  the  diiOiculty  of  placing  them  in  the 
world.  By  dint  of  discussing  all  persons  and  things  within  driving- 
reach  of  Diplow,  Sir  Hugo  got  himself  wrought  to  a  pitch  of  interest 
in  that  former  home,  and  of  conviction  that  it  was  his  pleasant  duty 
to  regain  and  strengthen  his  personal  influence  in  the  neighbourhood, 
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that  made  him  deolaie  his  intention  of  taking  his  ftsulT  to  the  place 
for  a  month  or  two  before  the  autumn  was  oyer ;  and  Mr  Qascoigne 
cordially  rejoiced  in  that  prospect  Altogether,  the  joum^  was 
continued  and  ended  with  mutual  liking  Mtween  the  male  ieUow- 
traveUeis. 

Meanwhile  Qwendolen  sat  by  like  one  who  had  visited  the  spirit- 
world  and  was  full  to  the  lips  of  an  unutterable  experience  that 
threw  a  strange  unreality  over  all  the  talk  she  was  hearing  of  her 
own  and  the  world's  business;  and  Mrs  Davilow  was  chiefly  occupied 
in  imagining  what  her  daughter  was  feeling,  and  in  wondering  what 
waa  siguifid  by  her  hinted  doubt  whether  she  would  accept  her 
husband's  bequest  Gwendolen  in  iaact  had  before  her  the  imscaled 
wall  of  an  immediate  purpose  shutting  o£F  every  other  resolution. 
How  to  scale  the  wall  1  Sue  wanted  again  to  see  and  consult  De- 
ronda,  that  she  might  secure  herself  against  any  act  he  would  dis- 
approve. Would  her  remorse  have  maintained  its  power  within  her, 
or  would  she  have  felt  absolved  by  secrecy,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
that  outer  conscience  which  was  made  for  her  by  Deronda )  It  is 
hBxd  to  say  how  much  we  could  forgive  ourselves  if  we  were  secure 
from  judgment  by  another  whose  opinion  is  the  breathing-medium 
of  all  our  joy — ^who  brings  to  us  with  close  pressure  and  immediate 
sequence  that  judgment  of  the  Invisible  and  Universal  which  self- 
flattery  and  the  world's  tolerance  would  easilv  melt  and  disperse.  In 
this  way  our  brother  mav  be  in  the  steaa  of  God  to  us,  and  his 
opinion  which  has  pierced  even  to  the  joints  and  marrow,  may  be 
our  virtue  in  the  making.  That  mission  of  Deronda  to  Gwendolen 
had  b^un  with  what  she  had  felt  to  be  his  judgment  of  her  at  the 
gaming-table.  He  might  easilv  have  spoiled  it : — much  of  our  lives 
IS  spent  in  maning  our  own  influence  and  turning  others'  belief  in  us 
into  a  widely  concluding  unbelief  which  they  call  knowledge  of  the 
world,  while  it  is  really  disappointment  in  you  or  me.  Deronda  had 
not  spoiled  his  mission. 

But  Gwendolen  had  forgotten  to  ask  him  for  his  address  in  case 
she  wanted  to  write,  and  her  onlv  way  of  reaching  him  was  through 
Sir  Hugo.  She  was  not  in  the  least  blind  to  the  construction  that 
all  witnesses  might  put  on  her  giving  signs  of  dependence  on  De- 
ronda, and  her  seeking  him  more  than  he  sought  her:  Grandcourt's 
rebukes  had  sufficiently  enlightened  her  pride.  But  the  force,  the 
tenacity  of  her  nature  had  thrown  itself  into  that  dependence,  and 
she  would  no  more  let  go  her  hold  on  Deronda's  help,  or  deny  her- 
self the  interview  her  soul  needed,  because  of  witnesses,  than  if  she 
had  been  in  prison  in  danger  of  being  condemned  to  death.  When 
she  waa  in  Park  Lane  and  knew  that  the  baronet  would  be  going 
down  to  the  Abl)ey  immediately  (just  to  see  his  family  for  a  couple 
of  days  and  then  return  to  transact  needful  business  for  Gwendolen), 
she  said  to  him  without  any  air  of  hesitation,  while  her  mother  was 
present — 

"  Sir  Hugo,  I  wish  to  see  Mr  Deronda  again  as  soon  as  possible.    I 
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don't  know^his  address.  Will  you  tell  it  me,  or  let  him  know  that  I 
want  to  see  him  1 " 

A  quick  thought  passed  across  Sir  Hugo's  face,  hut  made  no  differ- 
ence to  the  ease  with  which  he  said,  "  Upon  my  word,  I  don't  know 
whether  he*s  at  his  chambers  or  the  Abbey  at  this  moment.  But  I'll 
make  sure  of  him.  I'll  send  a  note  now  to  his  chambers  telling  him 
to  come,  and  if  he's  at  the  Abbey  I  can  give  him  your  message  and 
send  him  up  at  once.  I  am  sure  he  wul  want  to  obey  your  wish," 
the  baronet  ended,  with  ^ve  kindness,  as  if  nothing  could  aeem  to 
him  more  in  the  appropriate  course  of  things  than  that  she  should 
send  such  a  messa^. 

But  he  was  convinced  that  Qwendolen  had  a  passionate  attachment 
to  Deronda,  the  seeds  of  which  had  been  laid  long  ago,  and  his  former 
suspicion  now  recurred  to  him  with  more  strength  than  ever,  that 
her  feelinj^  was  likely  to  lead  her  into  imprudences — in  which  kind- 
hearted  Sir  Hugo  was  determined  to  screen  and  defend  her  as  far 
as  lay  in  his  power.  To  him  it  was  as  pretty  a  story  as  need 
be  that  this  nne  creature  and  his  favourite  Dan  should  have 
turned  out  to  be  formed  for  each  other,  and  that  the  unsuitable 
husband  should  have  made  his  exit  in  such  excellent  time.  Sir 
Hugo  liked  that  a  charming  woman  should  be  made  aa  happy  as 
possible.  In  truth,  what  most  vexed  his  mind  in  this  matter  at 
present  was  a  doubt  whether  the  too  lofty  and  inscrutable  Dan  had 
not  got  some  scheme  or  other  in  his  head,  which  would  prove  to  be 
dearer  to  him  than  the  lovely  l^lrs  Grandcourt,  and  put  that  neatly- 
prepared  marriage  with  her  out  of  the  question.  It  was  among  the 
usual  paradoxes  of  feeling  that  Sir  Hugo,  who  had  siven  his  fatherlv 
cautions  to  Deronda  against  too  much  tenderness  in  nis  relations  witu 
the  bride,  should  how  feel  rather  irritated  against  him  by  the  suspi- 
cion that  he  had  not  fallen  in  love  as  he  ought  to  have  done.  Of 
course  all  this  thinking  on  Sir  Hugo's  part  was  eminentljr  premature, 
only  a  fortnight  or  so  after  Qrandcourrs  death.  But  it  is  the  trick 
of  thinking  to  be  either  premature  or  behindhand. 

However,  he  sent  the  note  to  Deronda's  chambers,  and  it  found 
him  there. 


CHAPTER    LXV. 

"  O,  welcome,  pure-eyed  Faith,  white-handed  Hope, 
Thou  hoveling  angel,  girt  with  golden  wings  t " 

— MiLTOV. 

Deronda  did  not  obey  Gwendolen's  new  summons  without  some 
agitation.  Not  his  vamty,  but  his  keen  sympathy  made  him  sus- 
ceptible to  the  danger  that  another's  heart  mignt  feel  larger  demands 
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on  him  than  he  wotQd  be  able  to  fulfil;  and  it  was  no  longer  a 
matter  of  argument  with  him,  but  of  penetrating  consciousnesSy  that 
Gwendolen's  soul  clung  to  his  with  a  passionate  need.  We  do  not 
aigue  the  existence  of  the  anger  or  the  scorn  that  thiills  through  us 
in  a  voice ;  we  simply  feel  it,  and  it  admits  of  no  disproof.  Deronda 
felt  thia  woman's  destiny  hanging  on  his  over  a  precipice  of  despair. 
Any  one  who  knows  him  cannot  wonder  at  his  inward  confession, 
that  if  all  this  had  happened  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  he  would 
hardly  have  asked  himself  whether  he  loved  her :  the  impetuous 
determining  impulse  which  would  have  moved  him  would  have  been 
to  save  her  from  sorrow,  to  shelter  her  life  for  evermore  from  the 
dangers  of  loneliness,  and  carry  out  to  the  last  the  rescue  he  had 
begun  in  that  monitoiy  redemption  of  the  necklace.  But  now,  love 
and  duty  had  thrown  other  bonds  around  him,  and  that  impulse 
could  no  longer  determine  his  life ;  still,  it  was  present  in  him  as  a 
compassionate  yearning,  a  painful  quivering  at  the  very  imagination 
of  having  again  and  again  to  meet  the  appeal  of  her  eyes  and  words. 
The  very  strength  of  tne  bond,  the  certainty  of  the  resolve,  that  kept 
him  asunder  from  her,  made  him  gaze  at  her  lot  apart  with  the  more 
aching  pity^. 

He  awaited  her  coming  in  the  back  drawing-room — part  of  that 
white  and  crimson  space  where  they  had  sat  together  at  the  musical 
party,  where  Gwenaolen  had  said  for  the  first  time  that  her  lot 
depended  on  his  not  forsaking  her,  and  her  appeal  had  seemed  to 
melt  into  the  melodic  cry — Fer  pietd  non  d%rmi  adcUo.  But  the 
melody  had  come  from  Mirah's  dear  voice. 

Deronda  walked  about  this  room,  which  he  had  for  years  known 
by»  heart,  with  a  strange  sense  of  metamorphosis  in  nis  own  life. 
Tjie  fanuliar  objects  around  him,  from  Lady  Mallinger's  gently 
smiling  portrait  to  the  also  human  and  urbane  faces  of  the  lions  on 
the  pilasters  of  the  chimnev-piece,  seemed  almost  to  belong  to  a 
previous  state  of  existence  which  he  was  revisiting  in  memory  only, 
not  in  realitv ;  so  deep  and  transforming  had  been  the  impressions 
he  had  lately  experienced,  so  new  were  the  conditions  under  which 
he  found  himself  in  the  house  he  had  been  accustomed  to  think  of 
as  a  home — standing  with  his  hat  in  his  hand  awaiting  the  entrance 
of  a  young  creature  whose  life  had  also  been  undeigoing  a  trans- 
formation--a  tramc  transformation  towards  a  wavering  result,  in 
which  he  felt  wiui  apprehensiveness  that  his  own  action  was  still 
bound  up. 

But  Gwendolen  was  come  in,  looking  changed,  not  only  by  her 
mourning  dress,  but  by  a  more  satisfied  quietuae  of  expression  than 
he  had  ^en  in  her  face  at  Genoa.  Her  satisfaction  was  that  De- 
ronda was  there ;  but  there  was  no  smile  between  them  as  they  met 
and  clasped  hands:  each  was  full  of  remembrances — full  of  anxious 

S revision.    She  said,  *'It  was  good  of  you  to  come.    Let  us  sit 
own,"  immediately  seating  hersdf  in  the  nearest  chair.    He  placed 
himself  opposite  to  her. 

So 
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**  I  asked  you  to  come  because  I  want  you  to  tell  me  what  I  ought 
to  do/'  she  began,  at  once.  *'  Don't  be  afraid  of  telling  me  what  tou 
think  ia  right,  because  it  seems  hard.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to 
do  it  I  was  afraid  once  of  beine  poor;  I  could  not  bear  to  think  of 
being  under  other  people ;  and  that  was  why  I  did  something — ^why 
I  married.  I  have  borne  worse  things  now.  I  think  I  could  oear  to 
be  poor,  if  you  think  I  ought.    Do  you  know  about  my  husband's 

''TeSy  Sir  Hugo  told  me,"  said  Deronda,  already  guessing  the 
question  she  had  to  ask. 

''  Ought  I  to  take  anything  he  has  left  me  1  I  will  tell  you  what 
I  have  been  thinking,"  said  Gwendolen,  with  a  more  nervous  eager- 
ness. ^  Perhaps  you  may  not  quite  know  that  I  really  did  think  a 
good  deal  about  my  mother  when  I  married.  I  kxm  selfish,  but  I 
did  love  her,  and  feel  about  her  poverty ;  and  what  comforted  me 
most  at  first,  when  I  was  miserable,  was  her  being  better  off  because 
I  had  married.  The  thing  that  would  be  hardest  to  me  now  would 
be  to  see  her  in  povertv  acain ;  and  I  have  been  thinking  that  if  I 
took  enoueh  to  provide  mr  her,  and  no  more— nothing  for  myself 
— it  would  not  be  wrong ;  for  I  was  very  precious  to  my  mother 
— and  he  took  me  from  her — and  he  meant — and  if  she  had 
known *' 

Gwendolen  broke  off.  She  had  been  preparing  herself  for  this 
interview  by  thinking  of  hardly  anything  else  than  this  question  of 
right  towards  her  mother;  but  the  question  had  carried  with  it 
thoughts  and  reasons  which  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  utter,  and 
these  perilous  remembrances  swarmed  between  her  words,  making 
her  speech  more  and  more  agitated  and  tremulous.  She  looked 
down  helplessly  at  her  hands,  now  unladen  of  all  rings  except  her 
wedding-rine. 

^'  Do  not  nurt  yourself  by  speaking  of  that,"  said  Deronda,  ten- 
derlv.  "  There  is  no  need ;  the  case  is  very  simple.  I  think  I  can 
hardly  judge  wrongly  about  it  You  consult  me  because  I  am  the 
only  person  to  whom  you  have  confided  the  most  painful  part  of 
your  experience ;  and  I  can  understand  your  scruples."  He  did  not 
go  on  inunediatdv,  waiting  for  her  to  recover  herselfl  The  silence 
seemed  to  Gwendolen  full  of  the  tenderness  that  she  heard  in  his 
voice,  and  she  had  courage  to  lift  up  her  e^es  and  look  at  him  as  he 
said,  '^  You  are  conscious  of  somethinff  which  you  feel  to  be  a  dime 
towards  one  who  is  dead.  You  think  that  you  have  forfeited  all 
claim  as  a  wife.  You  shrink  from  taking  what  was  his.  You  want 
to  keep  yourself  pure  from  profiting  by  his  death.  Your  feding 
even  urges  you  to  some  self-punishment — some  scourging  of  the  self 
that  disobeyed  your  better  will — ^the  wiU  that  struggled  against  temp- 
tation. I  have  known  something  of  Uiat  myself.  Do  I  understand 
you?" 

^*  Yes — at  least,  I  want  to  be  good — ^not  like  what  I  have  been," 
said  Gwendolen.    ''I  will  try  to  bear  what  you  think  I  ou^t  to 
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bear.  I  have  tried  to  tell  you  the  wont  about  myBell  What  ought 
Itodor 

^*  If  no  one  but  yourself  were  concerned  in  this  question  of  in- 
come," said  Deronda,  "  I  should  hardly  dare  to  urge  you  affainst  any 
remorseful  prompting ;  but  I  take  as  a  guide  now  your  feeling  about 
Mrs  Davilow^  which  seems  to  me  quite  just.  I  cannot  think  that 
your  husband's  dues  even  to  ;^our8!elf  are  nullified  hv  any  act  you 
iutre  committed.  He  voluntarily  entered  into  your  li^  and  affected 
its  course  in  what  is  always  the  most  momentous  way.  But  setting 
that  aside,  it  was  due  from  him  in  his  position  that  he  should  pro- 
vide for  your  mother,  and  he  of  course  imderstood  that  if  this  will 
took  effect  she  would  share  the  provision  he  had  made  for  you." 

^  She  has  had  eight  hundred  a-vear.  What  I  thought  of  was  to 
take  that  and  leave  the  rest,"  said  Gwendolen.  She  had  been  so 
long  inwardly  arguing  for  this  as  a  permission,  that  her  mind  could 
not  at  once  take  another  attitude. 

^  I  think  it  is  not  your  duty  to  fix  a  limit  in  that  way,"  said 
Deronda.  **  You  would  be  malnng  a  painful  enigma  for  Mrs  Davi- 
low;  an  income  from  which  you  shut  yourself  out  must  be  em- 
bittered to  her.  And  your  own  course  would  become  too  difficult. 
We  agreed  at  Genoa  tliat  the  burthen  on  vour  conscience  is  what  no 
one  ought  to  be  admitted  to  the  knowle^e  of.  The  future  benefi- 
cence of  your  life  will  be  best  furthered  by  your  saving  all  others 
from  the  pain  of  that  knowledge.  In  my  opinion  you  oUffht  simply 
to  abide  dv  the  provisions  of  your  husband's  will,  and  let  your 
remorse  tell  only  on  the  use  that  you  will  make  of  your  monetary 
independence." 

In  uttering  the  last  sentence  Deronda  automatically  took  up  his 
hat,  which  he  had  laid  on  the  floor  beside  him.  Gwendolen,  sensi- 
tive to  his  slightest  movement,  felt  her  heart  giving  a  ffreat  leap,  as 
if  it  too  had  a  consciousness  of  its  own,  and  would  hinder  him  irom 
going :  in  the  same  moment  she  rose  from  her  chair,  unable  to  reflect 
that  the  movement  was  an  acceptance  of  his  apparent  intention  to 
leave  her ;  and  Deronda  of  course  also  rose,  advancing  a  little. 

**  1  will  do  what  you  tell  me,"  said  Gwendolen,  hurriedly ;  "  but 
what  else  shall  I  do  ? "  No  other  than  these  simple  words  were 
possible  to  her;  and  even  these  were  too  much  for  her  in  a  state  of 
emotion  where  her  proud  secrecy  was  disenthroned :  as  the  child- 
like sentences  fell  from  her  lips  they  reacted  on  her  like  a  picture  of 
her  own  helplessness,  and  she  could  not  check  the  sob  wnich  sent 
the  large  tears  to  her  eyes.  Deronda,  too,  felt  a  crushing  pain ;  but 
imminent  consequences  were  visible  to  him,  and  urged  mm  to  the 
utmost  exertion  of  conscience.  When  she  had  pressed  her  tears 
away,  he  said,  in  a  eentlv  questioning  tone — 

*^  You  will  probaoly  be  soon  going  with  Mis  Davilow  into  the 
country  ? " 

"  Yes,  in  a  week  or  ten  days."  Gwendolen  waited  an  instant, 
turning  her  eyes  vaguely  towaids  the  window,  as  if  looking  at  some 
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imagined  prospect.  "  I  want  to  be  kind  to  them  all — they  can  be 
happier  than  lean.    Is  that  the  best  I  can  do  ] " 

"I  think  so.  It  is  a  duty  that  cannot  be  doabtfaly"  said  Denouda. 
He  paused  a  little  between  his  sentences,  feeling  a  weight  of  anxiety 
on  all  his  words.  *'  Other  duties  will  spring  from  it.  Looking  at 
your  life  as  a  debt  may  seem  the  dreariest  view  of  things  at  a 
distance;  but  it  cannot  really  be  so.  What  makes  life  dreary  is 
the  want  of  motive ;  but  once  beginning  to  act  with  that  penitential^ 
loving  j^urpose  you  have  in  your  mind,  there  will  be  unexpected 
satisfactions  —  there  will  be  newly  -  opening  needs  —  continually 
coming  to  carry  you  on  from  day  to  day.  You  will  find  your  liie 
growing  like  a  plant.'' 

Gwendolen  turned  her  eyes  on  him  with  the  look  of  one  athirst 
towards  the  sound  of  unseen  waters.  Deronda  felt  the  look  as  if  she 
had  been  stretching  her  arms  towards  him  from  a  forsaken  shore. 
His  voice  tooK  an  affectionate  imploringness  when  he  said — 

"  This  sorrow,  which  has  cut  down  to  the  root,  has  come  to  you 
while  you  are  so  young — try  to  think  of  it,  not  as  a  spoiling  of  your 

life,  but  as  a  preparation  for  it     Let  it  be  a  preparation "    Any 

one  overhearing  ina  tones  would  have  thought  he  was  entreating  for 
his  own  happiness.  "  See !  you  have  been  saved  from  the  worst  evils 
that  might  have  come  from  your  marriage,  which  you  feel  waa  wrong. 
You  have  had  a  vision  of  injurious,  selfish  action — a  vision  of  pos- 
sible degradation ;  think  that  a  severe  angel,  seeing  you  along  the 
road  of  error,  grasped  you  by  the  wrist,  and  «howed  you  the  horror 
of  the  life  you  must  avoid.  And  it  has  come  to  you  in  your  spring- 
time. Think  of  it  as  a  preparation.  You  can,  you  ¥rill,  be  among 
the  best  of  women,  such  as  make  others  glad  that  they  were  bom." 

The  words  were  like  the  touch  of  a  miraculous  hand  to  Owen- 
dolen.  Mingled  emotions  streamed  through  her  frame  with  a 
strength  that  seemed  the  beginning  of  a  new  existence,  having 
some  new  powers  or  other  which  stirred  in  her  vaguely.  So  preg- 
nant is  the  divine  hope  of  moral  recovery  with  the  energy  that 
fulfils  it  So  potent  in  us  is  the  infused  action  of  another  soul, 
before  which  we  bow  in  complete  love.  But  the  new  existence 
seemed  inseparable  from  Deronda:  the  hope  seemed  to  make  his 
presence  permanent.  It  was  not  her  thought,  that  he  loved  her  and 
would  clmg  to  her — a  thought  would  have  tottered  with  impro- 
bability:  it  was  her  spiritual  breath.  For  the  first  time  since  that 
terrible  moment  on  the  sea  a  flush  rose  and  spread  over  her  cheek, 
brow,  and  neck,  deepened  an  instant  or  two,  and  then  gradnally 
disappeared.    She  did  not  speak. 

Deronda  advanced  and  put  out  his  hand,  saying,  ''I  muat  not 
weary  you." 

She  was  startled  by  the  sense  that  he  was  going,  and  put  her  hand 
in  his,  still  without  speaking. 

'*  You  look  ill  yet — unlike  yourself"  he  added,  while  he  held  her 
hand. 
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''  I  can't  fileep  nuicb,"  she  answered,  with  some  return  of  her 
dispirited  manner.  ''Things  repeat  themselves  in  me  so.  Thej 
come  back — ^they  will  all  oome  Dack,"  she  ended,  shudderingly,  a 
chill  fear  threatening  her. 

<<  By  degrees  they  will  be  less-  insistent,"  said  Deronda.  He  cotdd 
not  dropher  hand  or  move  away  from  her  abruptly. 

**  Sir  Hugo  says  he  shall  come  ta  stay  at  Diplow/*  said  Gwendolen, 
snatching  at  previously  intended  words  which  nad  slipped  away  from 
her.    "  You  will  come  too." 

''Probably,"  said  Deronda,  and  then  feeling  that  the  word  was 
cold,  he  added,  correctively,  "  Yes,  I  shall  come,"  and  then  released 
her  hand,  with  the  final  mendly  pressure  of  one  who  has  virtually 
said  good-bye. 

"And  not  again  here,  before  I  leave  town?"  said  Gwendolen, 
with  timid  sadness,  looking  as  pallid  as  ever. 

What  could  Deronda  say  ?  "  If  I  can  be  of  any  use — ^if  you  wish 
me— certainly  I  wilL" 

"  I  must  wish  it,"  said  Gwendolen,  impetuously ;  "  you  know  I 
must  wish  it.  What  strength  have  1 1  Who  else  is  there  ? "  Again 
a  sob  was  rising. 

Deronda  felt  a  pang,  which  showed  itself  in  his  Dace.  He  looked 
miserable  as  he  said,  "  I  will  certainly  come." 

Gwendolen  perceived  the  change  in  his  face;  but  the  intense 
relief  of  expecting  him  to  come  again  could  not  give  way  to  any 
other  feeling,  and  there  was  a  recovery  of  the  inspired  hope  and 
courage  in  her. 

"  Don't  be  unhappy  about  me,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  affectionate 
assurance.  "  I  shall  remember  your  words— every  one  of  them.  I 
shall  remember  what  you  believe  about  me ;  I  shall  try." 

She  looked  at  him  firmly,  and  put  out  her  hand  again  as  if  she 
had  forgotten  what  had  passed  smce  those  words  of  ms  which  she 

Sromised  to  remember.  But  ti^ere  was  no  approach  to  a  smile  on 
er  lips.  She  had  never  smiled  since  her  husband*s  death.  When 
she  stood  still  and  in  silence,  she  looked  like  a  melancholv  statue  of 
the  Gwendolen  whose  laughter  had  once  been  so  ready  when  others 
were  ^ve. 

It  IS  only  by  remembering  the  searching  anguish  which  had 
changed  the  aspect  of  the  world  for  her  that  we  can  understand 
her  behaviour  to  Deronda — ^the  imreflecting  openness,  nay,  the  im- 
portunate pleading,  with  which  she  ezpr^sea  her  dependence  on 
nim.  Considerations  such  as  would  have  filled  the  minds  of  indif- 
ferent spectators  could  not  occur  to  her,  any  more  than  if  flames  had 
been  mounting  around  her,  and  she  had  flung  herself  into  his  opened 
arms  and  clung  about  his  neck  that  he  might  carry  her  into  safety. 
She  identified  him  with  the  straggling  regenerative  process  in  her 
which  had  begun  with  his  action.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  she  saw 
her  own  necessity  reflected  in  his  feeling  ?  She  was  in  that  state  of 
unconscious  reliance  and  expectation  which  is  a  common  experience 
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with  as  when  we  are  preoccupied  with  our  own  trouble  or  oar  own 
purposes.  We  diffiise  our  feeling  over  othersy  and  count  on  their 
acting  fit>m  our  motives.  Her  imagination  had  not  been  turned  to 
a  future  union  with  Deronda  by  any  other  than  the  spiritual  tie 
which  had  been  continually  strengthening ;  but  also  it  had  not  been 
turned  towards  a  future  separation  from  him.  Love-making  and  mar- 
riage— ^how  could  they  now  be  the  imt^ery  in  which  })oor  Gwendolen's 
deepest  attachment  could  spontaneously  clothe  itself?  Mighty  Love 
had  laid  his  hand  upon  her ;  but  what  had  he  demanded  of  her  t 
Acceptance  of  rebuke — ^the  hard  task  of  self-change— confession — 
endurance.  If  she  cried  towards  him,  what  then  ?  She  cried  as  the 
child  cries  whose  little  feet  have  fallen  backward — cried  to  be  taken 
by  the  hand,  lest  she  should  lose  herself. 

The  cry  pierced  Deronda.  What  position  could  have  been  more 
difficult  for  a  man  full  of  tenderness,  vet  with  clear  foresight  1  He  was 
the  only  creature  who  knew  the  real  nature  of  Gwendolen's  trouble : 
to  withdraw  himself  from  any  appeal  of  hers  would  be  to  consign 
her  to  a  dangerous  loneliness.  He  could  not  reconcile  himself  to 
the  cruelty  of  apparently  rejecting  her  dependence  on  him ;  and  yet 
in  the  nearer  or  farther  distance  he  saw  a  coming  wrench,  which  all 
present  strengthening  of  their  bond  would  make  the  harder. 

He  was  obliged  to  risk  that  He  went  once  and  again  to  Park 
Lane  before  Gwendolen  left;  but  their  interviews  were  in  the 
presence  of  Mrs  Davilow,  and  were  therefore  less  agitating.  Gwen- 
dolen, since  she  had  determined  to  accept  her  income,  had  con- 
ceived a  project  which  she  Hked  to  speak  of:  it  was,  to  place  her 
mother  and  sisters  with  herself  in  0£fendene  again,  and,  as  she  said, 
piece  back  her  life  on  to  that  time  when  they  first  went  there,  and 
when  evervthing  was  happiness  about  her,  only  she  did  not  know  it. 
The  idea  had  been  mentioned  to  Sir  Hugo,  who  was  going  to  exert 
himself  about  the  letting  of  Gadsmere  for  a  rent  which  would  more 
than  pay  the  rent  of  Offendene.  All  this  was  told  to  Deronda,  who 
willingly  dwelt  on  a  subject  that  seemed  to  give  some  soothing 
occupation  to  Gwendolen.  He  said  nothing,  and  she  asked  nothing, 
of  waat  chiefly  occupied  himself.  Her  mind  was  fixed  on  his  coming 
to  Diplow  before  the  autumn  was  over ;  and  she  no  more  thought  of 
the  Lapidoths — ^the  little  Jewess  and  her  brother — as  likely  to  make 
a  difference  in  her  destiny,  than  of  the  fermenting  political  and 
social  leaven  which  was  making  a  difference  in  the  history  of  ^e 
world.  In  fact,  poor  Gwendolen's  memorv  had  been  stunned,  and 
all  outside  the  lava- lit  track  of  her  troubled  conscience,  and  her 
effort  to  get  deliverance  &om  it,  lay  for  her  in  dim  foigetfolnf 
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CHAPTER    LXVL 

'*  One  djty  itiU  fierce  'mid  nuuny  a  day  ttnick  calm." 

— Bbowvikq  :  The  Ring  and  iJu  Book, 

Meanwhile  Ezra  and  Mitah,  whom  Gwendolen  did  not  include 
in  her  thinking  about  Deionda,  were  having  their  relation  to  him 
diawn  doser  and  brought  into  fuller  light 

The  father  Lapidotn  had  quitted  his  daughter,  at  the  doorstep, 
ruled  by  that  poasibility  of  staking  something  in  play  or  betting 
which  presented  itself  with  the  handling  of  any  sum  beyond  the 
price  of  staying  actual  hunger,  and  leu  no  care  for  alternative 
prospects  or  resolutions.  Until  he  had  lost  everything  he  never 
considered  whether  he  would  apply  to  Mirah  again  or  whether 
he  would  brave  his  son's  j^resence.  In  the  first  moment  he 
had  shrunk  from  encountering  Ezra  as  he  would  have  shrunk 
from  any  other  situation  of  diuigreeable  constraint ;  and  the  pos- 
session of  Mirah's  purse  was  enough  to  banish  the  thought  of  future 
necessities.  The  gambling  appetite  is  more  absolutely  dominant 
than  bodily  hunger,  whicn  can  be  neutralised  by  an  emotional 
or  intellectual  excitation;  but  the  passion  for  watching  chances — 
the  habitual  suspensive  poise  of  the  mind  in  actual  or  imaginaiv 
play— -nullifies  the  susceptibility  to  other  excitation.  In  its  final, 
imperious  stage,  it  seems  the  unjoyous  dissipation  of  demons,  seek- 
ing diversion  on  the  burning  marl  of  perdition. 

But  every  foim  of  selfishness,  however  abstract  and  tmhuman, 
requires  the  support  of  at  least  one  meal  a-day ;  and  though  Lapi- 
doth's  appetite  for  food  and  drink  was  extremely  moderate,  he  had 
slipped  mto  a  shabbv,  unfriended  form  of  life  in  which  the  appetite 
could  not  be  satisfied  without  some  ready  money.  When,  in  a  brief 
visit  at  a  house  which  announced  "  Pyramids  "  on  the  window-blind, 
he  had  first  doubled  and  trebled  and  finally  lost  Mirah's  thirtv  shil- 
lings, he  went  out  with  her  empty  purse  in  his  pocket,  already 
baumcing  in  his  mind  whether  he  snould  get  another  immediate 
stake  by  pawning  the  purse,  or  whether  he  uiould  go  back  to  her 

§  Lying  himself  a  gooa  countenance  bjr  restoring  Uie  purse,  and 
eclimng  that  he  had  used  the  money  in  paying  a  score  that  was 
standing  against  him.  Besides,  among  the  sensibilities  still  left 
strong  m  Lapidoth  was  the  sensibility  to  his  own  claims,  and  he 
appeared  to  nimself  to  have  a  claim  on  an^r  properhr  his  children 
might  possess,  which  was  stronger  than  the  justice  of  his  son's  re- 
sentment After  all,  to  take  up  his  lodging  with  his  children  was 
the  best  thing  he  could  do;  and  the  more  he  thougiht  of  meeting 
Esau  the  less  he  winced  from  it,  his  imagination  being  more  wrought 
on  by  the  chances  of  his  getting  something  into  his  pocket  with 
safety  and  without  exertion,  than  by  the  threat  of  a  private  homilia^ 
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tion.  Luck  had  been  against  him  lately ;  he  expected  it  to  torn — 
and  might  not  the  turn  begin  with  some  opening  of  auppliee  which 
would  present  itself  through  his  daughter's  a&iis  and  the  good 
friends  she  had  spoken  off  Lapidoth  counted  on  the  £ascination 
of  his  cleverness — an  old  habit  of  mind  which  early  experience  had 
sanctioned ;  and  it  is  not  only  women  who  are  unaware  of  their  di- 
minished charm,  or  imagine  that  they  can  feign  not  to  be  worn  out. 

The  result  of  Lamdotn's  rapid  balancing  was  that  he  went  towards 
the  little  square  in  jBrompton  with  the  hope  that,  by  walking  about 
and  watclung,  he  might  catch  sight  of  Mirah  going  out  or  retoming, 
in  which  case  his  entrance  into  the  house  would  be  made  easier.  But 
it  was  already  evening — ^the  evening  of  the  day  next  to  that  on  which 
he  had  first  seen  her ;  and  after  a  uttle  waiting,  weariness  made  him 
reflect  that  he  might  ring,  and  if  she  were  not  at  home,  he  might  ask 
the  time  at  which  she  was  expected.  But  on  coming  near  the  house 
he  knew  that  she  was  at  home  :  he  heard  her  singing. 

Mimh,  seated  at  the  piano,  was  pouring  forth  **Herz,  mein  Hen" 
while  Ezra  was  listening  with  his  eyes  shut,  when  Mrs  Adam  opened 
the  door,  and  said  in  some  embarrassment — 

"  A  gentleman  below  says  he  ia  vour  father,  miss.'' 

**  I  will  go  down  to  him,''  said  Mirah,  starting  up  immediately  and 
looking  towards  her  brother. 

«  No,  Mirah,  not  so,"  said  Ezra,  with  decision.  ^  Let  him  come 
up,  Mrs  Adam." 

Mirah  stood  with  her  hands  pinching  each  other,  and  feelins  sick 
with  anxiety,  while  she  continued  looking  at  Ezra,  who  had  also 
risen,  and  was  evidently  much  shaken.  But  there  was  an  expression 
in  his  face  which  she  had  never  seen  before ;  his  brow  was  knit,  his 
lips  seemed  hardened  with  the  same  severity  that  gleamed  from  his 
eyes. 

When  Mrs  Adam  opened  the  door  to  let  in  the  father,  she  could 
not  help  casting  a  look  at  the  group,  and  after  glancing  from  the 
younger  man  to  the  elder,  said  to  herself  as  she  closed  the  door, 
*'  Father,  sure  enough."  The  likeness  was  that  of  outline,  which 
is  always  most  striking  at  the  first  moment ;  the  expression  had 
been  wrought  into  the  strongest  contrast  by  such  hidoen  or  incon- 
spicuous differences  as  can  make  the  genius  of  a  Ciromwell  within 
the  outward  type  of  a  father  who  was  no  more  than  a  re8x>ectable 
parishioner. 

Lapidoth  had  put  on  a  melancholy  expression  beforehand,  but 
there  was  some  r^  wincing  in  his  frame  as  he  said — 

"  Well,  Ezra,  my  boy,  you  hardly  know  me  after  so  many  years." 

*'  I  know  you — ^too  well — ^father,"  said  Ezra,  with  a  slow  biting 
solemnity  which  made  the  word  father  a  reproach. 

"  Ah,  you  are  not  pleased  with  me.  I  don't  wonder  at  it.  Appear- 
ances have  been  agamst  me.  When  a  man  gets  into  straits  he  cant 
do  just  as  he  would  bv  himself  or  anybody  else.  I've  suffered 
enough,  I  know,"  said  Lapidoth,  quiddy.    In  speaking  he  alwaya 
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recovered  some  glibneas  and  hardihood ;  and  now  turning  towards 
Mirah,  he  held  out  her  purse,  saying,  **  Here's  your  little  purse,  my 
dear.  I  thought  you'd  be  anxious  about  it  because  of  that  bit  of 
writing.  I've  emptied  it,  you'll  see,  for  I  had  a  score  to  nay  for  food 
and  lodgine.  I  knew  you  would  like  me  to  clear  mvsel^  and  here  I 
stand — ^witnout  a  single  farthing  in  my  pocket — at  the  mercy  of  my 
children.  You  can  turn  me  out  if  you  like,  without  getting  a  police- 
man. Say  the  word,  Mirah  ;  say,  *  Father,  Fve  had  enough  of  you ; 
you  made  a  j)et  of  me,  and  spent  your  all  on  me,  when  I  couldn't 
have  done  without  you  ;  but  I  can  do  better  without  you  now,' — 
say  that,  and  I'm  gone  out  like  a  spark.  I  shan't  spoil  your  pleasure 
again."    The  tears  were  in  his  voice  as  usual,  before  he  had  finished. 

*'  You  know  I  could  never  say  it,  father,^  answered  Mirah,  with 
not  the  less  aneuish  because  she  felt  the  falsity  of  eveiything  in  his 
speech  except  uie  implied  wish  to  remain  in  tne  house. 

**  Mirah,  my  sister,  leave  us  ! "  said  Ezra,  in  a  tone  of  authority. 

She  looked  at  her  brother  falteringly,  beseechingly — in  awe  of  his 
decision,  yet  unable  to  go  without  making  a  plea  for  this  father  who 
was  like  something  that  had  grown  in  her  flesh  with  pain,  but  that 
she  could  never  have  cut  away  without  worse  pain.  She  went  close 
to  her  brother,  and  putting  her  hand  in  his,  said,  in  a  low  voice,  but 
not  so  low  as  to  be  unheard  by  Lapidoth,  **  Remember,  Ezra — you 
said  my  mother  would  not  have  shut  him  out." 

''  Trust  me,  and  go,"  said  Ezra. 

She  left  the  room,  but  after  going  a  few  steps  up  the  stairs,  sat 
down  with  a  palpitating  heart  If,  because  of  anythmg  her  brother 
said  to  him,  he  went  away 

Lapidoth  had  some  sense  of  what  was  being  prepared  for  him  in 
his  son's  mind,  but  he  was  beginning  to  adjust  himself  to  the  situa- 
tion and  find  a  point  of  view  that  would  give  him  a  cool  superiority 
to  any  attempt  at  humiliating  him.  This  haggard  son,  speaking  as 
from  a  sepulchre,  had  the  incon^ity  which  selfish  levity  learns  to 
see  in  suffering  and  death,  until  the  unrelenting  pincers  of  disease 
clutch  its  own  flesh.  Whatever  preaching  he  micht  deliver  must  be 
taken  for  a  matter  of  course,  as  a  man  finding  shelter  from  hail  in  an 
open  cathedral  might  take  a  little  religious  howling  that  happened 
to  be  ^oinff  on  there. 

Lapidoth  was  not  bom  with  this  sort  of  callousness :  he  had 
achieved  it 

"  This  home  that  we  have  here,"  Ezra  began, "  is  maintained  partly 
by  the  generosity  of  a  beloved  friend  who  supports  me,  and  partly 
by  the  labours  of  my  sister,  who  supports  herself.  While  we  have 
a  home  we  will  not  shut  you  out  from  it  We  will  not  cast  you  out 
to  the  mercy  of  your  vices.  For  you  are  our  father,  and  though  you 
have  broken  your  bond,  we  acknowledge  ours.  But  I  will  never 
trust  you.  You  absconded  with  money,  leaving  your  debts  unpaid  ; 
vou  forsook  my  mother ;  you  robbed  her  of  her  little  child  and  broke 
hsr  heart ;  you  have  become  a  gambler,  and  where  shame  and  con- 
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science  were,  there  sits  an  insatiable  desire ;  yon  were  ready  to  sell 
my  sister — ^you  had  sold  her,  but  the  price  was  denied  von.  The 
man  who  has  done  these  things  must  never  expect  to  oe  trusted 
any  more.  We  will  share  our  food  with  you — ^you  shall  have  a  bed, 
and  clothing.  We  will  do  this  duty  to  vou,  becaiise  you  are  our 
father.  But  you  will  never  be  trusted.  You  are  an  evu  man  :  you 
made  the  miserv  of  our  mother.  That  such  a  man  is  our  father  is 
a  brand  on  our  flesh  which  will  not  cease  smarting.  But  the  Eternal 
has  laid  it  upon  us  ;  and  though  human  justice  were  to  flog  you  for 
crimes,  and  your  body  fell  helpless  before  the  public  scorn — we 
would  still  say, '  This  is  our  fatner ;  make  way,  tnat  we  may  carry 
him  out  of  your  sight' " 

Lapidoth,  in  adjusting  himself  to  what  was  coming,  had  not  been 
able  to  foresee  the  exact  intensity  of  the  lightning  or  uie  exact  course 
it  would  take — ^that  it  would  not  &11  outside  his  frame  but  through 
it.  He  could  not  foresee  what  was  so  new  to  him  as  this  voice  from 
the  soul  of  his  son.  It  touched  that  sprinff  of  hysterical  excitabilitv 
which  Mirah  used  to  witness  in  him  when  he  sat  at  home  and  sobbed. 
As  Ezra  ended,  Lapidoth  threw  himself  into  a  chair  and  cried  like  a 
woman,  burying  his  hce  against  the  table — and  yet,  strangely,  while 
this  hysterical  crying  was  an  inevitable  reaction  in  him  under  the 
stress  of  his  son's  words,  it  was  also  a  conscious  resource  in  a  difficultv ; 
just  as  in  earlv  life,  when  he  was  a  bright-faced  curly  young  man,  he 
nad  been  usea  to  avail  himself  of  this  subtly-poised  physical  suscep- 
tibility to  turn  the  edge  of  resentment  or  disapprobation. 

Ezra  sat  down  og&ia  and  said  nothing— exhausted  by  the  shock  of 
his  own  irrepressible  utterance,  the  outburst  of  feelings  which  for 
years  he  had  oome  in  solitude  and  silence.  His  thin  hands  trembled 
on  the  arms  of  the  chair ;  he  would  hardly  have  found  voice  to  answer 
a  question ;  he  felt  as  if  he  had  taken  a  step  towards  [beckonins 
Death.  Meanwhile  Mirah's  ouick  expectant  ear  detected  a  sound 
which  her  heart  recognised  :  sne  could  not  stay  out  of  the  room  any 
longer.  But  on  openmg  the  door,  her  immediate  alarm  was  for  Ezm, 
and  it  was  to  his  side  that  she  went,  taking  his  trembling  hand  in 
hers,  which  he  pressed  and  found  support  in ;  but  he  did  not  speak, 
or  even  look  at  her.  The  father  with  his  face  buried  was  conscious 
that  Mirah  had  entered,  and  presenUy  lifted  up  his  head  pressed  his 
handkerchief  against  his  eyes,  put  out  his  hand  towards  her,  and 
said  with  plaintive  hoarsene^  '^Qood-bye,  Mirah  ;  your  fiither  will 
not  trouble  you  again.  He  deserves  to  die  like  a  doff  bv  the  roadside, 
and  he  will.  If  your  mother  had  lived,  she  would  liave  foigiven 
me — ^thirty-four  years  ago  I  put  the  ring  on  her  fin^  under  the 
C%i^pa,  and  we  were  made  one.  She  womd  have  foigiven  me,  and 
we  should  have  spent  our  old  age  together.  But  I  haven't  deserved 
it.    Good-bye." 

He  rose  from  the  chair  as  he  said  the  last  *  good-bye.'  Mirah  had 
put  her  hand  in  his  and  held  him.  She  was  not  teariul  and  grieving, 
but  frightened  and  awe-struck,  as  she  cried  out — 
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''  No»  feither,  no ! "  Then  taming  to  her  brother, ''  Ezra,  you  have 
not  forbidden  him  ? — Stay,  father,  and  leave  o£f  wrong  things.  Ezra, 
I  cannot  bear  it.    How  can  I  say  to  my  iSather,  *  Go  and  die  ! '" 

**  I  have  not  said  it,"  Ezra  answered,  with  great  effort  ''  I  have 
said,  stay  and  be  sheltered." 

^Then  you  will  stay,  father — and  be  taken  care  of — and  come 
with  me,"  said  Mirah,  arawing  him  towcuxis  the  door. 

This  was  really  what  Lapidoth  wanted.  And  for  the  moment  he 
felt  a  sort  of  comfort  in  recovering  his  daughter's  dutiful  tendance, 
that  made  a  change  of  habits  seem  possible  to  him.  She  led  him 
down  to  the  parlour  below,  and  said — 

'^  This  is  my  sitting-room  when  I  am  not  with  Ezra,  and  there  is 
a  bedroom  behind  which  shall  be  yours.  You  will  stay  and  be  good, 
father.  Think  that  you  are  come  back  to  mv  mother,  and  that  she 
has  forgiven  you— she  speaks  to  you  through  me."  Mirah's  tones 
were  imploring,  but  she  coiild  not  give  one  of  her  former  caresses. 

Lapidoth  quickly  recovered  his  composure,  began  to  speak  to 
Mirah  of  the  improvement  in  her  voice,  and  other  easy  subjects,  and 
when  Mrs  Adam  came  to  lav  out  his  supper,  entered  into  converse 
with  her  in  order  to  show  ner  that  he  was  not  a  common  person, 
though  his  clothes  were  just  now  against  him. 

But  in  his  usual  wakefulness  at  night,  he  fell  to  wondering  what 
money  Mirah  had  by  her,  and  went  back  over  old  Continental  hours 
at  EmdetUy  reproducing  the  method  of  his  play,  and  the  chances  that 
had  frustrated  it.  He  had  had  his  reasons  for  coming  to  England, 
but  for  most  things  it  was  a  cursed  country. 

These  were  the  stronger  visions  of  the  night  with  Lapidoth,  and 
not  the  worn  frame  of  his  ireful  son  uttering  a  terrible  judgment. 
Ezra  did  pass  across  the  gaming-table,  and  his  words  were  audible ; 
but  he  passed  like  an  insubstantial  ghost,  and  his  words  had  the 
heart  eaten  out  of  them  by  numbers  and  movements  that  seemed  to 
make  the  very  tissue  of  Lapidoth's  consciousness. 


CHAPTEK    LXVIL 


The  godhead  in  ns  wrings  our  nobler  deeds 
From  our  reluctant  eelvM. 


It  was  an  unpleasant  surprise  to  Deronda  when  he  returned  from 
the  Abbey  to  find  the  undesirable  father  installed  in  the  lodgings  at 
BromptoiL  Mirah  had  felt  it  necessary  to  speak  of  Deronda  to  her 
father,  and  even  to  make  him  as  fully  aware  as  she  could  of  the  way 
in  which  the  friendship  with  Ezra  had  begtm,  and  of  the  sympathy 
which  had  cemented  it    She  passed  more  lightly  over  what  Deronda 
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had  done  for  her,  omitting  altogether  the  rescue  from  drowning,  and 
speaking  of  the  shelter  she  had  found  in  Mrs  Mevrick's  family  so  as 
to  leave  her  father  to  suppose  that  it  was  throuffh  these  friends  De- 
ronda  had  become  acquainted  with  her.  She  could  not  nersoade  her- 
self to  more  completeness  in  her  narrative:  she  coula  not  let  the 
breath  of  her  father's  soul  pass  over  her  relation  to  Deronda.  And 
Lapidoth,  for  reasons,  was  not  eager  in  his  questioning  about  the 
circumstances  of  her  flight  and  arrival  in  EnglandTBut  he  was 
much  interested  in  the  fact  of  his  children  having  a  beneficent  friend 
apparently  high  in  the  world. 

it  was  the  brother  who  told  Deronda  of  this  new  condition 
added  to  their  life.  "  I  am  become  calm  in  beholding  him  now," 
Ezra  ended,  "and  I  try  to  think  it  jK)e8ible  that  my  sistei's  tender- 
ness, and  tne  daily  tasting  a  life  ot  peace,  may  win  him  to  remain 
aloof  from  temptation.  I  have  eniomed  her,  and  she  has  promised^ 
to  trust  him  with  no  money.  I  have  convinced  her  that  he  wiU 
buy  with  it  his  own  destruction." 

Deronda  first  came  on  the  third  day  from  Lapidoth's  anivaL 
The  new  clothes  for  which  he  had  been  measured  were  not  yet 
ready,  and  wishing  to  make  a  favourable  impression  he  did  not 
choose  to  present  nimself  in  tiie  old  ones.  He  watched  for  De- 
ronda's  departure,  and  getting  a  view  of  him  from  the  window  was 
rather  surprised  at  his  youthfulness,  which  Mirah  had  not  men- 
tioned, ana  which  he  had  somehow  thought  out  of  the  question  in  a 
personage  who  had  taken  up  a  ^ve  friendship  and  hoaiy  studies 
with  the  sepulchral  Ezra.  Lapidoth  began  to  imagine  that  De- 
ronda's  real  or  chief  motive  must  be  that  he  was  in  love  with  Mirah. 
And  so  much  the  better ;  for  a  tie  to  Mirah  had  more  promise  of 
indulgence  for  her  father  than  the  tie  to  Ezra;  and  Lapidoth  was 
not  without  the  hope  of  recommending  himself  to  Deronda,  and  of 
softening  any  hard  prepossessions.  He  was  behaving  with  much 
amiability,  and  trying  in  all  ways  at  his  command  to  get  himself 
into  easv  domestication  with  his  children — entering  into  Mirah's 
music,  showing  himself  docile  about  smoking,  which  Mrs  Adam 
could  not  tolerate  in  her  parlour,  and  walking  out  in  the  square 
with  his  German  pipe  and  the  tobacco  with  which  Mirah  supplied 
him.  He  was  too  acute  to  venture  any  present  remonstrance  against 
the  refusal  of  money,  which  Mirah  told  him  that  she  must  persist 
in  as  a  solemn  duty  promised  to  her  brother.  He  was  comfortable 
enough  to  wait 

The  next  time  Deronda  came,  Lapidoth,*  equipped  in  his  new 
clothes  and  satisfied  with  his  own  appearance,  was  m  the  room  with 
Ezra,  who  was  teaching  himself,  as  part  of  his  severe  duty,  to 
tolerate  his  father's  presence  whenever  it  was  imposed.  Deronda 
was  cold  and  distant,  the  first  sight  of  this  man,  wno  had  blighted 
the  lives  of  his  wife  and  children,  creatine  in  him  a  repulsion  that 
was  even  a  phvsical  discomfort  But  Lapidoth  did  not  let  himself 
be  discouraged,  asked  leave  to  stay  and  near  the  reading  of  j^vpen 
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from  the  old  chefit,  and  actaally  made  himself  oaefiil  in  helping  to 
decipher  some  difficult  German  manuscript.  This  led  him  to  sug- 
gest that  it  might  be  desirable  to  make  a  transcription  of  the  manu- 
script, and  he  offered  his  services  for  this  purpose,  and  also  to  make 
copies  of  any  papers  in  Roman  characters.  Though  Ezra's  young 
eyes,  he  observed,  were  getting  weak,  lus  own  were  still  strong. 
Deronda  accepted  the  offer,  thinking  that  Lapidoth  showed  a  sign 
of  grace  in  the  willin^ess  to  be  employed  usefully ;  and  he  saw  a 
gratified  expression  m  Ezra's  face,  who,  however,  presently  said, 
**  Let  all  the  writing  be  done  here ;  for  I  cannot  trust  the  papers 
out  of  my  sight,  lest  there  be  an  accident  by  burning  or  otherwise." 
Poor  Ezra  felt  very  much  as  if  he  had  a  convict  on  leave  under  his 
charge.  Unless  he  saw  his  father  working,  it  was  not  possible  to 
believe  that  he  would  work  in  good  faith.  Bat  by  this  arrangement 
he  fastened  on  himself  the  burthen  of  his  fathers  presence,  which 
was  made  painful  not  only  through  his  deepest,  longest  associations^ 
but  also  through  Lapidoth's  restlessness  of  temperament,  which 
showed  itself  the  more  as  he  became  familiarised  with  his  situation, 
and  lost  any  awe  he  had  felt  of  his  son.  The  fact  was,  he  was 
patting  a  strong  constraint  on  himself  in  confining  his  attention 
for  the  sake  of  winnine  Deronda*s  favour ;  and  like  a  man  in  an 
uncomfortable  garment  he  ^ve  himself  relief  at  eveiy  opportunity, 
going  out  to  smoke,  or  moving  about  and  talking,  or  throwing  him- 
self back  in  his  chair  and  remaining  silent,  but  mcessantly  carrying 
on  a  dumb  language  of  facial  movement  or  gesticulation;  and  u 
Mirah  were  in  the  room,  he  would  fall  into  his  old  habit  of  talk  with 
her,  gossipping  about  their  former  doings  and  companions,  or  repeat- 
ing quirks,  and  stories,  and  plots  of  the  plays  he  used  to  adapt,  in 
the  belief  that  he  could  at  will  command  the  vivacity  of  his  earlier 
time.  All  this  was  a  mortal  infliction  to  Ezra;  and  when  Mirah 
was  at  home  she  tried  to  relieve  him,  by  getting  her  father  down 
into  the  parlour  and  keeping  watch  over  him  there.  What  duty  is 
made  of  a  single  difficult  resolve  ?  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  daily 
unflinching  support  of  conse<^uences  that  mar  the  blessed  return  of 
morning  with  the  prospect  of  irritation  to  be  suppressed  or  shame  to 
be  endured.  And  such  consequences  were  being  borne  by  these,  as 
by  many  other,  heroic  children  of  an  unworthy  father — ^with  the 
prospect,  at  least  to  Mirah,  of  their  stretching  onward  through  the 
solidpart  of  life. 

Meanwhile  Lapidoth's  presence  had  raised  a  new  impalpable  par- 
tition between  Deronda  and  Mirah — each  of  them  dreading  the 
soiling  inferences  of  his  mind,  each  of  them  interpreting  mistaxenly 
the  increased  reserve  and  diffidence  of  the  other.  But  it  was  not 
veiy  long  before  some  light  came  to  Deronda. 

As  soon  as  he  could,  after  returning  from  his  brief  visit  to  the 
Abbey,  he  had  called  at  Hans  Meyrick^s  rooms,  feeling  it,  on  more 
grounds  than  one,  a  due  of  friendship  that  Hans  shomd  be  at  once 
acquainted  with  the  reasons  of  his  late  journey,  and  the  changes  of  in- 
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tention  it  had  brought  abont  Hans  was  not  there ;  he  was  said  to  be 
in  the  country  for  a  few  days ;  and  Deronda,  after  leaving  a  note, 
waited  a  week,  rather  expecting  a  note  in  return.  But  receiving  no 
word,  and  fearinff  Bome  freak  of  feeling  in  the  incalculably  sna- 
ceptible  Hans,  wnose  proposed  sojourn  at  the  Abbey  he  knew  had 
been  deferred,  he  at  lengtn  made  a  second  call,  and  waa  admitted 
into  the  painting-room,  where  he  found  his  friend  in  a. light  coat, 
without  a  waistcoat,  his  long  hair  still  wet  from  a  bath,  but  with  a 
face  looking  worn  and  wizened-— anything  but  countiy-like.  He 
had  taken  up  his  palette  and  brushes,  and  stood  before  his  easel 
when  Deronoa  entered,  but  the  eqidpment  and  attitude  seemed  to 
have  been  got  up  on  short  notice. 

Aa  they  shook  hands,  Deronda  said,  "  You  don't  look  much  as  if 
you  had  been  in  the  country,  old  fellow.  Is  it  Cambridge  you  have 
been  to?" 

*^  No,"  said  Hans,  curtly,  throwing  down  his  ^talette  with  the  air 
of  one  who  has  begun  to  feign  by  mistake ;  then,  pushing  forward  a 
chair  for  Deronda,  he  threw  himself  into  another,  and  leaned  back- 
ward with  his  hands  behind  his  head,  while  he  went  on,  ^  IVe  been 
to  I-don't-know-where — ^No  man's  land — and  a  mortally  unpleasant 
country  it  is." 

''You  don't  mean  to  say  you  have  been  drinking,  Hans,"  said 
Deronda,  who  had  seated  himself  opposite,  in  anxious  survey. 

**  Nothing  so  good.  I've  been  smoking  opium.  I  always  meant 
to  do  it  some  time  or  other,  to  try  how  much  bliss  could  be  ffot  by 
it ;  and  having  found  myself  just  now  rath'er  out  of  other  blisSy  1 
thought  it  judicious  to  seize  the  opportunity.  But  I  pledge  you  my 
word  I  shall  never  tap  a  cask  of  that  bUss  again.  It  disi^reeB  with 
my  constitution." 

"  What  has  been  the  matter  ?  You  were  in  good  spirits  enongh 
when  you  wrote  to  me." 

''  Oh,  nothing  in  particular.  The  world  began  to  look  seedy — a 
sort  of  cabbage -sarden  with  all  the  cabbages  cut.  A  malady  of 
genius,  you  may  be  sure,"  said  Hans,  creasing  his  face  into  a  smile ; 
"  and,  in  fieust,  i  was  tired  of  being  virtuous  without  reward,  espe- 
cially in  this  hot  London  weather." 

''  Nothing  else  ?    No  real  yexation  ? "  said  Deronda. 

Hans  shook  his  head. 

"  I  came  to  tell  you  of  my  own  affairs,  but  I  can*t  do  it  with  a 
good  grace  if  you  are  to  hide  yours." 

^  Haven't  an  affair  in  the  world,"  said  Hans,  in  a  fli^htnr  way, 
"  except  a  quarrel  with  a  bric-&-brac  man«  Besides,  as  it  is  the  first 
time  in  our  lives  that  you  ever  spoke  to  me  about  your  own  afEiairSy 
you  are  only  beginning  to  pay  a  pretty  Ions  debt" 

Deronda  felt  convinced  that  Hans  was  behaving  artificially,  bnt 
he  trusted  to  a  return  of  the  old  frankness  by-and-by  if  he  gave  his 
own  confidence. 

*'  Yon  laughed  at  the  mystery  of  my  journey  to  Italy,  Hans,"  he 
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began.  "  It  was  for  an  object  that  touched  my  happiness  at  the  veiy 
roots.  I  had  never  known  anything  about  my  parents,  and  I  really 
went  to  Qenoa  to  meet  my  mother.  My  father  has  been  long  dead 
—died  when  I  was  an  infant.  My  mother  was  the  daughter  of  an 
eminent  Jew ;  my  father  was  her  cousin.  Many  things  had  caused 
me  to  think  of  this  origin  as  almost  a  probability  before  I  set  out. 
I  Was  so  far  prepared  for  the  restdt  that  I  was  glad  of  it — glad  to  find 
myself  a  Jew." 

*'  You  must  not  expect  me  to  look  surprised,  Deronda,"  said  Hans, 
who  had  changed  his  attitude,  laying  one  leg  across  tiie  other  and 
examining  the  heel  of  his  slipper. 

"You  knew  it?" 

"  My  mother  told  me.  She  went  to  the  house  the  morning  after 
^ou  had  been  there — ^brother  and  sister  both  told  her.  You  may 
imagine  we  can't  rejoice  as  they  do.  But  whatever  you  are  glad  ol^ 
I  shall  come  to  be  ^lad  of  in  the  end — token  exactly  the  end  may  be 
I  can't  predict,"  said  Hans,  speaking  in  a  low  tone,  which  was  as 
unusual  with  him  as  it  was  to  be  out  of  humour  with  his  lot,  and 
yet  bent  on  making  no  fuss  about  it 

"  I  quite  understand  that  you  can't  share  my  feeling,"  said  De- 
ronda; ''but  I  could  not  let  silence  lie  between  us  on  what  casts 
Quite  a  new  light  over  my  future.  I  have  taken  up  some  of  Mor- 
aecai's  ideas,  and  I  mean  to  try  and  carry  them  out,  so  far  as  one 
man's  efforts  can  go.  I  daresay  I  shall  by-and-by  travel  to  the  East 
and  be  away  for  some  years." 

Hans  said  nothing,  but  rose,  seized  his  palette  and  began  to  work 
his  brush  on  it,  standing  before  his  picture  with  his  back  to  De- 
ronda, who  also  felt  himself  at  a  break  in  his  path,  embairassed  by 
Hans's  embarrassment. 

Presently  Hans  said,  again  speaking  low,  and  without  turning;, 
"  Excuse  the  question,  but  does  Mrs  Grandcourt  know  of  all  this  ? 

**  No;  and  I  must  beg  of  you,  Hans/'  said  Deronda,  rather  an^ily, 
"  to  cease  joking  on  that  subject.  Any  notions  you  have  are  wide  of 
the  truth — ^are  the  very  reverse  of  the  truth." 

"  I  am  no  more  inclined  to  joke  than  I  shall  be  at  my  own 
funeral,"  said  Hans.  "  But  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  you  are  aware 
what  are  my  notions  on  that  subject" 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  Deronda.  "  But  let  me  say,  once  for  all,  that 
in  relation  to  Mrs  Qrandoourt,  I  never  have  had,  and  never  shall  have, 
the  position  of  a  lover.  If  you  have  ever  seriously  put  that  interpreta- 
tion on  anything  you  have  observed,  you  are  supremely  mistaken." 

There  was  silence  a  little  while,  and  to  each  the  silence  was  Hke 
an  irritating  air,  exaggerating  discomfort 

**  Perhaps  I  have  been  mistaken  in  another  interpretation  also," 
said  Hans,  presently. 

"What  is  that  I''' 

"  That  you  had  no  wish  to  hold  the  position  of  a  kver  towards 
another  woman,  who  is  neither  wife  nor  widow." 
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*^  I  can't  pretend  not  to  understand  yon,  Meyiick.  It  is  painful 
that  our  wisnes  should  clash.  But  I  hope  you  will  tell  me  if  you 
have  any  ground  for  supposing  that  you  would  succeed." 

"  That  seems  rather  a  supemuous  inquiry  on  your  part»  Deronda,** 
said  Hans,  with  some  irritation. 

"  Why  superfluous  ? " 

"  Because  you  are  perfectly  convinced  on  the  subject — ^and  pro- 
bably you  have  had  the  very  best  evidence  to  convince  you." 

**  I  will  be  more  frank  with  you  than  you  are  with  me,"  said 
Deronda,  still  heated  by  Hans*s  show  of  temper,  and  yet  sorry  for 
him.  '*  I  have  never  had  the  slightest  evidence  that  I  should  suc- 
ceed myself.     In  fact,  I  have  very  little  hope." 

Hans  looked  round  hastily  at  ms  friend,  but  immediately  turned 
to  his  picture  again. 

'*  And  in  our  present  situation,"  said  Deronda,  hurt  by  the  idea 
that  Hans  suspected  him  of  insincerity,  and  giving  an  offended 
emphasis  to  his  words,  "  1  don*t  see  how  I  can  deliberately  make 
known  my  feeling  to  her.  If  she  could  not  return  it,  I  should  have 
embittered  her  best  comfort,  for  neither  she  nor  I  can  be  parted  from 
her  brother,  and  we  should  have  to  meet  continually.  If  I  were  to 
cause  her  that  sort  of  pain  by  an  unwilling  betrayal  of  my  feeling, 
I  should  be  no  better  than  a  mischievous  animal." 

'^  I  don^t  know  that  I  have  ever  betrayed  my  feeling  to  her,"  said 
Hans,  as  if  he  were  vindicating  himself. 

"  You  mean  that  we  are  on  a  level ;  then,  you  have  no  reason  to 
envy  me." 

"Oh,  not  the  slightest,"  said  Hans,  with  bitter  irony.  "You 
have  measured  my  conceit  and  know  that  it  out-tops  all  your  ad- 
vantages.*' 

"  I  am  a  nuisance  to  you,  Meyrick.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  can't  help 
it,"  said  Deronda,  rising.  "  After  what  passed  between  us  before,  L 
wished  to  have  this  explanation ;  and  I  don't  see  that  any  pretensions 
of  mine  have  made  a  real  difference  to  you.  They  are  not  likely  to 
make  any  pleasant  difference  to  myself  under  present  circumstances. 
Now  the  father  is  there — did  you  know  that  the  father  is  there  ?  " 

"  Yes.  If  he  were  not  a  Jew  I  would  permit  myself  to  damn  him 
— with  faint  praise,  I  mean,"  said  Hans,  but  with  no  smile. 

"She  and  I  meet  under  greater  constraint  than  ever.  Things 
mijBfht  gro  on  in  this  way  for  two  years  without  my  getting  any 
insight  into  her  feeling  towards  me.  That  is  the  whole  state  of 
affairs,  Hans.  Neither  you  nor  I  have  injured  the  other,  that  I  can 
see.  We  must  put  up  with  this  sort  of  rivalry  in  a  hope  that  is 
likely  enough  to  come  to  nothing.  Our  friendship  can  bear  that 
strain,  surely." 

"  No,  it  can't,"  said  Hans,  impetuously,  throwing  down  his  tools, 
thrusting  his  hands  into  his  coat-pockets,  and  turning  round  to  face 
Deronda,  who  drew  back  a  little  and  looked  at  him  with  amazement. 
Hans  went  on  in  the  same  tone-^ 
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''  Our  friendship— m^  friendship— can't  bear  the  strain  of  behaving 
to  you  like  an  ungratetul  dastard  and  grudging  you  your  happiness. 
For  you  are  the  happiest  dog  in  the  world.  If  Mirah  loves  anybody 
better  than  her  brotner,  you  am  the  man," 

Hana  turned  on  his  heel  and  threw  himself  into  his  chair,  looking 
up  at  Deronda  with  an  expression  the  inverse  of  tender.  Something 
like  a  Bikock  passed  through  Deronda,  and,  after  an  instant,  he 
said — 

''  It  is  a  good-natuied  fiction  of  yours,  Hans." 

**  1  am  not  in  a  good-natured  mood.  I  assure  you  I  found  the 
fact  disagreeable  when  it  was  thrust  on  me — all  the  more,  or  perhaps 
all  the  less,  because  I  believed  then  that  your  heart  was  nledged  to 
the  Duchess.  But  now,  confound  you  1  you  turn  out  to  oe  in  love 
in  the  right  place — a  Jew — and  everything  eligible." 

«  TeU  me  what  convinced  you — there's  a  cood  fellow,"  said  De- 
ronda, distrusting  a  delight  that  he  was  unus^  to. 

'<  Don't  ask.  Little  mother  was  witness.  The  upshot  is,  that 
Mirah  is  jealous  of  the  Duchess,  and  the  sooner  you  relieve  her 
mind,  the  better.  There !  I've  cleared  o£f  a  score  or  two,  and  ma^ 
be  allowed  to  swear  at  you  for  getting  what  you  deserve — ^which  is 
just  the  very  best  luck  I  know  oL" 

"  God  bless  you,  Hans ! "  said  Deronda,  putting  out  his  hand, 
which  the  other  took  and  wrung  in  silence. 


CHAPTER    LXVni. 


'*  All  thoughts,  all  paoaloiu,  all  delights. 
Whatever  stln  this  mortal  finune. 
All  are  but  ministers  of  Love, 
And  feed  his  sacred  flame." 

— CoLsaiDoa. 


Deronda's  eagerness  to  confess  his  love  could  hardly  have  had  a 
stronger  stimulus  than  Hans  had  given  it  in  his  assurance  that  Mirah 
need^  relief  from  jealousy.  He  went  on  his  next  visit  to  Ezra  with 
the  determination  to  be  resolute  in  using — nay,  in  requesting — an 
opportunity  of  private  conversation  with  her.  If  she  accepted  lus 
love,  he  felt  courageous  about  all  other  consequences,  and  as  her 
betrothed  husband  he  would  gain  a  protective  authority  which  might 
be  a  desirable  defence  for  her  in  luture  difficulties  with  her  &ther. 
Deronda  had  not  observed  any  signs  of  growing  restlessness  in  Lapi- 
doth,  or  of  diminished  desire  to  recommend  himself;  but  he  had 
forebodings  of  some  future  stru^le,  some  mortification,  or  some 
intolerable  increase  of  domestic  disquietude  in  which  ho  might  save 
Ezra  and  Mirah  from  beins  helpless  victims. 

Hifl  forebodings  would  have  been  strengthened  if  he  had  known 

2p 
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what  was  ffoinff  on  in  the  fathei's  mind.  That  amonnt  of  zestlen- 
neBB,  that  aesmtorineas  of  attention,  which  made  a  small  torture  to 
Ezra,  was  to  Lapidoth  an  irksome  submission  to  restraint,  only 
made  bearable  by  his  thinkingof  it  as  a  means  of  by-and-by  securing 
a  well-conditioned  freedom.    Me  began  with  the  intention  of  await- 

a  some  really  good  chance,  such  as  an  opening  for  getting  a  con- 
liable  sum  from  Deronda;  but  all  the  wnile  he  was  looking  about 
curiously,  and  trying  to  discover  where  Mirah  deposited  her  monev 
and  her  keys.  The  imperious  galhbUng  desire  within  him,  whien 
carried  on  its  activity  through  evety  other  occupation,  and  made  a 
continuous  web  of  imagination  that  held  all  else  m.  its  meshes,  would 
hardly  have  been  under  the  control  of  a  protracted  purpose,  if  he 
had  been  able  to  lay  his  hand  on  any  sum  worth  capturing.  But 
Mirah,  with  her  practical  clear- sishtedness,  guarded  against  any 
frustration  of  the  promise  she  had  given  Ena,  by  confiding  all 
money,  except  what  she  was  immediately  in  want  of,  to  Mrs  Mey- 
rick's  care,  and  Lapidoth  felt  himself  under  an  irritating  complete- 
ness of  supply  in  kmd  as  in  a  lunatic  asylum  where  everything  was 
made  safe  against  hiuL  To  have  opened  a  desk  or  drawer  of  Mirah's, 
and  pocketed  any  bank-notes  found  there,  would  have  been  to  his 
mind  a  sort  of  domestic  appropriation  which  had  no  disgrace  in  it; 
the  degrees  of  liberty  a  man  allows  himself  with  other  people^s 
property  being  often  delicatelv  drawn,  even  beyond  the  boundary 
where  the  law  begins  to  lay  its  hold — ^which  is  the  reason  why  spoons 
are  a  safer  investment  than  mining  shares.  Lapidoth  really  felt 
himself  injuriously  treated  by  his  daughter,  ana  thought  tliat  he 
ou^ht  to  have  had  what  he  wanted  of  her  other  earnings  as  he  had 
of  ner  apple-tart  But  he  remained  submissive;  inde^,  the  indis- 
cretion tbat  most  tempted  him,  was  nut  any  insistence  with  Mirah, 
but  some  kind  of  appeal  to  Deronda.  Clever  persons  who  have 
nothing  else  to  sell  can  often  put  a  good  price  on  their  absence,  and 
Lapidoth's  difficult  search  for  devices  forced  upon  him  the  idea  that 
his  fEunily  would  find  themselves  happier  without  him,  and  that 
Deronda  would  be  willing  to  advance  a  considerable  sum  for  the 
sake  of  getting  rid  of  him.  But,  in  spite  of  well-practised  hardi- 
hood, Lapidoth  was  still  in  some  awe  of  Ezra's  imposiug  Mend,  and 
deferred  his  purpose  indefinitely. 

On  this  day,  when  Deronda  had  come  full  of  a  gladdened  consci- 
ousness, which  inevitably  showed  itself  in  his  air  and  speech,  Lapi- 
doth was  at  a  crisis  of  discontent  and  longing  that  made  his  mind 
busy  with  schemes  of  freedom,  and  Deronda's  new  amenity  encour- 
aged them.  This  preoccupation  was  at  last  so  strong  as  to  interfere 
with  his  usual  show  of  interest  in  what  went  forward,  and  his  persis- 
tence in  sitting  by  even  when  there  was  reading  which  he  could  not 
follow.  After  sitting  a  little  while,  he  went  out  to  smoke  and  wdJc 
in  the  square,  and  the  two  friends  were  all  the  easier.  Mirah  was 
not  at  home,  but  she  was  sure  to  be  in  again  before  Deronda  left,  and 
his  eyes  glowed  with  a  secret  anticipation :  he  thought  that  when  he 
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saw  her  affain  he  should  see  some  sweetness  of  recognition  for  himself 
to  which  nis  eyes  had  heen  sealed  before.  There  was  an  additional 
plajfdl  affectionateness  in  his  manner  towards  Ezra. 

<*  This  little  room  is  too  close  for  you,  Ezra/'  he  said,  breaking  off 
his  reading.  "  The  week's  heat  we  sometimes  get  here  is  worse  tnan 
the  heat  m  Qenoa,  where  one  sits  in  the  shaded,  coolness  of  lazve 
rooms.  You  must  have  a  better  home  now.  !•  shall  do  as  I  liEe 
with  youy  being  the  stronger  half."  He  smiled  toward  Ezra,  who 
said — 

''  I  am  straitened  for  nothing  except  breath.  But  you,  who  might 
be  in  a  spacious  palace,  with  the  wide  green  country  around  you,  nnd 
this  a  narrow  pnson«    Nevertl^eless,  I  cannot  say, '  Qo* " 

**  Oh,  the  country  would  be  a  banishment  wnile  you  are  here," 
said  Deronda,  rising  and  walkins  roimd  the  double  room,  which  yet 
oflfered  no  long  promenade,  while  he  made  a  great  fan  of  his  hand- 
kerchief. *'  This  is  the  happiest  room  in  the  world  to  me.  Besides, 
I  will  imagine  myself  in  the  East,  since  I  am  getting  ready  to  go 
there  some  day.  Only  I  will  not  wear  a  cravat  and  a  heavv  ring 
there,"  he  ended  emphatically,  pausing  to  take  off  those  superfluities 
and  deposit  them  on  a  small  table  behind  Ezra,  who  had  the  table 
in  front  of  him  covered  with  books  and  ^pers. 

*'  I  have  been  wearing  my  memorable  ring  ever  since  I  came  home," 
he  went  on,  as  he  reseated  himself.  "  But  I  am  such  a  Sybarite  that 
I  constantly  put  it  off  as  a  burthen  when  I  am  doing  anythine.  I 
understand  why  the  Romans  had  summer  riugs — if  they  had  tnem. 
Now  then,  I  shall  get  on  better.*' 

They  were  soon  absorbed  in  their  work  again.  Deronda  was  read- 
ing a  piece  of  rabbinical  Hebrew  under  Ezra's  correction  and  com- 
ment, and  they  took  little  notice  when  Lapidoth  re-entered  and 
seated  himself  somewhat  in  the  background. 

His  rambling  eyes  quickly  alighted  on  the  rin^  that  sparkled  on 
the  bit  of  dark  mahogany.  During  his  walk.  Ins  mind  had  been 
occupied  with  the  fiction  of  an  advantageous  opening  for  him  abroad, 
only  requiring  a  sum  of  ready  money,  which,  on  being  communicatea 
to  Deronda  in  private,  might  immediately  draw  from  him  a  question 
as  to  the  amoimt  of  the  required  sum  ;  and  it  was  this  part  of  his  fore- 
cast that  Lapidoth  found  the  most  debateable,  there  Dein<T  a  dancer 
in  asking  too  much,  and  a  prospective  regret  in  asking  too  httle.  His 
own  desire  gave  him  no  limit,  and  he  was  quite  without  guidance  as 
to  the  limit  of  Deronda's  willingness.  But  now,  in  the  midst  of  these 
airy  conditions  preparatory  to  a  receipt  which  remained  indefinite, 
this  ring,  which  on  Deronda's  finger  nad  become  familiar  to  Lapi- 
doth's  envy,  suddenly  shone  detached,  and  witliin  easy  grasp.  Its 
value  was  certainly  below  the  smallest  of  the  imaginary  sums  that 
his  purpose  fluctuated  between  ;  but  then  it  was  before  him  as  a  solid 
fact,  and  his  desire  at  once  leaped  into  the  thought  (not  yet  an  inten- 
tion) that  if  he  were  quietly  to  pocket  that  ring  and  walk  away  he 
would  have  the  means  of  comfortable  escape  from  present  restraint, 
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without  trouble,  and  also  without  danger  ;  for  any  property  of  De- 
ronda's  (availabie  without  his  formal  consent)  was  all  one  with  his 
children's  property,  since  their  father  would  never  be  prosecuted  for 
takine  it  The  details  of  this  thinking  followed  each  other  so  quickly 
that  mcy  seemed  to  rise  before  him  as  one  picture.  Lapidoth  had 
never  committed  larceny  ;  but  larceny  is  a  form  of  appropriation  for 
which  people  are  punished  by  law ;  and  to  take  this  nng  from  a  vir- 
tual relation,  who  would  have  been  wiUing  to  make  a  much  heavier 
gift,  would  not  come  under  the  head  of  laoxseny.  Still,  the  heavier 
gift  was  to  be  preferred,  if  Lapidoth  could  only  make  haste  enouffh  in 
asking  for  it,  and  the  imaginary  action  of  taking  the  ring,  which  iLept 
repeating  itself  like  an  inward  tune,  sank  into  a  rejected  idea.  He 
satisfied  his  urgent  longing  by  resolving  to  ^o  below  and  watch  for 
the  moment  of  Deronda's  departure,  when  he  would  ask  leave  to 
join  him  in  his  walk,  and  boldly  carry  out  his  meditated  plan.  He 
rose  and  stood  looking  out  of  the  window,  but  all  the  while  he  saw 
what  lay  behind  him — the  brief  passage  he  would  have  to  make  to 
the  door  close  by  Uie  table  where  the  ring  was.  However,  he  was 
resolved  to  go  down ;  but — ^by  no  distinct  change  of  resolution, 
rather  by  a  dominance  of  desire,  like  the  thirst  of  the  drunkard — ^it 
so  happened  that  in  passing  the  table  his  fingers  fell  noiselessly  on 
the  nng,  and  he  found  himself  in  the  passage  with  the  ring  in  his 
hand.  It  followed  that  he  put  on  his  hat  and  (quitted  the  house.  The 
possibility  of  again  throwing  himself  on  his  children  receded  into  the 
mdefinite  distance,  and  before  he  was  out  of  the  square  his  sense  of 
haste  had  concentrated  itself  on  selling  the  ring  and  getting  on  ship* 
board. 

Deronda  and  Ezra  were  just  aware  of  his  exit ;  that  was  alL  But, 
by-and-by,  Mirah  came  in  and  made  a  real  interruption.  She  had 
not  taken  oflf  her  hat ;  and  when  Deronda  rose  and  aavanced  to  shake 
hands  with  her,  she  said,  in  a  confusion  at  once  unaccountable  and 
troublesome  to  herself — 

"  I  only  came  in  to  see  that  Ezra  had  his  new  draught  I  must  go 
directly  to  Mrs  Meyrick's  to  fetch  something." 

"  Pray  allow  me  to  walk  with  you,"  said  Deronda,  uigently.  "  I 
must  not  tire  Ezra  any  further  ;  besides,  my  brains  are  meltmg.  I 
want  to  go  to  Mrs  Meyrick's  :  may  I  go  with  you  ? " 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Mirah,  blushing  still  more,  with  the  vague  sense  of 
something  new  in  Deronda,  and  turning  away  to  pour  out  Ezra's 
draught ;  Ezra  meanwhile  throwing  back  his  head  with  his  eyes  shut, 
unable  to  get  his  mind  away  from  the  ideas  that  had  been  filling  it 
while  the  reading  was  going  on.  Deronda  for  a  moment  stood  think- 
ing of  nothing  but  the  walk,  till  Mirah  turned  round  agnin  and 
brought  the  draught,  when  he  suddenly  remembered  that  he  nad  laid 
aside  his  cravat,  and  saying — "  Pray  excuse  my  dishabille — I  did  not 
niean  you  to  see  it,*'  he  went  to  the  Httle  table,  took  up  his  cravat, 
and  exclaimed  with  a  violent  impulse  of  surprise,  "  Good  heavens  ! 
where  is  my  ring  gone  ?  *'  beginning  to  search  about  on  the  floor. 
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Ezra  looked  round  the  comer  of  iiis  chair.  Mirah,  quick  as 
thought,  went  to  the  spot  where  Deronda  was  seeking,  and  said, 
"  Did  you  lay  it  down  r' 

"  Yes,"  said  Deronda^stiU  unvisited  by  any  other  explanation  than 
that  the  ring  had  fiallen  and  was  lurking  in  shadow,  indiscernible  on 
the  varieoated  carpet.  He  was  moving  the  bits  of  furniture  near, 
and  searcning  in  all  possible  and  impossible  places  with  hand  and 
eyes. 

But  another  explanation  had  vtsited  Mirah  and  taken  the  colour 
from  her  cheek.  She  went  to  Ezra's  ear  and  whispei-ed,  *^  Was  my 
fjEither  here  ? "  He  bent  his  head  in  reply,  meeting  her  eyes  with 
terrible  understanding.  She  darted  back  to  the  spot  where  Deronda 
was  still  casting  down  his  eyes  in  that  hopeless  exploration  which  we 
are  apt  to  carry  on  over  a  space  we  have  examined  in  vain.  **  You 
have  not  found  it  ? "  she  said,  hurriedly. 

He,  meeting  her  frightened  gaze,  immediately  caught  alarm  from 
it  and  answered,  **  1  perhaps  put  it  in  my  pocket,"  professing  to  feel 
for  it  there. 

She  watched  him  and  said,  "  It  is  not  there  7 — ^vou  put  it  on  the 
table,*'  with  a  penetrating  voice  that  would  not  let  him  feign  to  have 
found  it  in  his  pocket ;  and  immediately  she  rushed  out  of  the  room. 
Deronda  followed  her — she  was  gone  into  the  sitting-room  below  to 
look  for  her  father— she  opened  the  door  of  the  bedroom  to  see  if  he 
were  there — she  looked  where  his  hat  usually  hung — she  turned  with 
her  hands  clasped  tight  and  her  lips  pale,  gazing  despairingly  out  of 
the  window.  Then  she  looked  up  at  Deronda  who  had  not  dared  to 
speak  to  her  in  her  white  agitation.  She  looked  up  at  him,  unable 
to  utter  a  word — the  look  seemed  a  tacit  acceptance  of  the  humilia- 
tion she  felt  in  his  presence.  But  he,  taking  ner  clasped  hands  be* 
tween  both  his,  said,  in  a  tone  of  reverent  adoration — 

''  Mirah,  let  me  think  that  he  is  my  father  as  well  as  yours — ^that 
we  can  have  no  sorrow,  no  disgrace,  no  joy  apart  I  will  rather  take 
your  grief  to  be  mine  than  I  would  take  the  orightest  joy  of  another 
woman.  Say  you  wUl  not  reject  me — say  you  will  take  me  to  share 
all  things  with  you.  Say  you  wUl  promise  to  be  my  wife — say  it 
now.  1  have  been  in  doubt  so  long — -I  have  had  to  hide  my  love  so 
long.  Say  that  now  and  always  I  may  prove  to  you  that  I  love  you 
with  complete  love." 

The  change  in  Mirah  had  been  gradual  She  had  not  passed  at 
once  from  an^sh  to  the  full,  blessed  consciousness  that,  in  this 
moment  of  gnef  and  shame,  Deronda  was  giving  her  the  highest 
tribute  man  can  eive  to  woman.  With  the  first  tones  and  the  first 
words,  she  had  only  a  sense  of  solemn  comfort,  referring  this  good- 
ness of  Deronda's  to  his  feeling  for  Ezra.  But  by  d^rces  the  rap- 
turous assurance  of  unhoped-for  good  took  possession  of  her  frame ; 
her  fJEU^  glowed  under  Deronda's  as  he  bent  over  her;  yet  she  looked 
up  still  with  intense  mvity,  as  when  she  had  first  acknowledged 
with  religious  gratitude  that  he  had  thought  her  "worthy  of  the 
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best;"  and  when  he  had  finished^  ehe  could  say  nothing — ahe  could 
only  lift  up  her  line  to  his  and  just  kiss  them,  as  if  that  were  the 
simplest  "  yes."  They  stood  then,  only  looking  at  each  other,  he 
homing  her  hands  between  his — too  hap^y  to  move,  meeting  so 
folly  in  their  new  consciousness  that  all  signs  would  have  seemed 
to  throw  them  farther  apart,  till  Mirah  said  in  a  whisper :  **  Let  us 
go  and  comfort  Ezra." 


CHAPTER    LXIX. 

"  The  human  luttoie  unto  which  I  ftlt 
ThAt  I  beloDged,  and  reverenoed  with  lov% 
Was  not  a  punctual  presence,  but  a  spirit 
Diflhued  through  time  and  space,  with  aid  derived 
Of  evidence  fh>m  monuments,  erect. 
Prostrate,  or  leaning  towards  their  common  rest 
In  earth,  the  widely  scattered  wreck  sublime 
Of  vanished  nations." 

— Wordbwobtb:  ThePrdnde, 

Sir  Hugo  carried  out  his  plan  of  spending  part  of  the  autumn  at 
Diplow,  and  by  the  beginning  of  October  his  presence  was  spreading 
some  cheerfulness  in  the  neighbourhood,  among  all  ranks  and  persons 
concerned,  from  the  stately  homes  of  Brackenshaw  and  Quetcham  to 
the  respectable  shop-parlours  in  Wancester.  For  Sir  Hugo  was  a 
man  who  liked  to  show  himself  and  be  affable,  a  Liberal  of  good 
lineage,  who  confided  entirely  in  Reform  as  not  likely  to  make  any 
serious  difference  in  English  habits  of  feeling,  one  of  which  un- 
doubtedly is  the  liking  to  behold  society  well  fenced  and  adorned 
with  hereditary  rank.  Hence  he  made  Diplow  a  most  agreeable 
house,  extending  his  invitations  to  old  Wancester  solicitors  and 
young  village  curates,  but  also  taking  some  care  in  the  combination 
of  his  guests,  and  not  feeding  all  the  common  poultiy  together,  so 
that  they  should  think  their  meal  no  particular  compliment  Easy- 
going Lord  Brackenshaw,  for  example,  would  not  mind  meeting 
Robmson  the  attorney,  but  Robinson  would  have  been  naturally 
piqued  if  he  had  been  asked  to  meet  a  set  of  people  who  passed  for 
his  equals.  On  aU  these  points  Sir  Hugo  was  well  informed  enough 
at  once  to  gain  popularity  for  himself  and  give  pleasure  to  othera — 
two  results  which  eminently  suited  his  disposition.  The  Rector  of 
Pennicote  now  found  a  reception  at  Diplow  very  different  from  the 
haughty  tolerance  he  had  undergone  dnnng  the  reign  of  Orandcourt. 
It  was  not  only  that  the  baronet  liked  Mr  Gascoi^e,  it  was  that  he 
desired  to  keep  up  a  marked  relation  of  friendliness  with  him  on 
account  of  Mrs  Orandcourt,  for  whom  Sir  Hugo's  chivalry  had 
become  more  and  more  engaged.    Why  7    The  chief  reason  was  one 
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that  he  could  not  fully  communicate,  even  to  Lady  Mallinger — for 
he  would  not  tell  what  he  thought  one  woman's  secret  to  another 
even  though  the  other  was  his  wue — which  shows  that  his  chivalry 
included  a  rare  reticence. 

Deronda,  after  he  had  become  engaged  to  Mirah,  felt  it  right  to 
make  a  full  statement  of  his  position  and  purposes  to  Sir  Hugo,  and 
he  chose  to  make  it  by  letter.  He  had  more  than  a  presentiment 
that  his  iatherh'  friend  would  feel  some  dissatisfaction,  if  not  pain, 
at  this  turn  of  destiny.  In  reading  imwelcome  news,  instead  of 
hearing  it,  there  is  the  advantage  th^t  one  avoids  a  has^  expression 
of  impatience  which  ma^  afterwards  be  repented  oL  Deronda 
dreaded  that  verbal  collision  which  makes  otherwise  pardonable 
feelinff  lastingly  offensive. 

And  Sir  Hugo,  though  not  altogether  surprised,  was  thoroughly 
vexed.  His  immediate  resource  was  to  take  tne  letter  to  Lady  S[al- 
linger,  who  would  be  sure  to  express  an  astonishment  which  her 
husband  could  argue  against  as  unreasonable,  and  in  this  way 
divide  the  stress  of  his  discontent  And  in  fact  when  she  showed 
herself  astonished  and  distressed  that  all  Daniel's  wonderful 
talents,  and  the  comfort  of  having  him  in  the  house,  should  have 
ended  in  his  going  mad  in  this  way  about  the  Jews,  the  baronet 
could  say — 

'<  Oh,  nonsense,  mv  dear !  depend  upon  it,  Dan  will  not  make  a 
fool  of  himself.  He  has  laige  notions  about  Judaism — apolitical 
views  which  you  can't  understand.  No  fear  but  Dan  will  keep 
himself  head  uppenuoet" 

But  with  regard  to  the  prospective  marriage,  she  afforded  him  no 
counter-irritant.  The  gentle  lady  observed,  without  rancour,  that 
she  had  little  dreamed  of  what  was  coming  when  she  had  Mirah  to 
sing  at  her  musical  party  and  ^ve  lessons  to  AmabeL  After  some 
hesitation,  indeed,  she  confessed  it  had  passed  through  her  mind  that 
after  a  proper  time  Daniel  might  marry  Mrs  Grandcourt — ^because  it 
seemed  so  remarkable  that  he  should  be  at  Genoa  just  at  that  time — 
and  although  she  herself  was  not  fond  of  widows  she  could  not  help 
thinking  that  such  a  marriage  would  have  been  better  than  his  going 
altogether  with  the  Jews.  But  Sir  Hugo  was  so  strongly  of  the  same 
opinion  that  he  could  not  correct  it  as  a  feminine  mistake ;  and  his 
ill-humour  at  the  disproof  of  his  agreeable  conclusions  on  behalf  of 
Gwendolen  was  left  without  vent.  He  desired  Lady  Mallinger  not 
to  bieathe  a  word  about  the  affair  till  further  notice,  saying  to  him- 
self, '*If  it  is  an  unkind  cut  to  the  poor  thing"  (meaning  Gwen- 
dolen), ''the  longer  she  is  without  knowing  it  the  better,  in  her 
present  nervous  state.  And  she  will  best  learn  it  from  Dan  him- 
self." Sir  Hugo's  conjectures  had  worked  so  industriously  with  his 
knowledge,  that  he  umcied  himself  well  informed  concerning  the 
whole  situation. 

Meanwhile  his  residence  with  his  family  at  Diplow  enabled  him 
to  continue  his  fatherly  attentions  to  Gwendolen ;  and  in  these  Lady 
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Mallinger,  notwithstaoding  lier  small  liking  for  widows,  was  quite 
wilHng  to  second  him. 

The  plan  of  removal  to  Offendene  had  been  caiiied  out;  and 
Qwend<^en,  in  settling  there,  maintained  a  calm  beyond  her  mother'a 
hopes.  She  was  experiencing  some  of  that  neacefol  melancholy 
which  comes  from  the  renunciation  of  demanos  for  self,  and  firam 
taking  the  ordinary  good  of  existence,  and  especially  kindness,  even 
from  a  dog,  as  a  gift  above  expectation.  Does  one  who  has  been  all 
but  lost  in  a  pit  of  darkness  complain  of  the  sweet  air  and  the  day- 

Sht?  There  is  a  way  of  looking  at  our  life  daily  as  an  escape,  and 
dng  the  quiet  return  of  morn  and  evening — still  more  the  star- 
like out-glowing  of  some  pure  fellow-feeling,  some  generous  impulse 
breaking  our  inward  darkness  —  as  a  salvation  that  reconciles  us 
to  hardshi]^.  Those  who  have  a  self-knowledge  nrompting  such 
self-accusation  as  Hamlet's,  can  imderstand  this  haoitual  feeling  of 
rescue.  And  it  was  felt  b^  Gwendolen  as  she  lived  through  and 
through  again  the  terrible  lustory  of  her  temptations,  from  their  first 
form  of  illusory  self-pleasing  when  she  struggled  away  from  the  hold 
of  conscience,  to  their  latest  form  of  an  urgent  hatred  dragging  her 
towards  its  satisfaction,  while  she  prayed  and  cried  for  the  help  of 
that  conscience  which  she  had  once  forsaken.  She  was  now  dw^- 
ing  on  every  word  of  Deronda*s  that  pointed  to  her  past  deliverance 
from  the  worst  evil  in  herself  and  the  worst  infliction  of  it  on  others, 
and  on  every  word  that  carried  a  force  to  resist  self-despair. 

But  she  was  also  upborne  by  the  prospect  of  soon  seeing  him 
again :  she  did  not  imagine  him  otherwise  than  always  withm  her 
reach,  her  supreme  need  of  him  blinding  her  to  the  separateness  of 
his  life,  the  whole  scene  of  wMch  she  fiUed  with  his  relation  to  her 
— ^no  unique  preoccupation  of  *  Gwendolen's,  for  we  are  all  apt  to 
fall  into  this  passionate  ^oism  of  imagination,  not  onlv  towards  our 
fellow-men,  but  towards  God.  And  the  future  which  euie  turned  her 
face  to  with  a  willing  step  was  one  where  she  would  be  continually 
assimilating  herself  to  some  type  that  he  would  hold  before  her. 
Had  he  not  first  risen  on  her  vision  as  a  corrective  presence  which 
she  had  recognised  in  the  beginning  with  resentment,  and  at  last 
with  entire  love  and  trust?  She  could  not  spontaneously  think  of 
an  end  to  that  reliance,  which  had  become  to  her  imagination  like 
the  firmness  of  the  earth,  the  only  condition  of  her  walSlng. 

And  Deronda  was  not  long  before  he  came  to  Diplow,  which  was 
at  a  more  convenient  distance  from  town  than  the  Abbey.  He  had 
wished  to  carry  out  a  plan  for  taking  Ezra  and  Mirah  to  a  mild  spot 
on  the  coast,  while  he  prepared  another  home  that  Mirah  mieht 
enter  as  his  bride,  and  where  they  might  unitedly  watch  over  her 
brother.  But  Ezra  begged  not  to  be  removed,  unless  it  were  to  go 
with  them  to  the  East.  All  outward  solicitations  were  becoming 
more  and  more  of  a  burthen  to  him;  but  his  mind  dwelt  on  the 
possibility  of  this  voyage  with  a  visionary  joy.  Deronda  in  his  pre- 
parations for  the  mamage,  which  he  hoped  might  not  be  deferred 
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beyond  a  couple  of  months,  wished  to  have  fuller  consultation  as  to 
his  resources  and  affairs  generally  with  Sir  Hugo,  and  here  was  a 
reason  for  not  delaying  hu  visit  to  Diplow.  But  he  thoiLght  quite 
as  much  of  another  treason — ^his  promise  to  Gwendolen.  The  sense 
of  blessedness  in  his  own  lot  had  yet  an  aching  anxiety  at  its  heart : 
this  may  be  held  paradoxical,  for  the  beloved  lover  is  always  called 
happy,  and  happiness  is  considered  as  a  well-fleshed  indifference  to 
sorrow  outside  it.  But  human  experience  is  usually  paradoxical,  if 
that  means  incongruous  with  the  phrases  of  cujlint  talk  or  even 
current  philosophy.  It  was  no  treason  to  Mirah,  but  a  part  of  that 
full  nature  which  made  his  love  for  her  the  more  worthy,  that  his 
joy  in  her  could  hold  by  its  side  the  care  for  another,  ror  what  is 
love  itself,  for  the  one  we  love  best? — ^an  enfolding  of  immeasurable 
cares  which  yet  are  better  than  any  joys  outside  our  love. 

Deronda  came  twice  to  Diplow,  and  saw  Gwendolen  twice — and  yet 
he  went  back  to  town  without  having  told  her  anything  about  the 
change  in  his  lot  and  prospects.  He  blamed  himself;  but  in  all 
momentous  communication  likely  to  give  x>ain  we  feel  dependent  on 
some  preparatory  turn  of  words  or  associations,  some  agreement  of 
the  others  mood  with  the  probable  effect  of  what  we  have  to  impart 
In  the  first  interview  Gwendolen  was  so  absorbed  in  what  she  had 
to  say  to  him,  so  full  of  questions  which  he  must  answer,  about  the 
arrangement  of  her  life,  what  she  could  do  to  make  herself  less 
ignorant,  how  she  could  be  kindest  to  everybody,  and  make  amends 
for  her  selfishness  and  try  to  be  rid  of  it,  that  Deronda  utterly  shrank 
from  waiving  her  immecUate  wants  in  order  to  speak  of  himself,  nay, 
from  inflictine  a  wound  on  her  in  these  moments  when  she  was  lean- 
ing on  him  lor  help  in  her  path.  In  the  second  interview,  when 
he  went  with  new  resolve  to  command  the  conversation  into  some 
preparatorv  track,  he  found  her  in  a  state  of  deep  depression,  over- 
mastered by  those  distasteful  miserable  memories  which  forced 
themselves  on  her  as  something  more  real  and  ample  than  any 
new  material  out  of  which  she  could  mould  her  future.  She  cried 
hysterically,  and  said  that  he  would  always  despise  her.  He  could 
only  seek  words  of  soothing  and  encouragement;  and  when  she 
gradually  revived  imder  them,  with  that  pathetic  look  of  renewed 
childlike  interest  which  we  see  in  eyes  where  the  lashes  are  still 
beaded  with  tears,  it  was  impossible  to  lay  another  burthen  on  her. 

But  time  went  on,  and  he  felt  it  a  pressing  duty  to  make  the  diffi- 
cult disclosure.  Gwendolen,  it  was  true,  never  recognised  his  having 
any  affairs  ;  and  it  had  never  even  occurred  to  her  to  ask  him  why 
he  happened  to  be  at  Genoa.  But  this  unconsciousness  of  hers  would 
make  a  sudden  revelation  of  affairs  that  were  determining  his  course 
in  life  all  the  heavier  blow  to  her ;  and  if  he  left  the  revelation  to 
be  made  by  indifferent  persons,  she  would  feel  that  he  had  treated 
her  with  cruel  inconsiderateness.  He  could  not  make  the  communi- 
cation in  writing :  his  tenderness  could  not  bear  to  think  of  her 
reading  his  virtuiu  farewell  in  solitude,  and  perhaps  feeling  his  words 
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full  of  a  hard  gladness  for  himself  and  indifference  for  her.  He 
went  down  to  Diplow  again,  feeling  that  every  other  peril  was  to 
be  incurred  rather  than  that  of  returning  and  leaving  her  still  in 
ignorance. 

On  this  third  visit  Deronda  found  Hans  Meyrick  installed  with  his 
easel  at  Diplow,  beginning  his  picture  of  the  three  daughters  sitting 
on  a  bank  ''  in  the  Gainsborough  st^le,"  and  varying  his  work  b^ 
rambling  to  Penqjfiote  to  sketch  the  village  children  and  improve  his 
acquaintance  witflhe  Qascoignes.  Hans  appeared  to  have  recovered 
his  vivacity,  but  Deronda  detected  some  feigninff  in  it^  as  we  detect 
the  artificiality  of  a  lady's  bloom  from  its  being  auttle  too  high-toned 
and  steadily  persistent  (a  "  Fluctuating  Rouge"  not  having  yet  ap- 
peared among  the  advertisements).  Also,  with  all  his  grateml  friend- 
ship and  admiration  for  Deronda,  Hans  could  not  help  a  certain  irri- 
tation against  him  such  as  extremely  incautious,  open  natures  are  apt 
to  feel  when  the  breaking  of  a  friend's  reserve  discloses  a  state  of 
thin^  not  merely  unsuspected  but  the  reverse  of  what  had  been  hoped 
and  inffeniously  conjectured.  It  is  true  that  poor  Hans  had  always 
cared  <miefly  to  conhde  in  Deronda,  and  had  been  quite  incurious  as 
to  any  confidence  that  might  have  been  given  in  return ;  but  what 
outpourer  of  his  own  afEairs  is  not  tempted  to  think  any  hint  of  his 
friend's  affairs  as  an  egotistic  iirelevance  ?  That  was  no  reason  why 
it  was  not  rather  a  sore  reflection  to  Hans  that  while  he  had  been 
all  idonff  naively  opening  his  heart  about  Mirah,  Deronda  had  kept 
secret  a  feeling  of  rivalry  which  now  revealed  itself  as  the  important 
determining  met.  Moreover,  it  is  always  at  their  peril  that  our 
friends  turn  out  to  be  something  more  than  we  were  aware  o£  Hans 
must  be  excused  for  these  promptings  of  bruised  sensibilitv,  since  he 
had  not  allowed  them  to  govern  his  substantial  conduct :  he  had  the 
consciousness  of  having  done  right  by  his  fortunate  friend  ;  or,  as  he 
told  himself.  *'  his  metal  had  given  a  better  ring  than  he  would  have 
sworn  to  beiorehand."  For  Hans  had  always  said  that  in  point  of 
virtue  he  was  a  diUttanU :  which  meant  that  he  was  very  fond  of  it 
in  other  people,  but  if  he  meddled  with  it  himself  he  cut  a  poor 
figure.  Perhaps  in  reward  of  his  good  behaviour  he  gave  his  tongue 
the  more  freedom  ;  and  he  was  too  fully  possessed  by  the  notion  of 
Deronda's  happiness  to  have  a  conception  of  what  he  was  feeling 
about  Qwendolen,  so  that  he  spoke  of  ner  without  hesitation. 

"  When  did  you  come  down,  Hans  ? "  said  Deronda,  joining  him 
in  the  grounds  where  he  was  making  a  study  of  the  requisite  bank 
and  trees. 

''  Oh,  ten  days  ago— before  the  time  Sir  Hugo  fixed.  I  ran  down 
with  Rex  Gascoigne  and  stayed  at  the  Rectory  a  day  or  twa  I'm 
up  in  all  the  ^ssip  of  these  |>arts — I  know  the  state  of  the  wheel- 
wright's interior,  and  have  assisted  at  an  infant  school  examination. 
Sister  Anna  with  the  good  upper  lip  escorted  me,  else  I  should  have 
been  mobbed  by  three  urchins  and  an  idiot,  because  of  my  long  hair 
and  a  general  appearance  which  departs  from  the  Pennicote  type  of 
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the  beautiful.  Altogether,  the  village  is  idyllic.  Its  only  fatdt  is  a 
dark  curate  with  broad  shoulders  and  broad  trousers  who  ought  to 
have  ^one  into  the  heavy  drapery  line.  The  Gascoignes  are  perfect 
— besides  being  related  to  the  Vandyke  duchess.  I  caught  a  eiimpee 
of  her  in  her  Hack  robes  at  a  distance,  though  she  doesn't  uiow  to 
visitors." 

"  She  was  not  staying  at  the  Rectory  ?  *'  said  Deronda.' 

''  No  ;  but  I  was  taken  to  0£fendene  to  see  the  old  house,  and  as  a 
consequence  I  saw  the  duchess's  family.  I  suppose  you  have  been 
there  and  know  all  about  them  ? " 

''  Yes,  I  have  been  there,"  said  Deronda,  quietly. 

^'  A  fine  old  place.  An  excellent  setting  for  a  widow  with  romantic 
fortunes.  Ajia  she  seems  to  have  had  several  romances.  I  think  1 
have  found  out  that  there  was  one  between  her  and  my  friend 
Rex," 

''  Not  long  before  her  marriage,  then  ?"  said  Deronda^  really  inter- 
ested ;  **  for  they  had  only  been  a  year  at  Offendene.  How  came 
you  to  know  anything  of  it  1 " 

«  Oh — ^not  i|;norant  of  what  it  is  to  be  a  miserable  devil,  I  learn  to 
gloat  on  the  signs  of  misery  in  others.    I  found  out  that  Rex  never 

foes  to  Offendene,  and  has  never  seen  the  duchess  since  she  came 
ack ;  and  Miss  Gascoigne  let  fall  something  in  our  talk  about 
charade-acting — for  I  went  through  some  of  my  nonsense  to  please 
the  young  ones — something  which  proved  to  me  that  Rex  was  once 
hoverinff  about  his  fair  cousin  close  enough  to  get  singed.  I  don't 
know  what  was  her  part  in  the  affair.  Perhaps  the  auke  came  in 
and  carried  her  off.  That  is  always  the  way  when  an  exception- 
ally worthy  young  man  forms  an  attachment  I  understand  now 
why  Gascoigne  talks  of  making  the  law  his  mistress  and  remaining 
a  bachelor.  But  these  are  green  resolves.  Since  the  duke  did  not 
cet  himself  drowned  for  your  sake,  it  may  turn  out  to  be  for  my 
mend  Rex's  sake.    Who  knows  V 

"  Is  it  absolutely  necessary  that  Mrs  Grandcourt  should  marry 
again  ? "  said  Deronda,  readv  to  add  that  Hans's  success  in  construct- 
ing her  fortunes  hitherto  had  not  been  enough  to  warrant  a  new 
attempt. 

"  You  monster  ! "  retorted  Hans,  "  do  you  want  her  to  wear  weeds 
for  you  all  her  life — bum  herself  in  perpetual  suttee  while  you  are 
aHve  and  merry  1 " 

Deronda  could  say  nothing,  but  he  looked  so  much  annoyed  that 
Hans  turned  the  current  of  his  chat,  and  when  he  was  alone  shrug- 
ged his  shoulders  a  little  over  the  thought  that  there  reallv  had  been 
some  stronger  feeling  between  Deronda  and  the  duchess  than  Mirah 
would  like  to  know  of.  "Why  didn't  she  fall  in  love  with  me?" 
thought  Hans,  laughing  at  himself.  **  She  would  have  had  no  rivals. 
No  woman  ever  wanted  to  discuss  theology  with  me." 

No  wonder  that  Deronda  winced  under  that  sort  of  joking  with 
a  whip-lash.    It  touched  sensibilities  that  were  already  quivering 
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with  the  anticipation  of  witnessing  some  of  that  pain  to  which  even 
Hans's  light  words  seemed  to  give  more  reali^ — any  sort  of  recog- 
nition by  another  giving  empnasiB  to  the  suDJect  of  our  anxiety. 
And  now  he  had  come  down  with  the  firm  resolve  that  he  would  not 
again  evade  the  triaL  The  next  day  he  rode  to  Offendene.  He  had 
sent  word  that  he  intended  to  call  and  to  ask  if  Gwendolen  could  re- 
ceive him ;  and  he  found  her  awaiting  him  in  the  old  drawing-xx>om 
where  some  chief  crises  of  her  life  hiul  happened.  She  seemed  less 
sad  than  he  had  seen  her  since  her  husbfuid's  death  ;  there  was  no 
smile  on  her  face,  but  a  placid  self-possession,  in  contrast  with  the 
mood  in  which  he  had  last  found  her.  She  was  all  the  more  alive  to 
the  sadness  perceptible  in  Deronda  ;  and  they  were  no  sooner  seated 
— he  at  a  little  distance  opposite  to  her — than  she  said  : 

"  You  were  afraid  of  coming  to  see  me,  because  I  was  so  full  of 
grief  and  despair  the  last  time.  But  I  am  not  so  to-day.  I  have 
been  sorry  ever  since.  I  have  been  making  it  a  reason  why  I  should 
keep  up  my  hope  and  be  as  cheerful  as  1  can,  because  I  would  not 
give  you  any  pain  about  me." 

There  was  an  unwonted  sweetness  in  Gwendolen's  tone  and  look 
as  she  uttered  these  words  that  seemed  to  Deronda  to  infuse  the  ut- 
most cruelty  into  the  task  now  laid  upon  him.  But  he  felt  obliged 
to  make  his  answer  a  beginning  of  the  task. 

*'  I  am  in  some  trouble  to-day,  he  said,  looking  at  her  rather  mourn- 
fully ;  *'  but  it  is  because  I  have  things  to  tell  you  which  you  will 
almost  think  it  a  want  of  confidence  on  my  part  not  to  have  spoken 
of  before.  They  are  things  affecting  my  own  life — my  own  future.  I 
shall  seem  to  have  made  an  ill  return  to  you  for  the  trust  you  have 
placed  in  me — ^never  to  have  given  you  an  idea  of  events  that  make 
great  changes  for  me.  But  when  we  have  been  together  we  have 
hardly  had  time  to  enter  into  subjects  which  at  the  moment  were 
really  less  pressing  to  me  than  the  trials  you  have  been  going  through." 
There  was  a  sort  of  timid  tenderness  in  Deronda's  deep  tones,  and 
he  paused  with  a  pleading  look,  as  if  it  had  been  Gwendolen  only 
who  had  conferred  anything  in  her  scenes  of  beseeching  and  confes- 
sion. 

A  thrill  of  surprise  was  visible  in  her.  Such  meaning  as  she  found 
in  his  words  haa  shaken  her,  but  without  causing  fear.  Her  mind 
had  flown  at  once  to  some  change  in  his  position  with  regard  to  Sir 
Hugo  and  Sir  Hugo's  propertv.  She  said,  with  a  sense  of  comfort 
from  Deronda's  way  of  asking  her  pardon — 

''  You  never  thought  of  anything  but  what  you  could  do  to  help 
me ;  and  I  was  so  troublesome.    How  could  you  tell  me  things  7 " 

'*  It  will  perhaps  astonish  you,"  said  Deronda,  '^  that  I  have  only 
quite  lately  Known  who  were  my  parents." 

Gwendolen  was  not  astonished :  she  felt  the  more  assured  that  her 
expectations  of  what  was  coming  were  right.  Deronda  went  on 
without  check. 

*'  The  reason  why  you  found  me  in  Italy  was  that  I  had  gone 
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there  to  learn  that — in  fact^  to  meet  my  mother.  It  was  by  her 
wish  that  I  was  brought  np  in  ignorance  of  my  parentage.  She 
parted  with  me  after  my  father's  death,  when  I  was  a  little  creature. 
But  she  is  now  very  ill,  and  she  felt  that  the  secrecy  ought  not  to  be 
any  longer  maintained.  Her  chief  reason  had  been  that  she  did  not 
wish  me  to  know  I  was  a  Jew." 

''A  Jew  I'*  Gwendolen  exclaimed,  in  a  low  tone  of  amazement, 
with  an  utterly  frustrated  look,  as  if  some  confusing  potion  were 
creeping  through  her  system. 

Deronda  coloured  and  did  not  speak,  while  Gwendolen,  with  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  floor,  was  strugghng  to  find  her  way  in  the  dark 
by  the  aid  of  various  reminiscences.  She  seemed  at  last  to  have 
arrived  at  some  jud^ent,  for  she  looked  up  at  Deronda  again  and 
said,  as  if  remonstratmg  against  the  mother's  conduct — 

"  What  difference  need  that  have  made  ? " 

"  It  has  made  a  great  difference  to  me  that  I  have  known  it,"  said 
Deronda,  emphati^  v ;  but  he  could  not  go  on  easily — the  distance 
between  her  ideas  and  his  acted  like  a  difierence  of  native  language, 
making  him  uncertain  what  force  his  words  would  cany. 

Gwendolen  meditated  again,  and  then  said  feelingly,  ''I  hope 
there  is  nothing  to  make  you  mind.  You  are  just  the  same  as  if  you 
were  not  a  Jew." 

She  meant  to  assure  him  that  nothing  of  that  external  sort  could 
affect  the  way  in  which  she  regarded  him,  or  the  way  in  which  he 
could  influence  her.  Deronda  was  a  little  helped  by  this  misimder- 
standing. 

**  The  discoverv  was  far  from  being  painful  to  me,"  he  said.  ''  I 
had  been  gradually  prepared  for  it,  and  I  was  slad  of  it.  I  had 
been  prepiSed  for  it  bv  becoming  intimate  witn  a  veiy  remark- 
able Jew,  whose  ideas  have  attracte<l  me  so  much  that  I  think  of 
devoting  the  best  part  of  my  life  to  some  effort  at  giving  them 
effect." 

Again  Gwendolen  seemed  shaken — ^again  there  was  a  look  of  frus- 
tration, but  this  time  it  was  mingled  with  alann.  She  looked  at 
Deronda  with  lips  childishly  parted.  It  was  not  that  she  had  yet 
connected  his  words  with  Mirah  and  her  brother,  but  that  they  had 
inspired  her  with  a  dreadful  presentiment  of  mountainous  travel  for 
her  mind  before  it  could  reach  Deronda's.  Great  ideas  in  general 
which  she  had  attributed  to  him  seemed  to  make  no  great  practical 
difference,  and  were  not  formidable  in  the  same  way  as  these  mysteri- 
ously-shadowed particular  ideas.  He  could  not  quite  divine  what 
was  going  on  within  her ;  he  could  only  seek  the  least  abrupt  path 
of  disclosure. 

'*  That  is  an  obiect,"  he  said,  after  a  moment,  "  which  will  by-and- 
by  force  me  to  leave  England  for  some  time — ^for  some  years.  I 
have  purposes  which  will  take  me  to  the  East" 

Here  was  something  clearer,  but  all  the  more  immediately  agitat- 
ing.    Gwendolen's  bp  began  to  tremble.     ''But  you  will  come 
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back?^  fihe  saidy  tasting  her  own  tean  as  they  fell,  before  she 
thought  of  drying  them. 

Deronda  could  not  sit  still.  He  rose,  grasping  his  ooat-collar,  and 
went  to  prop  himself  against  the  comer  of  the  mantelpiece,  at  a 
different  angle  from  her  face.  But  when  she  had  pressed  her  hand- 
kerchief against  her  cheeks,  she  turned  and  looked  up  at  him,  await- 
ing an  answer. 

"  If  I  live,'*  said  Deronda — "  some  time.*' 

They  were  both  silent.  He  could  not  persuade  himself  to  say 
more  unless  she  led  up  to  it  by  a  question;  and  she  was  apparently 
meditating  something  that  she  had  to  say. 

"What  are  you  goin^  to  do?"  she  asked,  at  last,  veiy  timidly. 
**  Can  I  understand  the  ideas,  or  am  I  too  ignorant  f  ** 

"  I  am  going  to  the  East  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
condition  of  my  race  in  various  countries  there,"  said  Deronda, 
{gently — anxious  to  be  as  explanatory  as  he  could  on  what  was  the 
impersonal  part  of  their  separateness  from  each  other.  '^  The  idea 
tlxat  I  am  possessed  with  is  that  of  restoring  a  political  existence  to 
my  people,  making  them  a  nation  again,  giving  them  a  national 
centre,  such  as  the  English  have,  though  they  too  are  scattered 
over  the  face  of  the  globe.  That  is  a  task  which  presents  itself 
to  me  as  a  duty  :  I  am  resolved  to  begin  it,  however  feebly. 
I  am  resolved  to  devote  my  life  to  it  At  the  least,  I  may  awaken 
a  movement  in  other  minds,  such  as  has  been  awakened  in  my 
own." 

There  was  a  long  silence  between  them.  The  world  seemed  setting 
larger  round  poor  Gwendolen,  and  she  more  solitaiy  and  helpless  in 
the  midst.  The  thought  that  he  might  come  back  after  going  to 
the  East,  sank  before  the  bewildering  vision  of  these  wide-stretching 
purposes  in  which  she  felt  herself  r^uced  to  a  mere  speck.  There 
comes  a  terrible  moment  to  many  souls  when  the  mat  movements 
of  the  world,  the  larger  destinies  of  mankind,  which  have  Iain  aloof 
in  newspapers  and  other  neglected  reading,  enter  like  an  earthquake 
into  their  own  lives — when  the  slow  urgency  of  growing  generations 
turns  into  the  tread  of  an  invading  army  or  the  dire  clash  of  civil 
war,  and  grey  fathers  know  nothing  to  seek  for  but  the  corpses  of 
their  blooming  sons,  and  girls  forget  all  vanity  to  make  lint  and 
bandages  which  may  serve  for  the  Mattered  limbs  of  their  betrothed 
husbands.  Then  it  is  as  if  the  Invisible  Power  that  has  been  the 
object  of  lip- worship  and  lip-resignation  became  visible,  accordmg 
to  the  imagery  of  the  Hebrew  poet,  making  the  flames  his  chariot 
and  riding  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  till  the  mountains  smoke  and 
the  plains  shudder  under  the  rolling,  fiery  visitation.  Often  the 
good  cause  seems  to  lie  prostrate  under  the  thunder  of  unrelenting 
force,  the  martyrs  live  reviled,  they  die,  and  no  angel  is  seen  holding 
forth  the  crown  and  the  palm  branch.  Then  it  is  that  the  sul^ 
mission  of  the  soul  to  the  Highest  is  tested,  and  even  in  the  eyes  of 
frivolity  life  looks  out  from  the  scene  of  human  struggle  with  the 
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awful  face  of  duty,  and  a  religion  shows  itself  which  is  something 
else  than  a  private  consolation. 

That  was  the  sort  of  crisis  which  was  at  this  moment  beginning  in 
Gwendolen's  small  life :  she  was  for  the  first  time  feeling  the  pressure 
of  a  vast  mysterious  movement^  for  the  first  time  bemg  dislodged 
from  her  supremacy  in  her  own  world,  and  getting  a  sense  that  ner 
horizon  was  out  a  dipping  onward  of  an  existence  with  which  her 
own  was  revolving.  All  the  troubles  of  her  wifehood  and  widow- 
hood had  still  left  her  with  the  implicit  impression  which  had 
accompanied  her  from  childhood,  that  whatever  surrounded  her 
was  somehow  specially  for  her,  and  it  was  because  of  this  that  no 
personal  jealousy  had  been  roused  in  her  in  relation  to  Deronda: 
she  could  not  spontaneously  think  of  him  as  rightfully  belonging  to 
others  more  than  to  her.  But  here  had  come  a  shock  whicn  went 
deeper  than  personal  jealousy — something  spiritual  and  vaguely 
tremendous  that  thrust  her  away,  and  yet  quelled  all  anger  into 
self-humiliation. 

There  had  been  a  lone  silence.  Deronda  had  stood  still,  even 
thankful  for  an  interval  before  he  needed  to  say  more,  and  Gwen- 
dolen had  sat  like  a  statue  with  her  wrists  lying  over  each  other 
and  her  eyes  fixed — ^the  intensity  of  her  mental  action  arresting  all 
other  excitation.  At  length  something  occurred  to  her  that  made 
her  turn  her  fieu^e  to  Deronda  and  say  in  a  trembling  voice— 

"  Is  that  all  you  can  tell  me  ? " 

The  question  was  like  a  dart  to  him.  ^  The  Jew  whom  I  men- 
tioned just  now,"  he  answered,  not  without  a  certain  tremor  in  his 
tones  too,  ''the  remarkable  man  who  has  greatly  influenced  my 
mind,  has  not  perhaps  been  totally  unheard  of  by  you.  He  is  the 
brother  of  Miss  Lapidoth,  whom  you  have  often  heard  sing.* 

A  fi;reat  wave  of  remembrance  passed  through  Gwendolen  and 
spread  as  a  deep,  painful  flush  over  face  and  neck.  It  had  come 
first  as  the  scene  of  that  morning  when  she  had  called  on  Mirah, 
and  heard  Deronda's  voice  reading,  and  been  told,  without  then 
heeding  it,  that  he  was  reading  Hebrew  with  Mirah's  brother. 

"He  is  veiy  ill — very  near  death  now,"  Deronda  went  on, 
nervously,  and  then  stopped  short  He  felt  that  he  must  wait^ 
Would  she  divine  the  rest? 

''  Did  she  tell  you  that  I  went  to  her  ?"  said  Gwendolen,  abruptly, 
looking  up  at  him. 

"  No,"  said  Deronda.    "  I  don't  understand  you." 

She  turned  away  her  eyes  again,  and  sat  thinking.  Slowly  the 
colour  died  out  of  face  and  neck,  and  she  was  as  pole  as  before — 
with  that  almost  withered  paleness  which  is  seen  after  a  painful 
flush.  At  last  she  said,  without  tumine  towards  him — in  a  low, 
measured  voice,  as  if  she  were  only  thinking  aloud  in  preparation 
for  future  speecn — 

**  But  can  you  marry  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Deronda,  also  in  a  low  voice.  **  I  am  going  to  marry." 
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At  first  there  was  no  change  in  Gwendolen's  attitude :  she  only 
began  to  tremble  Yisibly ;  then  she  looked  before  her  with  dilated 
eyes,  as  at  something;  lying  in  front  of  her,  till  she  stretched  her 
arms  out  straight,  and  cried  with  a  smothered  voice — 

"  I  said  I  should  be  forsaken.  I  have  been  a  cruel  woman.  And 
I  am  forsaken." 

Deronda's  anguish  was  intolerable.  He  could  not  help  himself. 
He  seized  her  outstretched  hands  and  held  them  together  and 
kneeled  at  her  feet.    She  was  the  victim  of  his  happinesa 

''  I  am  cruel  too,  I  am  cruel,"  he  repeated,  with  a  sort  of  groan, 
looking  up  at  her  imploringly. 

His  presence  and  touch  seemed  to  diapel  a  horrible  vision,  and 
she  met  his  upward  look  of  sorrow  with  something  like  the  return 
of  consciousness  after  fainting.  Then  she  dwelt  on  it  with  that 
growing  pathetic  movement  of  the  brow  which  accompanies  the 
revival  ot  some  tender  recollection.  The  look  of  sorrow  brought 
back  what  seemed  a  very  far-off  moment — ^the  first  time  ^e  had 
ever  seen  it,  in  the  librarv  at  the  Abbey.  Sobs  rose,  and  great  tears 
fell  fast.  Deronda  would  not  let  her  hands  go— held  them  still  with 
one  of  his,  and  himself  pressed  her  handkerchief  against  her  eyes. 
She  submitted  like  a  half>BOOthed  child,  making  an  effort  to  speak, 
which  was  hindered  by  struggling  sobs.  At  last  she  succeeded  in 
saying  brokenly — 

'^I  said  ...  I  said  ...  it  should  be  better  .  .  .  better  with 
me  .  .  .  for  having  known  you." 

His  eyes  too  were  larger  with  tears.     She  wrested  one  of  her 
hands  from  his,  and  rotumed  his  action,  pressing  his  tears  away. 
>   "  We  shall  not  be  quite  parted,"  he  said.    ''  I  will  write  to  you 
always,  when  I  can,  and  you  will  answer  ?  *' 

He  waited  till  she  said  in  a  whisper,  '*  I  will  try." 

"  I  shall  be  moro  with  you  than  I  used  to  be,"  Deronda  said  with 
gentle  urgency,  releasing  her  hands  and  rising  from  his  kneeling 
posture.  "  If  we  had  been  much  together  before,  we  should  have 
felt  our  differences  more,  and  seemed  to  get  farther  apart.  Now  we 
can  perhaps  never  see  each  other  again.  But  our  minds  may  get 
nearer." 

Gwendolen  said  nothing,  but  rose  too,  automatically.  Her 
withered  look  of  grief,  such  as  the  sun  often  shines  on  when  the 
blinds  are  drawn  up  after  the  burial  of  life's  joy,  made  him  hate 
his  own  words:  they  seemed  to  have  the  hardness  of  easy  consola- 
tion in  them.  She  felt  that  he  was  going,  and  that  nothing  could 
hinder  it.  The  sense  of  it  was  like  a  dreadful  whisper  in  her  ear, 
which  dulled  all  other  consciousness ;  and  she  had  not  known  that 
she  was  rising. 

Deronda  could  not  speak  again.  He  thought  that  they  must  part 
in  silence,  but  it  was  difficult  to  move  towards  the  partmcr,  till  she 
looked  at  him  with  a  sort  of  intention  in  her  eyes,  whi(m  helped 
him.    He  advanced  to  put  out  his  hand  silently,  and  when  she  had 
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placed  heiB  within  it,  she  said  what  her  mind  had  been  labouring 
with— 

"  You  have  been  very  good  to  me.  I  have  deserved  nothing.  I 
will  try — try  to  live.  I  shall  think  of  you.  What  good  have  I 
been  ?  Only  harm.  Don^t  let  me  be  harm  to  you.  It  shall  be  the 
better  for  me " 

She  could  not  finish.  It  was  not  that  she  was  sobbing,  but  that 
the  intense  effort  with  which  she  spoke  made  her  too  tremulous. 
The  burthen  of  that  difficult  rectitude  towards  him  was  a  weight 
her  frame  tottered  under. 

She  bent  forward  to  kiss  his  cheek,  and  he  kissed  hers.  Then 
they  looked  at  each  other  for  an  instant  with  clasped  hands,  and  he 
turned  away. 

When  he  was  quite  gone,  her  mother  came  in  and  found  her 
sitting  motionless. 

**  Gwendolen,  dearest,  you  look  very  ill,''  she  said,  bending  over 
her  and  touching  her  cold  lumds. 

^  Yes,  mamma^  But  don*t  be  afndd.  I  am  going  to  live,"  said 
Gwendolen,  bursting  out  hysterically. 

Her  mother  persuaded  her  to  go  to  bed,  and  watched  by  her. 
Through  the  day  and  half  the  night  she  fell  continuidly  into  fits  of 
shrieking,  but  cried  in  the  midst  of  them  to  her  mother,  *'  Don't  be 
afraid.    1  shall  live.    I  mean  to  live.*' 

After  all,  she  slept ;  and  when  she  waked  in  the  morning  light, 
she  looked  up  fixealy  at  her  mother  and  said  tenderly,  "  An,  poor 
mamma  !  You  have  been  sitting  up  with  me.  Don't  be  unhappy. 
I  shall  live.    I  shall  be  better." 


CHAPTER    LXX. 

In  the  cheauered  area  of  hanun  experience  the  Beexma  are  all  mingled  as  in  the 
golden  age:  mUt  and  blossom  hang  together;  in  the  same  moment  the  sickle  is 
reaping  and  the  seed  is  sprinkled ;  one  tends  the  green  duster  and  another  treads  the 
wine-press.  Nay,  in  each  of  our  lives  harvest  and  spring-tiuie  are  continually  one, 
until  Death  himself  gathers  us  and  sows  us  anew  in  his  invisible  fields. 

Among  the  blessings  of  love  there  is  hardly  one  more  exquisite 
tlian  the  sense  that  in  uniting  the  beloved  life  to  ours  we  can  watch 
over  its  happiness,  bring  comfort  where  hardship  was,  and  over 
memories  oi  privation  and  suffering  open  the  sweetest  fountains  of 
joy.  Deronoa's  love  for  Mirah  was  strongly  imbued  with  that 
blessed  protectiveness.  Even  with  infantine  feet  she  had  begun  to 
tread  among  thorns ;  and  the  first  time  he  had  beheld  her  face  it  had 
seemed  to  mm  the  girlish  image  of  despaii; 

2q 
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But  now  she  was  glowing  like  a  dark-tipped  ^et  delicate  ivoiy- 
tinted  flower  in  the  warm  sunlight  of  content,  thinking  of  any  poe- 
Eible  grief  as  part  of  that  life  with  Deronda  which  ahe  could  coll  hv 
no  other  name  than  good.  And  he  watched  the  sober  gladness  which 
gave  new  beauty  to  her  movements  and  her  habitual  attitudes  of 
repose,  with  a  aelight  which  made  him  say  to  himself  that  it  was 
enough  of  personal  joy  for  him  to  save  her  from  pain.  She  knew 
nothmg  of  Hans's  struggle  or  of  Qwendolen's  pang;  for  after  Uie 
assurance  that  DerondaV  hidden  love  had  been  for  her,  she  eanly 
explained  Qwendolen's  eager  solicitude  about  him  as  part  of  a  grate- 
ful dependence  on  his  goodness,  such  as  she  herself  had  known. 
And  all  Deronda's  words  about  Mrs  Grandcourt  confirmed  that  view 
of  their  relation,  though  he  never  touched  on  it  except  in  the  most 
distant  manner.  Mirui  was  ready  to  believe  that  he  had  been  a 
rescuing  angel  to  many  besides  herself.  The  onl^  wonder  was,  that 
she  among  them  all  was  to  have  the  bUss  of  bemg  continually  by 
his  side. 

So,  when  the  bridal  veil  was  around  Mirah  it  hid  no  doubtful 
tremors— only  a  thrill  of  awe  at  the  acceptance  of  a  great  gift  which 
required  great  uses.  And  the  velvet  canopy  never  covert  a  more 
goodly  bride  and  bridegroom,  to  whom  tneir  people  micbt  more 
wisely  wish  offspring ;  more  truthful  lips  never  touched  uie  sacra- 
mental marriage- wine ;  the  marriage-blessing  never  gathered  stronger 
promise  of  fulfilment  than  in  the  integrity  of  their  mutual  pledge. 
Naturally,  they  were  married  according  to  the  Jewish  rite.  A^d 
since  no  religion  seems  yet  to  have  demanded  that  when  we  make 
a  feast  we  should  invite  only  the  highest  rank  of  our  acquaintances, 
few,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  wul  be  offended  to  learn  that  among  the 
guests  at  Deronda's  little  wedding-feast  was  the  entire  Cohen  family, 
with  the  one  exception  of  the  oaby  who  carried  on  her  teething 
intelligently  at  home.  How  could  Mordecai  have  borne  that  those 
friends  of  his  adversity  should  have  been  shut  out  fit>m  rejoicing  in 
common  with  him  ? 

Mrs  Mevrick  so  fully  understood  this  that  she  had  quite  recon- 
ciled herself  to  meeting  the  Jewish  pawnbroker,  and  was  there  with 
her  three  daughters — all  of  them  enjoving  the  consciousness  that 
Mirah's  marriage  to  Deronda  crowned  a  romance  which  would 
always  make  a  sweet  memory  to  them.  For  which  of  them,  mother 
or  ^Is,  had  not  had  a  generous  part  in  it — giving  their  best  in 
feeling  and  in  act  to  her  who  needed  ?  If  Hans  could  have  been 
there,  it  would  have  been  better ;  but  Mab  had  already  observed 
that  men  must  suffer  for  being  so  inconvenient :  suppose  she,  Kate, 
and  Amy  had  all  fidlen  in  love  wiUi  Mr  Deronda) — but  being 
women,  they  were  not  so  ridiculous. 

The  Meyricks  were  rewarded  for  conauering  their  prejudices  by 
hearing  a  speech  from  Mr  Gohen,  which  nad  the  rare  quauty  among 
speeches  of  not  being  quite  after  the  usual  pattern.  Jacob  ate 
beyond  his  years ;  and  contributed  several  small  whinnying  laughs 
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as  a  free  accompaniment  of  his  iiathei^s  speech,  not  irreverently,  but 
from  a  lively  sense  that  his  family  was  distinguishing  itself;  while 
Adelaide  Rebekah,  in  a  new  Sabl>ath  frock,  maintained  throughout 
a  grave  air  of  responsibility. 

Mordecai's  bnUiant  eyes,  sunken  in  their  large  sockets,  dwelt  on 
the  scene  with  the  cherishinff  benignancv  of  a  spirit  already  lifted 
into  an  aloofness  which  nullined  only  selfish  requirements  and  left 
sympathy  alive.  But  continually,  after  his  gaze  had  been  travelling 
round  on  the  others,  it  returned  to  dwell  on  Deronda  with  a  firesh 
gleam  of  trusting  affection. 

The  wedding -feast  was  humble,  but  Mirah  was  not  without 
splendid  weddinc-gifts.  As  soon  as  the  betrothal  had  been  known, 
tnere  were  frienos  who  had  entertained  graceful  devices.  Sir  Hugo 
and  Lady  Mallinger  had  taken  trouble  to  provide  a  complete  equip- 
ment for  Eastern  travel,  as  well  as  a  precious  locket  containing  an 
inscription — *'  To  the  bride  of  our  dear  Daniel  Deronda  all  hUenngt, — 
H,  <Jb  L,  Af."  The  Elesmers  sent  a  perfect  watch,  also  with  a  pretty 
inscription. 

But  something'  more  precious  than  gold  and  gems  came  to  Deronda 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Diplow  on  the  morning  of  his  mairiage. 
It  was  a  letter  containing  these  words : — 

Do  not  think  of  me  iOfrowfully  on  your  wedding-day.  I  have 
reTnembered  your  words — thcU  I  may  live  to  he  one  of  ihe  best  of 
women,  who  make  others  glad  (hat  they  were  hon^  I  ao  not  yet  see 
how  thai  can  be,  hU  you  know  better  than  I.  If  it  ever  comes  true,  it 
will  be  because  you  helped  me.  I  only  thought  of  myself,  and  I  made 
you  grieve.  It  hurts  me  now  to  think  of  your  grief  You  must  not 
grieve  any  more  for  me.  It  is  better — it  shall  be  better  with  ms  because 
I  have  known  you. 

GWXNPOLEN  QraNDCOURT. 

The  preparations  for  the  departure  of  all  three  to  the  East  began 
at  once ;  for  Deronda  could  not  deny  Ezra's  wish  that  they  should 
set  out  on  the  voyage  forthwith,  so  that  he  might  go  with  them, 
instead  of  detaining  them  to  watch  over  him.  He  had  no  belief 
that  Ezra's  life  would  last  through  the  voyage,  for  there  were 
symptoms  which  seemed  to  show  that  the  last  stage  of  his  malady 
had  set  in.  But  Ezra  himself  had  said,  *'  Never  mind  where  I  die, 
so  that  I  am  with  you.** 

He  did  not  set  out  with  them.  One  morning  early  he  said  to 
Deronda,  *^  Do  not  quit  me  to-day.    I  shall  die  before  it  is  ended.'* 

He  chose  to  be  dressed  and  sit  up  in  his  easy-chair  as  usual, 
Deronda  and  Mirah  on  each  side  of  him,  and  for  some  hours  he  was 
unusually  silent,  not  even  making  the  effort  to  speak,  but  looking 
at  them  occasionally  with  eyes  full  of  some  restful  meaning,  as  if  to 
assure  them  that  while  this  remnant  of  breathing-time  was  difficult, 
he  felt  an  ocean  of  peace  beneath  him. 
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It  was  not  till  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  light  was  falling, 
that  he  took  a  hand  of  each  in  his  and  said,  looking  at  Deronda, 
''  Death  is  coming  to  me  as  the  divine  kiss  which  is  bom  parting  and 
reunion — which  takes  me  from  your  bodily  eyes  and  gives  me  full 
presence  in  your  souL  Where  thou  goest,  Daniel,  I  shall  go.  Is  it 
not  begun  ?  Have  I  not  breathed  my  soul  into  you  7  We  shall  live 
together." 

He  paused,  and  Deronda  waited,  thinking  that  there  might  be 
another  word  for  him.  But  slowly  and  wi&  effoit  Ezra,  pressing 
on  their  hands,  raised  himself  and  uttered  in  Hebrew  the  confession 
of  the  divine  Unity,'  which  for  long  generations  has  been  on  the  lips 
of  the  dying  Israelite. 

He  sank  back  gently  into  his  chair,  and  did  not  speak  a^iin.  But 
it  was  some  hours  before  he  had  ceased  to  breathe,  with  mrah's  and 
Doronda's  anns  around  him. 

"  Nothing  is  here  for  tears,  nothing  to  wall 
Or  knock  the  breast;  no- weakness,  no  contempt, 
Dispraise,  or  blame ;  nothing  bat  well  and  fkir. 
Ana  what  may  quiet  us  in  a  death  so  noble." 


THE    END. 
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"  She  gracefhlly  does  the  honours  of  this  strange  world  of  giant  waterfalls  and  trees, 
depicts  with  graphic  pen  and  brush  the  savage  grandeur  of  the  granite  precipices, 
with  the  gleamliu'  teeth  of  the  snowy  Siems  as  background  of  the  picture,  and  intro- 
duces us  to  some  of  the  grim  humours  of  the  digger's  camp  and  the  ranchman's  station." 
— Sootaman.  * 

"  As  fascinating  as  any  of  her  former  works."— H^  hiUkaU  RtvUw. 

FIRE  FOUNTAINS.  The  Kingdom  op  Hawaii:  Its  Vol- 
canoes, AND  THE  History  of  its  Missions.  By  the  Sams.  With  Map 
and  numerous  lUustrations.    Two  Volumes,  8vo,  25e. 

AT  HOME  IN  FIJI.  By  the  Same.  Fourth  Edition.  Post  8vo, 
with  Illustrations  and  Map,  7«.  6d. 

"  Beautlftd  and  enchanting.''— Daily  Tdegrapk, 

A  LADY'S  CRUISE  IN  A  FRENCH  MAN-OF-WAR.     By 

the'SAMK.    New  Edition,  post  8vo,  with  Illustrations  and  Map.    12b.  6(L 

"Another  delightfid  book."— i4M«n«nim. 

THE  REVOLT  OF  MAN.  By  Walter  Bbsant.  Seventh  Edition. 
Crown  8vOy  Ss.  tfd. 

"The  author  of  the  satirical  romance  before  us  has  achieved  a  very  remarkable 

success The  book,  as  a  whole,  ought  to  be  read  by  everybody  who  has  tbe  wit 

to  appreciate  it,  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  amusement"— iSalttrday  iZsview. 

"  His  whole  picture  is  earefully  finished,  and  implies  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
thought  and  observation. . . .  .The  romance  contains  a  love  story,  carried  on  under  con- 
ditions  of  freshness  that  will  inspire  envy  in  the  heart  of  many  a  novelist." — GUfbe. 

" '  The  Revolt  of  Man'  is  decidedly  clever. . .  .It  is  a  happy  idea  well  worked  out, 
and  must  rank  amongst  the  best  literary  confections  of  Its  kind." — AtJunawm. 

READINGS  IN  RABELAIS.  By  Walter  Bksant.  Crown  8vo, 
7s.  Cd. 

'*  Mr  Besant's '  Readings  in  Rabelais '  constitutes  the  best  attempt  that  has  been  made, 
or  is  likely  to  be  made,  to  render  Rabelais  accessible  and  palatable  to  the  genenti 
reader.  The  selection  is  made  with  eonal  care  and  Judgment,  and  the  result  is  a  book 
that  is  aa  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  edifVing  in  perusal.  Those  best  acqnainted  with 
Rabelais  can  scarcely  have  auspected  that  the  discharge  of  all  the  coarseness  would 

leave  a  residuum  so  palatable  and  so  (kvsh To  thousands  of  readers,  however, 

out  of  whose  hands  Rabelais,  in  the  original  or  in  the  current  translation,  must  be 
kept,  Mr  Besant  will  introduce  the  greatest  thinker  of  the  RenaJasanQe."— ^  tknutum. 

THE    PHILOSOPHER'S    PENDULUM,  and  Other  Stories. 

By  RUDOLPH  LINDAU.    Crown  8vo,  7t.  6d. 

"These  are  excellent  specimens  of  the  kind  of  short  stoiy  for  which  'Blackwood's 
Magazine '  has  long  been  famous  "— Poll  Uall  Gazette, 

"  A  cc'lleotion  of  five  very  clever  stories  by  an  undoubtedly  clever  writer  ** — Whtu- 
hall  Review. 


IT 
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NORFOLK  BROADS  AND  RIVERS ;  Or,  the  Waterways, 
Laoooits,  and  Dsoots  of  East  Anolia.  By  O.  CHRI8T0PHEK 
DAVIES,  Author  of '  The  Swan  and  her  Crew.'  fUostrated  with  Twelve 
fall-page  Platea.    Poet  8to,  lis. 

"  In  the  trae  sense  of  the  word,  the  present  work  may  be  deserlbed  as  a  magnum 
opiM.  It  is  interspersed  with  some  of  the  most  beaotlftil  illustrations  that  I  have  seen 
for  many  a  long  day.    This  fascinating  work."— &U't  Lift. 

"His  book  is  fUU  of  pleasant  reading,  even  for  those  to  whom  nature  has  denied  all 

love  for  fishing  and  amateor  yachting. It  will  be  welcomed  everywhere  by  all  who 

can  relish  healthy  writing  upon  hesnhy  topics.  We  recommend  it  unreservedly,  but 
had  almost  forgotten  to  say  Uiat  it  is  adorned  with  twelve  admirable  illustrations."— 
spectator. 

"  It  is  doubtless  the  handsomest  as  well  as  the  most  interesting  of  all  descriptiona 
of  the  Broads,  and  will  preserve  the  memory  of  a  paradise  for  naturalists  and  sports* 
men."— load  and  WaUr,  * 


MY  TRIVIAL  LIFE  AND  MISFORTUNE.  A  Gossip  with 
NO  Plot  in  Pabticulab.  By  "A  PLAIN  WOMAN."  New  Edition, 
complete  in  One  Volume,  crown  8vo,  68. 

"The  story  of 'Hy  Trivial  Life'  la  a  genuine  book,  and  may  Indeed  be  esteemed 

for  one  of  the  bitterest  and  cleverest  novels  produced  of  late  years We  can 

recall  few  books  of  reoent  years  In  which  there  is  such  an  intensity  of  life,  such  a 
passionate  outpouring  of  experience."— Soterdoy  Mtvitw, 

**  She  delights  the  intellect  by  a  continuous  succession  of  bright,  witty,  oftetf  caustic 

sketches  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  '  good  society.' Imagination,  wit,  and 

the  power  of  mental  analysis  have  all  contributed  to  make '  A  Plain  Woman's '  story 
a  remarkable  book."— ^Sootemcui. 


TRASEADEN  HALL.    "  When  George  the  Third  was  King." 

By  MAJOB-GENiaAL  W.  0.  HAMLEY,  Author  of  'Guilty,  or  Not 
Goilty  V  *  The  House  of  Lya.'    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

"  An  admirable  novel.    There  is  spirit  in  the  style,  and  culture  in  the  matter ;  the 

themes  are  as  fresh  as  the  thoughts  are  bright We  may  repeat  that  we  have 

rarely  met  with  a  book  by  a  veteran  writer  so  full  of  freshness  and  unflagging  anima- 
tion.^'—^otuniay  Rniew. 

•'The  whole  story  is  spiritedly  told,  and  Is  brimftU  of  genuine  interest."— DaUy 
TeUffraph. 

**  A  work  of  conspionons  ability."— ^tAetMeuni. 


THE    LIBRARY    EDITION. 


PUBLISHINO  IN  TWBLVB  MONTHLY  PaRTS,  PBICB  TWO  SHILLINGS  BACH. 

MR  STORMONTH'S  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE,  Pbonounoino,  Ettmolooioal,  and  Explanatory,  Em- 
bracing Soientifto  and  other  Terms,  Numerous  Familiar  Terms,  and  a 
Copious  Selection  of  old  English  Worda.  To  which  are  appended  Lists 
of  Scripture  and  other  Proper  Names.  Abbreviations,  and  Foreign  Worda 
and  Phrases  By  the  Rbv.  JAMES  STORMONTH,  Author  of  'Ety- 
mological and  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  Enfrlish  Language  for 
Sohools  and  Colleffee,'  Ifcc.  The  Pronunciation  oarefully  revised  by  the 
Rbv.  p.  H.  PHELP,  M.A.  Cantab.  When  completed  it  will  form 
one  handsome  volume  of  about  1200  pagea. 


IN    COURSE    OF    PUBLICATION 

]pbtlo8opbtcal   Cla88tcs 

FOR   ENGLISH  READERS, 
Edited  by  WILLIAM  KNIGHT,  LL.D., 

Professor  of  Moral  Pbilosophy,  University  of  8t  Andrews. 


fPHE  aim  of  this  Third  Series  will  be  to  tell  the  general  reader — who 
^  cannot  possibly  peruse  the  entire  works  of  the  Philosopherir— who 
the  founders  of  the  chief  systems  were,  and  how  they  dealt  with  the  fi;Teat 
questions  of  the  Universe ;  to  give  an  outline  of  their  lives  and  cl  acters  ; 
to  show  how  the  systems  were  connected  with  the  individualities  of  the 
writers— how  they  received  the  pi-oblem  of  Philosophy  fhim  their  prede-^ 
cessors,  as  well  as  to  illustrate  the  questions  that  engrossed  them  in 
the  light  of  contemporary  discussion. 

The  Series  will  thus  unfold  the  History  of  Modem  Philosophy  under 
the  light  cast  upon  it  by  the  labours  of  the  chief  system-builders  In 
each  work  it  will  be  the  aim  of  the  writers  to  translate  the  discnssi*  n  out 
of  the  dialect  of  the  Schools,  which  is  often  too  technical,  and  \vhich 
presupposes  the  knowledge  of  a  special  vocabulary,  into  the  langup  e  f^' 
ordinary  life ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  Series  will  assist  the  stud  ^t  of 
Philosophy,  and  be  of  much  value  to  the  general  reader. 


Now  PUBLIBHCD. 

Vol.        I.  DESCARTES.    By  Professor  Mahafft,  Dublin.  Crown 
8vo.    With  Portrait.    8s.  6d. 

Vol      II.  BUTLER    By  Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins,  Hon.  Canon  of 
Peterborough."  Crown  8vo.    With  Portiuit.    Ss.  6d. 

Vol.    III.  BERKELEY.  Bv  Professor  Frasbb,  Edinburgh.  Crown 
8vo.    With  Portrait.    Ss.  6d. 

Vol.     IV.  FICHTE.      By  Professor    Adamson,   Owens  College, 
Manohester. 

Vol.       V.  KANT.    By  Professor  Wallace,  Oxford. 

Vol.     VI.  HAMILTON.     By  Professor  Vkptch,  Glasgow. 

Vol.    VII.  HEGEL.    By  Professor  Edward  Caird,  Glasgow. 

Vol.  VIIL  LEIBNIZ.    By  John  Theodore  Merz. 


Th*  Fbtitiiws  in  |)iTpamf{on  are  .*— 


HoBBis.   By  Professor  Croom  Bobertflon, 

London. 
Baooh.    By  Profeisor  Nichol,  Qlaqgiow. 
Hume.    By  the  Editor. 

FoiwiMt,  iiuMudAmii  Locks,  Comtx,  and  oC%«n^  wiU  ybOow. 


Bpinoxa..     By  the  Very  Rev.  Prizicipa- 

Colrd.  GUflgow. 
Vioo.    By  Piofenor  Flint,  Edinboigh. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EoiNBUBOB  Airo  Lovooir. 
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